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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FROM A D 1772 TO A D 1774 

A.D. 1772. — Considerable relaxation in the confinement of 
Rngonath Rao had taken place for some time prior to Mahdoo 
Rao’s death As the health of his nephew declmed, Rngonath 
Rao began mtrigues with Hyder Ally and the Nizam, in ordei to 
obtain complete enlargement, and secure his succession as Peishwa 
The correspondence was mtercepted by the ministers dm mg the 
Peishwa’ s extreme illness , nmeteen persons implicated were sent 
mto hill-forts, and the confinement of Rngonath Rao wonld have 
become moie rigid than ever, bnt Mahdoo Rao, perceivmg his 
death was near, mterposed, and observed that it was natural for 
his uncle to desire his Iibeity With liis usual sound disci ihiina- 
tion, he foresaw that his bi other would not be able to conduct 
the administration if Rugonath Rao weie not effectually lestrained 
or conciliated , judging on the whole, therefore, that the latter 
course was the more advisable, and that m case of dissension the 
government must fall to pieces, he, m the first place, sent for 
Sukaram Bappoo and reinstated him as Dewan It should be 
premised that Sukaram was moie favourably disposed towards 
Rugonath Rao than any of the other mmisteis he had acted as his 
Dewan m different campaigns , he respected Rugonath Rao as 
a good soldier, and had hitherto retamed his confidence Nana 
Furnuwees had as yet only acted m a secondary situation under 
Mahdoo Rao, his abilities had not fully developed themselves, 
and Sukaram Bappoo was accounted the most capable man m 
the empire It had been previously settled, before Mahdoo Rao’s 
present arrangements were contemplated, that Nana was to act 
II — B 1 
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as Furnuwees in the civil, and Moroba, his cousin, in the military 
department 

Rugonath Rao was sent for to Theur, a reconciliation took 
place, and Mahdoo Rao, m the presence of Sukaram Bappoo, 
recommended his brothei m an impressive manner to the care 
and protection of his uncle He also, on several occasions before 
his final dissolution, m conversation with his brothei and uncle, 
calmly entered upon the discussion of their state affairs, and repre- 
sented the necessity of concord for their mutual safety and the 
preservation of the government 

After the usual time spent m the performance of his brother’s 
fmieral obsequies, Narram Rao ^ eaily in December repaired to 
Satara, where he was mvested as Peishwa by the Raja Sukaram 
Bappoo leceived the clothes of prime mmister, undei the name of 
Kaibaiee, whilst Bujaba Poorundhuree was appointed Dewan, 
and Nana Furnuwees was recognized m the hereditary situation 
of his family 

A.D. 1773. — The fiist object of the new administration was 
the reduction of Raigurh, the Havildar of which had been m 
rebellion against the Peishwa for some months before Mahdoo 
Rao’s death It was apprehended that he had designs of givmg 
It up to the Seedee, and when requued to surrender, he replied 
that he held the foit for the Raja of Satara and would mamtam 
it agamst the Peishwa until the Raja was released but on an 
order fiom Ram Raja and the payment of forty thousand lupees, 
Narram Rao, m the month of March, obtamed possession of the 
ancient capital of Sivajee 

The new Peishwa and Rugonath Rao contmued for some tune 
m apparent amity but the mother of the one, the wife of the 
other, and the jealousy of the Bramin mmisters, would probably 
have created discord between men of bettei temper and stronger 
judgment Rugonath Rao, with the consent of all except 
Sukaram Bappoo, who objected to the violence of the measure, 
was agam made piisoner on the 11th of April and con- 
Apiil 11. fined m an apaitment of the same palace m which 
Narram Rao, when at Poona, usually resided “ 

^ Narram Rao was the youngest of the three sons of Ballajee Bajee 
Rao Wiswas Rao, the eldest, fell, as may he remembered, at 
Panniput 

2 Mahratta MSS and Bombay Records 
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Nana Furnuwees stood high m the young Peishwa’s estimation, 
but Bujaba Poorundhuiee and Huiiy Punt Phuikay were his 
chief confidants The principal state affau'S contmiied ostensibly 
to be transacted by Sukaram Bappoo, but the favourites were 
immical to his admmistration Narrain Rao was particularly 
ambitious of military fame, and looked forward with eagerness 
to the ensumg season, when he proposed to make a campaign m 
the Carnatic For this purpose troops were directed to be in 
readmess, and orders were dispatched to recall the armies from 
Hmdoostan But cucumstanees occurred which occasioned the 
probability of employment in the Mahratta territoiies 

Janojee Bhonslay was at Theur at the period of Mahdoo Rao’s 
death , but prior to that event, he had obtained his sanction to 
adopt Rughoojee, the eldest son of Moodajee, who was the only 
one of all the brothers that had issue, and Janojee not only 
made the adoption, but was said to have appomted Moodajee the 
guardian of his heir Janojee died m the month of May near 
Tooljapoor Moodajee and Sabajee each claimed the right of 
guardianship , but Durya Bye, the widow of Janojee, resisted the 
pretensions of both, assumed the government, and appointed 
Sabajee her general and Dewan Moodajee, unfortunately for 
himself and his son, had hitherto mamtamed a connexion with 
Rugonath Rao, and his pietensions not being supported by Narrain 
Rao ^ or his ministers, he could only levy troops and assert his cause 
by force of arms The Peishwa in vain mterposed his advice 
Moodajee’ s party were much discouraged by the defection of a 
considerable number of the choice troops, who earned with them 
the Juree Putka of the Sena Sahib Soobeh , but notwithstanduig 
the evil presage which this created amongst his men, he attacked 
his brother at Koombaree near Ankolah, where ho was defeated 
with severe loss and compelled to floe with precipitation The 
Peishwa’s agent at last procured a cessation of hostilities, but 
the brothers had scarcely met, when Duiya Bye, quittmg Sabajee,® 
joined Moodajee The latter again took the field, obtamed the 

® The Peishwa’s government acknowledged Sabajee as Sena Sahib 
Soobeh, as he is so styled in an oiiginol agreement of four articles, 
by which he becomes bound to fulfil the conditions of the agreement 
entered into by Janojee 

® Durya Bye was probably actuated by Sabajee’s having been 
acknowledged as Sena Sahib Soobeh, which, if admitted, at once 
set aside her pretensions as guardian 
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aid of Ismael Khan Patan, Governor of Elichpooi, and renewed 
hostilities Sabajee applied to the Nizam and solicited the 
Peishwa’s assistance , Rugonath Rao exhorted Moodajee to 
persevere, the Nizam joined Sabajee', but the attention of 
all India was arrested, and there was a momentary pause in the 
bustle of political affairs, by reports, which proved correct, of the 
murder of Narrain Rao Peishwa on the 30th of August * 

It appeared that on the mommg of that day there had been con- 
siderable commotion amongst the legular mfantry m the Peishwa’s 
service, and it mcreased so much towards noon, that after an 
mterview with Rughoojee Angria, who had just arrived from 
Kolabah to pay his respects, Narrain Rao, before he went to dinner, 
told Huiry Punt Phurkay to take some precautions m case of 
disturbance, meanmg that he should socuie the palace Hurry 
Punt, however, thoughtlessly neglected these oiders and went 
to dme with a friend in the neighbourhood ® The Peishwa m the 
afternoon had retired to repose m his piivate apaitments, when 
he was awoke by a great tumult m the palace, caused by a large 
body of mfantiy, who, havmg oontmued their clamours for pay 
tlnoughout the day, were at last, about two o’clock, led to the 
palace by Somer Smg and Mohummud Yeesoof on pretence 
of demandmg their an ears. Khurruk Smg, one of their number, 
who commanded at the palace guard, jomed them , but mstead 
of entenng at the large gate on the north side, to which there was 
no impediment, they made then way by an unfinished doorway 
on the east side, which, together with the wall surroundmg the 
palace, had been pulled down a short time before, to make an 
entrance distmct from that of the quarter inhabited by Rugonath 
Rao Narram Rao, on starting from sleep, neithei resolved on 
concealment nor defence, but ran to his uncle’s apartments, and 
being closely pursued by Somer Smg he threw himself mto his 
uncle’s arms, and called on him to save him Rugonath Rao did 
interfere and begged of them to spare him ‘ I have not gone 
thus far to ensure my own destruction,’ replied Somer Smg ‘ let 
him go or you shall die with him ’ Rugonath Rao disengaged 
himself and got out upon the terrace , Nan am Rao attempted 

' Mahratta MSS 2 jjy Mostyn’s Report 

“ In consequence probably of this neglect. Hurry Punt, it would 
seem, was accused of being one of the partisans of Rugoba, which 
decidedly was not the case 
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to follow him, but Truleea Powar, one of the Mahratta domestics 
of Rugonath Rao, who was armed, seized him by the legs and pulled 
him down, at which instant another domestic named Chapa] ee 
Teleekur in the service of Nairain Rao, entered the apartment, 
and, although unarmed, ran forward to his master, who clasped 
his arms about his neck, when Somer Smg and Truleea Powar 
dispatched them both with their swords. Whilst this was passing 
in the interior, the whole of the outer wall of the palace was secured 
by the conspirators , the people m the city heard of a tumult, 
armed men tlironged in the stieets, the shops wore shut, and the 
mhabitants ran to and fro m consternation, asking what had 
happened Snkaram Bappoo repaired to the Kotwal’s Chowree, 
or office of the pohoe magistrate, where word being brought to 
him that Rugonath Rao was not only alive, but had sent out 
assurances to the people that all was quiet, and had even invited 
some of them to go mside, Sukaram directed Hurry Punt Phurkay 
to write a note to Rugonath Rao m his name, which Rugonath 
Rao answered in his own hand-wnting, informing him of the 
murder of his nephew by some of the Gardees (regular infantry) 
Hurry Punt Phurkay then declared that suspicions which he 
had entertained of Rugonath Rao were confirmed , artd alaimed 
for his personal safety, he instantly fled to Baramuttee Sukaram 
Bappoo tranquillized the minds of the people, by recommending 
them to go to their homes and to remain quiet, when nothing 
should molest them Bujaba Poorundhuree and Mallojee 
Ghorepuiay had an inteiview wnth Rugonath Rao that mght ; 
and Trimbuck Rao Mama, repaiiing to the palace, bore off the 
body of the unfoitunate Peishwa and poi formed the funeral 
obsequies 

Visitors were admitted to the palace , Mr .Mostyn, the English 
envoy, and the different wukecis paid their icspects, but Rugonath 
Rao remained m confinement, detained, as w'as pretended by 
the conspirators, as a security for the payment of their arrears 
Rugonath Rao was suspected, but there w'us no proof of his being 
the author of the outrage It was well known that he had an affec- 
tion for his nephew, and the mmistors, considering tho extreme 
jealousy with wduch many of them viewed each other, are entitled 
to some piaise for havmg adopted a resolution on tlie occasion 
equally sound and politic They were generally of opinion that, 
whilst theio remained a shadow of doubt, it was on every account 
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advisable to support Rugoba’s right to the succession , to this 
Ram Shastiee, ivho was consulted, made no objections, but 
diligently instituted a search into the whole transaction About 
SIX weeks aftei the event, having obtained proofs against Rugonath 
Rao, the Shastree waited upon Inm and accused him of havmg 
given an authority to Somer Smg and Mohummud Yeesoof to 
commit the deed Rugonath Rao is said to have acknowledged to 
Ram Shastree that he had wiitten an order to those men, author- 
izing them to seize Nairam Rao, but that he had never given the 
order to kill him This admission is generally supposed to have 
been literally true , for by the origmal paper, afterwards re- 
covered by Ram Shastiee, it was found that the word dhurawi, 
to seize, was altered to mai awe, to kill It is universally believed 
that the alteration was made by the infamous Anundee Bye , 
and although Rugonath Rao’s own conduct, in subsequently 
withholding piotection even at the hazard of his life, sufficiently 
justifies the suspicion of his bemg fully aware of it, the moderate 
and genoial opinion m the Mahiatta country is that he did not 
intend to murder his nephew , that he was exasperated by his 
confinement, and excited by the desperate counsels of his wife, 
to whom IS also attributed the activity of the domestic, Truleea 
Powar,* who was set on by the vmdictive malice of that bad 
woman 

After Rugonath Rao had avowed his havmg so far participated 
in the fall of his nephew, he asked Ram Shastree what atonement 
he could make ‘ The sacrifice of your own life,’ replied the 
undaunted and vutuous Shastree, ‘ for your future life cannot 
be passed in amendment , neither you nor your government 
can prosper , and for my own part I wdl neither accept of em- 
ployment nor entei Poona, whilst you preside m the admmis- 
tration ’ He kept his word, and retried to a sequestered village 
near Waee 

In the meantime the an ears were discharged, Rugonath Rao 
was released, and his adopted son, Amrut Rao, attended by Bujaba 
Poorundhuiee, was dispatched to Satara for the clothes of mvesti- 
ture, which were brought back accordingly, and Rugonath Rao 

^ It was given out that this domestic was actuated by motives of 
personal revenge, in consequence of having been publicly fiogged by 
Narrain Rao’s ordeis He was executed for the murder of Narrain 
Rao several years afterwards by Nana Furnuwees 
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was proclaimed Peishwa Sukaram Bappoo was confirmed as 
Karbaree , but Chmtoo Wittul and Sowdasheo Bamehundur, the 
son of Bamehundur Baba Shenwee. were the most confidential 
of the new Peishwa’ s ministers ^ 

Of Narrain Bao little need be said except to contradict unjust 
calumny He was murdered in the eighteenth year of his age ; 
his follies were those of a boy, but the feelings and mterest of a 
party blackened them into crimes He was affectionate to his 
relations,® kind to his domestics, and all but his enemies loved him ® 

There is a well-known Poona anecdote which, though oftener 
told of Mahdoo Bao, w'as one from which the latter used to say 
his brother would become an enterprising officer While specta- 
tors of an elephant fight at the Gooltekree, a small hill in the 
environs of the city, one of the animals, when enraged, came 
full speed towards the spot where they sat Most of the atten- 
dants and all the principal people, whose fears overcame their 
politeness foi the Peishwa, hurried oft, and Nanam Bao jumped 
uptoiuniviththerest Mahdoo Bao caught his arm , ‘Brother,’ 
said he, ‘ what will the Ukhbars * say of you ’ He instantly 
sat down with composure, and the danger, which became immi- 
nent, was averted by the extraorduiary bravery of a Mahiatta 
Sillidai named Appajee Bao Pahtunkui, who, drawmghis dagger, 
sprang ui front of the Peishwa and turned the animal aside by 
wounding him in the trunk 

The Peishwa’s army under Visajee Kishen returned from 
Hindoostan, after the accession of Bugonath Bao We left the 
Emperor preparmg to resist their usurpation of his authority. 
As Mahadajee Sindia could not disguise his enmity to Zabita 
IHian, and disapproved of the Mahratta alliance with the Bohillas, 
he was employed to the westward, collectmg tribute fiom the 
Jhats and Bajpoot states , but Visajee Kishen and Tookajee 
Holkar contmued m the Bohilla countiy with upwards of thirty 
thousand horse Their absence from the capital gave the Emperor 

1 Mahratta MSS Mr Mostyn’s dispatches 

® A few of his original letteis, generally written to Parwutteo Bye, 
the widow of Sewdasheo Bao, found amongst tho Poona Becords, 
bear testimony to that trait 

® [But see the remarks of W Taylor in Forrest’s Selections {Mardthd 
Series), vol i, pt ii, p 251 ] 

* ‘ Native newspapers ’ Narram Bao had indeed * a gazette to 
himself,’ but far different from lus brother’s anticipation 
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full time to prepare for resistmg them, and his preparations were 
much more formidable than the Mahrattas had anticipated. 
Visajee therefore endeavoured by every means to soothe or 
mtimidate him into teims, and would probably have succeeded 
but for the moie firm counsel of Nujeef Khan A battle took 
place in the environs of Delhi on the 19th December, 1772, m 
which the Mahiattas were victorious after an obstmate conflict 
The Moghul horse, although bravely led by Nujeef Khan, behaved 
ill , but the Emperor’s regular mfantry acted with spirit , par- 
ticulaily two battahons of Sepoys, originally disciplmed by the 
English, which fought under the command of a Frenchman 
named Madoc,' and retired in order The terms required by the 
Mahrattas on this occasion from the Emperor were far from 
immoderate ; thej' obliged him to nommate the Peishwa his 
Bukhshee, or oommander-m-ehief, and to appomt Zabita Khan 
the Peishwa’ s deputy , to confirm all the promises he had first 
made to them , to cede Serampore, lately taken from the Jhats, 
and to give them a grant of Korah and Kurrah,* two provinces 
east of the Jumna, adjoining their frontier in Btmdelcund, which 
the Enghsh Government of Bengal had obliged Shujah-ud-Dowlah 
to cede for the Emperor’s support, as long as he chose to continue 
under the British protection , but as he had voluntarily relm- 
quished all the benefits of their alliance, they claimed the right 

^ Madoc was one of the earliest of those European adventurers 
who rose to consequence m the immediate service of the native states 
He was considered by the natives a brave soldier but an mdifferent 
officer , incapable of acting as a chief m command , and of a faithless 
character [His name is also spelt Madec Keene calls him Medoc 
[Mughal Empxre, p 96) Described as ignorant and illiterate, he is 
supposed to have deserted from the French army m Southern India 
in 1774, and to have joined Najf Khan at Delhi Malleson states 
that he commenced his career in 1757, and was one of Sombre’s (Samru) 
officers Heaving NajI Khan, he joined the Rana of Gohad m 1776 
After his defeat by the Rohillas m Mewatti district Madec fled to Agra, 
where he raised another corps This he sold to the Rana of Gohad 
m 1782 He then retired to Europe, and was killed there in a duel. 
(Compton, MUiiary Adventurers of Hmdusian, p 371 )] 

2 [Kora (Korah) is a town in Fatehpur District, about one hundred 
miles north-west of Allahabad It was the capital of a Sarkdr in 
Akbar’s time Kara (Kurrah), about forty miles north-west of Alla- 
habad, IS a small town in that district, which played a considerable 
part in earlier ages Some of the early Enghsh documents speak of 
‘ Corah ’ only, but the territory is often described as ‘ Corah and 
Kurrah ’ (Strachey, Rohtlla War, p 37 n) 0 H I , p 503 n ] 
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of disposing of the reversion, and determined to repel any attempt 
the Mahrattas might make for their occupation They resolved, 
however, to act strictly on the defensive and to assist their ally, 
Shujah-ud-dou lah, m lesisting an mvasion of the province of 
Oude, which it was supposed the Mahrattas meditated , but after 
an inactive campaign they qmtted Hmdoostan in the end of 
May,^ m consequence of a positive lecall by Narram Bao foi the 
purpose to which we have alluded Visajee Kishen, however, did 
not reach Poona till the rams wei-e nearly over 

As Hyder Ally had most reason to apprehend the approach 
of the Mahi'attas, so was he most ready to take advantage of 
the confusion likely to ensue from the late violent change in the 
state A strong detachment was sent under his son Tippoo for 
the recovery of the districts conquered by the Mahrattas m the 
late war , and Nizam Ally was likewise preparing, with the hope 
of profitmg by Biamm dissensions m the same manner that they 
had encroached durmg the mtestme bioils of his own family 

Moodajee Bhonslay, with his son, and the widow of Janojee, 
joined Bugonath Bao, and on that occasion Bughoojee Bhonslay, 
as the adopted son of Janojee, was invested as Sena Sahib Soobeh. 
Sabajee oontmumg the stronger party, Moodajee remamed with 
the Peishwa, but Bughoojee and Durya Bye returned towards 
Berar Bugonath Bao resolved m the first mstance to oppose 
Nizam Ally, and to endeavour to cripple his power , otherwise, 
by crossmg the Kistna, he must have left his own terntoiy 
exposed to the ravages of the Nizam and Sabajee Bhonslay 

At this critical period, when tlie aimy had marched and 
Bugonath Bao was on the eve of departure from Poona, Bam 
Shastree w aited upon hun in the manner which has been mentioned 
The other mmisters were less smceie, but as Bugonath Bao 
showed himself suspicious and distrustful of all the experienced 
men who were capable of supporting his government, they soon 
became entirely estranged fiom his councils Sewdasheo Bam- 
chundur, Chmtoo Wittul, Abbajee Mahdeo, and Sukaram Hurry, 
the persons of whom he made choice, were ill-quahfied to supply 
their place In the month of November, the Peishwa s army 

1 Appendix to the Fifth Report of the Committee of Secrecy. 
Bombay Records, and jMahiatta MSS The Seyr Mutuakhereen gives 
a very confused account of these transactions at Delhi, whicli does 
not agree with any of the authoiities above quoted 
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approached that of Nizam Ally, before the latter was prepared, 
and he was compelled to seek shelter under the walls of Beder. 
For three weeks there were daily skirmishes, ui which the Mah- 
rattas were generally successful , the Moghuls, when pressed, 
retiied undei cover of the cannon on the woiks, and the Mahrattas, 
although they occasionally brought up guns to cannonade, ' were 
obliged to retu’e daily to their camp on the bank of the Man] era, 
as most of the wells - m the immediate vicmity of Beder were 
withm gun-shot of the walls of the fort 

From the leports of these partial actions, the unpoiiularity of 
Rugoba might be lead in repeated accoimts of his being defeated, 
woimded, or at the point of death * The Moghul army, however, 

1 Biigonath Bao used a large brass gun on this occasion called 
Maha Kalee (the goddess of destruction), which is now at Poona, and 
which throws a ball o long way, as I fancy some of my leaders could 
testify 

2 Besides, all Hindoos are very particular in regaid to watei and 
always prefei drinking fiom a runmng stream 

“ The following extract from one of Mr Mostyn’s dispatches is a 
specimen of the invention of the day Since closing my address 
to the Committee (the select committee of the Bombay Government 
IS meant), ‘ I have learnt that a party of the Nizam’s foot approached 
quite to BrUgoba’s tent, undiscovered, and were taken for his own 
guard, who by some means were absent that night On their 
endeavouring to enter the tent, some of the servants found them out 
and alarmed the camp They were then obliged to fly as fast as 
possible , however, one out through the tent walls and made a blow 
at Bugoba, which took just below his right shoulder, cut four inches 
down the arm, and halt through the bone Afterwards a firing com- 
menced, when a musket ball grazed along his left arm, so that he 
IS now lame of both arms, has a fever, and several ulcers about his 
knee The elephant with the gold standard ’ (my readers will recog- 
nize the Juree Putka) ‘ the Moghuls earned off , this is looked upon 
with these people as a most unlucky omen ’ Mr Mostyn, who had 
not then much experience in Mahratta politics, writes all the above 
as intelligence which he fully credited , he might have stopped his 
evidence when he came to such particulars as the jour inches, which 
a good member of a Pnnehayet would have done, and extracted valu- 
able evidence, not from the falsehoods spoken, but from what his 
judgment could clearly interpret as the object of the speaker Strange 
as it may appear, it was upon the receipt of the dispatch of which the 
above is an extract, that the Bombay Government came to the reso- 
lution, in case of the death or deposition of Bugoba, to take posses- 
sion of Salsette, &o , by force of arms , and I may remark that Mr. 
Tayler’s able letter to the Bengal Government, 9th October, 1775, 
founded on Mr Mostyn’s intelligence, is incorrect Col Wilks and 
Mr Mill have been led into error from the same circumstance. Bugo- 
nath Bao was not defeated 
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soon became straitened , and Nizam Ally could only bung on his 
supplies and remforoements by risking an action with the Mah- 
rattas at a great disadvantage He therefore proposed 
(Dec. 9.) to treat, and it was agreed on the 9th Decembei that 
he should give up territory yieldmg an annual sum of 
twenty lacks of rupees This cession, if judiciously distributed 
amongst the Mahratta chiefs, would probably have enabled 
Bugonath Bao to maintain an ascendancy m the state , but after 
all was settled Nizam Ally, with a show of the greatest fianloiess, 
paid him a visit, brought to his recollection their former alliance, 
and bemg well acquainted with the circumstances in which 
Bugonath Bao stood, assured him of his perpetual friendship on 
all future occasions , he praised the wisdom of his admmistration, 
affected even to be proud of his submission to the great Bugonath 
Bao, and mamfested entire confidence m his generosity, by 
placmg before him his seal of state and desiring him to add as 
much more to the cession as he thought fit 

Bugonath Bao, to the great joy of liis domestic enemies, m 
an effusion of misplaced generosity immediately restoied the 
whole , and although little can bo said m excuse for his being thus 
openly cajoled by the well-known Nizam Ally, it is one of many 
proofs that he was still more weak than wicked 

Bugonath Bao, after peace was concluded with the Moghuls, 
encamped for some time at Kulbuiga, and detached Trimbuck 
Bao Mama to watch the motions of Sabajee Bhonslay, who 
occupied a threatening position m the neighbouihood of Aurung- 
abad This ariangement was precisely that which Bugoba’s 
enemies desired, and they perceived with secret pleasure that 
his mmd was completely occupied in planning an expedition into 
the Carnatic, where he projected not only the expulsion of Hyder 
from the Mahratta districts, of which he had possessed himself, 
but the punishment of Mohummud Ally and the English for 
havmg reduced Tanjoie ‘ In prosecution of these designs he 
proceeded towards the Kistna, but m the meantime a cabal was 
formmg against hun, which soon obstructed his progress 

Sukaiam Bappoo and Nana Furmwees had, on different 
pretences, withdrawn themselves from the army and returned 
to Poona. They were soon followed by Gunput Bao Bastia, 

* It was earned by storm 17th September, 1773 (Madras Records.) 
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Babajee Naik Baramiitteekwr, and several other persons of 
consequence Moraba Furnuwees was the last of his old ministers 
that quitted his camp, except Bujaba Pooiundhuiee 

It was evident to all but Rugoba and his immediate dependants 
that there was some scheme m agitation The principal persons 
of the Poona ministry at tlus time, of whom so much has been 
written, weie Sukaiam Bappoo, Tnmbuck Rao Mama, the two 
Furnuwees, Nana and Moraba, Bujaba Poorundhiiree, Anund 
Rao Jewajee - and Hmry Punt Phuikay “ , — all men raised by 
the piesent family ot Peishwas, and totally, as the reader will 
perceive, distinct from the eight Puidhans of Sivajee and Shao 

Theie weie a vaiiety of conjectures in the Mahratta country as 
to the revolution meditated , some said the mmisters intended to 
release the Raja , others, that a person assuming the name of 
Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, and now a prisoner m the fort of Ahmed- 
nugur, was to be set up as Peishwa in the room of Rugonath Rao 
This Sewdasheo Rao, or Siiddaba, according to the familiar name 
by which the peison alluded to was known, was a Kanoja Bramm 
from Hindoostan, who peisonated the Bhow, and laised an 
msurrection, which had been suppressed by his capture and the 
dispersion of his followeis But impostors of this description 
obtain surprismg ciedence m the Deccan , and it was still a 
popular belief that the real Bhow Sahib, confined for state reasons, 
was about to be released eind opposed to the unpopular Dada 
Sahib « 

A.D. 1774 . — The development, however, of their real plans 
soon put an end to surmises It havmg been discovered that 

1 The nephew oi grandson of Bappoojee Naik Baramutteekur, who 
was maiiied to the aunt of Ballajee Bajee Rao, and ivho endeavouied, 
with the support of Rughoojee Bhonslay, to purchase the office of 
Peishwa in 1740 

2 Anund Rao Jewajee, commonly called the Khasgeewala, from 
havmg the charge of all the Peishwa’s personal affairs He was the 
son of Govmd Sew Ram, already repeatedly mentioned 

“ Huiry Punt Phurkay was of very low origin, havmg been a 
common domestic m the family of Tnmbuck Rao Dixit, a banker m 
Poona 

* Rugoba and Dada Sahib were familiar or domestic names for 
Rugonath Rao, as Suddaba and Bhow Sahib were for Sewdasheo Rao 
Chimnajee Mr Mostyn mentions that the impostor was confined 
m Doulutabad, which is a mistake , he was aftei wards removed from 
Ahmednugui to Rutnaguiry, which I shall have occasion to notice 
presently 
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Gunga Bye, the widow of Narrain Rao, was pregnant, it was 
resolved, on pretence of carrying her to a place of safety, to convey 
her to the fort of Poorundhiu* But it is generally believed that 
the real motive was to disgmse an intention they had formed of 
eventually exchanging the infant of Gunga Bye m case of its 
proving a female, by substitutmg a male child For this purpose 
several Bramm women in a state of piegnaney are said to have 
been conveyed mto the foit at the same time. Gunga Bye 
herself was carried off from Poona by Nana Furnuwees and Hurry 
Punt Phurkay on the morning of the 30th Januaiy, but the leason 
of her removal was iiublicly aimounced Parwuttee Bye, the 
widow of Sewdasheo Rao, a lady veiy much lespected, accom- 
panied her The mmisteis foiimng themselves into a sort of 
regency undei Gunga Bye began to govern the countiy m hei nanua 
All the adherents of Riigonath Rao were thrown mto confinement 
Negotiations were opened with Nizam Ally and Sabajee Bhonslay, 
both of whom agreed to support the widow s pretensions, and 
intrigues, managed by Kiist Rao Bulwunt m the camp of 
Rugonath Rao, were ready to bm'st forth in general revolt the 
moment that a signal was received fiom the confederates at 
Poona 1 

In the meantime Rugonath Rao had advanced beyond Bellary, 
and had admitted an airangement w'lth Hyder Ally His pecu- 
niary distress was so ui'gent that, upon Hyder’ s paymg a few lacks 
of rupees and promismg to make up the sum to twenty-five lacks, 
Rugoba relinquished all claim to three of the Maliratta districts, 
and Hyder probably then forraaw that the rest must m the 
course of a very short time fall mto his hands In a few days, 
on hearing of the events that had happened at Poona, Rugonath 
Rao was compelled to abandon his designs of levying a tribute 
from the provmce of Aicot, and concluded a tieat}'^ at Callian- 
droog, by which Hyder leoognized his light of succession as 
Peishwa and agieed to pay him, and only to him, an annual tribute 
of SIX lacks of lupees “ 

Rugonath Rao had information of the revolution before any 
person m his camp, and was warned to be on his guard against 

^ Mahratta MSS and Mi Mostyn’s dispatches 

2 Wilks I follow the Mahratta MSS and what can be gathered 
fiom Mr Mostyn’s dispatches, in stating the payment by Hyder 
to have been prior to receiving tlie news of the revolution 
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several of his Surdars, but especially Bliowan Rao Pntee Needhee. 
'Uncertain what to do, where wisdom would probably have done 
nothing, he called upon Bhowan Rao to account for his being at 
the head of four thousand horse, when three hundred was the 
complement required to be furnished by the tenure of his Jagheer 
lands The Pntee Needhee would not condescend to answer an 
inquiry so abrupt Rugonath Rao threatened to attack hun, and 
ordered Moorar Rao Ghorepuray Senaputtee ‘ to plunder his 
troops ’ Ghoiepuiay replied that he was ready to fight any 
enemy of the state, but this bemg a domestic quarrel he begged to 
be excused A similar answer was returned by Wamun Rao 
Govmd Putwiudhun and several other commanders He then 
ordered out lus household troops, and guns were biought ready 
oo ipen, m case he should still lefuse an explanation . but finding 
tlie Pntee Needhee resolute, and his followers, mostly all from the 
banks of the Maun and the Yairla, declaring to a man that they 
would die with hun, Rugonath Rao went himself to Bhowan Rao 
and demanded an interview He was received respectfully , but 
when sitting down the latter laid his sword between them, and on 
being asked by the Peishwa why he took such a precaution, ‘ It 
is,’ said Bhowan Rao, ‘ lest the Punt Purdhan should forget that 
he IS about to confer with the Pntee Needhee ’ After some 
general assurances on both sides, the visit termmated by Rugonath 
Rao agreemg to advance him a sum of money , and all resort 
to coercion ceased ^ 

The Pntee Needhee and Moorar Rao Ghoiepuray continued 
with Rugonath Rao, who now commenced his maich towards 
Poona 'Wamun Rao, with all who openly declared for the 
mmisterial party, separated from his army, but they always 
encamped a march on his left flank, with every precaution to 
prevent surprise, reservmg attack until the approach of some of 
the three divisions which were moving to co-operate with them 
Tnmbuck Rao Mama and Sabajee Bhonslay were advancmg 
from Purinda , Hurry Punt Phurkay was on his route at the 
head of a division from Poona , whilst Nizam Ally was marchmg 
across the country from Kulburga, to co-operate with either of 
these armies that might first appear, still however pretending to 
be the friend of Rugonath Rao. Trimbuck Rao Mama, jealous 


1 have this anecdote from Appajee Gonedeo, who was present. 
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of Rugonath Rao’s reputation as a soldier* and ambitious of 
the honoui of reducing him, findmg that Sabajee, who had views 
of his own to answei, w'as very tardy m his advance, pushed on 
in front of his division, ciossed the Beema at Punder- 
(March.) poor on the 4th March, when Rugonath Rao, who was 
close in his neighbourhood, made a sudden attack upon 
him on a fine plam between Kasseegaoin and Punderpoor, where 
in less than twenty minutes, with a foice consideiably inferior 
to that of his opponent, Rugonath Rao obtained a complete 
victory, mortally wounded Tiimbuck Rao Mama, and took him 
piisonei 

Rugonath Rao was one of the foremost m a charge winch he 
made, supported only by his owm division, amountmg to about 
ten thousand horse Gungadhur Rao Rastia, second m command 
of Trimbuck Rao’s army, was wounded, but escaped “ Neither 
the Piitee Needhee nor Moorai Rao Ghoropiuay, although both 
in Rugonath Rao’s army, was engaged , the former withdrew 
and after a short tune jomed Hurry Punt Phuikay, and the latter 
took the opportunity of the confusion to retire towards his 
principality at Gootee and never more reorossed the Kistna 
Huiry Punt Phurkay immediately effected a junction with 
Sabajee Bhonslay and the Nizam, but neither of them w'us in 
haste to bring the war to a conclusion 

The success thus obtained by Rugoba gave momentary life 
to his drooping cause He was enabled to raise a laige sum of 
money in Punderpoor, partly by contiibution and partly by 
pawning a poition of some prize jewels w'hich were biought back 
by Visajee Kishen Irom Hmdoostaii, and on his return, agieeably 
to old Mahratta usage, piesented to Rugonath Rao as the head 
of the government 

(April.) — The gieatest consternation prevailed m Poona, and 
accoidmg to the mvanable practice of the mhabitants on such 
occasions, dreading alike their friends and foes, all began to pack 

* Tnmbuok Rao Mama was, as will be recollected, the officer who 
defeated Hyder three years before 

s Mr Mostyn’s dispatches describe a stratagem practised by Rugoba 
on this occasion, but it is not mentioned in any Mahiatta account, 
and besides, from the nature of the ground where it happened, which 
IS a very extensive, bare plain, not apparently favourable to the growth 
of jungle, I doubt the possibiUty of an ambuscade such os Rugoba is 
said to have contrived 
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up their property and fly to forts or retired villages, where they 
esteemed themselves secure Troops flocked to Rugoba’ s standai d 

and he advanced for a few days towards the capital , but having 
no funds to support his arms', wluch soon amounted to thiity or 
forty thousand men, becommg suspicious of then fidelity, and 
mdulgmg hopes of moie effectual suppoit fiom Siiidia, Holkai, or 
eventually the English, with all of whom he was negotiatmg, he 
suddenly shaped his course towards Buihanpoor This resolu- 
tion he adopted at a tune when the mmistois, jealous of each 
other, dreadmg the resentment of Rugoba, and doubtmg the inten- 
tions of Sabajee Bhonslay as well as of the Nizam, were on the 
pomt of releasing the Raja of Satara, as a measure calculated 
to have ensm’ed them the aid of many of the Mahratta soldiery, 
who were discontented oi neutral But the retreat of Rugoba 
at once turned the scale of opmion m then favour, and the design 
was abandoned He was followed by the combmed aimies of 
Hurry Punt Phuikay, the Nizam, and Sabajee Bhonslay, which 
together amounted to fifty thousand men , but the pursuit was 
purposely retarded by Nizam Ally m ordei to obtain possession 
of some territory, promised by the ministers for his tieacheiy 
to Rugoba , and thus the fugitive Peisliwa had leisure to levy 
contributions from the oountiy as he went along The ctisis, 
however, was passed, he had lost an oppoitimity of 
Apill 18. retrieving his affairs, and the biith of Mahdoo Rao 
Narram, on the 18th Aprd, gave a fimshmg blow to his 
ever bemg recognized as Peishwa Notwithstandmg the sus- 
picions created by the scheme which was adopted for eventually 
imposmg upon the country, theie is very little doubt but that the 
child was the son of the murdeied Nairain Rao 

Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Furnuwees weie deputed by Gunga 
Bye to receive the clothes of mvestiture foi her son, which were 
sent from Satara by the Raja, m charge of Mahdoo Rao Neelkunt 
Poorundhuree, and the infant was formally installed as Peishwa 
when he was foity days old One of the fiist acts of the mmisters 
under his government was to lemove Rughoojee, the adopted 
son of Janojee Bhonslay, from the office of Sena Sahib Soobeh, 
by conferrmg that dignity on Sabajee, their ally 

Rugonath Rao remained a short time at Burhanpoor, m hopes 
of bemg jomed by Holkar and Smdia , but at last, contrary to 
the iidvice of his friends, he crossed the Nerbuddah, when Mooda- 
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jee Bhonslay and all his followers, except about seven thousand 
horse, deserted him On his ai rival at Indore he was met by 
Mahadajee Sindia and Tookajeo Holkar, received with the greatest 
respect, and it was generally reported that these two chiefs 
would espouse Ins cause , it was also stated that the two brothel's, 
Govmd Rao and Futih Sing Gaekwar, then contendmg for the 
possession of Gnzerat, as will be heieafter explamed, had agreed 
to submit their dispute to the arbitration of Holkar and Sindia, 
and to imite with them m aupportmg Rugonath Rao Nizam 
Ally, staggered by these rumours, disappointed at not having 
received the pioinised cessions, and willing to sell his aid to either 
party the more likely to have the povi ei of grantmg his demands, 
cantoned foi the rams at Basum , Hiuiy Punt Phm'kay occupied 
a position m the neighbourhood of Bmhanpoor 

The ministers very soon became jealous of each other Nana 
Furnuwees was too cautious to take the lead m an mfant govern- 
ment , but, like the generality of men who have risen by revolu- 
tion and who seldom appear in the foreground, he supported 
Sulraram Bappoo as the person likely to have most weight 
and consideration with the public This conduct m him proceeded 
as much from timidity as design Sukaram was an old, cautious, 
time-servmg couitiei, but he was a man of much more courage 
than Nana Furnuwees, and in the humble and assiduous attention 
of his colleague and adherent he did not foresee a futm'e rival and 
a poiveiful foe Such, mdeed, was the influence of Sukaram 
Bappoo that his secession from the cause of the mmisters, which 
Nana often appiehended, would have rumed them One cucum- 
stance not geneially known, which was used by Nana as an mstru- 
ment of ambition, was the power he had acquired over the mmd 
of the legent Gunga Bye , for, although a piofound seciet at 
the time, the young widow was deeply enamoured of Nana Furnu- 
wees, and was taught by him the best means of goveinmg the old 
mmister 

Moraba, the cousm of Nana, who had been the ostensible 
prune minister of Mahdoo Rao, was dissatisfied on findmg little 
deference paid to his counsel, and would leadily have returned 
to Rugonath Rao, if he could have effected it with safety and 
ensured his future powei Such of the other mmisters as would 
not submit to Sukaram and Nana were soon united m common 
discontent The cabal, m shoit, divided mto two parties, and 
II — o 
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their clisagieement became generally known by the discovery 
of a correspondence on the part of Moraba, Bujaba, and Babajee 
Naik, with the ex-Peishwa It appealed, from letters inter- 
cepted by Huiiy Punt, that these tlu-ee had formed a plan for 
securmg the peisons of Sukaram Bappoo, Nana Furnuwees, 
Gunga Bye, and her son , all of whom, on account of the chilhng 
cold frequently experienced m hill-forts duimg the rams, had 
come down from Pooi-undhur to reside m the neighboiumg village 
of Sassoor , but leceivmg mteUigence on the 30th June of this 
consprracy, they mstantly, with imdissembled pamc, betook 
themselves to the foit 

Hurry Punt Phurkay, leavmg a detachment at Burhanpoor, 
countermarched on Poorundhur , and Krist Rao Bulwunt, the 
mmistenal agent with Nizam Ally, by stipulating for the im- 
mediate cession of upwards of thirteen lacks ^ of Jagheer territory 
and promismg more, mduced him to fnove to Amungabad to 
give countenance to their cause , but the discovery of their 
conspiracy at once defeated the designs of the feeble triumvirate, 
and Hmry Punt was duected to halt at the Ajunta Ghaut. 

Hyder Ally, immediately on perceiving these commotions, 
seized the oppoitunity m oidei to complete his conquests of the 
whole of the Maluatta distiicts south of the Toongbuddra He 
attacked Sera in peisoii, whilst his son Tippoo besieged Gurum- 
condah ® At the same time Busalut Jmig, fiom Adonee,' entered 
the Mahratta country and levied contributions as far as Hutnee 
and Merich No eftort could be made to save Sera and Gurum- 
condah . they therefore soon fell , but Wamun Rao Govmd 
Putwuidhun and Anund Rao Rastia were detached for the pro- 
tection of their own districts, and soon compelled Busalut Jung 
to letiie These chiefs received mstructions to return to the 
capital as soon as possible , and Bhew Rao Yeswunt Psuisia, 
Ramchundur Gunnesh, Visajee Kishen, and Bhowan Rao Pntee 
Needhee were employed m raising men m the districts, who were 
all to be at Poona on the Hussera Agents were employed 
throughout the countiy to blacken the crimes of Rugoba and 
hold forth the justice of then- cause The mmisteis at the same 

1 The amount actually ceded, as appears by the state accounts, 
was rupees 13,23, 339-G-l, of which Bookun-ud-dowlah, the minister, 
received rupees 1,38,209-10-1 

“ Mr. Mostyn’s dispatch 17 th April, 1774. 
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time breathed nothing but a spirit of umon and concord they 
determmed on obtaining the absolute submission of Rugoba , 
and then’ active and judicious preparations for hostility showed 
that they understood the best means of ensuring pacification. 

Rugonath Rao, m the meantime, with a force of about thirty 
thousand men, chiefly composed of the troops of Smdia and Holkar, 
advanced from Indore to the banks of the Taptee, where he 
expected to be jomed by Moodajee Bhonslay and Govmd Rao 
Gaekwar In this situation he renewed his negotiations with 
the English Government at Bombay * 



CHAPTER XXV 


raoM A D 1772 to a d. 1775 

A.D. 1772. — The Court of Directors, m a dispatch to the 
Presidency of Bombay, of the 1st of April, 1772, directed that a 
resident envoy should be appomted to the Peishwa’a couit , and 
Mr Thomas Mostyn, of the Bombay Civil Sei vice, who had formerly 
been at Poona, in the situation of assistant to Mi Puce’s mission, 
was selected by the Court of Du-ectors for this impoitant duty 

The declared mtention of the East India Company in appomt- 
mg an envoy was for the purpose of acquirmg from time to time, 
upon safe and honourable terms, such piivileges and rights as 
might be beneficial to their commerce and of security to their 
possessions, by maintainmg a fiiendly mteioourse with all the 
native poweis , but carefully ahstamuig fiom active alliance 
with any The Resident was insti noted to communicate to 
Madias and Bengal duect all mteihgence he could piooiue 
relative to the designs of the Mahrattas of a natui'e likely to 
affect those Piesidencies , but the principal objects of the mission 
wete to obtain possession of the island of Salsettc, the poit of 
Bassein, and the small islands of Keneiy, Hog island, Elephanta, 
and Cai anj a The advantage of these islands was j ustly considered 
of gieat impoitance, in oidei to preclude other nations horn having 
access to the spacious and excellent harbour of Bombay , by far 
the most commodious poit in India It was already celebrated 
foi its dockyaid,! and was well adapted to become the mait, not 

1 [The first regular dock was opened in Bombay in 1750, two more 
docks being constructed during the next fifteen years undei the 
supervision of Lavjl NasarvanjI Wadia, the master-builder These 
docks were mentioned by Grose (1750), Ives (1757), Niebuhi (17b3), 
and Parsons (1775), and were described as ‘ the pride of Bombay and 
the astonishment of travellers ’ They are now included in the Govern- 
ment Dockyard, and are built on the site of an old bay or inlet, which 
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only for the supply of the interior of western India, but the empo- 
rium of the tiade with Chma, the coasts of Persia, Arabia, and the 
Bed Sea The occupation of Salsette likewise secured the prin- 
cipal mlet to the Mahratta country for woollens and other staples 
of England, which are said to have been at that time supphed 
to the amount of foui’teen lacks of rupees annually The expenses 
of the Bombay establishment far exceeded the receipts, and it 
was hoped that by the possession of those places and the Mahratta 
share of the revenue of Smat the balance would be nearly equal 

Permission for the envoy to reside at Poona was granted by 
Mahdoo Rao , and Mi Mostyn arrived there a few days prior 
to that Peishwa’s death , otherwise, it was Mr Mostyn’s opinion, 
the sueoeedmg admmistration would not have allowed him to 
remam 

Some time elapsed before any event favourable to the views of 
the Company occurred. The Bombay Piesidency, in consequence 
of certaui claims on the Nabob of Batoach, due by right of 
sovereignty to the government of Surat, sent a force, just before 
the rams of the 5''eai 1771, to enfoice their demands, but as the 
expedition failed, prepaiations weie made for the renewal of 
hostilities after the monsoon- This armament was counter- 
manded m consequence of the arrival of the Nabob at Bombay, 
whose object appeals to have been merely to obtam a cessation 
of arms by trusting to the generosity of the English, m hopes that 
the confidence he had shown nnght operate m his favour, either 
by inducing the Bombay Government to relinquish their claims 
or b> affordmg him time to cement an alliance with the family 
of Gaekwar A treaty was concluded on the 30th November at 
Bombay , but as the terais did not come up to the full extent of 
the Nabob’s hopes, the Enghsh chief at the Baroach factory was 
m a short time treated with great disiespect , on which he was 
desired to retire to Surat The expedition, as before projected, 
was carried mto effect , and Baroach, with the loss of the gallant 

in early days formed the only secuie anchorage for small vessels. 
Two more docks weie constructed on the same site m 1807 and 1810, 
during the governorship of Jonathan Duncan The Wadia family, as 
master-builders of the dockyard, built 170 var vessels for the Com- 
pany, 34 war vessels foi the Royal Navy, and 87 vessels for private 
firms between 1736 and 1863 Most of them wore built of teak, and 
were so strong and seaworthy that many of them lasted for sixty 
years (For a full description see BCG, 1909, iii 266-78 )] 
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and accomplished General David Wedderbum,'^ was taken by 
storm on the 18th November, 1772, the same day on which 
Mahdoo Rao died. 

When the Resident at Poona was first sent for on busmess by 
the new Peishwa, the exchange, or an equivalent for Baroachi 
was one of the few things discussed, but no offer was made 
which could lead to the subject most important to his mission 

A.D. 1773. — Aftei the murder of Narram Rao, durmg the 
progress of Rugonath Rao’s warfare with the Nizam in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beder, the reports circulated by his enemies of lus 
probable death or deposition mduced the Bombay Government 
to dehberate on what would then be the state of their relations 
with the Mahrattas They concluded that the family of the 
Peishwa, with whom only they had existmg treaties, must become 
extmct by the demise of Rugoba , and they conceived that their 
engagements with the Poona government only existed whilst 
that family contmued at the head of the admmistration Accord- 
ingly, without further scruple they determined that should either 
of the events alluded to take place, they would possess themselves 
of Salsette by force of arms * The ready credit given to those 
unfavouiable rumours at Bombay, and a subsequent hasty belief 
m the rismg fortunes of Rugoba, are attributable to the same bias , 
a desire of the President and Council to fulfil the object of their 
employers, and court their favour by possessmg themselves, and 
that too at all events, of the long coveted islands 

A.D. 1774. — When Rugonath Rao, instead of marchmg with 
bold confidence to Poona, shaped his course to the northward, 
he clearly exposed Ins situation to men less under the influence 
of interested hopes than the members of the Bombay Government, 
and betrayed his alarm to the Resident at Poona by sending an 
agent, with hurried and mdeflmte applications, for a great deal 
of money and a great many troops ® , which only showed that he 
stood in much need of aid, but had a very confused idea of what 
plan he should follow to obtain it, or how to extricate himself 
from difficulty 


^ [General Wedderburn’s tomb lies in the north-west corner of 
Broach fort, about 260 yards from the bastion He was killed on 
November 14, 1772 {I G. Bom , 1909, i 319 )] 

2 Bombay Secret Consultations 
® Mr Mostyn’s Letters (Bombay Records ) 
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The Bombay Government were willing to assist him with some 
men, conditionally , but fuither negotiation through Mi Mostyn 
at Poona could not be prosecuted owing to the distant retreat 
of Rugoba, who continued his maich as far as Malwa. There, 
after he had recruited his forces, he determined to recross the 
Nerbuddah, and accoidingly advanced to a position on the Taptee, 
where, as already alluded to, he renewed his overtures to the 
Englisli thi'ougli Mr Robeit Gambler, the acting chief or civil 
governor of Surat His agent infoimed Mr. Gambler that Rugoba 
was desiious of entering on a treaty for the purpose of being 
furnished with a sufficient force to caiiy him to Poona, and estab- 
lish hun m the government , for which he would defray the 
charges of the expedition, make very consideiable grants to the 
Company, and enter mto any terms of friendship and alliance 
the President and Council at Bombay might choose ’ ' This 
acceptable proposal was received at Bombay on the 
(Sept. 6.) flth September, when the President and Council agreed 
to assist Rugoba intli all the troops they could spare, 
which, mcludmg a portion of artillery, amounted to about two 
thousand five hundied men, on condition that he should advance 
fifteen oi twenty lacks of lupees , and, on bemg established m 
the government at Poona, cede to the Honourable Company m 
peipetuity Salsette, the small islands contiguous to Bombay, 
and Bassein with its dependencies The Mahratta share of 
revenue in Surat and Baroaoh was, it possible, to be obtamed , 
and also piotection fioin Mahratta inroads into the Bengal 
piovmces and the possessions of the Nabob of the Carnatic 

The original of the above lesolution is signed by Mr William 
Hornby,^ Governor and Piesident, Ml Daniel Draper, Mr William 

Mr Gambler’s Letters (Bombay Records ) 

2 [William Hornby became Governor of Bombay on February 26, 
1771, and held office until January 1, 1784 His name has been given 
to the well-known Vellaid (Poituguese Vallado, ‘a fence’), which was 
constructed during his governorship on the west side of Bombay 
Island between Mahalakshral and Vaill, to shut out the sea which 
at high tide tendered the central portion of the Island a swamp Hornby 
IS stated to have built this embankment wnthout the sanction of the 
Directors of the Company, who weio disinclined to face the expendi- 
ture (Rs 100,000) Hearing that he had completed the work in 
defiance of their ordeis, the Diieotors sent a dispatch oi dering his 
suspension from office , but Hornby, whose term had nearly expired 
when the dispatch was received, kept it in his custody until after 
he had handed over chaige to his successor The Directors were irate, 
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Tayler of the Civil Service, and Mr John Watson, Cominodore of 
the Bombay Maiine, who were the counsellors present on that 
memorable occasion In the course of the consultation, a doubt 
arose whether the president and members had a legal right to 
enter on any treaty without the concurrence of the Governor- 
General in Council, as the operation of the Act of Parliament of 
1773, which rendeied the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
suboidmate to Bengal, was to have effect m India from the first 
of August , but as mtunation had not been received of the arrival 
of the members appomted from Europe, without whom the 
supreme parliamentary council could not be constituted, their 
proceedmg, on matuie deliberation, was deemed unobjectionable 

The offers of Riigoba, however, m answer to the proposals of 
the Bombay Government fell very far short of wlrnt was 
expected. He positively i of used to cede Salsette, a condition 
so indispensable that Mr Gambler without delay replied 
to his proposals in such temos as he conceived himself 
authorized to offer, without wasting the time necessary for a 
refeience to Bombay , of winch the President and Council ap- 
proved Rugoba adlieied to his oiiguial declaration of not 
relmquishmg Bassein and Salsette , he also stated his mability 
to raise the large advance of cash, but offered to cede districts 
and claims of much greater value m Guzeiat, amounting m all 
to eleven lacks annually , to pay sue lades of rupees in advance, 
and one lack and a half monthly, for the expense of one thousand 
Europeans two thousand Sepoys, and fifteen guns The Govern- 
ment agieed to part of these propositions , and, on condition of 
his making the cession up to eighteen and a half lacks, they even 
consented to waive the grand acquisition of Salsette , but at this 
stage of the negotiation they were alarmed by the receipt of 
mtelligence from their envoy at Goa that the Portuguese govern- 
ment had sent a foimidable armament from Europe, for the avowed 
purpose of recovering them lost possessions, mcludmg Salsette 
and Bassein ^ 

and issued orders that the Governor himself should never open dis- 
patches in future, and that they should be first read and registered 
by one of the Secretaries to Government (Maclean, Guide to Bomhav. 
1875 )] 

^ [The Bombay Government wrote to the Governor-General and 
Council saymg that if the seizure of Salsette by the Portuguese had 
taken place, ‘ it would not only have effectually prevented us from 
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Offers to surrender the fort of Tannah, by the Mahratta officer 
in charge, for the sum of two lacks and sixty thousand rupees, 
had been made to Mi Hoinby as early as the precedmg month 
of Februaiy or March, at a tune when the greatest confusion 
prevailed at Poona, and unth the consent of his Council Mr. 
Hornby offered one lack The Mahratta authorities were disposed 
to betray their trust for one lack and twenty thousand rupees, 
which would have been complied with, but, on considermg the 
state of the Mahiatta government and the probability of obtaming 
possession by other means, the negotiation with the Killidar was 
suspended On receipt, however, of the mtelhgence from Goa 
the scheme was lenewed, and Mi Mostyn was instructed, m case 
of their obtainmg possession, to use every possible endeavour to 
reconcile it to the ministerial party, as a measure of precaution 
to prevent the island from fallmg into the hands of the Portuguese , 
and to Bugoba similar assurances weie to be given In the mean- 
time mfoimation of the pieparations at Goa had been received 
at Poona, and had induced the mmisteis to reinforce the garrison 
of Tannah with five hundred men , which circumstance, and the 
strict Match kept up, effectually obstructed the designs of the 
Mahiatta party disposed to make it over 

In consequence of this disappointment, and the additional 
obstacles with which they should have to contend m attemptmg 
to reduce it by foice, the matter w'as agam deliberated 
Dec. 9. on the 9thDecembei, when the Pi esident in Council deter- 
mmed at all events that they ought to anticipate the 
Portuguese An expedition, consistmg of six hundred and twenty 
Europeans, moluding aitilleiy, one thousand Sepoys, and two 
hundred gun Lascars, ivas accordmgly piepaied under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Kobert Goidon , and although the 
situation of Tamiah was such as to preclude the employment of 
the larger vessels of the Company s Marine, a.s the Governor 

ever aequirmg Salsette for the Honourable Company, but the Portu- 
guese would then again have had it in their powoi to obstruct our 
trade by being in possession of the principal passes to the inland 
country and to lay whatever imiiosition they pleased upon it, which 
in former times on every occasion they were so prone to do, which of 
course would have been of infinite prejudice to the trade, revenue and 
mterests of the Company m these jiarts, insomuch that we should 
in great measure have been subject to the caprice of the Portuguese ’ 
(See Danvers, Report on Portuguese Records, pp 108-10 , B.G.O , ii. 
115 f)] 
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expressed a wish that Commodore Watson should superintend 
the naval pait of the enterpiise, and have ]omt authoiity with 
General Goidon, the Commodore, on the General’s acquiescence 
m the airangement, cheei fully complied The troops 
Dec. 12. proceeded on the 12th of December, and on the ensumg 
day a part of the Portuguese fleet anchored m the mouth 
of the harbour of Bombay and formally protested against their 
proceedings The Pi esident and Council used many arguments ^ in 
justification of their measures, they declared they would 
(Dec. 20.) issue no coimtermand, and batteiies were opened agamst 
Tannah on the 20th December On the eighth day 
the breach was considered practicable, but it was necessary to All 
up the ditch before they could advance to the assault They 
attempted this operation on the night of the 27th 
(Dec. 27.) December, when they were forced to retue with the 
loss of one hunched Europeans, mcludmg officers killed 
and wounded, but next evenmg the fort was carried by assault, 
when the soldiers, exasperated by their loss, put the greater part 
of the gaiiison to the sword Among the sufferers at Tannah 
was Commodore John Watson, a brave and expeiienced officer, 
who was mortally wounded ’ on the third day of the siege 

A separate detachment under the command of Lieutenant- 

C 

1 (The mam argument of the Bombay Council was that the Marathas 
had seized Salsette from the Portuguese thirty-seven yeais before, 
and that the Poituguese had never made any attempt during that 
period to retake ‘ the countiies situated between Chaul and Daman ’ 
(BCG, 1909, 11 116 )] 

2 His wounds were most pamful, but rather singular to occasion 
death A cannon shot struck the sand close to him, and drove the 
particles into his body [The diary of the Bombay Government of 
December 28, 1774, recoids that ' the body of the late John Watson, 
Esquire, was interred this mommg m the burying-ground without 
the town (i e Sonapur cemetery on the modern Queen’s Road), being 
attended by the prmcipal inhabitants ’ The Bombay cathedral con- 
tains a tablet to the memory of Watson with the following inscrip- 
tion ‘ To the memory of John Watson, Esq , Superintendent of the 
Marine at the Presidency, and Commandor-in-Chief of the naval force 
employed m the reduction of Salsette m the year 1774 An officer 
who manifested an unremitted zeal for the interest of the East India 
Company and the honour of his country at the siege of Thana He 
was mortally wounded the 21st December 1774, and died m this town 
the 27th following, m the ii2nd yeai of his age As a testimony of 
his distinguished merit and eminent services, the United East India 
Company erected this monument ’ (Forrest’s Selections (Mardthd 
Series), vol i, p 201)] 
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Colonel Keating was sent to take possession of the fort of Versovah 
on the noithern extiemity of Salsette The island of Caranja^ 
(or Oorun accoidmg to the Malirattas) was also occupied, and the 
whole of Salsette leduced before Kew Year’s Day - 

In the meantime the negotiations with Rugoba were continued, 
but the ministers havmg secretly engaged Smdia and HoUsar m 
their interests and collected an army of about thirty thousand 
men, quitted Poorundhur on the 27th November, and advanced 
towards the Taptee Rugonath Rao was apprised of the secession 
of Holkar and Smdia m sufficient time to escape from bemg 
surrounded, and having thrown a strong garrison mto Talneir, he 
retired towards Guzeiat , but m consequence of the advanced 
state of the pregnancy of his -mfe Anundeg Bye, he left her in the 
foit ot Dhar, where she was shortly after delivered of Bajee Rao 
Rugonath,® destined to become the last of the Peishwas 

A.D. 1775. — Rugoba contmued his retieat towards Baroda, 
at which place he arrived on the 3d Januaiy, with about ten 
thousand horse and four hundred infantry Huriy Punt Phur- 
kay, after reduomg Talneir, was sent in pursuit of him, but 
Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Fumuwees leturned to the fort of 
Poorundliur, vheie all affairs contmued to be transacted 
Rugoba s design in retimig to Guzerat was obviously to con- 
clude his negotiation with the Eiighsh, and to obtam the aid of 
Govmd Rao Gaekwar The latter, at the period of Rugoba’s 
arrival, was besieging his brother Futih Sing in Baroda, assisted 
by his uncle Khundee Rao Gaekwai, Jagheerdar ot Neriad 
The leader may recollect that Govmd Rao Gaekwai w'as sent 
by his father Dummajee to support Rugonath Rao against Mah- 
doo Rao in the rebellion of 1768 Shortly after its suppression 
Dummajee died, leavmg four sons, Syajee, Govmd Rao, Manikjee, 
and Futih Smg The tw o last w ere the youngest, and full brothers 
by the third wife Syajee was the eldest son, but by Dummajee’s 
second wife Govmd Rao was his second son, but by the first 
marned wife Such a claim to succession as that of Syajee and 

1 [The town of Uran (Oorun), which lies m the north of Karanja 
(Caranja) island in 18° 52 N and 72° 50' E , about eight miles south- 
east of Bombay, is now included m the Panvel taluka, Kolaba District, 
and is chiefly lemaikable foi its nineteen distilleries which supply 
country liquor to the surrounding distiicts (7 G Bom , 1909, ii 143 )] 
® Bombay Records 

® Mr Mostyn s letters, Mahratta MSS , and oral mformation 
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Govmd Rao always occasions disputes among the Mahrattas, 
as there are precedents foi the superiority of eithei party Govmd 
Rao was at Poona at the time of his father’s death, apiisoner at 
large, m consequence of havmg suppoited Rugonath Rao His 
claim to the succession, and to his father’s lank of Sena Khas Kheyl, 
does not in the flist instance appear to have been disputed Upon 
his paying a fine ot upwards of twenty- thiee lacks of rupees for 
his late delinquency, a nuzur ot twenty- one lacks, and other 
exactions amounting m all to upwaids ot fifty lacks and a half,' 
and havmg also agreed to pay a tribute of seven lacks and seventy- 
nme thousand lupees annually, to keep three thousand horse 
constantly m the service at Poona, and four thousand when the 
Peishwa was at wai, the title and possessions of his father were 
conferred upon Govmd Rao 

Syajee Gaekwar, the eldest son, was an idiot, but his youngest 
brothel Futih Sing urged the clarni ot Syajee to the succession , 
and m the yeai 1771 Futdi Sing came to the Peishwa’s court, wheie 
he prosecuted Syajee s pretensions, and at last succeeded. Ram 
Shastiee is said to have decided the suit m favom’ of Syajee, 
and as Mahdoo Rao’s policy was directed to ououmsoribe the 
power of the Gaekwai family, he could not have taken a more 
effectual means, short of absolute reduction, than that which he 
adopted, by acceding to the views of Futih Sing m appomtmg 
him Mootaliq to his brother Syajee, now Sena Klias Kheyl 
which of course occasioned an uieconcilable difference between 

' The following is the exact account, as extracted from the Poona 


State Papers 

Tribute of last year 5,25,000 

Fine for non-attendance in 1768 23,25,000 

Kuzur, for confirmation in the title of 
Sena Khas Kheyl, with the distiiots 
and Jagheer, according to ancient 
custom 21,00,000 

Babey babut* 1,00,000 

On account of the amount levied, in 
addition to the assignment given to 
Mokhund Kassee . . 2,630 

50,52,630 0 

On account of gold received in part 3,715 2 


Rupees 50,48 914 14 

* Probably on account of the districts conquered from Juwan Murd 
Khan Babey by Dummajee, of which Rugonath Rao promised to 
exact no share 
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Futili Sing and Govmd Rao On representations probably of 
the necessity of keeping his whole force m Guzerat to enable him 
to resist any insurrection caused by the partisans of his brother 
Govmd Rao, Futih Smg was permitted to withdraw the contmgent 
of horse, on agreeing to pay at the rate of rupees 6,75,000 a year 
durmg theu' non-attendance But Futih Smg had other views. 
In his own schemes for supporting Syajee he did not overlook the 
motives which induced Mahdoo Rao to give him the preference 
as Mootaliq, and he returned to Baroda deternuned to strengthen 
himself agamst any designs the Peishwa might meditate For 
this purpose he made overtures to the Bombay Government 
early m the year 1772, offering to enter on an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance on teims advantageous to the Company , but his 
propbsal was rejected as at variance with the ordeis of the Court 
ot Directois Except a short contiact, concluded w'ltli Futih 
Smg by Ml Piiee on the 12tli Januaiy 1773, lespecting the Gaek- 
war’s dividend of the levenues of Baioaeh, which was to continue 
on the same footing as when undei the government of the Nabob, 
no other agieenient of any soit existed between him and the 
East India Company 

After Narram Rao s muidei and Rugoba's accession to the office 
of Peishwa, Govmd Rao’s claim was again lecognized, end prior 
to Rugoba’s departuie for the Carnatic, whilst his army w'as 
encamped at Kulbmga, Govmd Rao was miested as Sena Rlias 
Kheyl and immediately set off foi Guzeiat, m ordei to endeavour 
to wrest the governinent fiom Futdi Sing From that time the 
two brothers had been in a state of constant waifaie until Rugo- 
nath Rao’s ariival, who, as aheadj noticed, found Govmd Rao 
engaged ui the siege of Baroda 

As soon a'a Rugoba came mto Guzeiat ho lenewed the negotia- 
tion with Ml Gambler, but it was ternporaiily impeded, owing 
to a misfortune which befel his accredited agent, Now'iuttundass, 
w'ho was taken prisoner by Futili Sing’s troops, W'hen employed 
with a paity of Govmd Rao's horse in laismg levenues fiom the 
distiictb south of Suiat Vaiious drafts for a treaty had been 
tendered on both sides, and much time lost by the dilatory 
(Mar. 6.) pieciseness, lathei than the mdccision, ot the Bom- 
bay Govoinmeiit The tieaty when finally concluded 
on the 6th March ^ consisted of sixteen articles, by which 

1 [The treaty was signed on March 7 (B.C.G., 1909, ii 117 )] 
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all former treaties between the two governments were confirmed, 
and neither party was to assist theenemies of the other The Bom- 
bay Government engaged to send immediately five hundred Euro- 
peans and one thousand Sepoys, with a due proportion of artillery, 
to assist Rugoba, and pledged themselves to make up the number 
to seven or eight hunched Europeans and seventeen hundred 
Sepoys, with gun-Lascars, artrficeis and pioneeis, the whole 
amounting to three thousand men. Rugoba engaged to pay, 
on account of two thousand five hunched men, one lack and a half 
of rupees monthly, with a propoitionate mcrease or decrease 
acoordmg to the nuinbei of men , and as a security for the 
pa 3 rment, he made over temporarily the districts of Amod, Hansot, 
Versaul, and a part of Oklaseei He ceded in perpetuity Bassem 
mth its dependencies, the island of Salsette and the other islands, 
the distiicts of Jumbooseer, Oolpar, and an assignment of seventy- 
five thousand rupees annually upon Oklaseei, the whole amount- 
ing to nineteen lacks and twenty-five thousand rupees He 
engaged to procure the cession of the Gaekwar’s share of the 
Baroaoh revenue, and to pay all expenses the Company might 
incur in obtammg possession of the specified cessions, which were 
to be considered as belonging to them fiom the date of the treaty. 
As Rugonath Rao was destitute of other funds, he deposited 
jewels, valued at upwards of six lacks,^ as a security foi the pro- 
mised advance, pledgmg himself to redeem them The pioteotion 
of the Company’s possessions m Bengal, and those of their ally 
the Nabob of Arcot, as long as the latter adheied to the existmg 
engagement with the Mahiattas, was also piovided for , and 
all British ships or vessels sailmg under the protection of the 
Biitish fiag, which might have the misfortune to be wrecked on 
the Mahratta coast, were, as far as practicable, to be restored to 
the owners, together with such cargoes and stores as might be 
saved 

Such was the substance of a treaty between the Bombay 
Government and Rugoba, which occasioned mfinite discussions 
amongst the English m India and in Europe, and led to what is 
generally termed the First Mahiatta War 

1 About twenty-eight years afterwards, on Bajee Rao’s restoration 
in 1803, these jewels were delivered to biTn as a free gift from the 
Honourable Company 



CHAPTER XXVI 
A.D. 1775. 

A.D. 177S . — The Bombay government, before the treaty 
was finally settled, had prepared a force of eighty European artil- 
lery, tliree bundled and fifty European mfantry, eight hundred 
Sepoys, and one hundred and sixty gun- Lascars, which, with their 
complement of officers and non-eominissioned officers, made up 
the fifteen hundied men for nnmediate service A remforcement 
was to follow on the anival of the troops expected from Madras 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Keatmg, Commandant of the 
Artillery and Engmeers under the Bombay Presidency, was selected 
for the command in pieference to Colonel Egeiton, who was the 
next senior officei to General Gordon, but whose health was 
supposed to disquahij' him for active service 

(Feb.) — Lieutenant-Colonel Keatmg s detachment sailed from 
Bombay m the end of Febiuary, but m the meantime the army 
under Hurry Punt Plimkay, accompanied by a part of the troops 
of Holkai and Smdia, amouutmg m all to about thuty thousand 
men, had entered Guzerat m pursuit of Rugonath Rao, which 
obhged hun and Govmd Rao to laise the siege ot Baroda and retire 
beyond the My hie, neai to which, at the village of Wassud, 
(17th.) he was encamped, when on the 17th Februaiy the mmis- 
teiial army arrived m his neighbouihood. 

Aceordmg to a plan suggested by the local knowledge of Futih 
Sing, the ministerial army, on the afternoon of the same day, 
suddenly crossed the iivei in three divisions at separate folds , 
and w'hilst Rugonath Rao’s aimy was piepaimg to repel the centre 
attack, before Govmd Rao and Khundee Rao Gaekwai, who were 
encamped on the plam at a short distance m the rear, could come 
to his assistance, the other divisions took him m both fianks , 
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a body of Arabs, whom he had lately entertamed, refused to fight 
without pay, Mannajee Phakiay' and Sukaram Hurry, two of 
his best officers, were wounded m the commencement, the ground 
was confined, the confusion universal, and Rugoba, fancymg 
that he was about to be seized by his own troops, suddenly set 
off from the field of battle and fied with about one thousand 
horse to Cambay The Nabob of that place, who had before 
intended to unite with him, was now apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of affordmg protection to a fugitive Rugoba, there- 
fore, applied to Mr Charles Malet,® at that tune cluef of the English 
factoiy, who had only heard by common report of the pendmg 
negotiation between Rugonath Rao and the Bombay Government, 
but readily assisted to get him conveyed to Bownuggur, whence 
he embarked for Surat, and had been four days at that place, 
when the vessels, on board of which were Lieutenant- Colonel 
Keating’s detachment, anchored at Surat bar on the 
(Peb. 27.) 27th February In the meantime the defeated army 
of Rugoba, under Govmd Rao and Khundee Ra oGaek- 
war, Sewdasheo Ramchundur, Mannajee Phakray and Sukaram 
Hm'ry, retired to Kupperwunj, and thence to Pulhanpoor For 
the purpose of forming a junction with those chiefs it was pro- 
posed to disembark the British troops at Cambay The members 
of the Bombay Government approved of that plan, with the 

^ Mannajee Phakray was one of the legitimate Sindias of Kunneir 
Kheir, and in consequence was more respected among the old Mahratta 
famihes than the great Mahadajee Sindia We shall have frequent 
occasion to mention Mannajee Sindia, surnamed Phakiay or the 
heroic 

2 [Charles Warre Malet was bom m Somerset about 1753, and at 
ail early age enteied the East India Company’s seivice After filling 
various appointments, including the charge of a mission to the Mughal 
Emperor, he was appointed Resident at Poona in 1785 While there 
in 1790 he negotiated a treaty between the Company, the Peshwa 
and the Nizam against Tipu, and foi these services he was created a 
baronet on Febiuaiy 24, 1791 He subsequently acted for some 
time as Governor of Bombay, reluiquishmg the ajipomtment in 1798, 
when he retired fiom the service and returned to England He died 
in 1815 His wife was the eldest daughter of James Wales of Aber- 
deen, who painted the well-known picture of Nana Farnavis, the 
Peshwa Madhu Rao Narayan, and Mahadaji Sindia, which now hangs 
in the hall of Government House (Ganeshkhind), Poona Of his 
eight sons the eldest was Sir A Malet, a distinguished diplomatist, 
while two of the others did good service in India See footnote on 
page 164, post ] 
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exception of Mr Daniel Draper, one of the members of council, 
who, at a consultation on the 7 th March, dissented 
(Mar. 7.) because, as no formal change or ratification of the 
treaty had taken place, he conceived the circumstances 
to be so much altered, and their means so inadequate to the end 
proposed, that delay was both justifiable and advisable, at least 
until it could be ascertained what number of Rugoba’s party was 
likely to reassemble, and what resources of money and of troops 
could* be afforded from the othei presidencies Mr Draper 
recommended that the detacliment should remam with Rugoba 
at Surat, to protect that place and Baioach, to give confidence 
to his cause, and, with Rugoba’s concurrence, to secure the 
revenues of the districts to be ceded. 

It so happened that the treaty was signed at Surat by Rugoba 
on the 6th March, the day before this dissent was made, but the 
President and the other members at once decided that it was 
more advisable to proceed , m short, that maction would be 
tantamount to desertion of the cause, and equally impolitic and 
spiritless Governor Hoinby seems to have had an idea that his 
fifteen hundred men might overcome the whole Mahratta army ; 
nor IS the confidence and inexperience of Colonel Keatmg less 
apparent, for on meetmg the forlorn Rugoba at Surat, he con- 
gratulates the Bombay Government on then good fortune at 
findmg the ex-Peishwa so entirely dependent on them for his 
future success The British detachment, accompanied by Rugoba, 
proceeded to Cambay, where they landed on the 1 7th 
{17th.) March , Colonel Keatmg, however, before he qmtted 
Surat, probably m order to show his new ally his 
alaciity, for it could be attended with no other advantage, com- 
menced the war by attackmg a party of horse belongmg to the 
mmisterial army, which appeared m the neighbourhood. The 
Mahrattas withdrew and awaited his embarkation, when they 
took ample revenge by plundermg all withm then reach who 
acknowledged the Enghsh authority. 

Colonel Keatmg’ s instructions weie far from precise, but almost 
exclusively of a military nature The object of the expedition 
which he was appointed to command was briefly stated, lie 
was sent, aceordmg to the words, * for the assistance of Rugoba 
against all his enemies, the mmisterial party and then adhemnts ; 
to move with his aimy, and to do everything for bunging the 
II — D 
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war to a speedy and happy issue, that he (Rugoba) may desire, 
and which he (Colonel Keatmg) may thmk the force under his 
command able to effect ’ Strict disciplme among his troops, 
and particular attention to the prejudices of the natives , regular 
and constant mformation both of his own proceedmgs, and of 
the views, expectations, and designs of their ally, were the 
leading pomts particularly enjomed by Government 

Colonel Keatmg was not authorized to act m any political 
capacity beyond the tenor of these orders , but from an mjudi- 
cious and excessive zeal, often as prejudicial to the pubhc service 
as its opposite defect, he was ambitious of distmgmshmg hunself 
as a pohtician, and entered mto a correspondence with Futih 
Sing shortly after he landed at Cambay, for the purpose of 
detaclung him from the mimsterial party by persuadmg him that 
it was for his benefit But those who do not perceive their real 
interest before it is pomted out by an enemy, are not likely to be 
convmced by mere reasonmg Colonel Keatmg had no personal 
Imowledge of Futih Smg, no direct overtures had been made, 
and the British detachment had as yet gained neithei advantage 
nor reputation Nothing under these circmnstances was to 
be expected from negotiatmg, especially with a Maliratta, but 
humiliation and disappointment Before quittmg Cambay 
Colonel Keating’s detachment was remforced by the arrival of 
two companies of European grenadiers and one battalion of 
Sepoys from Madras, which made up the stipulated complement 


of two thousand five hundred men On the 19th of 
19 ) detachment formed a junction with the fugitive 

army of Rugoba at the village of Durmuj, eleven miles 


north-east from Cambay, where Rugoba’s late followers assembled. 


principally, it would appear, m hopes of receivmg their arrears 
Mannajee Phakray and Sukaram Hurry were officers of reputation 
and faithful to Rugoba’s cause, but their own followers, amount- 


ing to six or eight thousand, were without pay , mutmous and 
clamorous the whole multitude which assembled m their camp, 
estimated at upwards of twenty thousand men, were worse than 


useless Colonel Keatmg, pleased with the formidable spectacle 
which the tents, and fiags, and crowd of a Mahratta camp present, 
congratulated himself and the Presidency on their prospects, but 
in the same dispatch earnestly solicits a supply of treasure, and 
informs the Covernment of his having advanced what he could 
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from lus military chest, that the spmt of such an. army might not 
be dam23ed 

The mmisterial party had succeeded m detaching Khimdee 
Rao Gaekwar from the cause of Rugoba, but were consideiably 
weakened by the return of Holkar^and Smdia, with about twelve 
thousand horse, to Malwa, for reasons which are nowhere satis- 
factorily shown. Rugoba’s party mteipreted their departure 
as a secession in his favour, and it probably did proceed, on the 
part of Smdia, fiom his bemg called upon by Sukaram Bappoo 
to account for arrears due to the Peishwa , a circumstance to 
which may be attributed the enmity which subsisted between 
Mahadajee Smdia and Sulraram ever after this period, but could 
have occasioned no material alteration in Smdia’s pohcy, as both 
Smdia and Holkar were at Poona a few montlis afterwards 

It was, however, confidently asserted by Rugoba’s party that 
Smdia mtended to ]om them, and that Holkar would never act 
agamst Mahadajee Smdia The whole army under Hurry Punt, 
when jomed by Futih Smg, amounted to about twenty-five thou- 
sand men, of whom five thousand were mfantry. Hurry Punt, 
m permitting the crowd to assemble about Rugoba at such a 
distance from the capital, after the season when the revenues 
were collected and when the rams might be expected m the 
course of six weeks, acted more judiciously than if he had harassed 
his own troops to prevent the junction of his enemies 

(April 83.) — On the 23d of April the army of Rugoba, the 
strength of which lay m the British detachment, moved from 
Durmuj to Wursura, and thence to the Saburmattee They 
then moved northward towards Kaira, but did not 
(May 3.) reach Malitur, * a village thirty miles north of Cambay, 
until the 3d of May This mactivity m the first instance 
was unavoidable , the remforcements had not arrived, and the 
commissariat of the Bombay troops was extremely defective ; the 
delay m advancmg was attributed to the numerous carts, baggage, 
and bazar; but no doubt was partly owmg to the want of 
arrangement on the part of the commandmg officer , and above 
all to the mdecision of Rugoba, who was mchned to proceed to 
Ahmedabad and remam m Guzerat dmmg the monsoon, but the 

1 [Matar (Mahtur) is now the headquarters of the tSMea of the 
same name m Kaira District 1 _ 
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Bombay Government disapproved of this mtention, and strongly 
recommended him to push on to Poona at once. 

Before the army arrived at Mahtur they had two partial actions 
with Hurry Punt , the first took place on the 28th April at the 
village of Ussaumlee, and was entirely mamtamed by the Enghsh 
detachment with very triflmg loss ; the second was four days 
afterwards, when fifty or sixty of Rugoba’s army were killed or 
wounded, a loss which dispirited them ever after ; but the enemy 
experienced a much greater, havmg made an attempt on the left 
of the English hne, where they met with a severe repulse 

Colonel Keatmg at length, by positive orders from Bombay, 
prevailed on Rugoba to change the direction of his route 
and proceed towards Poona. They accordmgly moved 
‘ on the 6th, and before they reached Nenad^ on the 8th, 
were agam twice opposed ; once m the mode usual for Mahratta 
horse, and a second time m the same manner, but supported by 
some pieces of cannon. As Neriad was a considerable town m 
possession of Khundee Rao Gaekwar, Rugoba, to punish his de- 
fection and administer to his own necessities, imposed a contri- 
bution of sixty thousand rupees , but, after wastmg one week, 
he could only collect forty thousand On the 14th the army 
crept forward three miles further to the westward, and expected 
to have a decisive action at the Myhie , as it was known m the 
Mahratta camp that Hurry Punt Phurkay had received orders 
from Poona to attack Rugoba, m case he should attempt to pass 
that nver 

Colonel Keating, m the meantime, had contmued his corre- 
spondence with Futih Smg Gaekwar, and although aware that it 
had been discovered by Hurry Punt Phurkay from the first, he 
still persuaded himself that he should be able to brmg over Putih 
Smg. He even entered mto a treaty on the 22d April, secret as 
he supposed and as Futdi Smg pretended ; and Colonel Keating 
was so credulous as to send an agent. Lieutenant George Lovibond, 
to the camp of Futfii Smg, for the purpose of havmg it ratified. 
The agent was very grossly insulted, and the mission must have 


1 [Nadiad (Neriad), situated in 22° 42' N and 75° 52' E , is now a 
thriving town on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 
In 1775 it was one of the prettiest cities m Gujarat, flanked by nme 
strong gates and a dry moat It was ceded by the Gaekwar to the 
British Government in 1803, together with Kaira, Matar and Mahudha. 
(/ a Bom , 1909 , 1 285-6 )] 
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furnished a subject for ridicule in every Mahratta Kutha and 
Ukhbar ^ of the day But Colonel Keating know so little of the 
people as to be insensible of the deiision to which his notable 
diplomacy exposed Inna The circumstances of the mission are 
too characteristic to be passed over The agent, attended by 
the wukeel of Putih Smg, was earned to the camp of Hurry Punt ; 
and on expressmg his surprise at bemg brought there was merely 
told by the wukeel that his master had jomed Durmg the 
evemng some inferior people about Hurry Punt and Futih Smg 
were sent to visit the British envoy Early next mornmg the 
wukeel told Mr Lovibond that a tent was pitched for his reception, 
where he must meet Futda Smg and his Dewan to execute the 
treaty In this tent he was kept the whole day ; not without 
expressmg his impatience, but Mr Lovibond, by not burstmg 
mto a passion, which would be expected in a European, probably 
disappomted them of half their mirth At last, at five o’clock 
m the evemng, a smgle horseman rode up to the door of the tent 
and desired the gentleman to foUow the army to Dubhaun On 
his compljung, the palanquin in which he travelled was surrounded 
by a party of Hurry Punt’s horse, and he was thus exposed as a 
prisoner to their whole army At this time, the wukeel commg 
up with much seemmg concern confirmed the truth of his bemg 
a prisoner, and earnestly begged of him to save his master by 
destroying the treaty and his other credentials The good- 
natured Englishman contrived to do this most effectually, and 
after the horsemen had brought him to the middle of Futih Smg’s 
camp-bazar, they rode off and there left him The wukeel imme- 
diately urged him not to lose an opportunity so favourable, but to 
follow him He was then earned to tlie tent of the Dewan, where 
after one hour came Futdi Smg himself He expressed great 
gratitude for the precaution Mr Lovibond had taken m his favour 
by destroymg the treaty, which ho begged to exouse himself from 
renewing at that time, owmg to the vigilance of Hurry Punt and 
the other great officers, but that he would soon be able to elude 
their jealousy, and make his escape to Baroda ® The envoy of 
Colonel Keating, after havmg thus furnished subject for what 
would, if well told, occasion as much laughter to Mahrattas as the 

' Ukhbars are native newspapers , for an explanation of Kuthas 
the reader may refer to vol i, p 19 

2 Mr Lovibond’s letter to Colonel Keating is on the Bombay Becords 
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stoiy of the sleeper awakened among Arabs, was escorted back 
to the British camp There aie ceitam kmds of ridicule which 
are peculiarly national, and the full force of this imposture, 
practised by two peisonages m such high authority as Futih Smg 
and Hurry Punt Phurkay, would probably, from its seemmg 
puerility, be at that tune little understood, except by Mahiattas , 
but the Bombay Government m theu‘ judgment disappioved 
of Colonel Keating’s proceedings, and ordered Mr Mostyn to 
jom his aimy for the purpose of transactmg its political affairs 
The troops, however, had advanced too far from Cambay through 
a hostile country, to enable Mr. Mostyn to overtake them 

(May 17.) — The army, after passmg Neriad, contmued their 
mareh towards the Myhie, and arrived at Nappar * on the 17th 
From Neriad then- route lay through a highly cultivated country, 
along a narrow, deep, sandy road, which only admits one cart 
abreast, bemg enclosed on both sides by high milk-bush hedges 
Numerous topes, or gi'oves, appear m every duection , the country 
on both sides is geneially a succession of enclosed fields, the borders 
of which are lined by stately trees, such as the mountam neem, 
the tamarind, the moura, and the mango Guzerat, from Baireah 
and Godra to Kattywar, is m geneial a perfect flat , between 
Neriad and the Myhie there aie a few undulations, which add 
considerably to the beauty of the coimtry, but tend to obstruct 
the progress of an aimy, bj' confinmg the hne of wheeled carnage 
to the narrow road just desciibed Aftei passing Nappai about 
a mile and a half the country opens on a fine plam, mteispeised 
with trees, extending from Arass® to neai the banks of the river, 
which are full of extensive and deep ravines 

Rugoba’s horse, after theu' first skumish on leavmg Cambay, 

1 [Napad (Nappar) is now a village m tlie Anand tdlulu, Kaiia 
District With othei villages in the neighbouihood it came into 
jiossession of the British undei the terms of the tieaty of Bassein 
(December 31, 1802) (7 G Bom , 1909, i 286 )] 

^ [The plain of Adas (Arass), lying between Anand and the Mahi 
liver, was the scene of three battles in the eighteenth century In 
the first ( 1723) the Mughal governor of Surat was, through the treachery 
of Pllaji Gaekwar, defeated and slain by the deputy of Niznm-ul- 
Mulk At the second (1775) K-aghunuth Bao was defeated by the 
Maratha, confederation The thud, which took place a few months 
later, is that described by the authoi James Foibes (1740-1819), 
author of Oriental Memotii, uas an eye-witness of the third battle, of 
which he has left an account (7 G Bom , 1909, i 281-2 )] 
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instead of acting on the flanks and guarding the baggage, used 
constantly to intermix with it, and with the characteristic feeling 
of Mahrattas, depressed by previous discomfiture, on occasions 
of the smallest danger crowded for safety towards the Biitish 
detachment Colonel Keatmg, at Rugoba’s request, in order to 
give them a little confidence, had foimed two guards consistmg 
each of two hmidred rank and file, one hunched Europeans and 
one hundred native infantiy, supported by two guns One of 
these guards was posted in the rear, and one on the reverse 
flank of the whole army , the front and rear of the British 
detachment were composed of European grenadiers , and the 
orders were that, m case of an attack on the flank, the lear- 
guard should move to its support, whilst the division of gi'enadiers 
occupied their place , but m case the attack should be made on 
the rearguard, the division of grenadiers should fall back and 
jom it 

(May 18.) — On the mornmg of the 18th May, when maichmg 
m this order towards the Myhie, about a mile and a half from 
Nappar, a smart cannonade from sue guns suddenly opened on 
their lear from behmd a grove on the left side of the road, where 
a large body of the enemy weie advancmg Colonel Keatmg 
immediately halted the Ime, rode back, found Captam Myers, 
who commanded a division of grenadiers, movmg aecordmg to 
the mstructions, and havmg ordered down another gun and a 
howitzer, soon silenced the artillery of the enemy and drove back 
the advancmg body Two of the enemy’s cannon were not with- 
drawn with the rest, and Captam Myers, with some of the other 
officers, proposed ‘ havmg a dash at their guns ’ , to which 
Colonel Keatmg assented, and sent for the other company of 
grenadiers The object of attack was in an enclosed field, the 
road to which was of the same kmd as that already described, 
between two high milk-bush hedges As soon as both companies 
of grenadieis were formed with the reaiguaid, they weie directed 
to advance with older and regulaiity, an injunction which Colonel 
Keatmg found it necessary to repeat , Captam Myers, however, 
again quickened his pace until ho got near the guns He then 
halted, and had just foimed for the attack when a body, of the 
enemy’s horse chaiged him , but being suppoited by the artilleiy 
which Colonel Keatmg diiected m person, they were di-iven back 
with great slaughter The division had leformed to prosecute 
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their object when another charge, more desperate than the first, 
was again made and repulsed, though many of the grenadiers 
were cut down, and among the rest, the gallant Captains Myers 
and Serle This was certainly the crisis which generally gains 
or loses an action , Colonel Keatmg performed the duty of a good 
captam of artillery, but as a commander he neglected to support 
his exhausted men with fresh troops The Mahrattas took 
advantage of the oversight, placed two elephants to block up the 
narrow road, and bemg encouraged by a treacherous Carcoon 
in Rugoba’s army, charged the rear of the division, thus completely 
cut off from the mam body But the troops, as yet undismayed, 
facmg about, attacked and routed them By this tune a body of 
Arabs and Smdians m Rugoba’s army were advancmg m their 
irregular manner, and Rugoba’s horse, by careermg about 
between the advanced body and the British line, occasioned 
infinite confusion, and could scarcely be distmguished from the 
enemy, who for a moment seemed to have relinquished the attack , 
when suddenly one of the compames of European grenadiers, 
without any apparent reason, went to the right about and re- 
treated at a quick pace , this retrograde movement, as was after- 
wards discovered by a court of mquiry, was partly the fault of 
their ofBcer, whose word of command to face to the right, for 
the purpose of retirmg, was mistaken for ‘ right about face ’ 
Without orders from Colonel Keatmg the retreat was at all events 
mexcusable , and, as might have been expected, was attended 
with disastrous consequences The Sepoys immediately fancied 
themselves defeated, they also turned, and the rest of the Euro- 
peans followed their example Some order was preserved imtil 
they gamed the milk-bush hedges, when, m spite of all the exertions 
of their ofiicers, they broke their ranks and ran towards the Ime 
m the greatest confusion, whilst the enemy came amongst them, 
sword 111 hand, and made a great slaughter Colonel Keatmg 
m vam attempted to rally the grenadiers • those men, who had a 
few mmutes before fought with all the ardour and constancy of 
British troops, now fied disgracefully , but the support of the 
Ime and the fire of the whole artillery, withm forty yards, agam 
drove back the Mahrattas, who finally sustamed a severe defeat 
Such was the battle of Arass , and notwithstanding the circum- 
stances attendmg it, which are related principally from the candid 
narrative of Colonel Keatmg, it is a victory recorded by the best 
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of tcstunony, the enemy, in terms highly creditable * But it 
was dearly purchased The loss on the part of Colonel Keating’s 
detachment amounted to two hundred and twenty-two men ; 
of whom eighty-six were Euiopeans, and eleven of them officers “ 
(May 29.) — Colonel Keating arrived at Baroach on the 29th 
May, where he deposited his wounded. On the 8th June he 
again marched, mtending to cross the Nerbuddah j 
(June 8.) pioposed ford was found impracticable, the 

aimy on the lOtli moved up the river towards Bowpeer. 
10 ) about twenty miles, at five o’clock 

in the evemng. Colonel Keating received mtelligence 
that Huiry Punt was stiU on the north side of the river, 
about eight or ten miles further on Havmg now less respect 
for his enemy, and having found the simple secret in Mahratta 
warfare, of always bemg the first to attack. Colonel Keatmg 
resolved on moving foiward as soon as he had allowed his men 
some refreshment. Accoidmgly, he was agam m motion before 
one o’clock in the mommg , but the troops of Rugoba, like their 
ill-omened master, whose presence seemed to bhght the fairest 
prospect in every affair in which he was engaged, on this occasion, 
for the first time since their former slight check, stimulated by 
the hope of plunder, and elated by having received a little pay, 
part of a lack of rupees advanced to Rugoba by the Baroach 
factory, showed an inclination to advance, crowded the road, bioke 
through Colonel Keatmg’s Ime of march m several places, and 
at last obliged him to halt till dayhght The enemy, therefore, 
saw him long before he could get near, struck their camp in the 
greatest confusion, threw their guns into the river, sent their 
heai’y baggage across the Nerbuddah, and retreated along the 
north bank with the loss of an elephant and a few camels, which 
were plundered by Rugoba’s horse 

Colonel Keatmg’s mtention of proceeding to the southwaid, 
according to repeated orders from Bombay, was now set aside 


* Mahratta MSS 

2 The officers killed were Captains Myers and Serle , Lieutenants 
Morris, Henry, Prosser, Anderson, and Young 

The officers wounded were Captain Frith, Lieutenant Dawson, 
Ensigns Denon and Torin Rugoba’s Arabs were also severe sufferers, 
but they wreaked their vengeance on the treacherous Carcoon, whom 
they seized, and, contrary to Rugoba’s express orders, put him to 
instant death by literally cutting him m pieces with their swords. 
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for many judicious military reasons, urged by Rugoba, of winch 
the Presideney afterwards approved , and it was tlierefoie de- 
termmed to letu'e to Dubhoy, nmeteen miles south-east of Baroda, 
whilst Rugoba’s troops weie eneamjied at Bheelapoor, a village 
on the Dadhui between these places 

Colonel Keatmg then proposed to the Bombay Government, at 
the repeated solicitation of Govmd Rao Gaekwar, to i educe 
Baroda as soon as the violence of the monsoon abated, to which 
they assented In the meantime, pieparations were m progress 
at the Presidency for the purpose of lemforcmg Colonel Keatmg’ s 
detachment, replenishing their ammunition, and completing 
then’ stores 

Futih Smg was now in earnest m his desire to enter mto a 
treaty , and Colonel Keating, foreseeing moie advantage to the 
cause by admittmg his overtures than by reducing him, recom- 
mended to Rugoba the conclusion of such an agreement as might 
reconcile Govmd Rao to the measure, secure the alliance of Futih 
Smg, and ensiue relief to Rugoba’s urgent necessities, by a supply 
of treasiue 

Futdi Smg agreed to furnish three thousand horse, to be at all 
times kept at Rugoba’s service , but if required, two thousand 
more were to be provided, for which pay was to be allowed . 
a Jagheer of three lacks, which Futih Smg, by his agreement with 
Mahdoo Rao Bullal, was bound to reseive m Guzerat for his 
brother, Govmd Rao, was no longer to be required , but m lieu 
of it Rugonath Rao agreed to bestow a Jagheer of ten lacks on 
Govmd Rao Gaekwar m the Deccan. TSventy-six lacks of rupees 
were to be paid to Rugoba in sixty-one days , and the East India 
Company, as guarantees and negotiators between the parties, 
were to receive the Gaekwar' s share of the revenue m Baroach 
and several vdlages m perpetmty, estimated at (2,13,000) two 
lacks and tliutecn thousand rupees 

This pacification, effected through Colonel Keating’s manage- 
ment, was, as cucumstances then stood, politic ; for, although 
Govmd Rao afterwards seceded from the agreement, he declared 
himself satisfied at the time * 

^ From Colonel Keating’s reports to the Bombay government, 
which are my chief authoiity foi the above, it is evident that there 
must have been considerable modifications m the tieaty, of which 
the following production is the only copy that I have found either 
in English or Mahratta. It is, however, from very high authority, 
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The war, thus waged m Guzerat, was also prosecuted by sea 

The Mahiatta navy m the mmisterial mterest, at the commence- 
ment of the war, consisted of six ships, one of forty-six guns, one 
of thirty-eight, one of thirty-two, and two of twenty-six guns, 
with ten armed vessels, mountmg each from two to iime guns, 
besides swivels This fleet was met at sea by Commodore John 
Moor' in the Revenge, frigate, and the Bombay, giab Though 

being ati enclosure of a letter of 30tli Januaiy, 1802, from Mi Jonathan 
Dmioan, when Governor of Bombay, to Su Baiiy Close, resident at 
Poona 

‘ Translate of the copy of the tieaty between Bugonath Bajeerao 
Pundit Purdan on one part, and Putty Sing and Seajee Rao Shumshere 
Buhadur on the other part 

That Seajee and Putty Sing Shumsher Buhadur had disobeyed 
and joined with the rebels, but now by the means of Colonel Thomas 
Keating, for and in behalf of the umted English East India Company, 
have, by promising presents, accommodated matters with Pundit 
Perdan, the following are the articles of the Gaekwai's proposals. 

Article I — That Seajee, and Putty Smg Gaekwai Shumsher Buhadur, 
do hereby agree to pay the sum of eight lacks of rupees evoiy year 
to the Sircar 

11 That they are to attend as usual with a troop of 3000 good 
horse and men, which number is not to be lessened 

in In the late Madoo Bao’s time they used to pay every year 
three lacks of rupees to Govind Rao Gaekwar Sena Kaskel Shumsher 
Buhadur, which sum is settled not to be paid him in future, about 
which Govmd Rao is to make no claim against Seajee and Putty Sing, 

IV Condo Rao Gaekwar Hemut Buhadui is to bo contmued on 
the same footing, and agreeable to the agreement made in the time 
of the late Damajee deceased 

V That the government and revenue of the Pergunnahs of Baroach 
have been wholly ceded to the Company agreeable to the agreement 
made between them and Sreemunt Pundit Predan, about which Seajee 
and Futih Smg are not to make any dispute 

VI The Puigunnahs Chicknly Venow, near Surat, and Coial, 
neai the Nerbuddah river, and about 15 coss distant from Baroach, 
which together make three Purgunnahs, the Gaekwar has ceded to 
the Honourable Company for ever, on account of the peace they 
have made between the Gaekwar and Sreemunt Punt Puidan 

VII That m the court of Sreemunt Punt Purdan, the Gaekwar 
must pay a due attention to everythmg that is reasonable, without 
having any communication with its enemies 

VIII That foi the confirmation and compliance of the above ai tides, 
the Honourable Company stand security , and should the Gaekwars 
appear any way false, the Honouiable Company is not to piotect them 
Rugoba 18 also to fulfil the above nitieles without any difierence 

' [See Low, H%8tory of the Indian Navy, i 150 f , wheie the Com- 
modore's name is spelt Moore Refeiences to the engagement in Bom- 
bay in 1781, pp 84, 85, and Parson’s Travels, p 217, are given in B O., 
xui, pt 11 502 Note that anothei Revenge, a small man-of-war, had 
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the Mahrattas were formidable m appearance, the Commodore 
stood down to attack them, when they bore away with all sail 
set, but havmg smgled out their largest ship, the Shumsher Jung 
of 46 guns, both the English vessels gave her chase, and at last 
the grab, bemg an excellent sailor, brought her to action The 
Revenge came up to tlie assistance of the Bombay, and after an 
engagement of three hours the Shumsher Jung blew up, her 
commander, with most of the crew, perished, and the ship was 
totally destroyed 

On the side of Rugoba everythmg seemed favourable , elated 
by the successful exertions of his allies, he presented the Company 
with the permanent cession of the valuable districts of Hansot 
and Amod, then estimated at 2,77,000 rupees of annual revenue. 
The whole amount acquired by the war, mcludmg cessions by 
Futih Smg, was valued at rupees 24,15,000, of all which the 
Bombay Government bad obtamed possession, exceptmg Bassem 
and its dependencies 

The state of the young Peishwa’s affairs wore an aspect 
proportionally unpromismg Hurry Punt Phurkay, after the 
surprise at Bowpeer, left Gunnesh Pimt Beeray m command of a 
detachment for the protection of Ahmedabad, and returned to 
the Deccan by a ford about one hundred miles above where his 
heavy baggage hewl crossed. Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Fur- 
nuwees were much disheartened m consequence of his defeat, and 
dreaded the consequences which generally foUow disaster in 
India, by the defection of allies Moodajee Bhonslay had a few 
months before prevailed over his brother Sabajee , and although, 
whilst Rugonath Rao was a fugitive m Guzerat, the former had 
solicited and obtamed through Nana Furnuwees from the young 
Peishwa a confirmation of the rights and honours of Sena Sahib 
Soobeh for his son Rughoojee, together with such privileges for 
himself as pertamed to the guardianship, yet the mmisters were 
apprehensive that the rising fortunes of Rugoba would ensure 
him the support of the Raja of Berar Several men of conse- 
quence abeady began to turn their eyes on Rugoba , and Nizam 


covered herself with glory in an engagement with the Maratha fleet 
OH Kenery Island in the early years of the Companyls rule in Bombay 
On that occasion the Revenge was commanded hy Captain Minchin ; 
with him was the gallant Captain Keigwin, who was Commodore for 
the occasion (Fryer’s Travda (Hakluyt), vol ni, p 164 )] 
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Ally, m hopes of being able to exact something additional from 
the one party or the other, or at least to retam what he had 
already recovered, opened a negotiation with Bugoba, which greatly 
alarmed the mmisters, especially as the death of Rookun-ud- 
dowlah, happenmg about this period, obstructed then former 
correct mteUigence of his master’s real designs Nizam Ally 
augmented their uneertamty by pretendmg to disbelieve the 
truth of Mahdoo Rao Narram’s legitimacy, and by proposmg, as 
a conciliatory measure to all parties, that Amrut Rao, the adopted 
son of Rugonath Rao, should be made Peishwa By this means 
Nizam Ally exacted a further cession from the mmisters of nearly 
eighteen lacks of rupees ^ of annual revenue Great promises 
were also made to Smdia and Holkar, nor did any sacrifice, 
that could ensure the exclusion of Rugoba, appear too great to the 
ruhng Bramms at Poona The cause of Rugoba was extremely 
unpopular , of the generahty of the Bramms m Poona, even 
those who were disposed to acqmt him of the atrocity of havmg 
conspired against the hfe of his nephew, remembered with mdig- 
nation the crimmal opposition he had always shown to the wise 
and virtuous Mahdoo Rao , they reflected with regret on his 
losses to the state, and on the unfortunate issue of aU his measures ; 
the weakness and folly of his whole conduct they viewed with 
contempt, and his present connexion with the usurpmg and 
impure Europeans they regarded with jealousy and detestation. 
Others, and such were probably the majority of the Mahratta 
nation, true to no party and guided by no principle, hitherto 
considered Rugoba as an unfortunate person with whom it was 
imwise to be connected , but the defeat of Hurry Punt, the 
subsequent discomfiture of his deputy Gunnesh Punt by Ameen 
Khan, an officer of Rugoba’s, the siege of Ahmedabad earned on 
by the same officer, the preparations of the English, the doubts 
of the young Peishwa’s legitimacy, and the desire of many of the 
Mahratta chiefs to become mdependent of the Bramm ministry, 
occasioned a revolution m the opmions of many, and an anxiety 
m the mmds of aU In short, such was at this period the state 
of the Mahratta country, that _it is generally beheved that any 
success of equal importance to that at Arass, on the openmg of 

i He obtained rupees 17,84,678 8 0 State Accounts, Poona 
Records ) 
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the expected campaign, would have brought the mmistry into 
the terms of Rugonath Rao , and as the fact of Mahdoo Rao 
Narram’s legitnnacy would have been pioved to the satisfaction 
of the Enghsh, Rugoba appeared certain of being established as 
regent But fortune was preparing a change, far different from 
such a prospect. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

FROM A D. 1774 TO A D. 1778. 

(1774.) — The Supreme Council m Bengal assumed the powers 
of general admmistration in the affairs of British India on the 
20th October, 1774 ^ , and durmg the ensumg month addressed a 
letter to the Bombay Government, requirmgan account of the state 
of that Presideno 3 ^ This letter was received at Bombay on the 
7th December, but as the President and members were then m 
the midst of preparations for the expedition to Salsettc, they 
deferred the consideration of the Bengal letter until after the 
troops had proceeded on their destmation, and sent no reply 
until the last day of the year 

Three months afterwards, or on the 31st March, the Bombay 
Government further reported to Bengal theu proceedmgs up to 
that date But early m Febiuaiy mtelhgence of the siege of 
Tannah reached the Governor-General in Council, by the way of 
TellioheiTy and Madras, before they received the reply from 
Bombay of the 31st December The delay on the part of the 
Bombay Government certainly, to say the least, wore the sem- 
blance of a premeditated evasion, and, as new authority is generally 
tenacious, the Governor -General and Council addressed 
(1775.) another letter on the 3d Februarj^ censurmg the Bombay 
Presidency for havmg gone to war with the Mahrattas. 
and peremptorily requirmg immediate and special information 
of the causes and motives of their conduct On the 21st May 
the Bombay Government received the reply to their first letter, 

* [Three members of the Council, General Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr Francis, arrived in Calcutta on October 19, 1774, and met 
the following day to hear the instructions of the Directors The 
fourth member, Mr. Richard Barwell, who had been m Ihe Company’s 
service since 17.58, took his seat a few days later 1 
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of the 31st December, wherein the Supreme Government offered 
no opmion respectmg the capture of Salsette, but disapproved of 
the mtention of jommg Rugoba, not because Rugoba was makmg 
war agamst his lawful prmce and was generally obnoxious ui the 
Mahratta country, or because the Bombay Government had 
imjustly espoused the cause of a man branded with the crime of 
murder , ciroumstances of which the Bombay Government, it 
IS justice to them to say, were never well mformed, and of which 
the Supreme Government were ignorant , but they disapproved 
because, to use then own words, ‘ it was moonsistent with your 
negotiations with the rulmg powers at Poona, and with the 
authority of this government.’ They also expressed apprehensions 
that the measure might mvolve them m hostilities with Sabajee 
Bhonslay, the enemy of Rugoba and then neighboui To which 
the Bombay Government rephed that they neither have, nor 
ever had any negotiations with the mmistry at Poona, and that 
they need be undei no apprehension m regard to Sabajee Bhon- 
slay, as he had been killed m action by Moodajee, the fnend of 
Rugoba, who was now the acknowledged guaidian of Rughoojee 
and the ruler of Berar , all of which was perfectly true — victory 
had declared for Sabajee , Moodajee was sinroimded by his 
brothel’s troops , and on the pomt of bemg made prisoner, 
when Sabajee, m the exultation of the moment, drove his elephant 
up to that on which Moodajee was ridmg, and called out to him 
to submit Moodajee replied by the discharge of a pistol, which 
laid his brother'dead and left him undisputed regent and guaidian 
of the young Rughoojee, who, it will be lemembered, was his son ^ 
To the report of then proceedmgs up to the 31st March, the 
Bombay Government, on the 12th August, received a reply 
from Bengal, dated on the 31st May Long befoie that tune 
the mmds of the President and members of the Supreme Govern- 
ment were m a state of strong excitement, caused by those weU- 
known controversies between Wanen Hastmgs and his council, 
which afterwards occupied so much of the time and attention of 
the British Parhament * But on the present occasion President 

1 Mahratta MSS Where I do not expressly acknowledge my 
authorities from a n. 1774 to 1783, I beg the reader to understand 
that I write from the Records of the Bombay Government. 

2 [The difficulties which Warren Hastings had to face m conse- 
quence of the open hostility of Clavenng, Monson and Francis, con- 
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and members umted m a violent condemnation of the Bombay 
measures , they declared the treaty with Rugoba mvahd, and 
the Mahratta war ‘ impolitic, dangerous, unauthorized, and un- 
just ’ , they protested agamst the Bombay Government for all 
consequences, and peremptorily required them ‘ to withdraw 
their forces to their own garrisons, m whatsoever state their 
affairs might be, unless their safety should be endangered by 
an mstant retreat ’ The Governor-General and Council also 
mtimated their mtention of sending an agent of their own to open 
a negotiation with the rulmg party of the Maliratta state, and 
desired the Bombay Government to retam possession of Salsette 
and Bassem, but on no account to form any treaty without their 
previous sanction 

The Bombay Government stated m reply that the negotiations 
which led to the measures thus hastily condemned had been 
begun before the controllmg admmistration was formed ; they 
defended their conduct on the grounds of the necessity of 
determmmg with promptitude, and recapitulated their reasons 
for deciding and aotmg m the manner they had done ; pomted 
out the evils prevented by the capture of Salsette, and the fair 
and honourable advantages secured to their employers and their 
country by the treaty with Rugonath Rao They dwelt on the 
shame and degradation which must be the consequence of re- 
tractmg a solemn treaty m support of an object equally just and 
practicable, and pledged themselves, on their own responsibility, 
to fulfil their engagements. They sent Mr. William Tayler, a 
member of their council, to Bengal, who advocated their cause 
with much abihty , and his report on Bombay affaii's, dated 
9th October, 1775, displays, at that early period, a very consider- 
able knowledge of the history and character of the Mahiattas 

The Supreme Government, however, adhered to their opmion 
of the expediency of the orders which they had transmitted 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Upton, of the Bengal establishment, 
was selected by Mi. Hastmgs as envoy plenipotentiaiy, and 
mstruoted to repair to Poona and conclude a treaty between the 
Mahratta state and the Bombay Government. The President 
and Council of that establishment, bemg excluded from all 

tmued until the death of Monson in September 1776, when Hastings 
was enabled with his own casting vote, and with Harwell as his ally, 
to defeat further opposition ] 
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participation, strongly remonstrated against this proceedmg as a 
wanton degiadation of their authority, and then’ representations 
were supported with energy by their deputy at Bengal ‘ I 
trust,’ says Mr Tayler, ‘ that it will appear to your Honours, &c 
that at the time it pleased the wisdom of Parliament to arm you 
with controllmg powers over the Presidencies, it was by no means 
their mtention that they should appear so much degraded, and 
so contemptible m the eyes of the native government as the 
Presidency of Bombay must be, unless you will commit the treaty 
of peace to their management 

‘ Our honourable employers and the whole British nation 
may be naturally led to suppose that, m yoiu opinion, the 
members of that government are devoid m every degree of 
integrity and abilities , which would be the most ciuel and unjust 
of aU imputations , for I can dare to affirm, not a person who 
concluded that treaty was actuated by any other motive than 
their obedience and duty to their employeis, whose mterests 
appeared to them to be most materially benefited by their 
engagements ’ 

Such was the language then held by the Bombay Government, 
with apparent smcerity as well as spmt, and, as far as we have 
yet detailed of their conduct and prospects, certainly with no 
inconsiderable degree of reason It must be recollected that 
the President and members, throughout the whole of the use 
and progress of their connexion with Rugoba, weie stiongly 
impressed with the belief of his being innocent of the minder of 
his nephew Many of our countrymen, who by long residence 
m the Deccan have become acquamted with the notoriety of 
the fact, although perhaps represented with exaggeration, have 
from this circumstance alone entertained strong doubts of the 
integiity of Mi Hornby and his Council , and some mveigh, 
with a feeling fai from reprehensible, against Englishmen 
who could seek by such an instrument to attain their ends and 
gratify their ambition But to account for this belief on the part 
of the Bombay Government it is necessary to state that Sukaram 
Bappoo was ongmally concerned m Rugoba’s conspiracy agamst 
the liberty, though not the life, of Narram Rao After the murder, 
as it was deemed by the ministers generally a measure of pru- 
dence to affect a disbelief of Rugonath Rao’s pai’ticipation, of 
coui’se iSukaiain Bappoo had stronger reasons than any of them 
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for professing that opinion It was this impression, from the 
reports first circulated at Poona, which the members of the 
Bombay Government received from their envoy. Mi Mostyn , and 
before it was possible for them to ascertam the real cu’cumstances 
they were engaged as a party hostile to the ministers, when it 
was as much the mterest of the one to uphold Rugoba’s innocence 
as it was of the other to aggravate his guilt Parties so influenced 
diverge from the truth m all countries, more especially in India, 
where a witness is so apt to suit the word to the wish of his 
auditor The same reasons operated m creating a belief that 
the child named Mahdoo Rao Narrain was supposititious 

The Bengal Presidencj% where they had Mahratta connexions, 
received their first information through the government of 
Sabajee Bhonslay, a partisan of the ministers They were also, 
no doubt, irritated at the neglect of their oidei-s and the apparent 
contempt of 'their authority , and as we find men, in all situations, 
too often influenced by their feelmgs when they should be guided 
only by their judgment, we may suppose that they saw m their 
full force the evils of mordmate ambition and the wisdom of 
that Parliament, which had so opportunely vested them with 
power to control such an unjustifiable enterprise, by interposing 
in behalf of justice and moderation The clause m the Act of 
Paihament was not sufficiently specific , the intention of estab- 
lishing a uniform plan of action with respect to peace and war 
required, at a distance so remote as India from England, the 
strongest authoiity in the Supicmc Council , but, as then powers 
were not clearly defined, the members of government should 
have perceived that a film but calm exeicise of power tor a long 
period was the best w'ay of establishing an efficient control, 
unless they could obtain an amendment of the statute But 
they violently stretched their power m support of what they 
deemed propiietj', and issued mandates characteristic of an 
mexpeiienced and arbitrary government, which, to gratify 
temporary resentments or forward its impatient selfish will, 
weakens much moie than it strengthens the efficiency of distant 
authority 

Mr Hornby and his Council were not blameless oven in what haa 

1 [Foi a biipf analysis of the Regulating Act and an exposition of 
its inajoi dofepts, based upon Sir C Ilbert’s The Government of India, 
see n H T , pp o20-2 ] 
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already been mentioned, and their subsequent conduct accelerated 
rather than averted the misfortunes which ensued But the 
precipitate mterferenoe of the Governor-General and Council was 
attended by effects pernicious to the mterests of their count! y , 
effects which, but for the weak government of France, might, 
together with the loss of the American colonies, have proved a fatal 
blow to Great Britam. Confining reflections, however, to the 
boundary of Maharashtra, suffice it to say that it depressed the 
Bombay Presidency, lowered its political importance, and ob- 
structed that advancement and prosperity which, from its 
situation and mantime advantages, it would otherwise naturally 
have attamed , it immediately tended to strengthen the hands 
of the mmisters at Poorundhur, and it ultimately cemented the 
tottering confederacy of the Mahrattas under the administration 
of Nana Fm'nuwees 

The President and Council of Bombay, on receiving the Bengal 
order of the 31st May, directed an immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities , and as soon as the roads, permitted. Colonel Keatmg, 
accompanied by Rugoba, returned towards Surat But mstead 
of strictly retiring withm the Company’s districts. Colonel Keatmg, 
on the earnest recommendation of Rugoba, was permitted by 
the Bombay Government to encamp at Kaiod, a village about 
twenty-five miles east of Surat, which, although a deviation from 
the orders of the Supreme Government, was afterwards ac- 
knowledged as a useful support m facilitatmg their 
(Dec. 28.) negotiations at Poorundhur , at which place Colonel 
Upton arrived on the 28th December 

Mr Hastmgs was sensible that the condemnation of the 
Bombay measures was unnecessarily violent, but he had been 
one of the first to recommend a controllmg authority m India, 
which m that remote empire, considered of itself, was an object 
m the highest degree important The mandate issued was now 
irrevocable , Sukaram Bappoo had been mformed by a letter 
from the Governor-General that the conduct of the Bombay 
Government was contrary to the Company’s order, ‘ because they 
have directed all their officers not to make any war, nor enter 
on any dispute My employer, the Kmg of England,’ says the 
Governor-General, ‘ has directed that aU the Company’s Governora 
m India should obtam mme and my Council’s permission, as Kmg’s 
Governor and Council of Bengal, either to make war or peace.’ 
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In shoit, that he had therefoi-e issued orders to desist from 
hostilities, requested of the ministers to do the same, and m- 
tunated his intention of sending an envoy to negotiate a peace 
If the Governor-General of British India had then said ‘ to dictate 
a peace,’ and shown a determination to maintain that ground, 
however bold the words may sound, he would probably at that 
moment have succeeded with Sukaram Bappoo and Nana 
Fumuwees 

After the dispatch of the first letters, the Supreme Government, 
even for the sake of consistency, would have been obliged to 
regulate their future measures by the tenor of those orders 
Advices havmg been received of the successes in Guzerat, it 
seemed not improbable that a revolution might have taken place 
before Colonel Upton’s arrival at Poona. Adopting, therefore, 
the same equitable principle with which they had professed to 
set out, that a substantive state has a right to make any change 
in its mtemal government which only affects itself, the envoy 
was instructed to negotiate a peace with either party whom he 
might find the acknowledged authority m the empire But the 
Governor-General and Council had m effect already become parties , 
and the members of the Bombay Government, who felt and wrote 
as if the Supieme Government had ranged themselves on the side 
of then enemies, remark witli some justice m one of then dis- 
patches to the Court of Directors, ‘ they have acknowledged the 
legitimacy of the government of the mmisters, befoie they could 
have any competent knowdedge of the justice of then pretensions ’ 

A.D. 1776, — The mmisters soon perceived the advantages 
thus placed in then hands , and as Bramins in politics mis- 
construe moderation and attribute concession solely to fear, 
they assumed a high tone of demand and menace which Colonel 
Upton, judgmg by himself, beheved to be firm and smcere The 
Supreme Government were under a mistake in imagmmg that 
Bassein as well as Salsette was m possession of the Bombay 
Presidency The envoy was enjoined to requne the cession 
both of these and of the islands in Bombay harbour, and also 
of the Mahratta shares of revenue in the city of Baroach, with such 
other advantages for the Company as circumstances might enable 
him to obtain 

Colonel Upton’s correspondence bears ample testimony of 
smceiity and moderation , but he vraa lU-qualified to conduct 
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a uegotiation with Mahratta Biamins The ministers gieatly 
extolled the just and honourable motives which ‘ had deteimmed 
the great Governor of Calcutta to order peace to be concluded ’ 
But when Colonel Upton proposed returning Salsette, &c , the 
cession of Basseui, and the levenues of Baroach, they affected 
to consider such an application as perfectly unauthorized, and 
pertinentty asked the envoy, ‘ how the Bengal Government, 
who had so justly condemned tlie war, could yet be so ready to 
avail themselves of its advantages ’ The only reply to this was 
that Salsette had been taken possession of as a precautionary 
measure, long deemed necessary to the safety of Bombay and 
the prosperity of its commeice , but the mmisteis peisisted m 
their language, and expressed a wish ‘ that they had not, on a 
supposed confidence of the power of the Governor of Calcutta 
over the people of Bombay, suspended hostilities, and thereby, 
at an enormous expense, mamtamed a vast army inactive, with 
which they should otherwise long smce have settled the business ’ 
They demanded the immediate surrender of the delmquent 
Rugoba, and the entue restoration of the toiritory occupied by 
the Bombay Government since the commencement of the war, 
on which they would, as a favour to tlie Governor-General, agree 
to pay twelve lacks of rupees, in order to reimburse the East 
India Company for the expenses incuned by the Bombay Govern- 
ment They seconded their arguments with tin eats, and mistook 
the mild lemonstrances of the envoy for timidity Colonel 
Upton, conceiving the negotiation at an end, expressed this opmion 
to the Governor-General and Council m a letter, dated 7th 
February, when they immediately deteimmed to support the 
cause of Rugoba with the utmost vigoui They prepared tioops 
for embarkation, ordeied a large supply of treasure to be trans- 
mitted to Bombay, and directed troops to be sent from Madras 
They wrote letteis to Rugoba, to Nizam Ally, and Hyder , and 
endeavoured in the same manner to induce Moodajee Bhonslay, 
Mahadajee Sindia, and Tookajee Holkar to embrace then cause, 
or at all events to engage their neutrality 

The favouiable change in the sentiments of the Bengal 
Government towards himself reached Rugoba almost as soon as 
it got to Bombay, and raised his spirits and expectations , but 
the mmisters, almost immediately after they had carried their 
menaces to the highest pitch, acceded at once to the greater part 
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of Colonel Upton’s original demands , and before accounts had 
time to reach Calcutta that tho negotiation was bioken oft, the 
treaty of Pooiundhui was settled It was signed on the 1st 
Maich, and consisted of nineteen aitieles, but two of them W'ere 
afterwaids erased by mutual consent, and an additional clause 
signed The treaty was made by Lieutenant-Colonel Upton on 
the part of the Company’s Govermnent, and by Sukaiam Bappoo 
and Nana Furnuwees on that of the Peishwa’s , but the titles 
of Bao Pundit Puidhan aie onlj' mentioned in the treaty, tho 
name of the Peishwa having boon omitted 

The substance of the articles was a gencial peace between 
the English East India Company and the Mahrattas Salsette 
to be retamed or restored at the pleasure of the Govemoi -General 
and Councd ; if restoi-ed the Peishwa’s government agreed to 
relmqmsh territory worth three lacks of rupees of annual revenue 
as an equivalent To this exchange the Supreme Government 
could not be expected to accede, although Nana Fuinuwees 
afterwards pretended that it had been preferred with perfect 
confidence as a question of equity, from a reliance upon the 
justice of Mr Hastmgs All claims on the revenue of the city 
of Baroach, together with territory in its neighbouihood, produc- 
ing three lacks of rupees, were ceded, as the treaty states, ‘ by 
way of friendship to the English Company ’ Twelve lacks of 
rupees were also yielded m payment of the expenses incurred by 
the Bombay Government The cessions made by Futih Sing 
Gaekwar were to be lestoied to hun, piovided it could be proved 
that he had no authoiity to make such alienations without the 
consent of tlie Peishwa’s government The treaty between the 
Bombay Government and Rugoba was formally annulled The 
English troops to return to their garrisons, and the army of 
Bugoba to be disbanded within a month. A general amnesty 
to be proclaimed to all the followers of Rugoba, four only excepted, 
whom the mmisters knew to be particularly implicated m the 
inmder of Narram Bao If Bugonath Bao should refuse to 
disband his army, the English agreed not to assist him On 
condition of his assentmg to the piesciibed teims, the Peishwa 
and his mmisters consented to affoid him an establishment of 
one thousand horse, to allow him two hundred domestics, to be 
chosen by himself, and to pay lum twenty-five thousand rupees 
monthly for his othci expenses, but his residence was fixed at 
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Kopergaom on the Godavery It was particuliirly specified 
that no assistance should be afforded to Rugonath Rao, or to 
any subject or servant of the Peishwa who should excite disturb- 
ance or rebellion in the Mahratta dominions The treaties of 
1739 and 1756, and all other agreements not suspended or 
dissolved by the pi esent articles, were confirmed It was mutually 
agreed to assist the crews and restore the wrecks and cargoes of 
vessels of the respective nations thrown on each other’s coasts 

Nothmg could exceed the disappomtment of the Bombay 
Government when they learnt the terms of the tieaty. They 
seemed to consider their own mterest and dignity saciifieed to a 
jealous assumption of authority They had no power to protest, 
and could therefore only vent their mdignation by entermg dis- 
sents on then own records agamst almost every article, with the 
view of ultimately submittmg their objections to the Court of 
Directors They certamly had cause for imtation in the manner 
in which their conduct had been condemned and their power m a 
great degree suspended , but they seem to have been determmed 
to find objections, and even petulantly hmted that Colonel 
Upton must have been m bodily fear, or he never would have 
consented to terms so derogatory to the English nation they, 
however, ‘ with more propriety ask. Who is this Rao Pundit 
Purdhan ’ why is his name omitted ’> if Colonel Upton has had 
proof of the legitimacy of the child, said to be the son of Nairain 
Rao, why is that circumstance left in doubt ? or if not proved, 
why IS Rugonath Rao, the rightful Peishwa, wholly excluded ? ’ ^ 

Rugoba could never entnely comprehend the nature of the 
mterference on the part of the Governor-General and Council , 
but under a supposition that it arose from their deemmg the 
advantages he had gi-anted madequate, he proposed not only 
to confirm the treaty of Surat by a new agreement with the 
Bengal Government, but with the smgle exception of Viziadroog 
(Ghenah) to cede the whole Concan, to put the Company’s troops 
m possession of one of the passes in the Ghauts, to purchase 
annually ten lacks of rupees’ worth of their woollens and metals, 
at an advance of fifteen per cent on the prime cost mcludmg all 

1 Although the circumstance is nowhere explained by the Mahrattas, 
the omission, on the part of the nunisters, of the name of Mahdoo Rao 
Nairain was most likely a precaution, as in case of the child’s death 
it probably was their intention to get Gunga Bye to adopt a son. 
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charges , ho also proposed that they should unite to subdue 
Nizam Ally , and made seveial other ofEers of which, as none 
could be accepted, a furthei enumeration is unnecessary , but one 
mducement was too remarkable to be passed over, as, with his 
Mahratta ideas, it must have appeared irresistible Rugoba 
offered to cede ten per cent of all the Jagheers m the Mahratta 
empire , mcludmg, of course, the Mahratta possessions m the 
Deccan, and those of Holkar, Smdia, and Gaekwar m Hmdoostan 
and Guzeiat , which would have placed the East India Company, 
■with respect to those Jagheeis, precisely on the footmg of 
Surdeshmookh 

Rugoba, on heaimg of the terms stipulated for him by the 
treaty, declared that he would rather mamtam the war himself 
than submit to them He pretended to have received overtures 
from Bhowan Rao, Piitee Needhee, and Dhonaa,* one of the 
officers of Nizam Ally Mahadajee Smdia had always sent the 
most friendly assurances to Rugoba, to which he was mduced 
partly from enmity to Sukaram Bappoo, but prmcipally m order 
to preserve his own consequence and place himself as umpire 
between the Bramm factions , a situation to which Mahadajee 
Smdia with remarkable pohtical sagacity early aspired After 
the terms of the treaty were promulgated he contmued an 
mtercourse with Rugoba, not avowed, but sufiBciently known to 
alarm the mmisters , Rugoba, however, whatevei he might 
pretend, was not deceived by these piofessions , none of his 
Indian allies afforded him any substantial aid, exceptmg Hyder, 
W'ho sent him eighty thousand rupees as a present 

The Bombay Government magnified everythmg that could 
tend to forward their own views or verify their predictions 
Instead of submittmg as became them , — instead of usmg every 
endeavour to give effect to the spmt of the oiders from the 
Supreme Government, and to a solemn engagement under the 

* The bye-name by which Ibroliim Beg, Zufur-ud-dowlah Sabit 
Jung was best known. Dhonaa is the Hindoostanee name for one 
of the drums usually carried by iiartios of horse. 

2 Large sums are said to have been sent by Ryder Ally to Rugoba, 
but except the 80,000 lupees above mentioned, no other money 
appears by the Bombay Reooida to have been leceived, and it could 
hardly have escaped the vigilance of that Government at a tune 
when they had the greatest difficulty m supplymg even a pittance 
to Rugoba. 
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constituted authorities of their countiy, eveiy symptom of com- 
motion, and every prospect of obstruotmg the treaty of Pooiund- 
hur, was haded with a satisfaction which they had the caution 
not to express, but scarcely the decency to conceal 

An impostoi, already mentioned, who had assumed the name 
of Sewdasheo Chimnajee, eight or nme j'^ears after the battle of 
Panmput, was made prisoner durmg the hfetime of Mahdoo 
Rao, and after bemg confined m diffeient places, was finally 
delivered over to the custody of Ramchundur Naik Paranspey, 
Soobehdai of Rutnaguiry m the Concan Paranspey, perceiving 
the disti acted state of affairs at Poona, the dissensions among 
the heads of the state, and the probability of attammg a sover- 
eignty for hunsolf, released his prisoner and proclaimed him as 
Sewdasheo Rao Show, unjustly imprisoned by the traitorous 
mnusters The impostor is known to have been a Kanoja 
Bramm from Hmdoostan, a man of some abilities, and of the 
same cast as the famous Kuvee Kulus of Sumbhajee His story 
obtamed immediate credence, and the Bombay Government, to 
whom he very soon sent wulteels and addressed letters, received 
the ovei'tuies of Suddaba, as they called him, with complacency, 
and weie evidently hopeful that this fresh insuriection would 
work m their favour. 

Rugoba, from the date of tlie tieaty, was aUownd the space of 
one month to disband Ins army, a period which was afterwards 
prolonged, but peiceivmg that there was no immediate chance 
of mducmg the Governor-General to assist lum, he asked and 
obtamed an asylum from the Bombay Government m Surat, 
where he was admitted with meiely his baggage and two hundred 
domestics From Surat he appealed to the Court of Diieotors, 
and following the example of his brother BaUajee Rao, addressed 
a letter to the King of England Colonel Upton remonstrated 
against the breach of tieaty occasioned by the piotection affoided 
to Rugoba The Bombay Government declaied it no breach of 
the tieaty • they justified their conduct on a former letter from 
Bengal, dated m the preceding October, which permitted them 
to affoid an asylum to Rugoba m case his personal safety should 
be endangered , and they declared that nothmg but absolute 
necessity should compel them to give up the unfortunate man 
to his persecutors , that Colonel Upton must know little of 
Asiatics m the situation of the mmisters, if he was not awaie 
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that until they had iid themselves of so just an object of diead 
they would never consider themselves safe, and that common 
humanity, as well as the law of nations and good policy, dictated 
the piopriety of what they had done, even if unsupported by 
authority from Bengal 

The army of Rugoba, before it disbanded, encamped, for a 
short tune aftei the final period allowed had expired, close to 
Surat, waitmg, as they said, for the payment of them arrears 
Hurry Punt Phurkay in a letter to Poona intimated his intention 
of attackuig them ; but fiom the position ui which they were 
allowed to remam he could not but appiehend that the English 
intended to support them The Bombay Government, on the 
plea of apprehendmg danger from the contiguity of the contending 
Maliratta armies, but in reality to await events, threw their 
field army mto Surat and Baroach 

It was m vam that Colonel Upton complamed, oi the mmisters 
threatened, in consequence of these pioceedmgs , the Bombay 
Government paid little attention to the one, and they treated 
the other with scorn , they expressed their astonishment and 
surprise that the envoy of the British nation should suffer the 
Mahratta mmisters to declare that they should be mduced to 
follow the example of Hyder, who had secured a peace on terms 
veiy honourable to himself, and that, in case of a renewal of the 
war, they would cairy fire and swoid to every part of the Com- 
pany’s possessions m India Such a menace was mdeed derogatory 
to the British character and highly discreditable, not to Colonel 
Upton, but to those of lus nation who by a perverse conduct 
provoked the threat, and compelled their envoy to admit that 
the measuies they pursued weie not regulated m that spiiit of 
good faith which should certainly have actuated them horn the 
moment a treaty was concluded 

The language used in vmdication of the protection afforded 
to Rugoba was specious. The measiiie had its suppoiteis in the 
Council at Bengal, but the majoiity condemned it, as well as 
the pernicious nature of the opposition which was practised by 
the Bombay Government 

Mr Hastmgs, although he ratified the act of his envoy, did 
not approve of the treaty of Poorundhur, as terms more suitable 
might have been obtamed Several of the articles were certamly 
far fiom specific, and the ministers afterwards took every 
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opportunity, not meiely of putting the most constiamed mter- 
pi stations on doubtful passages, but of contra venmg what they 
must have known was really mtended m the articles to which 
they had subscribed The consequence was, that though 
hostilities had ceased, peace could not be considered as established 

Whilst affairs were m this unsettled state a dispatch was 
received at Bombay, on the 20th August, from the Court of 
Directors, dated 5th April, 1776, m which they approved, ‘ under 
every circumstance,’ of the treaty of Surat , and recommended 
that the Bombay Government should retain possession of the 
districts ceded. It being likewise known that prior to tlie date 
of that dispatch the Court of Directors had received mformation 
of Colonel Upton’s bemg deputed to treat with the mmisters, 
the President and Council of Bombay at first came to a resolution 
of keepmg possession of all such districts as were not given up 
This determmation was tantamount to a renewal of the war, and 
several of the members, stating their belief that very great com- 
motions were about to take place, m which then’ own safety 
would require them to bear an active part, expressed their 
satisfaction at havmg obtained this sanction to their measures, 
and recommended a vigorous prosecution of theu’ former mten- 
tions But Mr. Draper, who was not present at the first consulta- 
tion, entered a dissent, which gave a different mterpretation to 
the Court’s dispatch and mduced the Government to alter their 
resolution. Mr Draper was of opmion that the Court of 
Directors only meant that they should retam possession whilst 
the negotiation by Colonel Upton was pendmg, but that after a 
treaty was concluded under the sanction of the Governor-General 
and Council, it could never be mtended that the terms should 
not be exactly fulfilled 

The Court of Directors could not be msensible to the advantage 
of a supreme authority m India , but the control over themselves, 
established by the new Act of Parliament, had not perhaps quite" 
ceased its operation on their mmds , their feelmgs were enlisted 
agamst the innovation, and the natural bias, occasioned by a 
prospect of great advantages on the West of India from the 
treaty with Rugonath Rao, prevented then- fully perceivmg the 
dangerous tendency of supportmg men m the situation of the 
Bombay Government They imght have withdrawn censure from 
them, and condemned the precipitancy of the Governor-General 
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and Council, but they should have supported constituted authority 
and insisted on an adherence to one plan and one interest The 
Court, by their approval of the first measures of the Bombay 
Government, encouraged the membeis to persevere m their covert 
opposition, when the circumstances, by the conclusion of the 
treaty of Poorundhur, were entirely changed 

Before the openmg of the season the pretended Suddaba was 
at the head of twenty thousand men and had got possession of 
upwards of twenty forts m the Concan. A very great proportion 
of the vulgai among the Mahratta population, with whom 
impostors of that description are always dangerous, believed 
that he was the real Sewdasheo Chimnajee, and the Bombay 
Government were equally convmced of the reality They coun- 
tenanced his cause m various ways ; and, although they did not 
actually jom m the msurrection, they permitted one of their 
surgeons to attend and accompany this Suddaba, and Mr Dick, 
the commercial resident at Fort Victoria, waited upon him to 
pay his respects After the impostor had possessed himself of 
the greater part of tlie Concan, he ascended the Ghauts m the 
month of October He was opposed at the Bhore Ghaut, and 
his troops were temporarily checked, when he headed them 
himself with spirit and speedily carried the pass ' The fort of 
Rajmachee shortly after sent him offers of submission Pre- 
tended overtures of accommodation were made to him by the 
mmisters, by which he was for a short time amused, until Ramjee 
Patell, one of Smdia’s officers, and Bhew Rao Phansay came 
suddenly upon hun m the neighbourhood of Rajmachee, when 
his whole force fied precipitately mto the Concan, closely pursued 
by Smdia’s troops Some of the msurgents were sheltered under 
the walls of Tannah, and the impostor havmg embarked at 
Bellapoor fied to Bombay, where he would have been allowed 
to land, but as Mr. Hornby was absent on Salsette at the time, 
the pretended Sewdasheo Rao, who probably judged it better 
to make another effort before finally abandomng his party, 
excused himself from landmg, promised to come back on the 
return of Mr Hornby, and repaired to Kolabah On his arrival at 
that place he was seized and confined by Rughoojee Angria, to 
whom the Bombay Government made an unsuccessful application 


1 Letter from Dr Blakeman who saw the action 
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for his release ; but Angria conveyed him as a prisoner to 
Poona, wliere he was bound to tlie foot of an elephant and 
tiampled to death ^ 

The ooimtenance shown to tho impostor natiually occasioned 
complaints fiom the ministoi’s,^ but then remonstrances became 
still more strong when they received information that Rugo- 
nath Rao had on the 11th November repaired to Bombay,® 
where he had been received, and an allowance settled upon him 
of ten thousand lupees a month Rugonath Rao had m the 


® The Bramms of Foona have two stones respecting the fate of 
this criminal, both intended as apologies foi the execution of a Biamm 
under a Bramin government One is, that the impostor was not a 
Bramin, but a goldsmith , and the othei is, that he was secretly 
removed and immuied in a dungeon at Ahmednugiir, where he was 
starved to death, and a condemned ciimmal, by tiade a goldsmith, 
substituted to deceive the populace Starvation, insufficient, un- 
wholesome food, and a damp dungeon was really the dreadful execu- 
tion frequently reserved for Biamms, and pinctised by the Bramin 
government by way of evadmg the mexpiable sm of depiiving one 
of that sacred class of life Amongst other stones, laised by the 
Peishwas to piejudico the vulgar against the race of Sivajee, it was 
pietended that the boon of the goddess Bhowanee, the tiuth of which 
no one could deny, which gi anted the Maliiatta sovereignty to his 
lineal descendants for twenty-seven generations, had been taken 
away because Sivajee killed two Bramin spies with his own hand, 
having shot them with aiiows, by means of that uneiiing aim which 
was one of the gifts of the goddess, and impiously hit them in the 
foiehead, light through the distmgmshmg mark of their cast 

® [A letter fiom the Fesliwa to Colonel Upton, received on Novem- 
ber 19, 177G, began as follows ‘ I have just now lieaid that Rag- 
hunath Rao amved at the port of Bombay on the 28th of Ramzan, 
and the Governor of that place gave him an asylum m the said port 
He, also, before gave pioteotion m the above port and Salsette to 
the followers of the seditious Sadashiviao with elephants, horses, and 
baggage belonging to the Saikar These actions are veiy foreign to 
the meaning of the treaty undei the Company’s seal, concluded by 
you between tho Saikar and all the Bnglish ’ (Forrest’s Selections 
(Maratha Senes), 1885, i 286 )] 

® [Raghimath Rao, during Ins sojouin in Bombay, ‘fixed his lesi- 
dence on Malabar Hill, wheie he built a lofty, habitable tower, since 
removed He w^as in the habit occasionally of passing through the 
cleft (i e the Yom at Malabai Pomt) , and being a Biahman of con- 
sideiable piety, was doubtless much benefited by such regeneration ’ 
(Moor, Hindu Pantheon (1810), p 397 ) Possibly Raghunath Rao 
souglit, by passing thiougli the sacred oiifice, to cleanse himself from 
the stain of implication m the murder of tho Pesliwii Narayan Rao 
The luuis of the towei in w'hich he lesided aie mentioned by MaAa 
Giahain inhei Journal oj a Resulence in India (1811) ] 
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month of August lefused a fresh oftoi of five lacks of lupees 
annually, with peimission to i-eside at Bcnaics., which was made 
through Colonel Upton , and it appealed that he had quitted 
Suiat as if he had mtended to join the pietended Sewdasheo 
Rao, but havmg been obliged to seek shelter in the tort of 
Tarrapooi, he lequested the commander of one of the Com- 
pany’s cruisers to give him a passage to Bombay, which the 
officer did not consider it proper to refuse 

At last, Colonel Upton having received an order of recall fiom 
Bengal, and the Bombay Government havmg been directed to 
send a resident envoy to Poona, Mi Mostyn was selected by them 
for this purpose The mmisteis objected to that gentleman’s 
appomtment, as they conceived that he was the peison who 
suggested the capture of Salsette and that he was their enemy, 
but this objection was oveirulecL 

A.D. 1777. — Mr Mostyn was of opinion that the Poona 
mmisteis weie able to maintam themselves in power, that the 
object of the British Government siiould theiefoie be dueeted 
to keep well with them whilst thej could suppoit an efficient 
authority He appeals to have had a siriceie desiie to fulfil the 
conditions of the treaty, and to settle every pomt m an equitable 
manner, but the ministers w'eie jnejudiced against hun, and he 
was determmed to uphold the dignity of his situation He 
repaned to Poona about the middle of Alarch, and immediately 
enteied upon the adjustment of the ai tides, wdiicli icmained 
neaily in the same unsettled state as when the tieaty was 
signed 

It w'as evident that ‘ a countiy of thiee complete lacks of 
rupees, as expressed in the treatj, meant teiiitoiy pioducuig 
annually a revenue amounting to three lacks of rupees complete , 
but the Persian word Kumal, or Kamtl,^ which was employed to 

1 [Jamo Kamil, or Kamal, means complete oi standard assessment 
In Bengal the tetni usually denotes the settlement mode by Akbar’s 
ministei, Todai Mall In Madias it was applied to the assessment 
of the levenue of the Northern Circais made about a d 1512-70 , 
also to one subsequently framed about 1684-7 for the whole of the 
Deeeaji on the pimciples of Todar Mali’s assessment In Khandesh 
accordingly it denotes the highest rate which any village had been 
made to pay, although this not infrequently fell short of the estimated 
rental calculated at an earlier dale (Wilson’s Glossary, p. 229.) 
See also 13 G xiii pt ii 559 ] 
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express complete, is also a revenue term which, though variously 
explamed, may be said to signify the highest assessment ever 
known to have been fixed ; and to this mterpretation the 
ministry adhered, although the Bombay government offered to 
accept the cession at an average of a certam number of years 

The article m regard to Futih Sing Gaekwar was aitfully 
designed on the part of the ministers to mduce the Gaekwar to 
declare, not only his dependence on the Peishwa, but his havmg 
no right to make any alienation, or to conclude any treaty without 
the express approbation of the Mookh Purdhan. Futih Smg 
readily acknowledged his dependence ^ , but, as he perceived the 
design of the mmisters, he evaded the other concessions, and 
claimed restitution from the Bombay Government, not as the 
mmisters wished, but because Rugonath Rao had failed to 
perform the agreement for which the cessions were made , these 
and some other pomts eontmued m dispute , the mmisters 
offered to settle five lacks of rupees to be paid aimually to Rugoba 
through the Governor-General and Coimcil, provided he would 
retire to Benares But a new impediment soon presented itself 

The mere suspicion of a French mtngue always awakened the 
most active vigilance of the English Government m India, and 
an ostensible agent of France, received with distmction by the 
mmisters at Poona, a distmction more pointedly maiked by 
studied neglect towards the Bntisli envoy, aroused the attention 
of the Governor-General , and as a wai with Prance was expected 
the circumstance natiually excited very considerable anxiety. 

A French merchant ship arrived at Choule m the middle of 
March with a cargo consistmg of military and marme stores, 
cloth, and other staples of European exportation. From that 
ship several Frenchmen landed and proceeded towards Poona. 
One of the strangers had announced himself as ambassador from 
the Court of France, and m that character he was received by the 
Mahratta court m the begmnmg of May ® But before entering 
on the object or proceedmgs of this mission, which are mterwoven 

1 This acknowledgement on the part of Futih Smg was not an 
admission that he had no right to alienate the districts , one of the 
agreements produced by the ministers rather mferred that the Gaek- 
war’s share of Guzerat was at his own disposal, 

3 Bombay Records, and the Sixth Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy, from which last, for the ensmng five years, there is very 
complete information as far as the British government was concerned 
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with the progress of the British nation in India, and are reserved 
for a future chapter, it is requisite to mention a few circumstances 
relative to Mahratta history, both to account for what may 
mupediately follow, and to pieserve a link in the cham of other 
events which will be explained at a future peiiod 

(A.D, 1776.) — The peace of Poorundhur was of the greatest 
consequence to the mmisters, and the suppression of the insur- 
rection under the pretended Sewdasheo Kao added materially 
to the stability of their government , they detached Bhew Rao 
Yeswunt l*hansay mto the Concan, who speedily reduced the 
forts garrisoned by the forces of the late msurgent , but their 
affairs to the southward were m a less prosperous state Hyder 
had occupied the whole of the Peishwa’s districts south of the 
Toongbuddra , Bellary, m possession of a chief origmaUy under 
the authority of Busalut Jung, had been taken by treachery ; 
Gootee, after a respectable defence, was also acquired m a dis- 
honourable manner, and Moorar Rao Ghorepuray was shamefully 
immured m the noxious atmosphere of an unhealthy hiU-fort, 
where he perished. Under a pretended authority from Rugonath 
Rao,^ Hyder advanced for the purpose of taking possession of the 
whole Maliratta country to the southward of the Kistna , and 
before the rams of 1776 he had pushed his conquests as far as 
the territory of the Nabob of Savanoor, but iiuthdrew the greater 
part of his army to the south of the Toongbuddia durmg the 
monsoon The mmisters sent a small force under Kon6ir Punt 
Putwurdhun to drive Hyder’s garrison from Savanoor ; but his 
troops were defeated, and Pandoorung Punt Putwurdhun,^ the 
second m command, was taken prisoner by Mohummud Ally 
and Bajee Punt Burn ay “ , the former, one of Hydei s officers, the 
latter, the agent of Rugoba m command of a body of auxiliary 
IMahrattas,* who acted m concert with Hyder’s troops In the 
ensumg season the troops of Nizam Ally, under Ibrahim Beg 

1 Colonel Wilks mentions that Hyder sent Rugonath Rao sixteen 
lacks of rupees at different periods I can only find 24,000 pagodas, 
and, as before remarked, I scarcely think that such receipts could 
have escaped the notice of the Bombay Uovernment 

3 Father of the present Chmtaraun Rao 

“ He was a near connexion of Rugonath Rao by his first wife, 
whose surname was Burway [Baive] Anundee Bye, his second wife, 
was of the family of Oak [Oke] 

" Mahratta MSS Wilks. 

II — F 
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(Dhonsa), and those of the Mahratta ministers under Pureshram 
Bhow Putwuidhun, took the field for the purpose of co-operating 
against Hydei , but the former was bribed, and the latter re- 
crossed the Kistna without risking an action Hurry 
(1777.) Punt Phmkay, after the rams of 1777, was detached 
into the Cainatic with the greater part of the disposable 
force, but met with no success Mannajee Phakray, who had 
joined the army of the Poona mimstiy after the troops of his 
master Rugoba were disbanded at Surat, was induced by Bajee 
Punt Burway to unite with Hydei, and many ot the Mahratta 
Mankurees had engaged to accompany him ^ , but Hurry Punt 
defeated a part of the scheme for corrupting his army by an 
able retreat,® and shortly after extinguished the treacherous 
intrigues of his oflScers by seizmg Yeswunt Rao Manay, the 
Deshmookh of Muswar, a poweiful chief, and blowmg him from 
a gun ® But, besides the war with Hyder, other disturbances 
to the southward demanded tlie attention of the mmisters 

Sumbhajoe, Raja of Kolapoor, the last of the Imeal descendants 
of the great Sivajee, died m Decembez, 1760, without issue About 
two years afterw'ards his widow, Jeejee Bye, adopted as her 
husband’s heir a boy named Sivajee, the son of Shahjee Bhonslay, 
Patell of the village of Kanwoit m the district of Indapooi, and 
havmg placed him on the musnud, conducted the affairs of the 
prinoipahty m his name Great u regularities took place during 
the mmority of Sivajee, both by sea and land Piracy prevailed 
to an extent before unknown on the coast, which mduced the 
English to send an expedition m 1765, and leduce both Malwan 
and Ranee, the former belongmg to Kolapoor and the lattei to 
Sawuntwaree The reigning Peishwa, Mahdoo Rao Bullal, was 
exasperated against Kolapoor, both on account of plundering 
incursions mto his territories and the hereditary connexion 
which the Kolapoor state maintained with the Nizam In order 
to circumscribe its power euid punish its aggressions, Mahdoo Rao 

® Mahratta MSS 

® Wilks Hyder himself, in a letter to the Bombay Government, 
the known friends of Rugoha, gives Hmry Punt no credit for his 
retreat, but takes abundance to himself, by representing it as a victory 
he had gained [The letter from Haidm Ali to the President of the 
Council, dated Januaiy 9, 1778, will be found m Forrest’s Selections 
(Marathd Series), i 308 ] 

‘ JIahiatta MSS 
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dispossessed the Raja of several districts, and added them to the 
Jagheer of his own relations, the family of Putwurdhun , but 
duimg the late disturbances the Kolapoor state, havmg embraced 
the cause of Rugonath Rao, recovered the districts, and one of 
the ministerial officers named Ramchundur Hurry, in attempting 
to re-oecupy them, was defeated by Yessajee Smdia, an officer of 
the Raja Mahadajee Smdia was thoiefoie sent to support 
Ramchundur Hurry, and succeeded m lestormg older 

A.D. 1778. — In the meantime Hyder reduced Kopaul and 
Buhadur Benda, and m the end of April formed the siege of 
Dharwar Hurry Punt proceeded to Mericli, apparently with 
the design of formmg a junction with Mahadajee Smdia at 
Kolapoor, and advancmg m concert to attack Hyder. Nothmg 
could be more distant fiom then real mtentions , but the 
report was credited by every person, exceptmg Hurry Punt, 
Mahadajee Smdia, and Nana Fumuwees Hyder fully believed 
it , and as Hurry Punt’s army was now more to be depended 
upon, the former foresaw that he should be compelled to reoross 
the Toongbuddra as soon as the Mahratta generals advanced 
He therefore used every endeavour to bring about an armistice , 
but Hurry Punt pretended to be mflexible until Hyder paid him 
a large sum of money, ^ and purchased the return of the Mahrattas 
to their capital, a meeisure which on their part had become 
absolutely necessary , and on this occasion Hyder was outwitted. 

This aitiflce" on the part of Hurry Punt is connected with a 
stroke of policy which ranks high m Bramm estimation, and which 
will appear m the oouise of our narrative , but in the meantime, 
that we may not lose sight of the other Mahratta authorities in 
followmg more mterestmg events, it may be mentioned that the 
pageant prmoe. Ram Raja, worn out with years and infirmities, 
died at Satara on the 12th December, 1777 Bhowan Rao, 
Pritee Needhee, also died about the same tune, and was succeeded 
by his son, Pureshram Sree Newass, the present Pritee Needhee, 
born on the day of his father’s death. 

In regard to affairs m Berar it has been already shown that 
Moodajee, after the fall of Sabajee in 1775, was acknowledged 
regent But Ibrahim Beg (Dhonsa), the intimate friend of 
Sabajee, was sent by Nizam Ally, as was pretended, to avenge 

1 Mahratta MSS I could not discover the amount m the state 
accounts, nor is the sum specified m the Mahiatta manuscripts. 
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his fate, but in fact to take advantage of a strong party against 
Moodajee, who, conscious of inabihty to oppose the foice sent 
agamst him, surrendered the forts of Gawelgurh, Nurnalla, 
Manikdroog, and Chundeipoor, as the price of peace Nizam 
Ally, however, restored those forts shortly afterwards, on the 
occasion of his commg to Ehchpoor, when Moodajee, accompamed 
by his son Rughoojee, Sena Sahib Soobeh, manifested the 
humblest submission, entered mto an agreement of faithful co- 
operation, and bound himself to suppress the depredations of the 
Goands,! who were at that tune troublesome m the districts of 
Nizam Ally A like submissive demeanour towards the Poona 
Durbar, and a bond for the payment of ten lacks of rupees, 
obtamed a confirmation of the regency, through the favour of 
Nana Fm'nuwees Sabajee had always kept a wukeel at Calcutta , 
and the same custom was observed by Moodajee, as it was con- 
venient on account of his possessions m Kuttaek. The Governor- 

1 A savage race inhabiting the wilds of Gondwaneh [The Gonds 
(Goands) are the most important non- Aryan or Dra vidian forest- 
tribe of India In 1911 they numbered three millions, of whom more 
than two millions inhabit the Satpura plateau in the Chhmdwara, 
Betul, SeonI, and Mandla Districts, and the inaccessible hiU-ranges 
m the Chhattisgarh and Chanda Districts of the Central Provinces 
The name of the tribe is probably a Telugu coiruption of Kh5nd — 
another large forest-tnbe which may originally have formed one 
tribe with the Gonds, and have obtamed a separate name and language 
after the tribe migrated north into the Central Provinces and Orissa 
from its original home in South India By the fourteenth century 
Gond kingdoms had been established m parts of the Central Provinces, 
the Gonds having probably subverted the former Rajput dynasties 
between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, when Muhammadan 
mvasions had weakened the central power of the Hindus The Gond 
States were governed tolerantly and beneficently, but could not 
combine for defence, so that m the eighteenth century the plam 
country fell an easy prey to the mvadmg Marathas Under Maratha 
treatment the Gonds lost their civilization and became cruel and 
treacherous savages ; but after the mtroduction of British rule they 
settled down and became timid and moffensive labourers The Gonds 
proper have two aristocratic sub-divisions, the Raj-Gonds, or land- 
holding class, and the Khatolas , but a number of separate functional 
castes have developed out of the tnbe The tribe is orgamzed on a 
totemistic basis, and supplies evidence of survivals of the Matriarchate, 
of marriage by capture, and of service for a wife (of the case of Jacob 
and Rachel) The Gonds worship village godlmgs presidmg over 
crops and disease, their ancestors, and the weapons and creatures 
of the chase (For a fuU account, see Russell, T and C G.P (1916), 
vol 111 , also Sleeman, Rambles, &c . ed V A Smith (191S), pp 
xxiii, 68, 102, et passim )] 
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General, however, both misunderstood the relative situation of 
Moodajee in the Mahratta empire, and over-estimated hia 
power. 

Futih Smg Gaekwar m February, 1778, after having paid up 
arrears, ten and a half lacks of rupees of tribute, one lack as a 
present to Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Furnuwees, besides an 
oSermg to the state of five lacks of rupees,^ was appomted Sena 
Khas Kheyl 

Ram Raja, a short time before his death, had adopted the 
son of Tnmhukjee Raja Bhonslay, a Patell of the village of 
Wawee and a descendant of Witoojee, the brother of Mallojee 
and uncle of Shahjee, the fathei of the gieat Sivajee Trimbultjee 
Raja commanded a body of two hundred horse, with which his 
son served as a Sillidar, when selected as heir to a throne and 
tenant of a prison He was styled Sliao Mahaiaj During the 
tune of Ballajee Bajee Rao it had been artfullj^ contrived that 
there were only a few famihes, old but of no power, with whom 
the Raja of the Mahrattas could intermarry To this day the 
Raja of Satara would thmk himself degraded by a marriage 
with the daughter of Nunbalkur and of Jadow, although from 
them Sivajee was descended in the maternal luie This artifice, 
winch may have been managed by bribmg the Oopadheeas and 
Shastrees, explains the reason why it is scarcely known that Shao 
was married m Aurungzebe’s camp to a daughter of Sindia of 
Kunneirkherr 

Records of facts, except receipts and accounts m their own 
favour, would often have proved mconvenient to faithless, 
shiftmg, time-servmg Biamms , but it is not improbable that 
their prejudice agamst all other historical record may origmate 
m causes of very remote date, connected with the foundation of 
their religious institutions. 


^ Poona State Accounts. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

PBOM A D 1777 TO A D 1779 

A.D. 1777. — On the 10th of October, 1777, Mr. Hornby, m a 
minute of Council, entered on a review of the Mahratta aSairs, 
and remarks, ‘ that they were fast verging to a period which 
must compel the Enghsh nation either to take some active and 
decisive part in them, or relmquish for ever all hopes of bettermg 
their own situation on the West of India ’ He laments the 
control by which the Bombay Presidency was fettered, remarks 
the secret divisions among the Mahratta mimsters, the views of 
Sindia and Holkar to their own aggrandizement, the successes 
of Hyder, the defection of the Mahratta chiefs, and the demise 
of Gunga Bye, the young Peishwa’s mother, who had been the 
cause of her own death '■ 

The French ambassador was discovered to be an adventurer 
named St Lubmi^" who, after imposmg on the English Government 
at Madias, went home to France, where he so far succeeded m 
deceivmg the Fiench mmistry as to obtam authority to proceed 
to Poona and asoertam what advantages could be gamed by 
an alliance with the Malirattas St Lubm endeavoured to obtam 

1 This event, on which the President expresses some doubt, was 
really true Gunga Bye was the cause of her own death, by having 
taken medicine for the purpose of conceahng the consequence of her 
illicit intercourse with Nana Fumuwees 

2 [The exploits of St Lubm are revealed m detail m letters from 
J Madgett and W Farmer, a servant of the Company, dated Novem- 
ber 9 and 11, 1777, respectively (Forrest, Selections (MarcUha Series), 
1 291, 296) His mam object was to establish a factory, sup- 
ported by a military force, at Poona, and to obtam a sea-port near 
Bombay Had he succeeded, the French might have regained their 
former importance m India, which had disappeared after the capture 
of Pondicherry m 1761, while the Marathas aided by a European 
force and with European officers to drill their troops, would have 
proved a menace to peace both m the Deccan and Hindustan, The 
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the oessioa of the poit of Choule, with the fort of Bewadunda ; 
and, in order to induce Nana Furnuwees to enter upon an offensive 
and defensive alhance, he ofieied to bung two thousand five 
hundied Euiopeans to support the ministiy, to raise and discipline 
ten thousand Sepoys, and to furnish abundance of military and 
marme stoies He affected the utmost horror at the conduct of 
the Enghsh m supporting Rugoba , a pamtmg had been executed 
under his direction m France, to represent the cruel and bar- 
barous murder of Nairam Rao , and this picture he exhibited 
himself before the Duibar in a burst ot giiet, which drew teais 
from some of the spectatois, whilst in otheis it excited ridicule 
or contempt A cheat m the charactei of a European gentleman 
was new to the Mahiattas, but the diseeinment of Nana Fiunu- 
wees could not have been even tempoiaiily obscured by such 
superficial artifice It is probable that in the gieat encourage- 
ment he affected to give St Lubm and in \ aiious petty indignities 
offeied to the British envoy, he had no other object than to 
excite the jealousy of the English, without bemg aware of the 
dangerous nature of the experiment on which he ventured 
Nana Emnuwees was mimical to all Emopeans , but the despic 
able conduct of St Lubm must have tended to lovvei the French 
nation both m his estimation and that of the Mahiattas in 
general hlr Bolts, oiigmallj m the Company s seivice m Ben- 
gal, who was m Poona at the same time as an avowed agent of 
the house of Austria, received no such civilities Nana probably 
perceived that St Lubm was a fitter tool , and Mi Bolts, who 
was early dismissed might have viewed that cucurastance as 
complimentary to his chaiactei The cieduhty which prevailed 
on the contment of Europe respecting India, and an uncommon 
plausibility of address, had enabled St Lubm to impose on several 
young men, one of them an Englishman and some of them 
of good family m Fiance, whom he persuaded to embark m his 
enterprise But unpimcipled men, however superior they may 
fancy themselves, have generally foibles which speedily discover 
then true character , and those of St Lubm seem to have been 
egregious vanity and excessive untabilitj of temper 

Bombay Government had no intention of permitting a lepetifion of 
the scene of wazs and intrigues formerly acted on the coast of Coro 
mandel, which will ceitamly be fatal to the influence of the English 
on this coast and may end in our total subversion ’ (Forrest, Selec- 
tions [Maiatha Seiici), vol i p xvii )] 
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Most of his companions were estranged from him , suspicion 
soon brought on altercation, and St Lubm would have murdered 
them^ to prevent exposure in India and obstruction to his hopes 
from Fiance, but they sought and obtained protection from 
Mr Mostyn’s assistant, Mr Lewis, during the absence of the 
former at Bombay.® 

® The attempt in cue instance is clearly proved , he fired a brace 
of pistols, one after the other, at M de Coroelle, within a few yards , 
one ball penetrated hia clothes, but missed him 

2 Mr. Wilham Gamul Farmer, of the Bombay Civil Service, happened 
to be at Poona for the benefit of his health, and took that opportunity 
of ascertaining the views of the French, which he communicated to 
the Governor, probably for his private information, but as it contained 
useful intelligence, it was put upon record , the letter was dated Poona, 
11th November, 1777 ‘ This St Lubin is a most perfect adventurer, 

and I believe has cheated even the mmistry of France in this business 
He introduced himself to the confidence of Monsieur de Sartine, as 
to Indian matters, by a memorial he presented lelative to this country, 
which Monsieur de Corcelle assuies me he has frequently seen In 
this memorial he has not forgot himself He has made himself the 
generalissimo at one time of Hyder’s army, the very man who framed 
the treaty between him and the Mahrattas, for which he the next day 
received two lacks of rupees but what chiefly mtroduced him to this 
business was his particular intimacy with the Raja of the Mahrattas. 
He was the constant companion of his children, used to learn them 
to ride, in short he had not in the world a better friend than the Raja 
There certainly could not be so fit a man in France to send out 
to sound the ground here to form an alliance with the Mahiatta 
state, if circumstances should prove favourable You may perfectly 
judge from this of what the character is capable in the way of 
representation 

‘ Drunk and sober, jointly and separately, I have examined all the 
Frenchmen with whom we have yet had connection, that is, Madjett, 
Monsieur de Corcelle, who was to have been made engineer by St 
Lubin , and Monsieur de Coronet, the captain of the ship, whom I 
found means to get to eat soup with us They are all in such a situa- 
tion with respect to Monsieur St Lubin, that it is the first wish of 
their lives that he may prove totally a counterfeit, and not be sup- 
ported by the ministry of France , for m fact their lives may perhaps 
depend on Lubin’s reality, and the justifying his conduct I have 
turned the matter every way to persuade them that he was a counter- 
feit, in order to fish out their arguments to the contrary , but they 
are all perfectly convinced of the facts mentioned in Madjett’s letter 
The captain of the ship confirmed tome repeatedly what Madjett had 
often mentioned, that his owner had given him his orders relative 
to St Lubin, m consequence of recommendations from Monsieur de 
Sartine They all agree perfectly with regard to the ideas entertained 
of him at Bourdeaux , that it was first talked of sending out a body of 
men under Monsieur Dumas The fact of the intelligence the captain 
and Bupercaigo received at Cochin, of Lubin’s destination, the captain 
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The encouragement given to St Lubin by Nana Puinuwees 
might have had the effect of alaimmg the Bombay Government, 
and mducing them, m the subordinate situation they had been 
taught to consider themselves, to accept the stipulations of the 
treaty of Pooiundhur, under the disadvantages which the mmis- 
teis would have imposed, had they not been uniformly supported 
bv the Court of Duectois In a lettei fiom that body of the 
16th April, 1777, which was lecened exactly seven months 
altei wards, and was a counterpait of a dispatch pieviously sent 
to the Bengal Government, a repetition of the appioval of their 
conduct, and of regiet at the gioat and unnccessaiy saciihce 
made by the treaty of Pooi undhur, w as stiU moi e clearly expressed 
than m the preceding year The Couit, to be sure, repeat their 
deteimmation to adhere to that treaty , but should its conditions 

confirmed to me Picot and Briancourt acknowledged him, and 
Bnancouit has gone so far as to request the consulship of Ghoul 
The Count de Mendave, a man of good family in Prance, who has 
been seeking his fortunes in this country, and is now with Busalut 
Jung, heard of him, has offered to join him, and makes mterest for a 
good employment under hun , you will observe. Sir, that although 
it seems de Belcombe disavows him as an ambassadoi from the king, 
yet he takes no effectual measuies to remove him , and it is a known 
fact that bt Lubin sent bj a Frenchman a dispatch to Belcombe 
in the month of July or August last They all perfectly agree in the 
oircumstanoe of the summons given to attend at the Nanah’s to 
witness the treaty Nanah was sworn by his Bramin, and St Lubin 
by his Padre, and Nanah kept the book The dispatch of Monsieur 
Pascal du Santy to Surat, m order to cany fi om thence his dispatches 
for Fiance, is certam We have learnt by a Frenchman, lately ariivcd 
heie, that he has been seen at Bnancouit s , his destmation via Suez, 
This Frenchman says that he wanted to take his passage in an English 
Snow, I suppose Barrmgton, but that it was refused, and he is now 
to go in a vessel belonging to a black man 

You see. Sir, how much Lubin has at stake by the total defeat 
of all his schemes, perhaps the loss of life, or impiisonment, if these 
fellows find that he is an unpostoi , everything, therefore, with him 
depends on his being able to persuade the minister to hurry out a 
body of men instantly on the receipt of his dispatches, or order them 
from the islands I leave ydu. Sir, further to judge what he is capable 
of, when he has wiote that they are m perfect possession of the port 
and harbour of Ghoul , and to make the possession more valuable, 
he wanted the gentleman who took tho draft of it for him, to put 
seven fathom water wheie there were only three and a half The 
flourishing state of this country, the power of Nanah, the certain 
destruction of the English, the great advantage to France, all these 
he has dwelt on, as I am well assured, in a mannei that cannot fail 
to make great impressions m Fiance ’ 
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not be fulfilled by the mmistera they authorize an alliance with 
Rugoba, on the terms of the treaty of Surat, which they con- 
sidered moie for the honour as well as the advantage of the 
Company than that which was concluded by Colonel Upton 

A.D. 1778 — In the meantime dissensions among the parties 
at Poona continued to increase Nana Furnuwees despised the 
abilities of his cousin, but with a Biamm’s caution he was at more 
pams to conceal his contempt than his enmity Moraba was 
supported by all the partisans of Rugoba, particularly Buchaba 
Pooiundhuiee, Sukaiam Hurry, Chmtoo Wittul, and Wishnoo 
Nerhur This faction gained Tookajee Holkar, whose defection 
from the cause of the ministers became avowed by his excusmg 
himself when ordered to support Hurry Punt Phuikaj- in the 
Carnatic The English envoy attributed the confidence he 
could peiceive in Nana to an assurance of support from France 
Immediately after the death of Gunga Bye, Sukaram Bappoo 
began to be jealous of his hitherto humble colleague, and now 
united, but cautiously and with no decision, m a plan for the 
restoration of Rugoba Moraba made the proposal to Bombay, 
and requested that the Government would immediately bring 
Rugoba to Poona Preparations woie acooidingly begun, and 
the President and Council determmed to affoid their assistance 
without delay Them resolve was apjiroved by the Supreme 
Goveinment, and it was determmed at Bengal, in consequence 
of the war in which they were about to engage on the west of 
India, as well as the apprehended schemes of the French in the 
same quarter, to support the Bombay Presidency with six batta- 
lions of Sepoys and a propoitionato artillery fiom the Bengal 
establishment, to which some cavalry were afterwards added ^ 
This force w'as directed to assemble on the Jumna opposite to 
Kalpee , the command was given to Colonel Leslie, and he was 
directed to march across India towards Bombay, and place 
himself under the orders of that Presidency 

^ [The approbation and support of the Supreme Government were 
gamed, after a stormy debate, only by the casting vote of Hastings. 
Messrs Francis and Wheler condemned the resolutions as illegal, 
unjust, and impolitic Hastings and Baiwell aigued that the emer- 
gency justified the illegality, that it was not contrary to the Tieaty 
of Puiandhar, because the principal person with whom the treaty 
had been made had proposed it, and that it wms not impolitic, because 
it would give tlie English permanent influence in the Maratha Empire. 
(Forrest, Selections (Maratha Series), vol i, pp xvii xviii )] 
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But although the Bombay Government agreed to aid the 
scheme of Moraba, it was with a proviso that Sukaram Bappoo, 
tho principal authority m sigmng the treaty of Poorundliur, 
should state in wiitmg that the mvitation was made at his desire. 
This decided declaiation Sukaram, unfortunately foi himself, 
refused, and the plan was m consequence suspended, but it was 
the deliberate opinion of the Bombay Government that their 
own safety depended on their effecting a change m the Poona 
administration The complex pohtical machme which Nana 
Furnuwees managed on tlus emergency with consummate artifice, 
was at first a little deranged by a premature attempt to apprehend 
Moiaba, who made his escape from Poona This exposure would 
have disconceited most men , but Nana, through Sukaram 
Bappoo, persuaded his cousin to return, and it was agreed that 
a new mmistry should be formed, mcludmg Moraba and Bujaba 
Poorundhuree , but Bujaba was not so easily peisuaded, and 
Sukaram Hurry nobly declared that nothmg should ever mduce 
him to abjure the cause of a generous master who had been his 
protector from youth to manhood , that Bugonath Rao was a 
soldier , and Nana a cunning, cowardly courtier 

Moraba’s party, by the aid of HoUcar’s troops, ohtamed the 
complete ascendancy , and Nana, who was obliged to retire to 
Poorundhur, pretended to acquiesce m the plan for conductmg 
Bugoba to Poona, on condition of obtammg security for himself 
and property The Bombay Government agam received notice 
to prepare , but the weak Moraba imagmed that he had attamed 
his object, and fancied himself at the head of the admmistration 
Nana affected his usual deference for Sukaram’s opinion, and was 
scrupulously respectful to his cousin Consultations took place 
respecting the restoration of Bugonath Bao, and Moraba began 
to perceive the force of Nana’s objections He could not but 
recollect that when /le was minister under Mahdoo Bao, the con- 
duct of Bugonath Bao had mvariably tended to dissension, loss, 
or dishonour He therefoie, though still pretendmg to be desirous 
of remstatmg Bugoba, began to evade the question when 
pressed by his English friends 

A majority of the Council m Bombay, seemg that then hopes 
from Moraba’s paity had vanished, soothmg themselves with 
the hope of a contmuance of peace with France, and with an idea 
of being able through Moraba to destroy the influence of the 
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Freach at Poona, came to a resolution on the 22d April of 
countermanding Colonel Leslie’s detachment , but on the 3d 
of the ensumg month they reversed this resolution, for reasons 
which wiU be explained, and dnected Colonel Leslie to advance 
Moraba had given Mr Mostyn assurances that St Lubm should 
be dismissed , but his departure was delayed from day to day , 
and it was soon discovered that St Lubin, by Nana’s contrivance, 
had been able to persuade Moraba to enter into his views But 
in effect, notwithstanding appearances, Nana Furnuwees, unless 
when under the immediate mfluence of fear, would have been 
the greatest obstacle to the French views had they ever attempted 
an establishment in the Mahratta country His jealousy of 
Europeans would never have admitted a French force sufficiently 
strong even for the expulsion of the English from the small 
settlement of Bombay, unless he could have been certam of crush- 
ing them afterwards Nana Furnuwees never entirely believed 
that St Lubin could bring troops ; and one deception, which the 
impostor adopted to obtam credit, by writmg to Goa and Damaun 
for permission to pass two French regiments through the Portu- 
guese territories, seems only to have succeeded where he least 
wished it — with the English, by whom his letters were mtercepted 
All the events that have just been detailed had occurred by the 
time Mahadajee Sindia and Hurry Punt united at Merich Both 
these officers were m Nana’s interests , and the well-concerted plan 
of threatening Hyder, during Nana’s danger, deceived both Hyder ^ 
and Moraba , nor did Moraba awake from his dream of security 
until Huriy Punt and Mahadajee Sindia, arriving by different 
routes, united at Poorundhur on the 8th June Nana reassumed 
his former power, occupied the prmcipal passes in the country 
with his troops , and tlirough Smdia’s mfluence, seconded by a 
bribe of nme lacks of rupees, detached Holkar from the con- 
federacy Moraba once more resorted to negotiation with the 
English (the detail of which will requue more particular notice), 
but the opportunity was lost On the 11th July Moraba 
(July 11) was seized by a party of horse belongmg to Mahadajee 
Sindia, and shortly after made over to Nana, by whom 
he was thrown into conflnement m the fortress of Ahmednugur 

^ This circumstance, already noticed, is well known in the Mahratta 
country, but is not mentioned m any English record, and has escaped 
the notice of Colonel Wilks 
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The whole of his party were arrested except Sultaram Bappoo, 
whose confinement was only reserved because his bemg ostensibly 
at liberty was essential ui regard to the treaty with the English. 
Bujaba Poorundhuree was tlirown mto tlie fort of Wundun, 
and the others into different hill-forts in the Ghauts The un- 
shaken constancy of Sukaram Hurry to his master Rugoba 
deserved a better fate He was chamed m irons so heavy, that 
although a very powerful man he could scarcely lift them , his 
food and water weie msufflcient to allay his himger or to quench 
his thirst , but he survived fouiteen months and when so 
emaciated that he could not rise, ‘ My strength is gone, and my 
hfe IS gomg,’ said the dymg enthusiast , ‘ but when voice and 
breath fail my fieshless bones shall still shout Rugonath Rao ' 
Rugonath Rao ' ’ * 

The deep artifice of Nana Fumuwees had succeeded m ba£9mg 
the designs of his own countrymen, but he had still to encounter 
the mtellect and vigour of Englishmen The national jealousy 
he had ventured to awake rose with an aspect which terrified 
him The application of the Resident at Poona to the mmisters, 
and to Smdia and Holkar, for passports to facilitate the march 
of a body of British troops from the east to the west of India, for 
the declared purpose of counteracting the designs of the French, 
seems at first to have been viewed by the Mahrattas as a threat 
They probably considered that if it had been mtended to send 
troops to Bombay, they would have been embarked from the 
coast of Malabai' or Coromandel, and replaced from Bengal , an 
opmion in which many competent judges among our own country- 
men coincided , but the unfavourable season of the year, the 
ill-treatment to which the Bengal Sepoys had been mvariably 
exposed on board ship , and perhaps, though never avowed, the 
grandeur of the enterprise, together with some idea entertamed 
by Mr Hastmgs from the first of formmg an alhance with Mooda- 
jee Bhonslay, were the motives which influenced the Governor- 
General in choosmg the overland route 

Although the choice was more than questionable m regard to 
the mere military aid they could afford, yet the political effect 

1 Sukaram Hurry was a Purvoe, and is not a smgular instance of 
the unshaken fidelity of that class in the histoiy of Maharashtra 
His daughter is alive m Satara, [Fide note on the Frabhus on 
pp 108-9, vol. 1 ] 
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was very considerable , and had the Deccan become, as the 
Coromandel coast had been, the theatre of war with France, 
this enterprismg march would have proved of much importance 
in raismg friends to the English, and in spreading opinions of 
their power essential to their preservation In England, however, 
in the language of the day, it was consideied one of ‘ the frantic 
military exploits ’ of Mr Hastmgs ' , but had the English Councils 
in India not been at various periods guided by men whose views 
and genius went far heyond the ordmaiy opinions of their contem- 
poraries, the British Empire in India might never have existed , — 
nor IS it too much to suppose that we should at this moment 
have lamented our errors m the overgrown prosperity of our 
European rival, the exhaustion of om- resources, or perhaps the 
annihilation of our power 

When the President and Council at Bombay accepted the first 
mvitation of Moraba’s party, the Supreme Government approved 
of their havmg done so, because the prmcipal person who had 
signed the treaty of Poorundhur, the articles of which still re- 
mamed unfulfilled, was one of those who had joined in the applica- 
tion , and the other party, Nana Furnuwees, not only obstructed 
the fulfilment of the articles of the treaty, but was supposed to 
be negotiatmg, if he had not actually concluded, a secret agreement 
with the French, which threatened the existence of the Company’s 
possessions on the west of India Undei these circumstances, in 
a dispatch dated the 23d March, the Governor-General and Council 
authorized the Bombay Government ‘to assist m tranquillizing 
the dissensions of the Mahratta state ’ , they directed, that m 
whatever manner the rulmg party should choose to conduct the 
admmistration, personal security should be demanded for Rugoba, 
and the expenses of any military expedition that might be required 
should be borne by the Mahratta government Bassem, and some 
territory m its neighbourhood, were to be demanded m exchange 
for Baroach, whilst, m order to defeat the designs of the French, 
it was ordered that there should be an express stipulation, pre- 
venting all European settlements withm the Mahratta territories, 
unless sanctioned by the supreme British Government m India ; 
and they announced that, lest the French should obstruct these 
objects. Colonel Leslie’s detachment would take the field for the 
support of the Presidency of Bombay 

^ Mr Dundaa’s Speech, 1782. 
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The first plan, however, having been defeated, as we have seen, 
by the apparent reconciliation of the ministeis, the Bombay 
Government, for the leasons already enumerated, had dropped 
their mtentions , but, upon leceivmg the orders of the 23d March, 
they deemed themselves authorized to call upon the new admmis- 
tration, to know whether or not they held the Mahratta state 
bound by the treaty of Poorundhui, and to demand exphoit 
answers on the pomts stiU m dispute Instructions to their 
envoy weie addressed to that effect, and they directed him to 
remonstrate on St Lubin’s bemg still kept at Poona Nana 
Fuinuwees perceived that in regard to the English he had com- 
mitted himself farther than he had mtended or might bo enabled 
to retract, and his enmity had been too actively exercised agamst 
Rugoba ever to hope for reconciliation with him oi his friends 
St Lubin was dismissed early m the month of July, befoie Moraba 
was placed m confinement , but Nana, on St Lubin’s taking 
leave, although he entered on no absolute agreement, was at 
that moment smcere in his assurances, when he declared that, 
if the envoy could bring a French corps to his aid, he would grant 
his nation an establishment in the Maluatta territories 

Smdia and Holkar, as Mr Hastmgs had foretold, gi anted pass- 
ports for Colonel Leslie’s detachment, because, as their territories 
weie exposed duimg then absence, it was then object that the 
Biitish tioops, if they came by that route, should pass as friends 
The ministeis, howevei, observed to Mi Mostyn that as the 
detachment was sent on account of the French, by the dismissal 
of the envoy, both then advance and then passports were no 
longer necessary , Nana at the same time sent secret orders to 
the Mahratta ofiiceis and to the Rajas in Bundelcund to oppose 
Leslie’s progress 

It was at this conjunctuie that Moraba’s paity made a specific 
application to Mr Mostyn, which that gentleman mtended to 
carry to Bombay hunself, but postponed domg so m hopes of 
receivmg answers to the demands which had been formally made 
on the Mahratta government, agreeably to the authority from 
Bengal A part of Moiaba’s proposals contamed satisfactory 
assurances on every point leferred , but Nana, who was fuUy 
apprised of all that was going foiward, m order to create delay, 
kept back the replies of the acknow ledged and executive authority 
of the state until Mr Mostyn at last set out on the 6th July, 
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when Nana sent themJ;o his assistant, Mr Lewis, who transmitted 
them to Bombay 

These replies positively denied havmg entered on any treaty 
with the French, but m general they were merely a brief summary 
of the arguments they had before used m their mterpretation of 
the articles of the treaty of Poorundhur In regard to the impor- 
tant question of whether or not the new mmistry held themselves 
bound by that treaty, they observed, ‘ the English should keep 
that treaty faithfully, when they should do the same ’ 

About the time that these evasive answers were received m 
Bombay, intelligence ariived of the war with France, and the 
President and Council after deliberating upon the replies and the 
proposals from Moraba’s party, were of opmion tliat the former 
were a violation of the treaty of Poorundhur , and that they m 
consequence, under the authority granted by the Supreme Govern- 
ment m their dispatch of the 23d March, were at liberty to pursue 
such mesksures as might be expedient for the subversion of a 
party in the Mahratta state decidedly hostile to the English 
nation , and extremely dangerous to their interest, m the event 
of any attempt on the part of France agamst their possessions on 
the west of India 

They theiefore resolved to make equitable stipulations for 
placmg Rugoba in the legency, but with an express proviso that 
the government should be conducted in the name of the young 
Peishwa, Mahdoo Rao Narram, and that the entue powers should 
be surrendered to him on the expiration of his minority ^ The 
whole was to be kept secret until the openmg of the season, when 
it was mtended to carry their plans mto effect with the utmost 
vigour ; and m the meantime they directed Colonel Leslie, who 
had been before mstructed to proceed to Surat, to alter his route 
and march on Joonere 

But they had scarcely signed their resolution when they received 
accounts of the seizure of Moraba and Jiis friends and the defection 
of Holkar , circumstanoes which destroyed the party of Rugoba, 
but made no alteration in their plan, which they determined to 
prosecute at all hazards. 

Nana Furnuwees perceived the gathering storm, and his prepa- 
rations to meet it were m progress, whilst those of the Bombay 

^ By Hindoo law the age is sixteen , with the Mahrattas the 
usage IS from sixteen to twenty years of age. 
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Government were only resolved To prevent obstruction from 
Sukaram Bappoo, he was, on the plea of great age, removed from 
the administration and guarded by a body of Smdia’s tioops, 
who were placed over his peison and house, though Nana Eurnu- 
wees and Smdia still occasionally pretended to be guided by his 
advice SiUidars were recruited all over the country and directed 
to assemble at the Dussera Vessels m the different ports were 
refitted, the forts were provisioned and repaired, fresh mstructions 
were dispatched to harass Leslie’s march, but positive orders 
were also sent not to avow that the opposition was made by 
authority from Poona An agent was sent to Bombay to amuse 
the Government by makmg overtures to Rugoba, but the vigil- 
ance of Mr Lewis had apprised them of the intention 

In the end of August the Bombay Government, for the first 
time, received some general mformation from the Governor- 
General and Council of their mtention of formmg an alliance with 
Moodajee Bhonslay, and they were directed to enter on no engage- 
ment hostile to the government at Poona, exceptmg such as was 
absolutely defensive. But on this the President and the majority 
of the Members of Coimcil observed that Moodajee was so wholly 
unconnected with their design of establishing Rugoba in the 
regency, that this mtimation ought not to be allowed to interrupt 
their proceedings However, up to the 12th of October no prepaia- 
tions had been begun at Bombay, and Mr John Cainac, one of 
the Members of Council, and the declared successor of Governor 
Hornby, m consequence of the delay submitted a mmute, urging 
the necessity of vigorous preparation and repiesenting all the 
evils of procrastination Mr Catnac, though best known on the 
west of India m his civil capacity, vas oiiginally a mUitaiy officer 
on the Bengal establishment, where he had risen to the rank of 
brigadier-general and been distmguished by his services Mr 
Draper, with his usual deliberation and in this instance with the 
clearest judgement, dissented from Mr Cainao’s pioposal, because 
it was impossible for them to judge what might be the object of 
the Governor-General and Council m treatmg with Moodajee 
Bhonslay , he perfectly agreed m the propriety and expediency 
of removmg Nana Fumuwees when it could be effected with cer- 
tamty, but circumstances had materially altered at Poona smeo 
their first resolutions. Then own force, particularly in Europeans, 
was very weak, and Colonel Leslie’s strong reinforcement was still 
II — Q 
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at a great distance , he was therefore of opinion that a delay of 
about two months ought to be their object All these suggestions 
were sound, and appaiently too evident to be disputed , but the 
majority of the members of the Bombay Government, in regard 
to Rugoba, were precisely as described by Mr Hastmgs, ‘ their 
passions were enlisted m his cause, it was ui effect their own ’ 
Mr. Camac, whose peculiar situation in havmg superseded Mr 
Draper, ought, on eveiy view, to have ensured delicacy and for- 
bearance, scaicelj' concealed his contempt of Mr Diaper’s caution 
and strenuously supported the proposals of Governor Hornby. 
It was the opmion of the majority that no time should be lost , 
the French might probably anive, an mcident the truth of which 
Mr Draper admitted, and that too, he observed, ‘ with their 
garrison drained of troops and Bombay at then mercy,’ but his 
voice was overruled, and Mr Camac’s zeal was rewarded, m the 
flist instance, by his bemg appomted president of a committee 
to settle the prehmmanes with Rugoba 
The Bombay Government had lost a respectable counsellor in 
the death of General Robeit Goi'don, the oommandmg officer of 
their forces He was succeeded by Colonel Charles Egerton, an 
officer who had been brought up m the army at home and had 
served on the contment of Europe , but a man e.vtiemely weak 
and totally unaoquamted with India, its natives, or its warfare 
His health was so infirm as to leixdei him unfit for active service, 
but as he had been before set aside in favour of Colonel Keatmg, 
Mr Hoinby on the present occasion assented to his bemg appomted 
to the command In a legular service, hovrever, it sometimes 
happens that men whose rank is then only recommendation may 
be convenient commanders, but if then intended directors prove 
deficient in ability, oi should they happen to fall mider an influence 
contrary to what has been designed, the misfortune and disgrace 
that may result from such selections ought m justice to bo attri- 
buted to those on whom the choice depends 

Many officers of lank, who at that time entered the Company’s 
service at an advanced period of life, came to India, less with an 
idea of attammg rank oi honour than of makmg fortunes by 
any means. Their pay was madequate, and as the manner of 
regulatmg the supplies, carnage, and equipment of an army, was 
without system, the shameless corruption and embezzlement 
which frequently jprevailed excited the jealousy of the govern- 
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ments, without either suggesting efficient checks or engaging by 
high confidence those better feelings which, with the ideas 
common to then piofession, they would peihaps in most mstances 
have retamed 

This jealousy was, on the present occasion, one cause of the 
appomtment of two Members of Council, who, together with the 
Commanding Officer, foimed a committee, m whom was not only 
vested the political authority, but every other arrangement for 
conducting Rugonath Rao to Poona , leaving the mere detail of 
duty and of maich as the sole occupation, separately entrusted, 
to the senior military officer of theu army 

On the first proposal of a committee Colonel Egerton assented 
to the measure, conceiving, as he afterwaids explained, that it 
was mtended solely for the purpose of settling the preliminary 
arrangements with Rugoba, but he aftei wards made repeated 
objections and protested against the measure, as contrary to the 
orders of the Court of Directois and derogatory to his situation 
as Commandmg Officer 

The basis of the new agieement* with Rugonath Rao differed 
little from the treaty of Surat, as far as the Company was con- 
cerned ; but m regard to Rugoba it was most expressly stated 
that the English were to place hun at Poona as legent, and m other 
respects the articles were noaily in confoimity with the mstruc- 
tions from Bengal As the Bombay Government had decided 
contrary to the advice of Mr Diaper, it might have been expected 
that they would have used dispatch in sending off their troops, 
but their preparations were extremely dilatory At last an 
advanced party, oonsistmg of six companies of native grenadiers 
from different coips, with a small detail of light artillery, em- 
barked fiom Bombay on the evening of the 22d 
(Nov. 22.) November, landed at Aptee, and moved foiwaid under 
Captain James Stewart, who took possession of the 
Bhore Ghaut without opposition and encamped at the village of 
Kimdalla® The advance had embaiked befoie the treaty was 

1 [The new treaty was dated November 24, 1778, and contained 
seventeen articles For details, see Foiiest, Selections (Maratha 
Series), i 334-8 )] 

2 [Khandala (Kundalla), which is now a station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, lies about forty-one miles north-west of Poona, 
and IS a favourite hot-weather retieat of Bombay residents The 
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signed ; and at this moment an unexpected cause of delay arose 
from the perverse conduct of Bugoba, who perceivmg that the 
Bombay Government had gone too far to retract, and that his con- 
currence was mdispensable, started objections and pertmaciously 
adhered to them until a part of his demands were granted This 
disposition to take every possible advantage of those friends who 
had done so much to uphold his cause occasioned considerable 
vexation , but for the present this disappomtment was forgotten 
m the animatmg bustle of expected ser\^ce, and the brilliant 
hopes entertamed of the result 

The troops embarked at Bombay for Panwell ^ on the 23d ; 
took possession of the small foit of Bellapoor, and disembarked 
at Panwell on the 25th of November Including the advance 
under Captam Stewart, and a detachment of sixty rank and file 
left at Bellapoor, the army was composed of five hundred and 
mnety-one Europeans, two thousand two hundred and seventy- 
eight native mfantry, and five himdred gun Lascars , the whole, 
officers included, amoimted to three thousand nine hundred men 
Preparations sufficient to have enabled the oommandmg officer 
to move from Panwell were not completed for several days , but 
the delay which afterwards took place m makmg roads, and m 
the observance of various foimahties, was equally unnecessary and 
inexcusable 

A proclamation declaring the objects of the expedition was 
issued m Bugoba’s name, and probably intended to be dissemi- 
nated by means of his people When the troops first entered the 
village of Panwell, the Carooon m charge of it, on the part of 
the mmisters, retired Colonel Egerton immediately occupied his 
house , and as he had received two copies of the proclamation, he 
assembled the inhabitants, whom he describes as well satisfied 
with the change of government when he had read the proclamation; 
and he was therefore not a little surprised on finding intelligence 
had reached Bombay that the inliabitants were retiring from the 
village, and that a complaint had been made agamst him for 

neighbourhood affords fine views of the Ghats, which run north and 
south m lines of great natural beauty (7 G Bom , 1909, i 518 )] 

‘ [Panvel (Panwell), lying in 18° 59' N and 75° 7' E on the high 
road from Bombay to Poona, is now the headquarters of the Panvel 
taluka, Kolaba District It has a considerable coasting-trade, and 
IS locally well known for the manufacture of wheels foi bullock-carts. 
(7 O Bom . 1909, u 139, 140 )] 
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occupying, and of course defllmg, a Bramm’s house This 
accusation Colonel Egerton repelled by declaring that he was 
actually living in the government-house, it never appearing to 
enter his mind that the government agent was a Bramin. It may 
seem frivolous to record such absurdities, or the petty disputes of 
Mr Camac and Colonel Egerton, which commenced regardmg 
the military honours to be paid to the former. Unfortunately 
Mr Mostyn, the person best qualified to direct the expedition, 
was taken ill, and without once attending the committee returned 
to Bombay, where he died on the 1st of January ^ Mr. Carnac 
was fully sensible of his loss , and at an early period expressed 
apprehensions of the great discouragement his illness might prove 
to the Maliratta party still inclined to the cause of Rugoba 

Colonel Egerton, on Mr Mostyn’s bemg taken ill, declared that 
the powers of the committee were suspended , but his objections 
were overruled by an order from Bombay, although by this 
decision, there bemg only two members, Mr Camac, as president 
with a castmg vote, became virtually commander of the army 

(Dec. 83.) — The whole force accompanied by Rugoba, Amrut 
Rao, his adopted son, and a few stragglmg horse that had jomed 
them, ascended the Ghauts by the 23d of December , by that 
time some partial skirmishing had taken place between Captam 
Stewart and small parties of the enemy, m which the Sepoys 
showed great zeal Colonel Egerton, at the top of the Ghauts, 
divided his force mto two brigades , the one commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cay, the other under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cockbum, still reservmg the advance as a separate corps under 
Captam Stewart These three divisions advanced alternately 
at the rate of about three-quarters of a mile daily, the march 
rarely exceeding two miles, and the one division always occupymg 
the ground which the other had quitted In this maimer, m 

^ [St Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay, contains a tablet to the memory 
of Thomas Mostyn with the foUowmg inscription 

‘ Sacred to the memory of ThomasMostyn, Esq , who died January 1st, 
1779, aged 48 years Skilful in the politics of Hindustan, He resided 
several years in a public character at the Mahratta Court Of a 
cool, discerning mmd He discharged his duty with Diligence, Firmness 
and Integrity A faithful Servant of the East India Company In 
private life he was blessed with mildness and gentleness of manners. 
A cheerful Compamon A benevolent Master A steady, smcere 
Friend ’] 
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eleven days they reached Karlee,*^ a viUage eight miles from the 
ground which Captain Stewart had first occupied This extra- 
ordmary mode of warfare, which the Commanding Officer after- 
wards declared was owing to want of provisions and carriage m 
the commissariat, and which Mr Carnao describes as what 
Colonel Egerton might have seen m Germany, encouraged the 
enemy, who brought down infantry, rockets, and guns to harass 
them , but they were attacked and driven back on every occasion 
with the greatest spirit Durmg the march from Eundalla 
the army lost Lieutenant-Colonel Cay, an excellent 
Dec. 31, officer, who v as mortally wounded by a rocket on the 

1779. 31st of December , but at the village of Karlee, on the 
Jan 4 January, Captam Stewart, who on the present 

and several other oeeasions had distmguished himself, 
was killed by a cannon ball, to the general regret of the army 
‘ He was,’ says the Bombay Government, ‘ a most active, 
gallant, and judicious officer, and possessed of the true mihtary 
spirit ’ It IS a remarkable fact that his name is to this day 
familiar in the Mahratta country by the appellation of Stewart 
Phakray,^ which expresses something moie than the gallant 
Stewart, a circumstance that marks the strong impression made 
by his conduct, and what soldier, wherever he may fall, could desire 
a nobler ejiitaph than that such a tradition should be preserved 
by his enemies ’ 

The dilatory preparations at Bombay afforded Nana Furnu- 
wees and Mahadajee Sindia ample time to assemble the army. 
Sukaram Bappoo’s restraint was at this crisis deemed impolitic, 
probably from the same cause as before, on account of the situa- 
tion m which he stood with the British Government, as one of the 
two ministers who concluded the treaty of Poorundhur , a recon- 
ciliation had therefore been brought about, and he ostensibly 
resumed his office as mmister. The prmcipal part of the military 
operations were entrusted to Mahadajee Smdia, Hurry Punt 
Phurkay, and Tookajee Holkar But they took care to place 

' [Karll (Kailee), a village m the Maval tdluka, Poona District, is 
now a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway It is chiefly 
remaikable for the famous rock-cut Buddhist caves, which he two 
and a half miles from the station (7 G Bom , , 1909, i 515-18 , Fer- 
gusson. History of Eastern and Indian Architecture )] 

* [See Ishtur PkaLde (i e Stewart Phakray) by C A Kincaid, 
Bennett, Coleman ct Co , Bombay, and noto on p 456, vol i ] 
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Holkar, of whom Nana was justly suspicious, in a situation 
from which he would have found it extremely hazardous to 
efieot a junction with Rugoba The whole Mahratta army, 
on the approach of the English, advanced to Tullygaom.' 
Bhew Rao Yeswunt Phansay, with seven guns, four thousand 
infantry and five thousand horse, had been sent on some time 
before to oppose the Bombay troops , and it was with Phansay’s 
party that the skirmishes had hitherto been maintained 
(Tan. 6.) On the 6th of January Colonel Egerton, in consequence of 
sickness, was obliged to resign the command of the army, 
which devolved on Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn , but Colonel 
Egerton continued a member of the committee, as a paity of the 
enemy’s horse had cut off the communication with Bombay 
On the 9th of January the army reached Tullygaom, where 
the Mahrattas made a show of resistance , but when the line 
advanced in order of battle they retiied The village had been 
destroyed by order of Nana Furnuwees, and the committee 
heard that similar orders had been given for burning Chinchore * 
and Poona On receiving this mtelligeiice, instead of pushing 
forward eighteen miles, the distance between Tullygaom and the 
capital, the appaient determination of the enemy alarmed them , 
and Rugoba’s assurance that no person of consequence would 
declare for him until some advantage had been obtamed had quite 
a contrary effect from what he had intended, and instead of being 
animated to exertion the committee sank into despondency 
With eighteen days’ provisions for their troops, they in the same 
breath came to a resolution, first of negotiating with some of the 
chiefs, and then of retreating Mr Lewis, who had lemaiiied at 

^ [Talegaon (Tullygaom), properly Talegaon-Dabhnde, is twenty 
miles north-west of Poona, and is now a station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway The Dabhade family, whose ancestor Khande 
Rao was appointed Sendpati in 1716, are hereditary pdtels of the town. 
(I Q Bom , 1909, i 533-4 )] 

2 [Chmohvad (Chinchore) lies ten miles north-west of Poona, and 
is famous for a shrme of the god Ganpatl, who is said to have become 
incarnate in the person of a boy, Moroba, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Moroba was succeeded by a Ime of incarnations, 
known as the Devs of Chmohvad, which died out in 1810 The family, 
which now controls the properties and temples of the Devs, lives 
in a mansion built partly by Nana Farnavis and partly by Han Pant 
Phadkj. (I 0 Bom , 1909, i 612-13 ) See also Frazer, The Golden 
Bough, 3rd ed , vol i , The Magto Art, pp 406 f , for a reference to 
the Chinchvad Devs ] 
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Poona till the last moment and had made good his way to Bombay, 
was with the army, and at this moment assured the committee 
that a party of horse m the mterests of Moraba were m the Concan, 
and might soon be expected to jom their army , but this cir- 
cumstance was disregarded Wlien Mr Carnac proposed a 
retieat to Lieutenant-Colonel Cockbum, Captain Hartley and Mr. 
Holmes of the civil service were present, and both these gentle- 
men ventured to suggest that it would be better to await the result 
of the negotiation where they then were Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cockburn on bemg called upon for his opmion, said he had no doubt 
that he could carry the arm 5 ’- to Poona, but apprehended the impos- 
sibility of protectmg the baggage, provisions, and cattle , of which 
last, of bullocks alone, there were 19,000 The committee, 
however, determmed to adhere to their resolution of retreatmg ^ 
Bugonath Bao, whose advice at such a moment was of great 
importance, earnestly begged of them to defer their resolution ; 
but the man who had led fifty thousand horse from the Nerbuddah 
to the Attock was equally odious to his countrymen and des- 
picable among his allies , not one day would the committee delay 
in deference to his opmion, and at eleven o’clock on the night of 
the 11th of January, the heavy guns havmg been thrown mto a 
large tank and a quantity of stores burnt, an army of two thousand 
SIX hundred British troops began its retreat, secretly as was 
supposed, before fifty thousand Mahrattas * 

It was vamly imagined that they could make one march before 
bemg discovered , and when the advanced guard, under Captam 
Gordon, was fired upon by a party of horse at two o’clock m the 
morning. Colonel Cockburn conceived that the enemy must have 
obtamed the intelligence from Bugonath Bao, The army, as 

^ [The Committee’s letter, ordering the retreat, ran as follows 
‘ To Lieutenant-Colonel William Cockburn, commandmg the English 
forces now at Talegaon 

‘ Sir, — ^Having maturely deliberated upon the necessity of the 
measure, you are hereby directed to march back the army under 
your command towards the pass at Khandola as expeditiously as 
possible ’ J Carnac Charles Egerton ’ (Printed on p 366 of 
Forrest’s Selections (Marathd Series), 1885, i )] 

® Mr Lewis seems to have estimated them at about ten thousand 
mfantry and twenty-five thousand horse. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cockburn declares there were above one hundred and twenty thousand 
men The Mahrattas themselves say at least a lack, and I believe 
there may have been above one half of that number 
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already noticed, was divided into two brigades, besides six 
companies of grenadier Sepoys, which were kept distinct as a 
reserve On the present occasion the two brigades were united 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Cockbum, having a strong advanced 
guard at some distance in fiMnt, with the six companies of grenadier 
Sepoys and two guns considerably m the rear 

On the death of Captam Stewart, Captam James Hartley was 
selected to command the reserve Captam Hartley was a young 
man, who had been m the Company’s service fourteen years , 
he was well known to the Sepoys, who have much discernment in 
the character of their officers, and are very different under different 
men , but m the hour of need, where they have experienced kmdness 
and seen their commanders worthy of confidence, there probably 
never was an instance of misconduct An officer, even in a 
subordmate lank, has often a charge not only difficult m itself, 
but of higher national importance when leading the natives of 
India than is likely to fall to the lot of a junior officer m any 
other branch of the British service He has not merely to do 
duty, not his only to animate, or, what is often more difficult, 
to restrain, but to support the mmds of his men and mfuse 
his own spirit when he may perceive them despondent o^ 
discontented 

As soon as Colonel Cockbum heard the flrmg in front, he ordered 
Major Frederick, with two companies of Europeans, to support 
Captam Gordon , but the Mahrattas had succeeded m plundermg 
a part of the baggage, and m a very shoit tune the rear was also 
attacked The army, however, contmued to move on till day- 
light, when they found themselves completely surrounded, and 
large bodies of horse coming on as if to charge the mam body ; 
the troops were immediately halted and the Ime formed , but 
the strength of the attack, as had been the practice m Deccan 
warfare since the days of Shah Jehan, was made upon the rear. 
Hartley’s Sepoys received them with the greatest animation and 
steadmess, drove them back, and were with difficulty restrained 
from pursumg them Shortly after sunrise the attack on the 
rear was renewed by the mam body of the Mahratta army, 
consistmg of both cavahy and infantry , and their guns, havmg 
been brought up, opened on the line, but the heaviest fire and 
the brunt of the onset were still m the rear The gallant band 
of Sepoys, though now sore pressed, had excellent European 
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ofiBoers, and not only stood their ground -with spirit, but fought 
with perfect enthusiasm 

Captam Hartley sent an officer to Lieutenant-Colonel Cockbum, 
requestmg him to bung up the mam body to his suppoit , to this 
Colonel Cockburn objected, as a large body of horse threatened 
to charge his left m case he qmtted his position , but he directed 
five companies of Europeans and two companies of Sepoys to 
support Captain Haitley With this remforcement Hartley, 
holdmg possession of a rismg ground, sustamed the whole 
weight of a persevering attack with the steadiest mtrepidity 
About ten o’clock Colonel Cockburn had sent him peremptory 
orders to retreat, but fortunately Lieutenant Dawson, who was 
charged with this message, met by the way Lieutenant Rattray, 
an officer ^ m Captam Hartley’s confidence, to whom he com- 
municated his errand, when both eoneurrmg m the fatal conse- 
quence that must attend such an order, Rattray took the risk 
of stopping the messenger, of explammg to Colonel Cockburn, as 
if from Captam Hartley, the effects of retirmg under such ciroum- 
stances, and of beggmg that he would allow Captain Hartley to 
await a more favourable opportumty To this proposal Colonel 
Cockbum consented , before noon, however, he sent Major 
Frederick from the advance to the rear, desirmg him to take the 
command, but not to depart from the disposition previously 
made by Captam Hartley 

Durmg the whole of this time the mam body was paitially 
engaged prmcipally occupied m returnmg the fire of the Mahratta 
artillery, oi cannonadmg such of their horse as ventured withm 
range of the guns The loss hitherto, except at the position 
occupied by Hartley, was very mconsiderable, and the fire from 
the enemy had slackened, when, about one o’clock m the afternoon. 
Major Frederick was ordered to retue to the mam body, which 
he effected m a creditable manner , and the whole moved towards 
the advanced guard, which had halted at the village of Wm-gaom “ 

The baggage, bazar, and camp-equipage, so useful to the 
comfort of an Indian army when successful, becomes quite the 

r Lieutenant Rattray, of the Bengal establishment, served as a 
volunteer with one of Hartley’s compames 

“ ["Wadgaon (Wurgaom) is now the headquarter town of the Mawal 
tajluka, Poona, and is situated on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
twenty-three miles north-u est of Poona [I 6 Bom , 1909, i 533-4 )] 
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contrary m adversity , and on the present occasion the proportion 
was immoderately gieat The followers had quitted the flank 
and crowded m between the divisions of the troops, so as greatly 
to impede the retreat , about tliree o’clock m the afternoon, 
when they got sufficiently near the village, the followers ran 
forward and pressed towards it, to Seek shelter from the enemy’s 
rockets, which were now showered upon them This press 
created the greatest confusion, the enemy’s hoise took advantage 
of the circumstance, charged through the baggage and the ranks, 
and when entermg the village of AVurgaom, considerable loss was 
sustamed The troops however soon extricated themselves, 
the horse were diiven oft, the guns placed in commanding situa- 
tions, and by four o’clock m the afternoon the army had 
(13th.) some respite Early on the ensuing mornuig the enemy’s 
guns opened on the village, and a body of infantry 
advanced to attack it They were repulsed, but the troops were 
supposed by some of the officers to be dispirited , doubts of 
their being able to retreat began to be expressed — the Commanding 
Officer, instead of crushing such dangerous despondency, if 
whispered m his presence, was himself infected by the spreading 
contagion Some desertions had taken place, and alarming 
reports of many more were circulated It is imder such circum- 
stances that a good officer of Sepoys is proved. Captain Hartley 
addressed his men collectively and mdividuaUy , there are times 
to assume the officer, and moments where the officer must be the 
acquamtance and friend. Hartley was both respected and beloved ; 
he spoke to his men , his officers seconded him , and the deser- 
tions from his coips ceased. On the thirteenth the total loss 
of fighting men m the precedmg day was found to amount to 
three hundied and fifty- two, of which fifty-six were killed, one 
hundred and fifty-one were wounded, and one hundred and fifty- 
five were missmg , many of the last were supposed to have deserted 
Among the killed and wmunded fifteen were European officei’s, 
whose presence, even on occasions of success, is of great conse- 
quence, but at such a time it is mvaluable to native troops 

A further retieat was deemed impracticable, and Mr. Farmer, 
the secretary of the committee, was sent to negotiate with the 
mmisters They at first demanded the surrender of Rugonath 
Bao, which the committee would have complied with, but they 
were saved from this disgrace by his havmg entered mto a separate 
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agreement with Mahadajee Suidia, to whom he afterwards gave 
himself up Smdia was aimmg at an ascendancy which Nana 
Purnuwees was studiously endeavouring to prevent , yet each was 
so necessary to the other m the Mahratta empire, that although 
their ultimate views were at variance, their present mterests 
were m union 

The rulmg party, of which Nana and Sindia were now the real 
authorities, insisted on the committee’s entering on a treaty for 
the surrender of the whole of the territory the Bombay Govern- 
ment had acquired since the death of Mahdoo Rao Bullal, together 
with the revenue possessed by the Company m Baroach and Surat, 
which the Mahrattas never had possessed Mr Farmer, who was 
compelled to write mysteriously, as his letters to the committee 
passed through the hands of Nana and Smdia, expressed himself 
by sa 3 rmg, ‘ they seem to me to feel themselves m that situation with 
respect to us which the Turkish vizier felt himself m regard to 
Peter the fiist, at the time the Empress Catherme sent her jewels 
to the vizier ’ ^ Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn was then called 
upon for his opmioii in writmg, when he declared that a retreat 
was impracticable, and that he could not charge himself with such 
a responsibility Captain Hartley, who was present when the 
declaration was made, not only diffeied from Colonel Cockburn’ s 
opmion, but showed him a plan by which it might be ensured , 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn, however, adhered to what he had 
stated Mr Camac, as he afterwards proved, expressed an opmion 
at the tune that he thought the retreat might be accomphshed, 
and that it ought to be attempted rather than submit to the humi- 
liating terms msisted upon , but ho did not choose to press it 
As such was Mr Carnac’s opinion, the plea of delicacy or deference 
towards the military authorities, unfortunately for him, can httle 
avail , for, as he ordered the retreat from TuUygaom, he ought 
to have adhered to that order, which, however injudicious or 
disastrous, could not have proved disgraceful The committee 
replied to Mr. Farmer’s communication by desmng him to mform 
the ministers that they had no power to enter on any treaty 
without the sanction of the Supreme Government ‘ Show us 
then,’ said Mahadajee Smdia, when this message was delivered, 

* [The letter m which these words occur is dated January 14, 1779, 
and may be read m full at pp 369-70 of Forrest’s Seleotwna (Maraiha 
8er^a^), i.] 
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‘ the power by which you have taken upon you to break the treaty 
concluded by Colonel Upton ’ 

But immediately after the committee had dispatched the reply 
alluded to, which was at least dictated m the language of fair 
dealmg, they sent Mr Holmes to Mahadajee Sindia, mvested with 
full power to conclude a treaty Mr Carnac reconciled lumself to 
this measure by the former message through Mr Farmer, from 
which he argued that, if the ministers submitted to be duped, it 
must be their own fault ; and so far from mtendmg the good faith 
which he pledged, he afterwards declared that he granted the 
powers to Mr Holmes under a mental reservation that they were 
of no vahdity. 

The separate negotiation thus opened with Sindia flattered 
hun exceedmgly and accorded most fully witli his plans of policy , 
but no ebullition of joy prevented his takmg every advantage of 
the English, as far as was consistent with the control he now had 
and was determmed to preserve over Nana Furnuwees Mr. 
Holmes settled that everythmg was to be restored to the Mahrattas 
as held m 1773 The committee were obliged on the spot to 
send an order ooimtermandmg the advance of the Bengal troops, 
and Sindia’ s favour was purchased by a private promise to bestow 
on him the English share of Baroach, besides a sum of fdrty-one 
thousand rupees m presents to his servants The committee 
were so completely humbled that they viewed with gratitude the 
kmdness of Smdia m suffering the army to depart , they were 
obhged to give two hostages, Mr William Gamul Farmer and 
Lieutenant Charles Stewart, as a security for the performance of 
their engagement , but their first act on descendmg the Ghauts 
was to suspend the countermand they had addressed to the 
ofiicer'commandmg the Bengal detachment 

On the return of the troops to Bombay, the immediate object 
of attention was the measure of reward and punishment through- 
out the army Colonel Egerton and Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn 
were suspended from the service by the Government , no opmion 
as to the personal conduct of Idr Camac was then passed, but m 
anticipation of the order of events, as the characters aie m future 
quite undistmguished, it is merely necessary to observe that, when 
the whole of the proceedmgs came before the Court of Directors, 
after a deliberate mvestigation, they addressed a dispatch to 
Bombay, m which they enumerated the paiticular dements of 
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the parties blamed, passed a just censure on the behaviour of 
Mr Carnac and Colonel Egerton, and dismissed them from the 
Company’s service They also dismissed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cockburn, the justice of whose sentence was certainly not question- 
able, and the occasion called for example , but we may lament the 
eirors of an officer whose reputation was deservedly considerable 
until chance raised him to a station above his abilities Four 
years before. Colonel Cockbum’s character had been recorded 
by General Gordon m the followmg words : ‘ Cool, clear, steady, 
and determmed as an officer , he has twice withm these two years 
led our troops to assault,^ which have been attended with glory 
and success to him and the troops, and much advantage to our 
employers I do not know a better regimental officer ’ 

But, although some were thus punished by the judgement of the 
Directors m England, others were dismissed at Bombay, and many 
were applauded and promoted for their conduct on the 12th 
January The gallant and judicious behaviour of Hartley was 
represented in its tiue coloms, and lus merit was at first univer- 
sally acknowledged , but the Governor and Council having raised 
hun at once to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, although he might 
have merited the distmction, such promotion bemg unpiecedented 
m the Company’s service, was deemed so improper and injurious, 
that every officer, before senior to Colonel Hartley, represented 
the injustice and degradation to which he was personally subjected 
Some time after, when an answer arrived from the Court of Direc- 
tors, it proved a source of mortification to Hartley, as although 
he was not deprived of his rank, his further promotion and his 
pay as Lieutenant- Colonel m the Company’s service were sus- 
pended until the whole of those, formerly his seniors, should in 
the usual routme be promoted over him. * 

The Bombay Government were reduced to a situation of great 
distress , their measures had been obviously imprudent and im- 
pohtic, ill-concerted, and badly executed Success, that grand 
apology for statesmen’s blunders, had not attended the schemes 
which they had been labourmg to be permitted to attempt. 
From the tune the Supreme Council exercised their first authority 
by a precipitate mterference, the majority of the members of the 
Bombay Government endeavoured by argument and artifice to 


^ General Gordon alluded to Baroach and Tannah. 
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bring about then own designs, and instead of taking an enlaiged 
and dignified view of the national interests and government in 
India, winch would have been an honour to themselves and a 
reproach to their opponents, they lost the commanding giound 
on which they stood by following a course that brought about its 
own imdomg The character of their proceedmgs bears strong 
marks of personal mteiest and personal resentment 

In Bengal, whatever their piactical eiTOrs, the views of men 
accustomed to thmk as great statesmen are always apparent m 
their consultations and transactions ; but in Bombay the spirit 
of commercial adventiu'ers still luiked at the council table Their 
contracted policy was dueeted merely to carry their point m 
favour of Rugoba, and to aggrandize their own Presidency In 
sendmg off then expedition it would seem as if they had been 
actuated by the puerile desire of showing the Bengal Government 
what Bombay could do without then assistance The excuse, 
subsequently made on this pomt, of expected assistance from 
the Bengal detachment cannot be admitted, as it would appear 
m their replies to Mi Draper’s dissent, and m the means taken 
to ascertain the progress of the Bengal detachment , but the 
importance of its co-opeiation seems scarcely to have been con- 
sidered until some time aftei their own army had taken the field 
In short, the Bombay Government neglected opportmiity, they 
overlooked changes of ciicumstance, they desperately sent a 
handful of men against the strength of the Maliratta empire, 
and committed the conduct of an enterprise, practicable only by 
celerity, address, and resolution, to men totally unfit foi such a 
charge Their ai my had returned defeated, their treasury was 
exhausted, their credit insignificant, and their reputation 
sulhed But undei these discomaging ciicuaistances the merit 
of fortitude, ability, and vigour is justly due to Governor Hoinby. 
There was no consolation in a retrospect, the present misfortunes 
were chiefiy to be attributed to misconduct , and m anticipation 
there was censure for what was passed, and danger in what was to 
come Mr Hornby, m the first place, judiciously recommended 
to the members of his Government to abstain fiom all 
recrimmation, to allow their motives and their measures as 
recorded to await the judgement of their superiors, and that 
everyone should bend his mmd to the consideration of the future, 
for the purpose of preventmg and, if they did come, surmountmg 
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the impending perils they had so much reason to apprehend. 
He took an unreserved and full view of their situation, and 
although evidently humbled he displayed the strong mmd of an 
English ehief, and convinced his Council that, whilst they acted 
with the imanimity and firmness which became their country, 
they were not only above contempt, but might soon overcome 
then difficulties and retrieve their afiairs He disavowed the 
vahdity of the disgraceful articles of the Wm’gaom convention , 
for although Mr Carnac had ostentatiously mtimated to Nana 
Purnuwees, probably to enhance his own consequence, that he 
was entrusted with the Company’s seal and with full powers, he 
had no authority to conclude a treaty, nor could the Bombay 
Government have delegated such a commission Mr Hornby 
determined at aU hazards to resist the cessions made by the 
committee , but as every pomt was mdispensably referred to 
Bengal, there appeared no necessity for publishing a defiance to 
the Mahrattas The mtentions of the Bombay Council were, 
however, sufficiently declared by their preparations, and every 
effort was made to recruit and improve their army 

(Feb. 19.) — On the 19th February Mr Hornby laid an elaborate 
mmute before his Council, m which he took a view of Maliratta 
pohtics, and the Ime of conduct which he thought the most 
expedient for the British authorities to pursue The end he 
proposed to attam was that of securmg a peace, so as to exclude 
the French from the Mahratta dommions, and to retam the terri- 
tory then in possession of the English He assumed, as matter 
of certamty, that Smdia had mdicated, by several parts of his 
conduct, an aversion to the French and a desire to form an alliance 
with the English against Nana Fumuwees In the supposition 
thus adopted Mi Hoinby was not wholly wrong , foi had Nana 
by any means, foreign or domestic, become too poweiful, Mahada- 
jee Smdia might have sought assistance from the English , but 
whilst Nana Fumuwees held the reins, prmcipally by the support 
of Smdia’ s power, it was completely the mterest of the latter to 
uphold Nana’s admmistration The President was of opinion that 
the sum of forty-one thousandrupees, promised to Smdia’s servants, 
ought to be paid , and that Baroach, or an eqmvalent, should be 
given to him for the act of kmdness, humiliating as it was, m 
permitting their army to return. All these suggestions were 
submitted to the Supreme Government , but m the meantime, the 
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principal hope of retrieving their affairs was m the near approach 
of the Bengal army, to the progress of which a letrospect is now 
necessary. 

(17'78.) — Colonel Leslie crossed the Jumna m May, 1778, and, 
notwithstandmg professions of friendship made by the Maluatta 
officers, they manifested an opposition which induced him to take 
possession of the foit of Kalpee It was expected by the Bengal 
Government that the army would have crossed the Neibuddah 
before the rams , but some of the Rajpoot chiefs m Bundelcund, 
instigated by the Mahrattas, attempted to cut off the supplies, 
mmdered an officer, and frequently killed foiagers and followers 
Colonel Leslie, however, mstead of steadily piu suing his route, 
entered on a war with those chiefs, took part m their feuds, and 
thus engaged m a task equally endless and imavailmg He 
attacked and carried with httle difficulty their pimoipal post at 
Mhow, three koa west of Chatterpore , he drove a large body of 
men from a strong position on the banks of the Kame, and not- 
withstandmg repeated orders to proceed, he wasted the whole 
monsoon in this unaccountable mannei In five months he had 
not advanced more than one hundred and twenty miles , and m 
the fourth month the estimated expense of his army amounted 
to twelve lacks of rupees. 

Ml' Hastings did not hastily withdraw his confidence from 
Colonel Leslie, but he was at length compelled to admit that his 
conduct was mdefensible He w'as therefore recalled, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Goddard' was appomted to succeed to the command 
of the army, but prior to the date of the order of recall. Colonel 
Leslie had died of a fever on the 3d October, 1778 

Colonel Goddard immediately assumed command of the troops, 
and a few days afterwards commenced his march from Rajegurh 
m Bundelcund towards the Neibuddah His route lay by 
Mooltan, Khemlassa, Beilsah, Bhopaul, and Hoossingabad , at the 
last-mentioned place he forded the Nerbuddah on the 2d Decem- 
ber Bef oi e Colonel Goddai d had quitted the Bimdelcund territory, 
Ballajee Punt, the Mahratta officer stationed at Sagur, by whose 
machmations Leslie’s progress was at first arrested, after many 

' [Warren Hastings wrote, ‘I have eveiy reason to be satisfied 
with Colonel Goddard He is one of the best executive officers in the 
service, remarkably Uvely and enterpiising.’ (Forrest, SelecHona 
(Maratha Series), i xx )] 

11 — H 
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professions of friendship, made a perfidious attack on the baggage 
of the army, in which he was completely foiled The conduct 
of the Nabob of Bhopaul was precisely the reverse of that of the 
Mahratta officer , he treated the English with the greatest 
confidence and hospitality, furnished them with every supply 
and every possible assistance, at the risk of mourrmg future 
enmity fiom the Mahrattas, without the support of his new friends 
This generous behaviour on the part of the Nabob was never 
forgotten , and it laid the foimdation of a friendship which in 
modern times has been laudably extended to his descendants by 
the Bntisli Government 

After Colonel Goddard had crossed the Nerbuddah, he halted on 
the south bank of the river, to await some communications from 
Moodajee Bhonslay particularly connected with his future 
operations 

The views of the Supieme Government, m contracting an 
alliance with the ruler of Berar, wore mtunated to Bombay m 
the month of August, but merely m a general manner The 
execution of the plan, was entrusted to Mr Elliot, a gentleman 
emmently qualified for any embassy, but the design was formed 
on defective mformation It had foi its ob 3 ect an alliance with 
Moodajee agamst the Poona ministers, for the purpose of attam- 
ing permanent peace and complete security to the Company’s 
possessions agamst the attempts of France, by establishing and 
upholdmg Moodajee Bhonslay as Raja of all the Mahrattas 
Mr Hastmgs m this plan was precisely adoptmg the scheme 
origmally suggested by Wittul Sondooi, the mmister of Nizam 
Ally ^ He was not awaie that Moodajee had no claim to the 
Mahratta sovereignty , but even had such been the case, as the 
British Government so long acknowledged the Peishwa’s supre- 
macj^ as the Bombay Presidency had concluded an authoiized 
treaty with Rugonath Rao, declaring him regent dm mg the 
mmority of the young Peishwa, the measure was m the one view 
unjust, in the other inconsistent, and on the whole complicated 
and mjudicious Had Moodajee leally been heir to the throne of 
Sivajeo it would have been very impolitic to have affoided the 

I It seems to have been fiist suggested to Mr, Hastings by Beneeram, 
the wukeel of Sabajee See letter from the Bengal Government to 
the Court of Directors, 19th December, 1774. App S Report from 
the Committee of Secrecy. 
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means of uniting an empu-e, hostile to all the world, which was 
of itself falling to pieces The scheme was first interrupted by 
the death of Mr Elliot, winch happened on the 12th September, 
when on his route towards Nagpoor The Governor-Geneial, m 
consequence of that event, directed the seciet msti’uctions, 
addiessed to Mr Elhot, to be made over to Colonel Goddard, 
whom Mr Hastings empoweied to treat accordmg to their 
purport , and about the same time, as the new plan required that 
they should letam the means of carrymg it mto effect, the Governor- 
General and Council suspended the power of the Bombay Govern- 
ment over Colonel Goddaid’s army, on the plea of a failure m the 
origmal plan for which the power had been granted It was also 
resolved to stiengthen Colonel Goddard by a lemforcement of 
two additional battalions of native mfantry, which were directed 
to assemble on the western frontier of the pi evince of Bengal, 
under Majoi Jacob Camac 

Moodajee m the first instance would have acceded to the 
Governor-General s views, but befoie any explanation had taken 
place, he had received intelligence of the designs at Bombay m 
favour of Rugoba, and of the vigoious pieparations of his own 
eountrjrmen at Poona ; both of which, for obvious reasons, 
•tended to deter him from enteimg on any immediate alliance 
The favouiite ambition of his family was however roused, and m 
a conversation with Lieutenant Watherstone, the agent deputed by 
Colonel Goddard,Mooda]ee admitted the great desue he entertamed 
of embraemg the proposal at a fit time , but whilst he wished to 
prolong the negotiation, he dechned embarking m any enterprise 
at that pel rod Moodajee’s plan, which was not disclosed till 
some time after, differed fi'om that of Mr Hastmgs , it was 
similar to what Bughoojee seems to have mtended on the death 
of Bajee Rao m 1740, and was more practicable than the one 
proposed ^ Moodajee foiesaw that opposition would be made 
to pretensions in his own person, but he knew there would be 
much less difficulty, and a powerful party agamst the Bramm 
administration, by his assummg the character of protector at 
Satara (his authority m Berar was nothing moie), and declaring 

1 ‘ Let,’ says Moodajee, in his own proposals to Mr Hastings, * a 
lineal descendant of Maha Kaja Cliutter Putteo Sivajee Bhonslay 
continue on the musnud of the Satara Kaja , hut, till the power and 
authoiity of the Baje (soveieignty) is established, nothing is done.’ 
(See Appendix, No 191, 5th Repoit, Committee of Sociecy ) 
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that his sole design was the restoration of the imprisoned Raja’s 
authority. 

About the same time that Moodajee declined Colonel Goddard’s 
overtures through Lieutenant Watherstone, urgent applications 
weie received from Bombay, dated 6th and 19th December, 
requesting Goddaid to advance with all expedition, in order to 
support theu' army which had taken the field in the cause of 
Rugoba 

Although Colonel Goddard, pnor to the receipt of this requisi- 
tion, was in possession of the order which withdrew him from tlie 
authority of the Bombay Government, he considered the interest 
of Ills counti'y so much at stake, that without hesitation he 
resolved to march straight to the west coast This decision was 
extremely creditable, as Colonel Goddard had not merely to fight 
his way through the Mahratta army, but he mouired the serious 
responsibility of actmg on liia own j udgement, where failure might 
be rum m every sense of the word, and wheie he personally risked 
nothing by waiting for oidei-s at Hoossingabad * He commenced 
his maich about the 26th January, and arrived at Burhanpoor 
on the 30th of that month The contradictory letters, written 
by the field committee, duimg and subsequent to the convention, 
though they afforded no mformation of the state of affairs and 
might have perplexed most men, only mduced Goddaid to quicken 
his progress After refreshmg his men at Burhanpoor, he resumed 
his march on the 6th February, and in twenty days reached Surat, 
a distance of thiee hundred miles, and by the expedition thus 
used avoided a body of twenty thousand horse, which were dis- 
patched from Poona to inteicept him. 

The Bombay Government expressed the liveliest gratitude for 
the honouiable and generous motives which had mduced hun to 
hasten to their relief , and they showed their sense of it by im- 
mediately offermg him a seat on the Council, and recommendmg 
that he should be appointed their Commander-m-Chief Colonel 
Goddard had gamed on their esteem by his repairmg to Bombay 
m person, and communicating with all the respect due to them 
and to his own situation, jomed with the becommg oourtesy 
and frankness of a soldier 

(Mar. 17. ) — On the 17th March the Bombay Government first 
received a copy of the mstructions intended for Mr Elliot , the 
‘ [i e Hoshangabad ] 
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first copy had been sent fioin Bengal in November, but had un- 
foitunately miscariied The state of the negotiation with Mood- 
ajee Blionslay they now learnt fioin Colonel Goddaid, who seemed 
still to be of opinion that an alliance would take place The 
Bombay Government wcie not sanguine on this subject, and as 
Mahadajeo Sindia had shown none of those favouiable intentions 
towaids the English imputed to him in Mr Hornby’s minute 
of the 19tli Febiuaiy, they now pciceived that they ivere on the 
eve of being compelled to engage as pi incipals in a wai, to mamtam 
which then absolute want of funds was the first and most alarm- 
ing consideration 

In this exigency, making allowance for defects in the original 
information on which some of his calculations weie made, Mr. 
Hornby submitted a very judicious jiian of ojiciations in a minute 
laid before Ins Council on the 30th IMaicli , he there 
(Mar. 30 .) pointed out a method of at once obt.immg lesources 
and distressing their enemies, by enteiing into a treaty 
with the Gaekwar family on the terms solicited by Fwtih Sing in 
1772 , reconciling the biothers, releasing them fiom tiibute and 
dependence on the Poona state, and conqueimg the Peishwas 
shaie of Guzerat for the Conijiany But in all their schemes 
they soon found themselves moie dependent, and moie than ever 
controlled by the Goveinoi -General and Council 

The Bengal Government, bcfoie they received intelligence of 
the disgi aceful proceedings at M'^urgaom, upon hearing that the 
Bombay Presidency had sent an aimy into the field, had decided 
on sending Colonel Goddard to then support, but they would 
not again lelmquish authoiity over his army Even before they 
heaid of the convention they vested Colonel Goddaid both witli the 
separate charge of their aiiny, and with distinct powers as their 
envoy plenipotentiary at the court of Poona The Governor- 
General, upon receipt of further intelligence, without waitmg to 
learn the result of Goddard’s bold and judicious march, sanctioned 
the proceedings, however it might turn out, by recording hia 
approbation and applause The whole conduct of the majority 
of the Bengal Government was on this occasion adiniiable Their 
first determination on hearing of the disastrous news W'as to place 
their mihtaiy power, offensive and defensive, in the best possible 
state, without betraying either a weakness or alarm that might 
have encouraged other native states to rise against them A 
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brigade was ordered to the banks of tlie Jumna, and Sir Eyre 
Coote, the Commander-m-Chief, proceeded to inspect and prepare 
their military resources on the north-western frontier, the quarter 
most likely to be mvaded Mi Hastings, whose after conduct made 
amends for his earlier errors, and whose difficulties had tended to im- 
prove and exalt his mind, showed at this trying pei rod all the great 
qualities of which ho was possessed, and prudence and ingenuity, 
vigour and moderation, are alike conspicuous in the measures which 
he suggested Superior to the mveteiacy of Mi Francis, and 
entiielv exempt from the impatience of Sir Ejue Coote, which 
weie displayed in a partieulai manner in regaid to the measures of 
the Bombay Government, Mr Hastmgs applied his knowledge of 
mankmd to the art of good government , and fortunately, by 
the support of Mi Barwell and his own casting vote as President, 
he commanded the majority in council Become wiser by the past, 
though his present woids were a severe censure on the hasty exer- 
cise of authoiity he had formerly supported, Mr Hastings observes, 

‘ To mark our want of confidence m them (alluding of course to 
the Bombay Coimcil), by any pubhc act, would weaken theirs in 
us , to load them with harsh and unoperating reproaches would 
indispose them to our authority, at the same time that it w’ould 
absolve them from its effects , and to bind then deliberations by 
absolute and indiscietional oidoife might eventually disable them 
from availuig themselves of any fortuitous advantages which the 
confusion of the Mahratta government is more likely to offer 
them than any plan ivhich we could prescribe to them, or which 
they could form on the letter of our instructions In a word, 
such a conduct, bj' inflammg the passions of men, whom we are 
not to regard as exempt from the ordmary mfiimities of humanity, 
would prove the surest means of convertmg the powers which 
were still left m their hands into the instruments of opposition, 
and even of the defeat of the measures which lequire their agency, 
and cannot be accomplishetl without it Let us rather excite 
them to exert themselves foi the lotiieval of their past misfortunes, 
and aim them with means adequate to that end , restrictmg their 
powers uheie the object is determinate, and permitting a more 
liberal extension of them m cases which are too variable and un- 
certain for positive injunctions.’ 

Colonel Goddard was appomted a brigadier-general by the 
Bengal Government, diirmg the service on which he was employed ; 
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and a recommendation to the Couit of Director&, in support of 
an application for his being appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay Pi esidency , was foi warded to England But the Bombay 
Government, although they highly appioved of the distinction 
conferied on General Goddard, xeinonstrated against bestowing 
the rank except through them, or on his being separately ap- 
pomted to conduct the negotiation with the Poona state They 
also objected to having any militaiy force stationed withm the 
limits of the Bombay Pi esidency, mdopendent of their authority, 
as they deemed such a ciieumstance an invasion of their rights 
and highly unconstitutional , yet, soothed by the respectful 
consideration shown to them by Mi Hastings, and the judicious 
behaviour of General Goddard, they determined that their dis- 
approval in those particulars should not prevent the utmost 
exertions of their ability and means to foiwaid the views of the 
Supreme Government 

(April.) — On the 15th of April General Goddard was directed 
to endeavour to negotiate a peace with the Poona state, on the 
terms of the treaty of Pooiundlun, but with an additional 
article expressly excluding the French from any establishment 
within the Mahratta dominions In the end of May, 
(May.) when the Supreme Government had received and taken 
into consideration IMr Hornby’s minutes of February and 
March, they sent more detailed mstructions for theu envoy’s 
guidance, and if peace on the terms proposed could not be obtained 
he was then, if he thought proper, to adopt Mr Hornby’s plan 
of an alliance with the Gaekwai, ui which case alone the authority 
of General Goddard, as the Governor- General’s agent, was to be 
blended with and guided by the instructions of the Bombay 
Government The only alteration in the authorized, from the 
proposed, plan was a restriction preventing the British authority 
from being engaged as a party between the brothers, Futih Sing 
and Govind Rao Gaekwar The alliance was, theiefoie, to be 
formed with Futih Sing, the acknowledged head of the Baroda 
state, and no pledge given for reconciling their domestic differences 

This mode of operations wmuld not have materially inteifered 
with the piojected alliance with Moodajee Bhonslay, as the poli- 
tical connexion between his father Rughoojee and Dummajee 
Gaekwar might have paved a way to a union of the sons ; but 
after the convention of Wurgaom, Mr Hastings immediately 
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perceived, and the result was a proof of his penetration, that 
Moodajee could no longei be accounted an ally , though, if 
judiciously managed, he might safely be reckoned neutral It 
was desirable, however, that the Biitish authority should be left 
unfettered, m case jlfoodajee pcisisted in procrastinating , and 
therefore General Goddaid was mstriicted to tender explicit 
conditions, by a rejection of which he would have it in his power 
to declare the negotiation at an end ^ 

In regard to an alliance with Sindia, the Governor-General was 
disposed to concur in opinion with Mr Hoinby, in supposing that 
Sindia had some secret design of connecting himself with the 
English Mr Hastings also concurred in the propriety of giving 
up Baroaoh, as had been piivately promised , but Smdia’s 
conduct had been such as to preclude their deigning to bestow 
this maik of acknowledgement General Goddard, however, 
was instructed to treat separately with Sindia, in case he should 
at any time find him disposed to espouse the interests of the Com- 
pany , but the dependence of Nana Furmiwees on Mahadajee 
Sindia was at this tune best secured by war, and whilst his wukeel 
at Bombay was professing his master’s regard, an attack, insti- 
gated by Sindia, was made on Bancoote, with no other design than 
to blow the flame and excite the English to hostilities 

As a further hold on Nana Fumuwees, whom Smdia governed 
by Ins tears, he caused the settlement of a Jagheer m Bundelcund 
to be made on Rugonath Rao, of twelve lacks of rupees, of which 
he became the guarantee in behalf of Rugoba, and at the 
same tune security to Nana for Rugoba’s never molesting 
the government He had thus got the latter into his power , 
but the unpopularity of Rugoba made the custody of his person 
of little consequence as an instrument of aggrandizement Nana 
Furnuwees was perhaps secretly pleased to observe Sindia con- 
necting himself with a man more likely to be shunned than 
followed, and only dangerous as a political instrument in foreign 
hands Soon after the arrangement was made, Rugoba was sent 
off towards his Jagheer in Bundelcund, for the purpose, as Nana 
believed, of being confined m the fort of Jhansee, until Sindia 
might find it convenient to release him , but Rugoba’s usual 
escort and even his guns were suffered to accompany him, whilst 
the troops which were sent as his guard scarcely exceeded the 
number of his own followers. Just before Rugoba reached the 
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Nerbuddah m the latter end of the month of May, he was secretly 
warned of Smdia’s mtention to confine him in Jhansee, on which, 
having watched an opportumty, which presented itself at the 
ford of Cholee Mheyswur, he attacked and dispersed his guard, 
mortally wounded the commander, and fled towards Baroach 
with all speed, to thiow lumself at the feet of his friends theEnghsh, 
for he could scarcely expect that they would open their arms to 
receive him '‘■ 

Although no explanation took place between Smdia and Bugoba, 
there is little doubt but the whole was Mahadajee’s contrivance. 
It widened the bieaeh between Nana and the English, but with 
eithei party it gave Smdia an advantage, it roused the fear and 
jealousy of the one, and made him more dependent , whilst 
broken, inexplicable hints * of fiiendship, which he occasionally 
dropped to the English, might be mtei preted hereafter as allud- 
ing to some scheme of co-operation connected with this design of 
releasing then mutual friend 

When Nana Fuinuwecs required and obtamed the sacrifice of 
his iival Sukaiam Bappoo and of Chintoo Wittul, once the 
minister of Rugoba, it was no test of Sindia’s fidelity to him , on 
the contrary, his havuig given them up to satisfy Nana at that 
time IS perhaps, from the artifice of his character, rather m 
evidence of his having been accessory to Rugoba’s flight Suka- 
ram Bappoo was burned to Smgurh, and thence he was removed 
and thrown into the fort of Pertabgurh , a circumstance which 
leads to the remarkable reflection — that this venerable old man, 
after sharing every vicissitude of privation and of grandeur, of 
toil and of triumph, which a leader m the camps and courts of a 

1 [The details of Raghunath Rao’s escape are contained in a letter 
from General Goddard, dated Surat, June 15, 1779, to the Bombay 
Council In that letter General Goddard states that Raghunath Rao 
had asked permission to place himself and his family under the pro- 
tection of General Goddard’s camp, and that, pending orders from 
Bengal, the General had agreed to his request (Forrest, Selections 
{Marathd Senes), i 387 )] 

2 As one of several instances of these hints, just after the conven- 
tion at Wurgaom, when Mr Farmer, Mr Holmes, and Mr Sibbald 
were present, Smdia was loudly extolling the conduct of their rear- 
guard, which he compared to a red wall, ‘ and no sooner beat down 
than it was instantly built up again (“ each stepping where his 
comiade stood, the instant that he fell”) I hope,’ said Mahadajee, 
whispering m Mr Sibbald’s ear, ‘to see these fine fellows co-operating 
with my own troops by-and-by ’ 
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great empire must experience, now looked down on a scene far 
more awful to a mmd m hia situation than the tremendous abyss 
of four thousand feet of black rugged rock, which formed the 
western wall of his prison for from Peitabgurh, on the eastern 
side, he saw the spot where, one hundred and twenty years before, 
his anoestoi, Puntojee Gopmat Bhokeel, pledged to Sivajee the 
treacherous oath which betrayed his master Afzool Khan to the 
stab of the murderer But Sukaram’s death scene was not 
closed in Pertabgurh , the cautious jealousy of Nana Fumuwees 
removed him secretly from one place to another to prevent rescue 
or insunection , and the once great Sukaram Bappoo perished 
miserably m Raigurh Chmtoo Wittul s life was also shortened ; 
he died m some hill-fort from the effects of unwholesome food 
and harsh treatment. 
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FBOM A D 1779 TO A D. 1782. 


A.D. 1779. — Htdeb Aity, ihough mulcted and duped by 
Mahadajee Smdia and Huriy Punt Phurkay, was amply compen- 
sated by the oppoitunity afFoided when they were called away m 
the end of May, 1778 Dliarwar was taken, and the whole tract, 
as far north as the Cutpurba and Krstna, submitted to his arms. 
He also took Chittledroog, and extended his territories to the 
eastward by the reduction of Kurpa During his stay m that 
neighbourhood, he was joined by Monsieur Daily, a military 
adventurer, who had been for some time m the service of Busalut 
Jung at Adonee, and afterwards with Nizam Ally, but he now 
came over to Hyder with his corps 

Prior to this event, Hyder had become thoroughly jealous of 
the English , and had he not been deterred by fears of a Mahratta 
mvasion, he would probably at an early period have gone to war 
with them, and declared himself an ally of the French. He had 
for some tune encouraged a close mtercourse with that nation, 
and was supplied with arms, warlike stores, and occasionally 
with men, from the island of Mauritius The capture of 
1778.) Pondicherry on the 18th October, 1778, could not fail 
of occasionmg regret to Hyder , and when the Governor 
of Madras mtimated the mtended reduction of the French settle- 
ment of Mah6, the port thiough winch Hyder drew his supplies, 
he formally protested against the attack of a settlement, which, 
bemg situated in his territory, was, he pretended, under his pro- 
tection. The expedition however went forward , Hyder, during 


^ [War between England and Fiance was declared m 1778, m conse- 
quence of the latter supporting the revolted American Colonies 
Early news of this declaiation of war had reached Hastmgs by the 
temporary oveiland service via Suez, which he was himself largely 
instrumental in organizing ] 
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the siege, hoisted his colours on the works by the side of the French ; 

but the fort fell to a detachment of Madras troops under 
1779. Colonel Biaithwaite m the month of March The 
Governor- General and Council, in consequence of havmg 
received mtelligence that the French meditated an attack on the 
English settlements on the west coast, made an application to 
Madias for the assistance of some troops to lemfoice Bombay, 
including Colonel Braithwaite’s detachment , and accordingly, after 
demolishing the woiks of Mah6, these troops were held at the 
disposal of the Bombay Government, and intended, if necessary, 
to join General Goddaid after the monsoon 

(June 12.) — The fugitive Rugoba was received, though at 
first scarcely welcomed, by the English, and on the 12th June, 
accompanied by his sons, Amiut Rao and Bajee Rao, the latter 
a child of four years old, visited General Goddard m his camp, from 
whom he received an allowance of fifty thousand rupees a month, 
which the Govern or- General and Council totally disapproved and 
condemned as a lavish and unnecessary expenditure General 
Goddard had been sufficiently prudent to avoid entering on any 
terms of alliance with Rugoba it was considered very impolitic 
to attempt forcing a peison into the Mahratta government to 
whom the whole nation had manifested mdifference or aversion ; 
and theiefore, acting upon the terms of the Poorundhur treaty, 
if all accommodation were rejected, the English, in support of their 
national honour, could do no less than engage m the war as 
prmcipals 

The negotiation between General Goddard and Nana Furnu- 
wees contuiued for several months, but towards the end of the 
monsoon Goddard commumcated to the Bombay Government 
some intelligence he had received of a general confederacy of the 
Mahrattas, Hyder and Nizam Ally, against the English, on whom 
it was said they meditated an attack at all the three Presidencies. 
General Goddard, prior to the receipt of this information, had sent 
to demand explicit answers from Nana Furnuwees, which were 
obtained sooner than was expected, by his declaring that the 
surrender of Salsette and the person of Rugoba were prelimi- 
naries to any treaty which the English might wish to 
(Oct.) conclude with the Mahratta state An immediate reqm- 
sition was made for Colonel Braithwaite’s detachment, 
on the first intelligence of a confederacy , but, in consequence of 
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an attack of the Naira, secretly instigated by Hyder against 
both Mah6 and Telhcheriy, the services of the detachment could 
not be immediately spared, the Madras Government thoiefore, 
who then foresaw no impending danger to thou own Presidency, 
prepared another detachment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Browne, 
of one hunched artillery, a regiment of five hundied Europeans, 
and a battalion of Sepoys , but, befoie they joined Goddai’d, the 
campaign of the ensumg season was nearly at an end 

When General Goddard obtanied the answer from Nana 
Fuinuwees, he evaded givmg an mnnediate leply, embarked for 
Bombay, where he arrived on the 1st November, and immediately 
consulted with the Government lespectmg the plan of operations, 
particularly in legard to the proposed alliance with Futih Smg. 
His principal motive, however, for lepairmg thus promptly to 
Bombay, was to uige chspatch m preparmg and sendmg oS a 
remforcement Accordmgly, although the Bombay Government 
recommended delay, they acceded to his desu-e, and a detachment, 
under Colonel Hartley, of one hundred European artillery, two 
hundred European mfantry, two battalions of native mfantry, 
one of them a battalion of grenadier Sepoys, volimteer drafts 
from difierent corps, prmcipally those who had before served under 
Hartley on the rearguard at Tullygaom, weie speedily embarked 
for Guzerat ® 

On the Bide of Bengal a detachment of two thousand Sepoys 
was m readmess to follow Geneial Goddai'd’s loute, but, on hear- 
mg that the war was mevitable and might have bioken out before 
they could have reached their destination, then’ march to Surat 
was counter manded Mr Hastmgs, desirous it would seem of 
embraemg any proposal foi effecting a diversion, and perhaps 
of givmg the country a rallying point of msmiection against the 
Mahrattas, entered into an alliance with then turbulent tributary, 
the Rana of Gohud 

Meanwhile General Goddard, on his return to Surat, dismissed 
the wukeels of Nana Furnuwees, put his army m a state 

1 There were two chiefs in Malabar known by the appellations of 
prmce of Cherika and king of Cartinadee, who were loaders in the 
hostilities alluded to 

“ [The orders to Colonel Hartley, giving the details of his detach- 
ment, are contained in a letter dated Bombay, December 2, 1770, 
signed, ‘ Your loving friends, William Hornby and Committee 
(Forrest, Selections (Marafhd Series'), i 390 )] 
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of readiness, and opened the negotiation with Futih Sing. A 
treacherous correspondence was about this period intercepted by 
General Goddard, between the wukeels of Nana Furnuwees and 
Mr Vandegraaf, the Dutch chief and dnector at Surat, from 
which it appeared that the Dutch liad engaged m a plot for assist- 
ing the Mahrattas to surprise Surat castle , but Sir Boddam, the 
English chief, took efiectual precautions to prevent the perfidious 
design 

Futih Smg, on the receipt of the proposals, attempted to 
proerastmate, and showed every disposition to evade a definite 


engagement with the Enghsh. General Goddard therefore put 


A.D. 

1780. 


his army in motion, ciossed the Taptee on the 1st 
Januarj., but advanced very slowly to the northward, 
until his battermg tram and stores had jomed liim from 


Baroach, when he marched to attack the fort of Dubhoy, which 


was m possession of the Peishwa and garrisoned by about two 
thousand men Whilst General Goddard moved forward, Mr 


Boddam occupied the Peishwa’s districts near Surat Mr 


Robert Gambler and the gentlemen of the Civil Service at Baroach, 


havmg enlisted irregulars, also took advantage of General 
Goddard’s bemg m their neighbourhood, drove out the Peishwa’s 


thannaa, and took possession of Oklaseer, Hansot, Desborah, and 
Amod. Jumbooseer had not been restored by the Bombay 
Government 


(Jan. 18.) — The army arrived before Dubhoy on the 18th 
January. The Bramm commandant, on bemg summoned to 
surrender, answered by a vaimtmg discharge of matchlocks, and 
kept up a contmued fiie durmg the ensumg day, which did no 
other mischief than that of woundmg one subaltern of the Bombay 
army. Lieutenant Charles Reynolds, the same person who was 
afterwards Surveyor-General 


(Jan. 20.) — By daybreak of the 20th, a battery of three 
eighteen pounders was ready to open withm two hundred yards ; 
but the gamson had evacuated the place in the night, and Mr. 
James Forbes ^ of the Civil Service, with a company of Sepoys and 
a few irregulars, was placed m charge of the new acquisition. 
Futih Smg now began to negotiate m earnest , met General 
Goddard, seemmgly with as much cordiality as alacrity, and 


^ The author of the Onental Memotrs. 
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concluded a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance, which 
was signed on the 26th, on the terms proposed 
(Jan. 86.) by Governor Hornby and approved by the Supreme 
Government ’■ 

The Peishwa’s share of territory north of the Myhie was to 
be given up to Futih Smg, m heu of which he agreed to cede his 
share of revenue south of the Taptee, or those districts known 
by the appellation of Uthawees Mahal (or Attaweesee), his share 
of the revenues of Baroach, the district of Sinnore on the Ner- 
buddah, and his villages m the Baroach district The usual 
tribute to the Peishwa was to be remitted, at all events durmg 
the war, but three thousand horse were to join Goddard’s army. 
The Company were to be put m possession of the districts ceded 
from the day that Futih Smg’s troops were put m possession 
of Ahmedabad For that place General Goddard marched with 
, expedition, and arrived before it on the 10th February. 
2 q / The walls of Ahmedabad arc of immense extent, and, 
for so vast a city, were remarkably strong Though 
this ancient capital was considered m a comparatively deserted 
condition, even at this period it was supposed to contain up- 
wards of one himdied thousand inhabitants The Bramm m 
charge on the part of the Poona government, bemg summoned to 
surrender, expressed his wilhngness to give up the place, but de- 
sired a little tune to persuade his garrison, composed of six thou- 
sand Arab and Smdee infantry and two thousand Mahratta 
horse, to comply with the general’s desire This is the ordmary 
language of Mahrattas when they mtend a firm resistance , but 
General Goddard had afterwards reason to beheve there was truth 
m what the Bramm asserted. 

(Feb. 11.) — Next day, some of the troops havmg ventured 
too near the wall suffered for then- temerity, and amongst the 
no officer, the second m command, Lieutenant- 

' Colonel Paiker, was wounded On the 12th, however. 
General Goddard opened a battery, by which a breach 
' ■' was effected, and reported practicable by the evenmg 
of the 13th From motives of humanity, and the fear of 

1 [The treaty was signed near the village of Candeela m the Dubhoi 
(Dubhoy) District It contained twelve articles, which are printed 
in full in Forrest’s Selections {Mar&ha Senes), i 394-6 Dubhoi is 
now the Dubhoi talvka of Baroda State, with an area of 160 square 
miles ] 
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excesses in the city, the assault was next day delayed, in hopes 
that the gariison might be mduced to surrender , but the 
endeavour was unavaihng, and the stoi-mmg paity was formed 
on the mornmg of the 16th February, under command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley The advance was com- 
posed of volimteers from the Bombay division Two 
unfortimate mdividuals,i of those who had been dismissed for 
misbehaviour m the preceding campaign, came foi'ward to 
General Goddard and earnestly sohcited permission to accompany 
the forlorn hope, which was humanely granted, and both survived, 
after provmg themselves worthy of bemg restored to the service. 
The command of the party, however, was entrusted to Serjeant 
Fridge of the Bombay European i-egiment, a corps always cele- 
biated for gallant volunteers on such occasions The grenadiers 
of the Bombay division followed the forlorn hope, with a strong 
reserve of chosen men from the army On the preconcerted 
signal the whole moved oft at a brisk pace, rushed up the breach, 
where the garrison stood ready to receive them and for a short 
time made a very determmed stand, until tliree hundred of them 
lay dead, when resistance ceased The most honourable part of 
this gallant assault was the subsequent steadmess and good 
conduct of the troops No excesses wore committed, and two 
only of the mhabitants, not composing the garrison, lost their 
lives Of the British troops one hundred and six were killed and 
wounded, among the latter were ten European officers and four 
gentlemen volunteers, three of whom died of their wounds * 

1 Their names were Fraser and Clancey Fraser was dismissed for 
abandoning his post at the Bhore Ghaut, on hearing of the defeat at 
Wurgaom But the infamy was rendered particularly striking and 
ridiculous, as it was from him that the first intelligence was received 
m Bombay of the disaster , and, writing fiom recollection, his note 
IS on the Bombay records, in these words ‘ Dear Sir — Our army is 
cut to pieces , I can effect my retreat, but I scorn it, at the risk of 
my honour This is the last you shall hear from, yours truly, W. 
Fraser ’ Fraser, however, lived not only to retrieve his honour, but 
to distinguish himself on several occasions, and to be much esteemed 
throughout the army This last, I mention on the authority of Major- 
General Baillie, who knew him intimately. 

® Major Spaith, Bombay Engmeeis , Captain Gough, Bengal Native 
Infantry, and volunteer Wright [According to a return supplied by 
General Goddard the total numbers of British troops killed and wounded 
at the siege of Ahmadabad were respectively 17 and 64, oi 81 in all 
(Forrest, SelecHona [Marathd Series), i 400) Geneial Goddard 
reported on February 15, 1780, that the troops had captured a number 
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The capital of Guzerat was scarcely reduced, when General 
Goddard heard of the approach of Mahadajee Sindia and Tookajee 
Holkar, with a body of fifteen thousand horse, to which were to 
be united seven thousand hoise, then engaged m plundering the 
villages about Baroach 

After the escape of Rugoba there was some coolness between 
Sindia and the minister, but they were speedily reconciled , and 
although Mahadajee did not wish to quit the capital at that tune, 
yet as he had Nana under command by causing him to apprehend 
an alliance with the English, he at last consented to oppose 
Goddard m Guzeiat , and it is necessary to appnse the reader 
that Nana Fuinuwees was without reserve mformed of all the 
subsequent proceedmgs of Smdia a report, however, was spread 
of Sindia’s bemg on the eve of a rupture with Nana, which was 
speedily followed by another report of his mtention to make a 
desperate effort to recover possession of Rugoba’s person by 
assaultmg Siiiat 

Rugonath Rao had been persuaded by General Goddard to 
remain m that city when the army took the field, a cu'cumstance 
which Mahadajee, from not exactly comprehending that the 
English were at war as prmoipals, did not expect, and which may 
have disconcerted the scheme he was hatching The momentary 
alaim, however, occasioned by tins threat was dissipated on the 
arrival of the European pait of the Madras detachment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Biowne, winch had disembarked at Surat 
before the Mahratta army had passed Candeish. 

(Feb. 29.) — Smdia and Holltar forded the Nerbuddah on the 
29th Eebiuary, with upwards of twenty thousand horse, and 
proceeded to the neighbouihood of Baroda, wheie they 
(Mar. 6.) halted Goddard crossed the Myhie on the 6th March 
at Fazilpoor, to give them battle , but on his advancmg 
towards Baroda they retired m the direction of Pawungurh. 
Smdia, so far from evmcmg hostile intentions, professed the 
greatest friendship for the English The two hostages, Mr 
Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, who were still m his camp, 
and whom he had tieated with much hospitality, were restored 
to liberty, and jomed General Goddard on the evenmg of the 9th. 

of standards from the enemy which he proposed to send to Bombay 
to be hung as trophies m the church (now the Cathedral), or m the 
Company’s armoury at Bombay (Forrest, Selectwns (Maratha Senes), 
1 399 )] 
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This act of kindness was followed by the appearance of a 
wukeel, Abajee Shabajee, who gave assurances of his 
(Mar. 9.) master’s friendship for the English and enmity to Nana 
Purmiwees, declarmg that his master had experienced from 
the latter the greatest ingratitude and treachery But Goddard, 
without bemg drawn in to make proposals for an alliance, which, 
aUowmg Smdia to have been smeere, would have afforded hun a 
great advantage, made smtable answers, by assurances of 
reciprocal regard on the part of the English , but with respect 
to the terms of a treaty, he left Smdia to be the judge of what 
would prove mutually advantageous, as the British Governments 
m India had no other view than a permanent peace, which they 
were determmed to obtam on terms honourable, defined, and 
secure. 

Smdia’s object was to waste the tune m negotiation, and keep 
Goddard mactive durmg the fan season , but Indian chicane 
18 no match for European honesty General Goddard was sincere 
in assuring Smdia of his desire for peace, but he lunited the negotia- 
tion to a certain tune, and allowed Smdia three days fiom the 
tune his wukeel qmtted the Biitisli camp, to offer his 
(Mar. 16.) proposals Aoeordmgly, on the 16th March the wukeel 
returned and submitted the following terms from his 
master — ‘ That, formerly when Rugoba was at Tullygaom, 
after the return of the English army to Bombay, an agreement 
had been entered mto between him and Smdia, and written 
engagements mutually exchanged for its perfoimance, when the 
former consented to relmquish all claims to any share m the ad- 
mmistration at Poona, and to retire towards Jhansee, wheie he 
should receive an allowance of twelve lacks of rupees pei amium , 
that the sicca should contmue m the name of the young Peishwa, 
Mahdoo Rao Narram, and that Bajee Rao, the son of Rugoba, 
should be appomted the Peishwa’s Dewan, but as he was too 
young to transact the business of the office himself, being on^ 
four years of age, the care and management of it should be left 
entuely to Smdia He now, therefore, proposed that Rugoba 
should retire to Jhansee, and that the young Bajee Rao should 
accompany him to Poona ’ 

Such were his proposals, without declarmg himself further 
respectmg the English, whose part he still reserved foi Goddard 
to propose , but General Goddard merely objected to what was 
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wrong, declared that no force should be put on Rugoba’s inclina- 
tion, that he had sought the protection of the Enghsh, and that 
his quitting it should be voluntary , that even allowing the 
English did assist Smdia to acquire the entire powers of the state, 
for the sum of his proposals amomited to nothing less, Smdia, on 
his part, in the name of the Peishwa, should previously consent to 
certain conditions favomable to the British mterests, as well in 
consideration of the benefits he was to derive, as m compensation 
for the wars of the Mahiatta state in which they had been com- 
pelled to engage The negotiation was thus biought to a pomt 
within seven days, which Smdia piobably intended to have spun 
out mto as many months , when it would have been his study to 
balance Bramui fears and jealousy against the policy of the 
Enghsh and that sangume temperament of Europeans which is 
usually accompanied by creduhty 

Mahadajee Smdia continued to profess his friendly regaid, 
but perceivmg that Goddard was not to be duped, he opened a 
negotiation with Govmd Rao Qaekwar, for puttmg hun m pos- 
session of Guzerat j and Goddard had now no other desire than to 
bring an action, which the Mahi-attas as carefully avoided. Smdia 
apprehendmg a surprise, sent his heavy baggage under the pro- 
tection of the hill-fort of Pawungurh, which was m his own 
possession, and tlirew out a number of small parties of horse to 
retire on the first alarm, and enable hun to avoid any sudden 
attack that might be meditated 

(Mar. 27.) — In this manner, fancymg himself secure, he allowed 
the British army to encamp on the 27th March withm six miles 
of his main body, m which situation they lay watching each other 
for a week , but Goddard, on the mght of the 2d Apiil, 
2 1* prepared a detachment of ten compames of grenadier 
Sepoys, headed by the two European grenadier com- 
panies of the Bombay regiment, two battalions of Bengal, and 
one of Bombay native infantry, with the regiment of Bengal 
cavalry, and a small body of horee belonging to the Nabob of 
Oude, the whole bemg supported by twelve pieces of artillery 
This force he disposed in two Imes , the first Ime was commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel W A Bailhe, the second by Major 
(3d.) Hopkins, and at two o’clock on the mornmg of the 3d, 
the tune when the guards of irregulars begin to be over- 
powered by drowsiness, they moved off silently under General 
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Goddard’s personal command . Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley 
remamed m camp, m command of the lest of the aimy The 
detachment passed the Mahratta out-parties without bemg dis- 
covered — came upon then grand guaid of several thousand men, 
— pushed on for their camp, still a mile and a half m front, 
without firmg a shot , hut the day dawned, the alarm had been 
communicated, and the mam body were ready mounted They 
stood for a short time, and even advanced as if to charge, but 
they were received with a heavy fire, on which they turned their 
horses until they were beyond reach of the guns , a spirited 
charge by the body of cavalry belongmg to the Nabob of Oude, 
distmgmshed from the regiment of Bengal cavalry by the name 
of Ganddhai Hoiae, on a body of the Malirattas, completed the 
rout and drove them beyond the reach of pursuit 

Of the regular troops not a man was touched, but fifteen of 
the Candahar Horse fell m the charge The loss of the Maluattas 
was supposed to be considerable , and General Goddard imagmed 
he had gained a victory , but as soon as he had encamped, Smdia 
took up the same distance as before, observmg a greater vigilance 
in guardmg against surprise On the 14th Colonel 
(Apr.l4.) Browne, with the Madras troops, joined, and General 
Goddard on the 19th made another attempt on Sindia’s 
camp, but the Malirattas only waited until he came within 
sufiioient distance, when they let off a flight of rockets and retired 
as before 

The Bombay Government expi’essed some impatience at General 
Qroddard’s aUowmg himself to be thus amused, as they imagmed 
that his army nught have been better employed m reducing the 
fort of Bassem, which they considered of value as a permanent 
acquisition ^ , but General Goddard was constrained to this mode 

^ [In a letter to General Goddard of April 30, 1780, President Hornby 
and Council wrote ‘ The possession of Bassem, considered m every 
point of view, is an object of so much importance to the Company, 
that we cannot help expressing our anxiety at the probability theie 
appears of this season elapsing and Bassem stiU unsubdued The 
danger of such a fortification, so contiguous to our possessions, remain- 
mg m the hands of the enemy et this time of a European war, and 
the advantage and security the acquisition of it would give to this 
Presidency, makes us very earnest m our wishes not to leave the 
reduction of this place to the hazard of future accident or circum- 
stances , nor can we think that any other object can claim a preference 
to your attention or brmg this campaign to a more honourable and 
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of opeiations , the time would not have admitted of his formmg 
a regular siege, and to quit Guzerat at that period was to leave 
their ally Futih Smg at the mercy of the enemy It was evident 
that Sindia wished to draw him mto a long pursuit , and although 
no decisive advantage was gained, the mere circumstance of forc- 
ing Sindia and Holkar to decline a battle and retire before his 
army, was of importance in the neighbourhood of the new acqui- 
sitions At the request of the Presidency, however, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hartley was ordered down to Bombay, and 
CMay 8.) quitted the army near Baroda on 8th May The pres- 
ence of this reinforcement m the Conoan was very 

necessary 

The greater part of the provisions for the consumption of the 
inhabitants of Bombay being drawn from the neighbouring eon- 
tinent, m order to prevent the Maluattas from cuttmg off the 
supplies, m which they had partly succeeded, detachments were 
sent from Salsette and Bombay, which had seized and occupied 
several posts, and one party, consisting of two companies of Sepoys 
headed by four European subalterns, pushed on to the Ghauts, 
occupied one of the passes where they established a post, got 
up tliree pieces of cannon, and weie reinforced by a small detail 
of European artillery But the principal acquisition was the 
town of Kallian, where a captam’s post was established under 
Captain Richard Campbell Nana Furnuwees, who set a high 
value upon that place, assembled a large force for the purpose 
of lecovermg it, and driving the English from the contment • 
the post at the Ghauts was attacked before it could be withdrawn , 
the party was cut off or dispersed, and the guns were taken 
Three of the officers were killed, and one of them was made 
prisoner The Mahrattas, elated with this success, advanced 
towards KaUian, threatened to extermmate the garrison if they 
dared to resist, and foiced their prisoner. Ensign Fyfe, to write ^ 

advantageous conclusion ’ (Forrest, Seleotiona {Marathd Series), i 
410)] 

I The following is a copy of the letter — 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I am now a prisoner in the Mahratta camp, with seven European 
artillerymen, one Subedar, two Jimmadars, and fifteen Sepoys They 
are encamped withm a very httle distance of Callian, and are about 
sixteen or eighteen thousand fighting men. They have eight guns, 
and one howitzer This is the best accoimt I can give you I write 
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to the commanding officer. Captain Richard Campbell, to demand 
the sunender of the town To aU which Campbell replied, 
‘ that they were welcome to it if they could take it,’ and made 
a most spiiited defence Colonel Hartley fortunately arrived 
from Guzerat just in time to prevent the assault which was to 
have taken place on the mormng of the 25th May , but on the 
night of the 24th Hartley surprised the Mahratta camp, followed 
them up for several miles, killed a great number, but could not 
succeed m taking the guns They retired, however, from the 
Concan, and left the British ti'oops unmolested during the re- 
mamder of the fan season 

General Goddaid m the meantime bemg incommoded for want 
of forage, was obliged to send to a distance to procure it , a 
covermg party was briskly attacked, but repulsed the enemy, 
and shortly after i this event Goddard moved to the Nerbuddah 
in order to place his troops m convenient stations during the 
approachmg rams 

He received a piessmg apphcation from the Bombay Govern- 
ment to endeavour to seize Pameira, a hill fifteen miles north of 
Hamaun, fortified by More Punt Pingley m the time of Sivajee , 
but then wishes had been anticipated Gunnesh Punt, a Mahratta 
officer, who had been stationed in the Concan, quitted that 
quarter, plundered such parts of the Attaveesy as did not ac- 
knowledge the ministerial party, and advanced close to Surat, 

this at then desire, to demand that you will immediately deliver up 
Callian and Ballapore, otherwise they threaten to kill every one of 
us, to storm both those places, and put every man to the sword You 
may act as you think proper, but I beg you will return the bearer, 
as I have pledged my head you will not hurt the messenger , so bo 
sure to return an answer soon Our situation is none of the most 
agreeable I should be obliged to M’Lean for a few clothes, as I have 
none 

‘ I am. Dear Sn, 

Camp, near CaUian, ' Your most obedient humble servant, 

12th May, 1780. (Signed) ‘ Thomas Fyi-e.’ 

‘ To Captain Campbell,’ 

P S — ‘ This does not please Mr. Bappoojee, the Bura Surdar , 
he also demands he may be paid for all the batty (nee) that has been 
taken, and a tribute for the expense of his army He also says, that 
General Goddard, with the grand army, is at present surrounded m 
Guzerat, and if you will peaceably comply with the above terms, 
he will get the grand army released, and further threatens us on 
refusal 
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where he had committed gieat devastations Lieutenant Welsh, 
an officer of the Bengal cavalry, havmg been sent forward by 
Goddard at the lequisition of the civil authorities in Surat, with 
the regiment of cavalry, the Candahar Horse, and a body of 
infantry, surprised the camp of Gunnesh Punt at four o’clock 
on the morning of the 23d April, killed upwards of a hundred 
of the Mahrattas, mortally wounded Gunnesh Punt the com- 
mander, took his guns, three in number, and the whole of his 
baggage ^ Lieutenant Welsh went on to the southward, and 
greatly distmguished himself by reducing Paineua, Bugwara, 
and Indergurh, three forts in the neighbourhood of Damaun, of 
■which the Bombay Government were very anxious to obtain 
possession A detachment of the Bengal Sepoys under Major 
Forbes also distinguished themselves by attacking and routing 
one of Sindia’s detachments near Sinnore, on the banks of the 
Nerbuddah, which ensuied tianquillity to the newly acquired 
districts m Guzerat during the approachmg monsoon 

In the Conean, after the ram fell, the Mahrattas in small 
parties returned to molest the different posts , but Major Hopkins 
and Captam Abmgton, who were stationed with the eighth'* and 
ninth battalions at Kallian, pievented any attempt upon that place 

* Lieutenant Welsh’s dispatch to the chief of Surat Mabratta 
Letters 

Lieutenant W does not seem to have been awaie that Gunnesh 
Punt was mortally wounded, which the Mahratta letters mention. 
The following is a copy of the dispatch . 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I have the pleasure to acquaint you that I rode on at the head 
of the regiment and Candahars, and reached Gunnesh Punt’s camp 
at four o’clock this morning, when I took his camp standing, bazar, 
and three guns, killed ninety, and wounded fifteen I have only lost 
one Duffedar, and two troopers wounded, one Candahar killed In 
short, there was nothing wantmg to complete this matter, but sending 
you in Gunnesh Punt’s head I don’t think he has much to brag of 
now The inhabitants of the villages seem exceeding happy, and are 
coming m from all quarters 

‘ I am, Dear Sir, 

‘ Your very obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) ‘ Thomas Welsh ’ 

® The grenadier Sepoys, who accompanied Hartley to Ahmedabad, 
were foimed into a sepaiate corps, but on their return lost their name 
of the grenadier battalion, and were called the eighth battalion , a 
onoumstanoe which nearly created a mutiny m the coips To restore 
the name to men who remonstiated in a manner, so unsoldier-like. 
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In regard, to the affairs of Bengal, the treaty on the part of Mr 
Hastings with the Rana of Gohud was opposed by some of the 
members of the Bengal Government with more reason than is 
always to be found m their objections , such an insignificant 
ally, without tioops, lesources, or extensive populaiity, was more 
likely to embariass than to aid a regular army, unless in legard to 
supplies whilst actually withm the Gohud territory. A 
diversion, by attacking the Malirattas on the north-east part 
of Malwa, by passing through Gohud, was strongly recommended 
by Goddard and supported by Sir Eyre Coote The latter, 
however, disapproved of sending a small force , and when at 
the requisition of the Rana, Captain Popham was ordered to 
cross the Jumna, Sir Eyre Coote deemed the measure extremely 
mjudicious 

The detachment under Captain William Popham was composed 
of drafts intended to recruit the Bengal battalions servmg with 
General Goddard, but m consequence of the lenewal of the war, 
they were not allowed to march across India, as had been origmally 
ordered, and weie now selected for this service The whole 
amounted to two thousand four bundled men ; they were formed 
into tliiee battalions of equal strength : a small body of cavalry, 
and a detail of European artillery, with a howitzer and a few 
field-pieces accompanied them Captam Popham crossed the 
Jumna in the month of February , he immediately attacked a 
body of Mahrattas, who were plundermg m the neighbourhood 
of Gohud, drove them fiom the country, and at the request of 

was deemed improper , but they afterwards behaved with such 
extraordinary valour that their name of grenadier battalion was 
restored m 1783 They distinguished themselves during the arduous 
campaign in the Concan, which will be presently detailed For their 
conduct m the battle of Paniany, by the side of the 42d regiment, 
they received the highest compliment ever paid to a Sepoy regiment. 
‘ The Royal Highlanders.’ says Colonel M’Leod, in his dispatch of 
the 29th of November, 1782, evinced the ardour which always inspires 
their countiymen m battle The eighth battalion of Sepoys showed 
themselves equal to any troops in courage, coolness, and discipline ’ 
They then petitioned through Colonel M’Leod to have their neTne 
restored , but it was refused In the followmg year, however, the 
eighth battalion formed part of the garrison which maintained the 
heroic defence of Mangalore, and their name was restored, as the only 
reward, which the sickly, famished men, on their return to Bombay, 
solicited They were long fortunate m a succession of excellent 
commanding officers , and on every occasion of service the spirit of 
Stewart and of Hartley has lived in their ranks 
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the Rana marched against Lahar, a fortified place fifty miles west 
of Kalpee, in possession of the Mahrattas Having summoned 
the fort, which refused to surrender, he was obliged to commence 
an attack, although he found it much stionger than had heen 
represented, and that battering guns were necessaiy to ensure 
its capture But the determmed bravery of the troops overcame 
every difficulty , long before the breach was, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, practicable. Captain Popham, foreseemg that 
field-pieces might never effect the purpose, determmed to storm 
Lieutenant Logan and Comet Gardmer led on the advance , both 
fell m the breach , but Mi O’DeU, a volunteer, rushed forward 
to supply their place, mounted the ivorks, gallantly followed by 
the party, and, after a persevermg assault, the place was carried, 
although with the heavy loss of one, hundred and twenty-five men 
of the storming party This success was entirely unexpected 
by Sir Eyre Coote, who, on hearmg of the attack without battermg 
cannon, only anticipated disaster , and m consequence of his 
representations, another detachment of four regular battalions, 
with a battering tram, was held m readiness to cross the Jumna, 
under Major Jacob Camac But if the successful assault of Lahar 
was unexpected, the capture of the strong hill-fort of Gwalior, 
without the loss of a man, excited the utmost admuation Cap- 
tain Popham, after his return from Lahar, was encamped durmg 
the rams within five Los of the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, 
expecting to he relieved as soon as the season peimitted Gwalior 
was in possession of Mahadajee Smdia, and in Hmdoostan, where 
the stupendous fastnesses of the west of India were little known, 
it was accounted one of the strongest forts m Asia 

Captain Popham, with equal enteiprise and prudence, was 
employed for about two months in laymg his scheme , and at 
last, assisted by spies furnished through the Rana of Gohud, 
he determmed to carry his plan mto execution Every prepara- 
tion had been made with the utmost secrecy, and on the night 
of the 3d August he formed lus party The command of the 
advance was conferred on Captam Bruce, who had before distm- 
guished himself m the attack of the Mahratta horse, upon the 
first arrival of the detachment m the Gohud territory The 
advance on this occasion consisted of two companies of Sepoys, 
chosen grenadiers and light infantry They were led by four 
lieutenants, Wilson, Scott, Allen, and Paterson , and as the 
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surpiise of natives was intended, twenty Europeans followed the 
Sepoys , a judicious disposition, as they were near enough to 
gam the head of the column it necessary, and where they were 
placed, less likely to lead to discovery , two battalions of Sepo 5 's 
followed scaling ladders applied to the foot of the scarped rock, 
which was sixteen feet high, enabled them to mount with ease. 
Thence they had to climb a steep ascent of about forty yards to 
the foot of the second wall, which was thirty feet high The spies 
ascended, made fast ladders of ropes, by which the Sepoys 
mounted with alacrity, and each man as he got inside squatted 
down Twenty of the Sepoys with Captam Bruco had entered 
the fort, when three of them so far forgot themselves as to shoot 
some of the garrison who lay asleep near them Th's indiscretion 
occasioned an immediate alarm , but the Sepoys stood their 
groimd, their comrades mounted to then support, the garrison 
became intimidated, and the sun had scarcely risen on the 4th 
August, when the assailants had obtained possession, almost 
without resistance, of the celebrated fortress of Gwalior 

On that very night a similar attempt was made with different 
success on the western side of India Captain Abington, afterwards 
so well known from his gallant defence of Tellicherry, made an 
attempt to surprise the strong fortress of MuUungurh, or as it is 
frequently termed Bhow Mullun,^ one of the most conspicuous 
objects of the beautiful view to the eastward of the island of 
Bombay Captain Abington succeeded in possessing himself 
of the low'er hill . but the gaiiison. befoie his men could get 
sufficiently near to mingle w ith them, took the alarm and made 
good their retreat to the upper foit an enormous mass of per- 
pendicular rock that defied all attempts at an assault 

Dui'ing the rams the Bombay Government had full leisure to 
contemplate the state of their affairs Their greatest distress 
was then total want of funds They looked to Bengal for a supply 
of tieasuie, but thehostility of Hydei, which the Supreme Govern- 
ment had doubted, and which the majority of the Madras rulem 
disbelieved, burst with appalling certainty on the province of 
Arcot, which was invaded in the month of July with the most 
formidable army that had ever opposed the British power in 
India This new difficulty, superadded to their own distress, 

* [i.e Bawa Malang, known familiarly as the Cathedral Bock, ten 
mdes south of Kalyan, Thana District ] 
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induced the Supieme Government to declare that they could 
afford no assistance to the Bombay presidency ^ ‘ We have no 

resource,’ says Governor Hornby m his admirable mmute of the 
1st August, ‘ but such as vve may find m our own efiorts ’ , and 
m this strait his measures showed much judgment and vigour 
To raise funds was the subject of immediate deliberation, and 
the difficulties are best expressed m the means taken to obviate 
them. A quantity of copper m the Company’s warehouses, 
valued at ten or twelve lacks of rupees, was disposed of to the 
highest bidder ; loans m Bengal, on the credit of the Bombay 
Government, were proposed to be negotiated, and a plan laid of 
seizing as much as possible of the enemy’s resources, by antici- 
patmg them in the collection of then revenue 

General Goddard was to besiege Bassein as soon as the season 
permitted the European part of his army was sent down to 
Salsette by sea, the battermg tram was prepared m Bombay, and 
the Sepoys were to march hy land Early in October the whole 
of the disposable force at Bombay and in the neighbourhood, 
consistmg of five battalions, was placed under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley, who was instructed to drive out the 
enemy’s posts and cover as much of the Concan as possible, so 
as to enable the agents of the Bombay Government to collect a 
part of the revenues and secure the rice harvest, which is gathered 
at the close of the rams There is perhaps no part of Mr Hornby’s 
minute moie expressive of the distress under which that govern- 
ment laboured, than that where, alluding to the field force they 
were preparing, he observes, ‘ Our troops will better bear running 
m arrears when employed on active service, and subsisting m the 
enemy’s country,’ for it is a prmciple with the Biitish Government 
and its officers m India, than which nothmg has more tended to 
the national success, always to consider the peasantry under then 
strictest protection As General Goddard advanced to invest 

^ [As early as May 15, 1780, the Bengal Government had written 
to Bombay that ‘ our distress for money is such that we shall be 
unable to make adequate remittances for the support of your Presi- 
dency, and the pay of the large army under command of Brigadier- 
General Goddard We must therefore desire that every accession of 
revenue which may immediately arise to the Company from the 
operations and successes of General Goddard’s army be set aside 
and appropriated exclusively to that expense.’ (Forrest, Selections 
(Marathd Series), i 420 )] 
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Bassem, it was mtended that Colonel Hartley should then take 
up a position a little to the east of that fortress, and prevent the 
Mahiatta army from attempting to raise the siege 

Hartley, however, m the first place was required to march to 
the relief of Captam Abmgton, who stiU occupied the lower part 
of the fort of Mullungurh , but a laige body of upwards of three 
thousand of the enemy, prmcipally mfantry, had cut off his com- 
munication with Kallian. so that he was attacked by the garrison 
from the works above him, and surrounded by the body 
(Oct. 1.) m question This service Colonel Hartley effected on 
tlie first of October, without loss , and another corps 
under Captam Jameson jomed the party at MuUunguih, which 
now consisted of the 2d and 8th battalions under Major Hopkins 
The enemy, however, were also remfoiced and pitched their 
camp next day on the south-east side of the hill, where they began 
to lay waste the country Colonel Hartley immediately prepared 
to attack them, and for this piupose marched from Kallian 
with the Bombay European regiment and the 1st battalion 
of Sepoys, directing Major Hopkins to send down the 8th bat- 
talion imder Captam Jameson to assist in the attack The Mah- 
rattas were apprised of Colonel Hartley’s advance, and met him 
at the foot of the hill Thence they giadually retired towards 
their camp, which was left standmg m the confidence of perfect 
security, and mamtained a running fight, as if they had intended 
to draw the troops into an ambuscade , but all at once, Captain 
Jameson’s corps, advancing from the hill, came upon the whole 
body, and without waitmg foi the rest of the tioops instantly 
attacked them , to use the words of Colonel Haitley, ‘ with the 
utmost eagerness and spuit, pursued them to their camp (of 
which they took possession), and were shortly afterwards joined 
by the rest of the troops ’ This spirited success, which was 
effected with the loss of only a few men of the 8th battalion, 
put the troops mto high spirits, of which Hartley took immediate 
advantage, followed up the enemy’s parties with alacrity, drove 
them out of the Concan, occupied a position not far from the 
Bhore Ghaut, and thus for a short time enabled the Bombay 
Government to carry their plan of collecting the revenue into effect 
Geneial Goddard having befoie sent down the Europeans by 
sea, commenced his march from Surat on the 16th of October 
For the protection of Guzerat, sue companies from the Bengal and 
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two of the Bombay detachment had been left with Futih Smg 
Gaekwar to stiengthen his gainson at Ahmedabad , that party 
was accordmgly directed to remam there for the present In 
Baroda Futih Smg had a consideiable force of his own, and 
Dubhoy was guaided against all but a regulai siege Two Bengal 
battalions were stationed on the Nerbuddah at Sinnore , two 
battalions of Bombay Sepoys, one of which was held ready at 
Surat and the other at Baroach, to act conjointly or sepaiately, 
were placed under the orders of Major Foibes, a Bengal officer 
of approved merit, to whom the charge of the geneial defence 
of the Guzerat province was assigned, and Futih Sing Gaekwar’s" 
quota of thiee thousand hoise were to jom Major Forbes if 
necessaiy. 

General Goddard arrived before Bassein on the 13th of No- 
vember, and having carefully reconnoitied it, ho fomid the north 
face the only side on which it could be attacked by legulai ap- 
proaches, a mode which, owing to the great strength of the place, 
although it might require more time, he determmed to adopt 

He accordmgly opened trenches, and completed his first 
batteiy on the 28th of November, at the distance of nine htmdred 
yards , other batteries were opened at the distance of eight and 
five hundred yards successively He had a veiy powerful artillery, 
pimcipally twenty-four poundeis, and one batteiy of twenty 
mortars, at the distance of five hundred yards, which did great 
execution 

In the meantime Nana Fumuwees and Hurry Punt Phurkay 
were making every piepaiation to recover the Concan and raise 
the siege of Bassem The horse did not arrive until the Dussera, 
and the guns and equipments which had been before furnished, 
prmcipally by Mahadajee Sindia, were not m sufficient readmess 
to enable them to take the field Bamchundur Gunnesh, Puresh- 
ram Bhow, Anund Bao Bastia, and several other officers were 
sent forward, and as fast as the Maliratta tioops were assembled, 
they were sent down to join them m the Concan 

The division under Colonel Hartley were for upw'ards of a 
month engaged m daily skirmishes , a gieat deal of their am- 
munition was expended, and the sick, many of whom were 
woimded, amounted to six hundred, which, with his detachments, 
reduced his number to little more than two thousand effective 
men Having heard that the enemy mtended to throw succours 
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into Bassein and cut off his communication with that place, 
it hemg no longer possible to cover the country, Colonel 
(Dec. 8.) Hartley judiciously moved to Titwalla on the 8th 
of December, from thence he continued his march to- 
wards Doogaur, nine miles east of Bassein The Bombay Govern- 
ment, over-anxious to recover the revenue, disapproved of his 
quittmg the neighbourhood of the Bhore Ghaut, but they were 
not fully aware of the strength of the Mahratta army, or the ex- 
perience and enterprise of the prmcipal commander, Ramchundur 
Gunnesh Findmg that the precautions of Goddaid had effect- 
ually prevented an attempt to succour Bassem, the Mahrattas 
had determined to make amends for its loss by the destruction 
of the covermg army On the 10th December, their united force, 
amounting m horse and foot to upwards of twenty thousand men, 
thrice attacked the Bombay division in front and rear, but were 
each time steadily repulsed Five thousand of their horse made 
a spirited charge on the left of Hartley’s Ime, but they were so 
well received that no impression was made, and the troops 
sustamed but little loss, havmg onlv eighteen killed or wounded , 
two, however, were officers. Lieutenants Drew and Cooper On 
the ensuing day the attack was renewed, the horse 
(Dec. 11.) did not charge, but the Mahratta guns did considerable 
execution, and the division lost Lieutenants Cowan and 
Peirson, with upwards of one bundled men , the troops, however, 
though weakened and harassed during a period of nearly six 
weeks’ constant fighting, behaved most gallantly, and ‘ tlieu 
conduct,’ says Colonel Hartley, m hib spirited but modest dis- 
patches, ‘ only confiims me m the high opmion I shall ever have 
of them ’ 

On the right and left of Colonel Hartley’s Ime there were 
two emmences, which, when well secured, completely covered 
his fiahks These heights were guarded by strong pickets, and 
Colonel Hartley havmg observed that the enemy’s skirmishers 
came veiy close to the right in the action of the 11th, with that 
judicious anticipation which always gave the Bombay Sepoys 
so much confidence m Hartley, he strengthened those pomts by 
diiectmg the field engmeer to throw up a small breast-work, 
and a gun was sent to each emmence during the night, both to 
the right and left Ramchundur Gunnesh perceived the ad- 
vantage of carrying one of these pomts, and next day mtended to 
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direct his principal attack on the right flank, as Hartley had 
foreseen Orders were given to the Mahratta officers to advance 
in front and rear , Ramchundur in person, hy a circuitous route 
for the purpose of storming the height, led on a body of Arab foot, 
and a thousand legular infantry under Signior Noronha,^ a Por- 
tuguese officer m the Peishwa’s service A body of the best 
horse supported the infantry, and Ramchundur was determmed 
to carry this post or perish Taking advantage of a 
(Dec. 12.) thick fog. by mne o’clock in the morning they had 
appi cached close to the picket, but the mist suddenly 
cleared away, the sun shone forth, and both parties, havmg now 
a neai and full view of each othei, paused foi a moment — when 
a brisk fire opened at once, and thelguns did smpiismg execution , 
the stormmg paity advanced with great aidoui , guns fiom the 
right of the line were brought to bear upon the assailants, and 
committed great havoc among the horse , but the Mahrattas 
still perseveied — when suddenly then- Are slackened, and a body 
was seen borne off towards the rear , it was Ramchundur 
Gunnesh, who fell with the well-earned reputation of a gallant 
and skilful officer Signior Noronlia was wounded, when the 
enemy, dispirited by the loss of tlieir leaders, retired precipitately 
and with heavy loss In the action of the 12th, the Bombay 
tioops suffered veiy little,^ and their whole conduct appears to 
have been much moie justly appreciated by the Mahrattas than 
by their own government®, the fact is, that military service 
in India seems always to have been commended rather m pro- 
portion to the lesult than to the duty performed, and this trying 
and well-fought campaign is scarcely known, even to the gallant 
army by whom it was mamtamed 

1 I find this Poituguese officer mentioned in very high terms by 
Captain Bonnevaux, of the Madras establishment, in a letter dated. 
Prison m Poona, 25th February, 1781 Captain Bonnevaux, entrusted 
with an overland dispatch horn the Couit of Direotors, was taken 
near the coast of India, carried mto Viziadioog, and thrown mto the 
fort Bussalgurh After enduimg great hardship he was conveyed to 
Poona, where his suffermgs were humanely relieved by Signior Noronha. 

® [According to a letter from Colonel Hartley to the Bombay Govern- 
ment of December 12, 1780, his losses were lb killed and 80 wounded 
(Foriest, Selections {Maratha Senes), i 434 )] 

® Mahratta MSS , and letteis The Mahrattas never mention Colonel 
Hartley’s name, and always attribute the defeat of their army and 
the capture of Bassem to the same person, Goddard 
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Basseui sturendered on the 11th December,’- and General 
Goddard, hearmg that the whole ai’my had attacked the Bombay 
division, set off in person at the head of the cavalry and the 
assembled grenadiers of the Bengal and Madras troops, with 
whom he reached Colonel Hartley’s camp on the 13th 
He expressed Ins admu'ation of the judicious position winch 
had been chosen, and of the fortitude shown by the troops on 
that and on every occasion where harassing service and gieat 
privation, from want of their pay, had been borne not only with- 
out a murmur, but with the greatest cheerfulness The whole 
army was now united under General Goddard , and it unfor- 
tunately happened that the ordeis from the Comt of Drrectois, 
before alluded to, which made Hartley the junioi Lieutenant- 
Colonel on the Bombay establishment until all those foimeily 
his seniois should be promoted, was at this time pi omulgated 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bailhe, of the Madras establislunent, though 
just promoted to that lank, immediately claimed his right, and 
of couise superseded him Hartley represented the peculiar 
mortification to which he was subjected , but the order was irie- 
vooablo He quitted the army, lepaired to England, and laid 
his case befoie the Couit of Dueotors, who, sensible of his merit, 
although they could not altei the constitution of theu service, 
recommended him to His Majesty, by whom he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 73d regiment Although no longer 
engaged m Mahratta warfare, he was afteiwards distinguished 
on many occasions m India®, and though hitherto best known 
as Major-General Hartley, his real merit is not less conspicuous 
m the military annals of our country, when holding the rank of 
Captain of Sepoys 

The reduction of Bassein, and the defeat of the army m the 
Concan, were severely felt by Nana Furnuwees ® The judicious 
operations of Goddard had secured that important fortress, 
with an mconsiderable loss of thirteen men, of whom was one 
officer. Lieutenant Sir John Gordon, who died of his wounds 
On the same day that General Goddard joined Colonel Hartley, 

’ [A full account of the surrender is given m General Goddard’s 
dispatch of December 12, 1780, to the Bombay Council, which is prmted 
at pp 430-2 of Forrest’s Selections (Maratlm Seitea), vol. i.] 

® Bombay Records 

® Mahratta MSS., and letters. 
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the Bombay government received a letter from Bengal, dated 
9th October, informing them of their intention to make peace 
with the Maluattas ordering that, upon the Peishwa’s intimating 
that he had commanded a cessation of hostilities, they were 
immediately to desist in like manner , but, until such an intima- 
tion was leceived, they were urged to prosecute the war with 
vigour ’ Similar instructions were transmitted to General 
Goddard 

To account for these orders it is necessaiy to explain that the 
Supreme Government had leceived infoimation that all the Mah- 
rattas, except Futih Sing Gaekwai (whose communication was 
m a manner cut off from his countrymen by the Biitish tioops, 
and whose interests strongly bound him to the Company), were 
combined with Hyder and the Nizam agamst the English, and 
that Nizam Ally, although he had not commenced hostilities, 
was the contriver of the whole confederacy The immediate 
cause of the enmity of Nizam Ally towards the English ongmated 
m a treaty concluded by the Mtulias Government, in Apiil, 1779, 
with his brother, Busalut Jung, Jagheeidar of Adonee, by which 
they leceived him under their protection, on condition of their 
bemg allowed to rent the district of Guntoor, which was at all 
events to come into their possession after the death of Busalut 
Jung The alliance alaimed Nizam Ally, whose jealousy of 
Busalut Jung was extieme^ , and Hyder, some of whose late 
aequisitions would have been cut off from the lest of his territory, 
would not suffer the British tioops to take possession of Guntoor, 
and opposed then march even before the war broke out The 
treaty of the Madras Government with Busalut Jung was illegal, 
because it never received the sanction or ratification of the 
Governor-General and Council, who therefore, when it came to 
their knowledge, in February, 1780, disavowed and annulled it, 
a measure which tended considerably to appease the resentment 
of Nizam Ally , but, from the tune of the Wuigaom convention, 

1 Bombay Records, Sixth Report 

3 [The Nizam’s resentment at the annexation of the Guntur Disti rot 
was certainly a factor m his policy of forming a confederacy against 
the English But ‘ the Rumbold papers show that his displeasure 
had been aroused at an earlier date by the support given to his enemy 
Bagoba (Raghunath Rao) by the Bombay Government, and by a 
project which Hastings had planned for an alliance with the Maratha 
Raja of Nagpur ’ (O.H I , p 640, and footnote.)] 

II — S. 
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he had adopted a tone of oveibeaiing insolence, which, towards 
the British authoiities, he had not before ventured to assume 
Hyder, in addition to those motives of jealousy aheady described, 
had a very strong mducement for engaging m the confederacy 
The conquests he had made as far north as the Kistna had been 
ceded to him by Rugonath Rao, whom he aflected to consider 
the legitimate Peishwa , and the confirmation of tins cession 
on the part of the Poona ministers was preliminary to his be- 
commg a party m the alliance , his light to the Mahiatta terri- 
tories south of the Kistna was admitted, and the futme tribute 
for the whole ot his possessions was fixed at the inconsiderable 
sum of eleven lacks of rupees 

Mr. Hastmgs, although Moodajee Bhonslay had acquiesced 
in the scheme of a general confederacy against the English, 
perceived that he might still ultimately mdulge the hope of an 
alliance with them at some favourable period , but, from the crisis 
to which events were hastening, he began to doubt whether the 
neutrality privately professed by Moodajee could be lasting The 
Governor-General was sensible of an influence which Nizam AUy, 
although m reality an enemy, possessed over the ruler of Berar, 
through hts, Moodajee’s, dewan, Dewakur Punt, without whose 
counsel Moodajee decided on no political measuie The power 
of Hyder Ally was such that peace with the Mahrattas seemed 
necessaiy to the safety of the British m India , but, in the ad- 
versity which threatened them, it seemed less difficult to engage 
Moodajee as a mediator them as an ally Under these circum- 
stances, Mi Hastmgs offered peace to the Peishwa’s government 
thiough Moodajee early in the month of October, on the following 
terms — Ahmedabad to be retained for Futih Sing , Gwalior 
for the Rana of Gohud , and Bassem, if m possession of the Com- 
pany at the tune, to be kept by them , but the whole of the other 
acquisitions made smce the 1st January, 1779, to be restored , a 
provision to be made for Rugonath Rao durmg his life, and a place 
of residence fixed wherever he might desire, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bombay , at all events, no assistance to be afforded 
by the British Government m reasserting his pretensions Such 
were the conditions offered, provided the Peishwa’s government 
agreed to enter on an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 
Company against Hyder Ally and the French nation , but, if 
the alliance thus tendered should not be accepted, a peace was 
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proposed, by each party retaining its respective conquests 
Moodajee Bhonslay was to be the declaied mediator and guarantee , 
the subordinate Governments nr India, and all ofiiceis commandmg 
divisions of British troops were to desist from hostilities upon 
the Peishwa’s mtunatmg that he had sent like oiders to the 
commanders of his armies But before these pioposals reached 
Nagpoor, news had arrived of the disastrous afiau’ where Colonel 
Badhe’s detachment was destroyed by Hydei Ally near Conje- 
varam on the 10th September,^ on which Moodajee, concluding 
that the Company’s aftairs were desperate, hesitated m becoming 
mediator, unless on terms to which the Governoi-General and 
Council would not accede 

Moodajee did not send answers to the proposals from Bengal 
for upwards of two months, but the oilers made to him account 
for the orders already mentioned, which weie leceived on the 
west of India m December Although the wants of the Bombay 
Presidency had been partially relieved by an imexpected supply 
of money from Bengal, the prospect of peace, notwithstanding 
the sacrrfices they must make, was hailed by the members of that 
government with satisfaction , but as no intimation from the 
Peishwa arrived, they proposed to secure the Concan, reduce 
the forts, and then act only on the defensive 

A.D. 1781. — General Goddard was detamed for some time 
by the fort of Amaul,® situated on a small island ten miles north 
of Bassein, the Kilhdar of which refused to give it up imtil a force 
appeared before it , — he then surrendered on the 18th January 
It appeared to General Goddard that an advanced 
(Jan. 18.) movement, so as to threaten Poona, was more likely 
to facilitate the negotiations of the Govemor-Geneial 
with the Peishwa than wastmg time in attempting to reduce 
hill-foits, the greater part of which seemed totally impregnable 
Although General Goddard by order from the Court of Directors, 
was now Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay army, he was still 
entrusted with his former powers from Bengal, and at hberty 
in a great degree to follow his own plans The orders from 
Bengal, although they desiied that the war should be vigorously 

1 See Wilks, vol ii 

2 [The fort of Arnala (Arnaul) still exists m a good state of pre 
servation The gairison which surrendered to Goddard comprised 
about 500 men (Forrest, Sdecitona (Mardthd iSeries), i 436 )] 
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prosecuted m the event of receiving no intimation from the Peishwa, 
were yet of a nature to unsettle any steady plan of the authorities 
actmg m subordmate co-operation , and from Madras, wheie all 
their evils were attributed, with some justice, ‘ to Bugoha Dada 
and tha MahraUa nar,’ every dispatch to Bombay, teemmg w’lth 
regrets on this subject, pressed the necessity of peace with the 
Mahiattas and an attack on Hyder’s possessions on the Malabar 
coast 

Under these circumstances Goddard adopted the half measure 
of thieatenmg, without bemg piepared to cany his tin oat into 
execution , and this excellent officer committed his first error by 
a depaitiire from a rule which common observation inculcates, 
even in ordmary life He advanced towaids the passes of the 
mountams Hurry Punt, then m the Concan, retired to Poona, 
but left the Bhore Ghaut guarded. It was gallantly attacked by 
Colonel Parker at the head of the advanced party of Bengal troops 
on the mght of the 8th of F ebruary He forced the pass with ease, 
and the tioops were encamped at KundaUa, on the same spot 
which Captam Stewart had occupied about three years befoie, 
where they weie soon joined by the greater part of the force j 
although Goddard,! with the headquarters, remained at the 
village of Campoly at the bottom of the Ghauts 

Then appearance gave Nana Fuinuwees no alarm, for his 
political boldness was contrasted m an extraordinary, but 
amongst Bramms by no means a smgular, manner with his 

! Nana Furnuwees, as appears by his letters, had very exact intel- 
ligence of everything , but in statmg Goddard’s force at ten thousand 
fighting men, he greatly over-estimates it 

The following is the exact number, exclusive of European officers — 


PreserU for duly 


Madras Artillery 


671 

Bombay Artillery 


671 

Bombay Regiment 


1701 

Madras Regiment 


346j 

Bengal Golundaze, or Native Artillery 

971 

Bengal Sepoys 


2,542 

Bombay Sepoys 


1,446 1 

Madras Sepoys . 


627/ 

Cavalry .... 

• • 

700 

Lascars and Pioneers . 


200 J 

Total 

• • 

6,162 


Europeans 


■Natives 
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personal timidity, and the only effects produced on him by the 
advance to the Ghauts were additional efforts to increase the 
army, and the most vigorous preparations for lendeimg the country 
a deseit and Poona a rum He, howevei, tiied to amuse General 
Goddard by sending an unauthorized agent to ticat with him, 
which induced Goddard to make overtures on the terms proposed 
through Moodajee Bhonslay Of these Nana affected ignorance , 
Goddard sent him a copy of tho teims, and thus subjected them 
to positive rejection , for Nana Furnuwees observed that pro- 
posals had been tendered by the Governoi-General, but that 
Moodajee had refused to forward them , that these now sent 
could not be listened to, nor at that time would any terms what- 
ever be admitted in which Hyder, the ally of the Malmatta state, 
was not included ^ It is probable that General Goddard’s own 
judgement disapproved of such unavading concession, but he was 
urged to it by letters from Sir Eyre Coote,'^ at Madras, who, in 
the month of Octobei , 1780, had been solicited by the Governor- 
General to repair to the coast and retrieve the fortunes and honour 
of his country , a call which was as gratifying to the feelmgs of 
the general as to the army of Port St George 

* The reply which I have expressed, as above, is couched in the 
following smooth terms, after explainmg that Moodajee had refused 
to forward the terms Nana observes, ‘ the copy of the proposals 
which you have sent has been read from beginning to end by your 
fnend , and it is certain that the contents therein written are not 
proper or fit for the approbation of this government If you be 
sincere m your desire of friendship, it is incumbent on you to make 
proposals, which shall include those persons who at this time are allied 
to and connected with the councils of this state * (Extract of a 
letter fiom Nana Furnuwees to General Goddaid, 5th March, 1781 ) 

2 [In a letter of March 1, 1781, Sir Eyre Coote wiote as follows 
to General Goddard ‘ Although I ever consider the policy of waning 
against the Maratha State a most ruinous one in the interests both 
of the Company and the Enghsli nation , still, on the eve of your 
late success if we had no othei power to combat against, I might 
have subscribed to the plan you advise me as laid down for the opera- 
tions of your campaign, as the most likely to piocme us honouiable 
terms of accommodation , but, engaged as we aie m a scene of con- 
tention, I may say, with every power of any consideration in India, 
all steps, the event of which could not bo clearly ascertained as an 
unfailing remedy, must be exceptionable I must therefore unpose 
it upon you as a duty you owe your Kmg, your country, and your 
employers, to leave no means, which may depend upon you, untried 
to effect a peace with the Marathas,’ &e. (Forrest, Selections (Maratha 
Series), i. 446 )] 
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Nana Fumuwees had sent the Peishwa, now in his seventh year, 
to Poorimdhur , Hurry Punt Phurkay and Tookajee Holkar 
commanded the mam body of his army, with which Nana himself 
advanced towaids the Ghauts, and Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhun 
was sent down into the Concan with a force of twelve thousand 
men, to harass Goddard's detachments and obstruct the com- 
munication with Bombay ^ An opportunity soon presented itself , 
a detachment of two corps, the 1st Bombay and 5th Bengal 
battalions under Captain Mackay, when returnmg from Panwell 
as an escort to a convoy of gram for the army, were very 
15 1* attacked by Pmeshram Bhow On the night of 

the 15th March Captam Mackay had brought up his 
convoy a distance of twelve miles to the village of 
( 16 .) Chouke,® when early on the mommg of the 16th March 
he was suddenly assailed by the whole force of Pureshram 
Bhow, which he repulsed though not without difficulty , but 
Pureshram Bhow’s loss was comparatively very severe Both 
battalions behaved well, and the Bengal Sepoys, who had never 
before been so closely engaged, showed very great spirit One 
company, however, m chargmg a body of horse with the bayonet, 
after having routed them, were drawn forward m the eagerness 
of pursuit, when the Mahrattas, than whom, if no troops sooner 
fly, none are so speedily rallied, wheeled about, charged and 
overpowered them, but the contigmty of the Ime saved them from 
total destruction Captam Mackay had still twelve long miles 
to march before he could reach the bottom of the Ghaut the 
face of the country m the Concan has already been described, 
and although the road was the best m the country, it was a mere 

^ Letter from Nana Fumuwees to the Peishwa at Poorundhur 
The letters which I shall from this time have occasion to refer to, 
both from Nana Fumuwees and Hurry Punt Phurkay, are all trans- 
lated from originals in their own handwriting They were found amongst 
the recoids in the Peishwa’s palace, recovered by Captam Henry 
Bobertson, Collectoi of Poona, and the late Lieutenant John M Leod, 
Resident at Bushire, when assistant to Mr Chaplin, Commissioner, 
and by those gentlemen they were made over to me, by special authoiity, 
from the Honourable M Elphmstone 

- [The village of Chauk lies immediately below the well-known 
hill-sanitai mm, Matheran, in the Karjat talnka, Kolaba District It 
has given its name to the southernmost bluff of Matheran known as 
Chauk Point It is situated on the mam road to Kampoli (Campoly) 
which IS now overlooked by the Bhor Ghat reversing-station of the 
G.I P. Railway. {Malheidn, by Mrs A. K Oliver, Bombay, 1905 )] 
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pathway through a tract exceedmgly rugged, full of deep ravines 
and dells, strong jungles on his right and left, and frequently high 
rocks and precipices withm musket shot on both sides Captam 
Mackay renewed his march as soon as it was dark, and advanced 
before moriimg to withm a few miles of Campoly, whence General 
Goddaid sent out a remforcement with carriage for his wounded, 
and enabled him to brmg m hia men and the whole convoy 
without further molestation 

The movement towards the Ghauts, from which Goddard cal- 
culated advantageous political results, had completely failed, 
and the Bombay Government, m the prospect of keeping Guzerat 
and the Concan, did not regret that an end was put to the negotia- 
tion , even Mr Hastmgs, m that view, considered the rejection 
of his proposals as a circumstance by no means unfortunate 
The opinion of the Bombay Government, in regaid to a system of 
defence and sending back the Madras troops to the assistance 
of their own Presidency, was now adopted by Goddard , but as 
the season for takmg forts was nearly at an end, he proposed 
raising a work and establishing a strong garrison at the Bhore 
Ghaut, of which Mr Hornby disapproved and judiciously ob- 
served that a large garrison left at the Bhoie Ghaut, a pass which 
experience had shown they could at any time carry with ease, 
would be but a waste of money and of men The capture, as 
Mr Hornby observed, of Bajmachee, a fort a little to the noith 
of the Bhore Ghaut, which nught have been easily reduced, 
would, with a very small garrison, have served both to form a 
depot and to distress the enemy 

After some deliberation it was resolved in Council that the 
army should return to canton for the rams at Bombay and 
Kallian, that the Madras troops should be sent back to their 
own Presidency, and two of their own battalions sent down to 
assist m the defence of Telhcherry, which they had mtended to 
abandon until they received some treasure from Bengal , but 
this ancient possession they now determined to defend After 
all had been thus settled. General Goddard found it impiacticable 
to march without sacrificing a great part of his stores and equip- 
ments. About the 1st of Apiil he had sent down to 
(April 1.) Panwell a strong escort of three battalions of Sepoys, 
ten guns, and the whole of the cavahy, for the purpose 
of brmgmg on another convoy of gram and stores. On the road 
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to Panwell this escort, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Biowne, 
was attacked by Puieshram Bhow, and although every exertion 
was made to save the cattle, the Mahrattas, whose dexterity 
in driving off unloaded bullocks is remarkable,^ carried away a 
considerable number of them The escort would have been 
sufficient to bring on the convoy through the whole force of 
Pureshram Bhow, but Holkar was sent down the Grhauts by Nana 
Furnuwees to strengthen him , when Colonel Browne, on hearmg 
of the gieat army which lay m his route, deemed it impracticable 
to advance without a reinforcement, in which opmion General 
Goddard coincided Unfortunately the gi eater part of the 
cattle of the army had been sent down to assist in transporting 
the supplies, so that Goddard could not maich with his own force 
without sacrificing a great deal of public pioperty, and with a 
part he was sure of bemg out off by the enemy , he therefore 
represented his situation to Bombay, and entreated the Govern- 
ment to send every disposable man of their garrison to remforce 
Colonel Browne, a request with which they mstantly complied, 
and the escort advanced without delay The Mahratta force 
amounted to upwards of twenty-five® thousand horse, besides 
several bodies of rocket men and mfantiy , they attacked the 
escort duiing their maich foi tluee days, but were constantly 
baffled and repulsed by the skill of Colonel Browne, whose conduct 
was the theme of very great praise 

He brought in his convoy safe,® but with the loss of one hundred 
and six men killed * and wounded durmg the three days on which 
he maiched 

® The usual way is for two or three horsemen to steal forward 
quietly, get the bullocks’ heads turned to a flank, when a few, on 
each side, gallop at them with their spears , two or three goad them 
from behind, and off they go at full speed, guided m any direction 
with great facility The Madras foUoweis, who are by far the most 
active of all camp people (though the practice is not confined to them), 
tie the bullock’s load to his head, so that when the animal throw s his 
load m any way, he is, as it were, anchored , and whilst the rope 
holds, he cannot get away , but when unloaded, or let loose to graze, 
they are very apt to be carried off, even from withm the camp guards 
® Letter from Nana Furnuwees Colonel Browne reported them 
only twenty thousand 

® Nana Furnuwees states that they took from one hundred to a 
hundred and fifty bullocks, chiefly laden with sugar 
* Of this number there were five officers, namely Captain Bowles, 
Lieutenants Wheldon and Tmdall, of the Bombay Infantry, Ensigns 
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(Apr. 15.) — The junction of this detachment on the 15th 
Apiil enabled General Goddard to piepare for his retreat. 

By the 19th he had sent down his guns and baggage 
(19.) to the bottom of the Ghauts, unobseiwed, as he sup- 
posed, by the enemy , but the Mahrattas had correct 
information of the least stir m his camp, and were silently but 
anxiously watchmg the lesult Tookajee Holkar, with fifteen 
thousand men, without any baggage, was at the bottom of the 
Kiissoor Ghaut, and Pureshram Bhow, with twelve thousand, 
was also below the Ghauts near Bheema Shunkur Hmxy Punt 
Phurkay was above the Ghauts, between ICundalla and Karlee, 
with above tw’onty-five thousand hoise, four thousand foot, 
and several light field-pieces General Goddard’s infoimation 
represented Holkar and Pureshram Bhow as about to 


(Apr. 

20 .) 


ascend the Ghauts, but on the 20th, the moment that 
Goddard marched. Hurry Punt's lorce poured down into 
the Concan,'- took a considerable quantity of baggage, consistmg 
of tents, boxes of musket ammumtion, and two thousand cannon- 
shot “ On the 20tli Goddard halted at Kalapoor, and 


(Apr. 

21 .) 


renewed his march on the 2l8t His rear had scarcely 
cleared the ground of encampment, when the first 
shot from Hurry Punt’s guns struck a tumbril full of 
ammunition, which instantly exploded, and although it did 
very little mischief, the Mahrattas were greatly encouraged 
by the circumstance and haiassed the troops duruig the 
whole of their march to Chouke The nature of the ground 
gave their irregular mfantry every advantage, as they were 
enabled fiom the cover of rocks, bushes, and ravines to take 
deliberate aim, and Holkar and Pureshram Bhow made 
their appearance in front about nine o’clock in the mornmg 
At one o’clock in the afternoon, when Goddard pitched 
his camp, the enemy retired. Hurry Punt to Kalapoor, 
and the others to some distance m the rear of the right fiank 
of the British ainiy The loss on the 21st, which was severe, 
fell prmcipally upon the Bengal Sepoys, who were stationed m 
the rear and behaved with much gallantry On the 22d 


Gibbings and Richardson, the former of the Madras and the latter 
of the Bengal establishment 

^ General Goddard’s and Hurry Punt’s dispatches. 

* Hurry Punt 
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Geneial Goddard halted, and again marched on the 23d, when the 
attack was renewed, but the baggage having been sent forward 
at two o’clock in the mornmg, he was thus enabled to get on a con- 
siderable distance before the enemy came up. The attack on 
the rear was at one time very determmed, and the 6th Bengal 
and 13th 1 Bombay battalions particularly distinguished them- 
selves under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Parker of the 
Bengal establLslunent, an excellent officer, who fell whilst bravely 
exerting himself at the head of the rearguard. General Goddard 
observmg that the enemy always retired when they saw him 
established m liis camp, made a show of pitching his tents , the 
mancEuvre succeeded, and being the last march was judi- 
23 )" army arrived at Panwell on the evenmg of the 

23d of April without further molestation On this retreat, 
which the Mahrattas consider one of their most signal victories, 
General Goddard’s army sustamed a heavy loss of four’ hundred 
and sixty-six in killed and wounded, of whom eighteen were 
European officers ^ 

Although the Mahratta troops, particularly the infantry and 
that part of the horse under Pureshiam Bhow Putwurdhun, 
behaved well, it may be here remarked as a symptom of the 
declme of military spirit, that the dispatches of Hurry Punt are 
written in a style of the most vaunting gasconade, m which Bramm 
commanders, before this period, were le.ss apt to mdulge than 


1 The present 6th regiment, and lately the 2d battahon, 3d regi- 
ment, was formerly the 13 th battahon 

® KMed 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Neville Parker, Bengal Native Infantry. 
Captain Sambers, Bombay Native Infantry 
Lieutenant Gibson and Surgeon Penny, Madras Artillery. 

Wounded 

Lieutenant William Rattray, Bengal Artillery. 

Lieutenant P W Rutledge, Madias Artillery 
Lieutenant Duncan, Major of Brigade, Madras Native Infantry. 
Lieutenants Hall, Taylor, More and Smith, Bengal Native Infantry 
Captain Bannatyne, Lieutenants Taylor, Mills and Reynolds, Ensigns 
Read and King of the Bombay Native Infantry, and Mr. Fleming, 
Surgeon-General of the army 

[Foi a full account of the retreat see General Goddard’s dispatches 
of April 22 and 24, 1781, printed on pp 451—3 of Forrest’s SelecHons 
Marat hd Series), vol i ] 
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either Mahratta or Mahomedaii officers The loss of the English 
was estinjated by the Mahiattas at fifteen hundred men, one gun, 
several tumbrils, and a great part of their baggage , both Hurry 
Punt and Nana Fumuwees acknowledged that they too had 
sustained a heavy loss, both in men and horses ^ 

The reinforcement for Tellicherry and the Madras troops were 
embaiked and sent off as predetermined , but the European 
privates weie diafted into the Bombay regiment, a measure 
against which the Madras Government bitterly inveighed The 
remainder of the army, after they had remained encamped for 
some weeks at Panwell, matched to Kallian, where they were 
cantoned for the monsoon under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baillie “ Ten thousand Mahiattas were sent towards 
Guzerat under Mahdoo Rao Ramchundur, the gariisons m the 
Conean weie strengthened, and the mam body of the Peishwa’s 
army returned as usual to their homes ® 

Whilst these events were passmg on the west of India, the 
Governor-General and Council in Bengal, having disapproved of 
the Bombay defensive system, were endeavouiing to create a 
powerful diversion, by cai lying hostilities mto the heart of 
Sindia’s territory , that he, the prmcipal promoter, should be- 
come the greatest sufferei by the war , and Mr Hastmgs was at 
the same time engaged in an intricate negotiation, for the purpose 
of detaching Moodajee Bhonslay from the confederacy. 

It has been already mentioned that a division of troops under 
Major, now by regular promotion, Lieutenant-Colonel Camao 
had been prepai'ed to assist the Rana of Gohud , and as the 
brilliant successes of Captam Popham, who was appomted a major 
for his gallant enterprise on Gwalior, had cleared the Gohud 
territory of the enemy. Colonel Camac mvaded Malwa, reduced 
Sippree, and advanced to Seronje, where he arrived on the 16th 
of February Mahadajee Smdia, who was marchmg from the 
westward to oppose him, came up with his division at the latter 
place, and Colonel Camao, havmg taken post, allowed himself 
to be surrounded The want of provisions and forage soon re- 
duced him to great distress Perceivmg the mistake he had made, 
and the great danger to be meurred by retirmg, he sent oft the most 
pressing letters to Colonel Morgan, commanding m the Oude 

^ Original letters. ‘ Bombay Records. 

’ Original letters. 
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territory, to send on a reinforcement to his relief Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mmr was detached accordingly, with three battalions 
of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and a company of artillery. 
But m the meantime Lieutenant-Colonel Camac was attacked 
by Sindia, and cannonaded m his camp for seven days succes- 
sively, when he determined to attempt a retreat at all 
(Mar. 7.) hazards At midnight on the 7 th March, with great 
skill he commenced his march and was not discovered 
(8.) till daybreak, but on the 8th and 9th he was oon- 

( 9 .) stantly harassed, until his arrival at the town of 

Mahautpoor, where he forced the mhabitants to supply 
him with provisions, and then turned and fronted his pursuers. 
Smdia encamped every mght at the distance of five or six 
milos from the British troops, m a state of mstant readiness, 
havmg Ins heavy baggage at an equal distance in his rear. 
This disposition to guard against surprise contmued for several 
nights, until Colonel Camac by his seemmg want of enterprise 
had thrown the wily Mahratta off his guaid , when, on the 
night of the 24th of March, he entered Smdia’s camp, attacked 
and routed his force, killed numbers of his men, took thirteen 
of hia guns, three elephants, his principal standard, twenty-one 
camels, and many hoises This achievement, which deservedly 
ranks very high and marks a mditaiy genius, was suggested by 
Captain Bruce, the same officer who led the escalade at Gwalior. 
It was of the utmost importance, not only m laising the fame 
of the British arms, but in particularly affecting Smdia, whose 
reputation had suffered, whilst that of the Bramin paity supported 
by Holkar was greatly moreased by the supposed victory over 
General Goddard Colonel Muir’s detachment did not join that 
of Colonel Camac until the 4th of April, w'hen the former assumed 
the command , but although their united forces kept the field 
and encamped durmg the rams within the teiritory of Smdia, 
they obtained no further advantage, and were frequently strait- 
ened for supplies by numerous bodies of horse from Smdia's 
camp, which contmued in the neighbourhood of their own. 
Endeavours were meffectually used by the English to excite active 
co-operation on the part of the Rajpoot prmces in the neighbour- 
hood against the Mahrattas , and Gwahor was restored to the 
Rana of Gohud, in hopes by this act of good faith to wean him 
from a disposition he had evmced of making terms for himself 
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with Mahadajee Sindia , but the Rana was not mclmcd to bring 
forward the slender resources which he possessed , and matters 
remamed in this situation until the commencement of a negotia- 
tion on the part of Sindia with Colonel Muir m the month of 
August But although the Governor-General’s scheme of stirring 
up those petty piinces agamst their Mahratta superiors failed, 
his negotiations with the Baja of Berar were productive of more 
beneficial consequences 

Moodajee, to support appearances with the confederates, 
had sent forwaid an aimy of thirty thousand horse towards 
Kuttack in the month of October, 1779, under his second son, 
Chimnajce , but m oider to convmce Mr Hastings that his real 
design was not hostile to the English, they were seven months in 
reachmg their destination , this favourable S 3 miptbm, however, 
did not mduce the Bengal Government to relax in their vigilance 
or to circumscribe their efforts It had been determmed at Cal- 
cutta, on the news of Hyder’s mvasion of Aroot, to send a division 
of SIX battahons of Sepoys to assist in the war agamst him, as 
soon aa the season permitted of their marchmg along the coast 
towards the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut This force was to have 
been assembled m the month of October, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pearse, and it was hoped that Moodajee 
might be induced to aid them with a body of cavalry, but as 
Clumnajee’s army lay in the loute, it was deemed advisable to 
suspend Colonel Pearse’s maich until Moodajee’s answer was 
received 

When the replies did aiTive on the 9th Januaiy, it was deter- 
mmed to send on the detachment, and Colonel Pearse, on entermg 
the territory of Moodajee, was mstiuoted to observe an exact 
disciplme, to protect the country, and to consider the Baja of 
Berar as a friend, untd any attempt was made to obstruct his 
march, when he was commanded to force his way agamst all 
opposition. To reconcile Moodajee, however, to this measure, 
the Governor-General deputed an agent, Mr David Anderson, 
to Kuttack, for the purpose of explaining the reasons and obtain- 
ing, if possible, a body of two thousand horse to co-operate with 
Colonel Pearse Before Mr Andeison reached Ballasore, Chim- 
najee had proceeded with his army to attack the fort of Dhikanall, 
the Baja of which had neglected to remit the tribute and refused 
to pay the arrears. Mr. Anderson, however, proceeded to Kuttack, 
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and thence returned to Calcutta Chimnajee, m the meantime, 
had qmtted the hills and come down with Ins army to the open 
coimtry Colonel Pearse had not only been allowed to pass 
without molestation, but assistance was afforded m piocuimg 
supplies through the provmce of Orissa , and the most fiiendly 
assurances were contmued on the part of Chunnajee The posi- 
tion of this Mahiatta army was threatenmg the government of 
Berar had behaved liberally to General Goddard, and civilly 
to Colonel Pearse Moodajee had been so situated as to be 
compelled to jom the confederacy, or at once declare his alliance 
with the English , — the last a darmg, a doubtful, and a generous 
pohcy, too gi eat for any Maliratta to adventure The Governor- 
General secretly promised to advance Moodajee the sum of sixteen 
lacks of rupees, m order to engage his aid, either m the alliance 
or mediation proposed , for it is not very clear how this bribe 
was origmally tendered Twelve lacks were now offered to Chim- 
najee if he would withdraw his troops and retmn to Nagpoor ; 
at the same tune it was carefully expressed that the money was 
not given in a manner to enable them hereafter to demand it as 
a right or to expect it in future, but merely to bespeak theu fiiend- 
ship and engage them against Hyder, who was lepresented to 
have at this period received sunnuds fiom the Empeior for the 
whole Deccan , at the subjugation of which, mcludmg the com- 
plete penmsula of India, he was said to be aimmg The son of 
Moodajee observed that on payment of fifty lacks he would be 
happy to afford the British Government a pi oof of his friendship, 
by retiring to Nagpoor and unitmg agamst Hyder, especially if 
it should appear that he had procuied sunnuds for the Deccan. 
This fictitious report obtamed credence, especially with Nizam 
Ally, and it tended greatly once more to turn his versatile and 
treacherous mmd against Hyder, whom as a rival Mussulman, and 
an upstart echpsmg hun, he hated and feared 
After some discussion, conducted with much ability on the part of 
Mr Anderson, Chimnajee at last observed that of the sixteen lacks 
originally promised, three lacks had been paid , but if the balance 
of thirteen lacks were now tendered, he would withdraw , that 
two thousand horse, at fifty thousand rupees a month, should 
be sent to jom Colonel Pearse agamst Hyder, provided the 
Governor-General and Council would assist the Berar state m 
raismg a loan of ten lacks of rupees, and aid Moodajee m reducmg 
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Gurrah and Mundelah districts winch, the reader may recollect, 
had been taken by Ballajee Bajee Bao dm mg his fiist campaign m 
1742, before the return of Rughoojee from the Carnatic, and which, 
from their vicinity to then- uoithein fiontier, had ever since 
been an object of the greatest jealousy to the Bhonslays of Berar. 
The tenders were accepted, and thus by an objectionable policy, 
justifiable only by the peculiarity of the circumstances, Mr 
Hastmgs tempoiaiily detached the eastern Mahrattas from the 
confederacy, and tmned them agamst both Hyder and the 
Peishwa, at a moment when, wnth thuty thousand horse, it is 
scarcely to be doubted that they might have pillaged Bengal 
and burnt the towns from Bm-dwan to Pomt Palmyras But 
in tins negotiation no credentials fiom Moodajee were given or 
demanded , and shortly aftei wards copies of letteis from Nana 
Furnuwees to Moodajee were transmitted to Bengal, lepre- 
sentmg the letieat of General Goddaid as a great victory, and 
thieatenmg Moodajee with the utmost vengeance of the Peishwa’s 
government for seoedmg from the confederacy and his allegiance 
to his piince In consequence of these letters it was not altogether 
convenient for Moodajee to avow the agreement to its full extent ; 
he wished, however , to mediate a peace, and to engage with the 
English in a geneial confederacy agamst Hyder For this pur- 
pose he mtended sending Dewakur Pmit to Poona , but many 
circumstances rendered it desirable that this mmistei should 
first meet Mr Hastmgs An mterview was to take place at 
Benares , but m the meantime oiders by the Supreme Government 
were dispatched to General Goddard, to negotiate a peace nearly 
on the teims foimerly proposed , retaining the fort of Bassein 
if possible, but if not, to give it up if he could thereby ensure 
an honourable pacification, which was now the sole end m view 
These instructions were not received by General Goddard 
until the month of August ; various plans weie in the meantime 
proposed at Bombay that, by General Goddard of making an 
mcrease of eight battalions of native mfantry, drawmg out the 
old, and leavmg the new levies m garrison , calling on Futfii Smg 
Gaekwar, the Nabobs of Surat and Cambay, to assist with their 
utmost means , permittmg Rugoiiath Rao to assemble hoise , 
brmgmg down Colonel Muir’s force from Malwa , formmg a 
junction with his (Goddai'd’s) army , and carrymg the war, 
first mto the heart of the Deccan and then mto Mysore, was very 
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extensive, and with funds it would have been practicable , but 
the lowest estimate of the required monthly disbursement was 
seven lacks of rupees, an expense which to the members of the 
Bombay Government was qmte appallmg at this season of 
imprecedented distress Goddard, however, m hopes of aid from 
Bengal, proceeded to Guzeiat for the purpose of conferring with 
Futdi Smg and Rugoba Several schemes were proposed for 
the ensumg season , but one, which was suggested to the Bombay 
Government, is too remarkable to be omitted — Certam dis- 
possessed Mahratta Deshmookhs,' and men whose ancestors had 
held Jagheer lands under the Mahomedan governments, came 
forward and differed, on certam conditions, to put the English 
m possession of the Concan and of the whole of the forts in the 
Syhadree range , provided the British Government would, on 
obtainmg possession of the country, recognize their ancient 
lights , grant them on the delivery of each fort fifty thousand 
rupees for each of the larger fortresses, and ten thousand for the 
smaller , allowmg them to retam w’hatever plunder in money, 
jewels, gold and silver ornaments, and mares they might acquire , 
but everythmg else, of whatever description, they agreed to 
relmquish Their proposals weie fuUy considered,® but finally 
rejected 

On the opeiimg of the season Goddard returned fiom Guzerat, 
after some satisfactory explanations with Futih Smg and ob- 
tammg a positive promise of bemg assisted by five thousand good 
horse If recovermg the revenue had been the only object. 
General Goddard observed that the defence of Guzeiat should 
have rather been secured than that of the Concan , but until 
it eould be ascertamed whether the force m Malwa would be 
sent to jom him, it was agieed to maintain defensive operations 
m the Concan, preserving as much as possible an appearance 
of action Early m November accounts reached Bombay of 
a separate treaty between Mahadajee Smclia and Colonel 
(Oct. 13.) Muir, concluded 13th October, 1781, by which Smdia 
agreed to return to Oojem, and Colonel Muir to recross 
the Jumna , and that Smdia h^ further agreed to negotiate a 

® Arjoonjee and Jeewajee Bamlay, and Suntaiee Naik Surkundav 
seem to have been three of the chiefs who came forward , but their 
native villages are not recorded. 

> Bombay Consultations, 29th June, 1781. 
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treaty between the other belligerents and the British Govern- 
ment, but he, at all events, bound himself to stand neutral. 
His territory west of the Jumna was restored , but the Rana 
of Gohud was not to be molested m the possession of Gwalior, 
as long as he conducted himself properly The first overtures, 
as already mentioned, were made by Mahadajee Smdia, who, 
after his defeat by Colonel Camac, peiceived that he had every- 
thmg to lose by mamtammg a contest in the heart of his own 
dominions, which would probably end m his bemg driven a 
fugitive across the Nerhuddah, without lands or friends, and 
probably to the secret satisfaction of his rivals at Poona. 

Mr Hastings was particularly pleased at the openmg of this 
channel to a general pacification, as the plan of a mediation 
through Moodajee was obstructed by the death of Dewakur 
Punt, who did not live to meet the Governor-General at Benares, 
as had been agreed upon , Moodajee, however, aftei wards wrote 
to General Goddard, assuring him of his readmess to interpose 
his best endeavours for the attainment of peace, and even to 
repair m person to Poona for that purpose. About the same 
time, on the arrival of Mr John Macpherson at Madras, a letter 
was addressed to the Peishwa, dated 11th September, 1781, m 
the joint names of Lord Macartney, Sir Eyre Coote, Sir Edward 
Hughes and Mr Macpherson, forwarded to the wukeel of Mo- 
hummud Ally at Poona, statmg their wish for peace, the 
moderation of the Company’s views, the desue of the British 
nation to conclude a firm and lastmg tieaty, which no servant 
of the Company should have powei to break , and assurmg 
the Peishwa, upon their own honour and that of the King, the 
Company, and the nation, that just satisfaction should be given m 
a smcere and irrevocable treaty. 

Amid all these authorized pacificators. General Goddard, 
who as yet considered himself the aeci edited agent on the part of 
the Supreme Government, also opened a negotiation, and assumed, 
what was privately agreed, though not expiessod in the treaty 
between Colonel Muir and Smdia, that the latter should use 
his endeavour to obtain a cessation of hostilities between the 
Peishwa and the English, until the teims of a geneial peace could 
be adjusted 

A.D. 1782. — Captam Watherstone was deputed to Poona in 
January, but shortly after his arrival there, official intelligence 
II — L 
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was received of the appointment of IMr. David Anderson, as 
Agent of the Governor-General, with full powers to negotiate and 
conclude a tieaty with the Mahrattas , for which purpose Mr 
Anderson was deputed to the camp of Mahadajee Smdia Upon 
this news Captam Watherstone was lecalled, a circumstanee which 
both Nana Furnuwees and Hurry Punt regretted, for although 
they were not fully prepared to tieat, they could have wished to 
conclude the pacification without the mediation of Smdia ^ 
The terms to which Mr Anderson was authorized to accede 
differed little from the conditions befoie tendered, except that 
as the Rana of Gohud had by his conduct foifeited all claims to 
the benefits of the alliance, and had besides secretly endeavoured 
to conclude sepaiate terms for himself with Smdia, it was deemed 
unnecessaiy to mclude him as a party in Mr Andei son’s negotia- 
tion A prmcipal obstacle to the conclusion of a treaty was 
the restoration of the Peishwa’s share of Ahmedabad w'hich had 
been apportioned to Futih Smg This point, however, w'as at 
last conceded, and a treaty was concluded at Salbye on the 17 th 
May by 3Ir David Anderson on the part of the East India Com- 
pany, and by Mahadajee Smdia on that of the Peishwa, Nana 
Furnuwees, and the whole of the chiefs of the Mahiatta nations ; 
Mahadajee Smdia being at the same tune plempotentiary of the 
Peishwa and the mutual guarantee of both parties for the due 
performance of the conditions The tieaty consisted of seven- 
teen articles the whole of the territory conqueied since the treaty 
of Poorundhur was restored, together with the thiee lacks 
promised near Baroach The territoiy of the Gaekwar and the 
whole of Guzerat were to remam precisely on the same footmg 
as they had been prior to the war of 1775 , so that the Baroda 
state was thus secured from dismembeiinent, and no claim of 
tribute was to be preferred by the Peishwa agamst Futih Smg 
durmg the period of the late hostilities Rugonath Rao was to 
be allowed twenty-five thousand rupees a month, and to be per- 
mitted to choose a place of residence ® 

1 [Details of these transactions will be found in letters from Captain 
Watherston to General Goddaid, dated February 13 and 24, and 
March 9, 1782, at pp 468-72 of Forrest’s Selections (Maratha Series), 
vol 1 See also lettei from Warren Hastings to Captam Watherston of 
February 25, 1782, at pp 475—6 of the same compilation ] 

® [Article VI of the Treaty dealt with Raghunath Rao, and ran 
as follows The Hnglish engage that havmg allowed Raghunathrao 
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It was settled that Hyder should be obliged to rehnquish the 
territories lately conquered from the English and the Nabob of 
Aroot , and the Peishwa on the one part, and the English on 
the other, agreed that their alhes respectively should mamtam 
peace towards each other Afree tiade, the restoration of wrecks, 
and the exclusion of all European establishments, except those 
of the Portuguese within the Mahratta dommions, also form part 
of the substance of the treaty of Salbye, which was ratified at 
Calcutta on the 6th June followmg , but the adjustment on the 
part of the Peishwa was delayed by Nana Furnuwees, for reasons 
which will be hereafter explamed, until the 20th December, nor 
was it finally exchanged until the 24th February, 1783 
Durmg the period when the ratification was in suspense, the 
Governor-General m Council agreed to fulfil the former intention 
in regard to the cession of Baroach , and that valuable district 
was bestowed on Mahadajee Smdia, m testimony of the sense 
entertamed of the conduct manifested by hun to the Bombay 
army at Wurgaom, and of his humane treatment and release of 
the English gentlemen who had been delivered as hostages on 
that occasion. 

a period of four months from the time when this treaty shall become 
complete to fix on a place of residence, they will not, after the expira- 
tion of the said period, afford him any support, piotection, or assis- 
tance, nor supply him with money for his expenses , and the Peshwa 
on his part engages that, if Baghunathroo will voluntarily and of 
his own accord repair to Maharaja Madharav Smdia, and quietly 
reside with him, the sum of Bs 25,000 per month shall be paid him 
for his maintenance, and no injury whatever shall be offered to him 
by the Peshwa or any of his people ’ 

The Treaty of Salbal, remarks Dr V A Smith, ‘ should be remem- 
bered as one of the landmarks m the histoiy of India, because it 
assured peace with the formidable power of the Marathas for twenty 
years, and marked the ascendancy of the Enghsh as the controllmg, 
although not yet the paramount, government m India.’ {0 H 1., 
p 635)] 



CHAPTER XXX. 

FROM A D 1773 TO A D 1784. 

A.D. 1782.— Fob some years, whilst the Mahiattas were en- 
gaged in domestic dissensions or m war with the English, the 
imperial court was not subjected to their busy and rapacious 
mtrusion , but, as the affairs of Delhi soon resume a considerable 
influence on their politics, wc must not lose sight of the prmcipal 
events that had occurred m that quarter 

(1773.) — On the retreat of theMahrattas in 1773, Niijeef Khan 
regamed his lost authoiity at the imperial court, and immediately 
directed his arms agamst their garrisons Husham-ud-dowlah, 
the rival of Nujeef Khan, who had been secietly subservient to 
the Mahrattas, was removed from the administration Shiijah- 
ud-dowlah likew ise took advantage of the retreat of the Mahratta 
army to expel their garrisons fiom his neighbourhood , and, 
after possessing himself of Etaweh, advanced towaids Agra for 
the purpose of assisting Nujeef Blhan, who was besieging it , but 
the fortiess having siirrondeied, Nujeef Khan placed Mohiunmud 
Beg Humadanee, one of his own dependants, in command of 
the garrison The Nabob Vizier, to conciliate Nujeef Khan, 
appomted him his deputy at the impeiial court , and these two 
might have become formidable enemies to the Mahrattas north 
of the Nerbuddah, had not the Vizier’s attention been for a time 
fully engaged m prosecutmg the Rohilla war , and shortly after 
its termination, death put an end to all his schemes. 
(1775.) His demise occurred m January, 1775, and his son, 
Asoph-ud-dowlah, after some delay on the part of the 
Emperor, was confirmed in his father’s title and possessions.^ 
Nujeef Khan earned on various military expeditions with suc- 
cesa Although the Emperor did not sanction the measure by 
^ Franckhn’s lafe of Shah Alum. 
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remaining m the field, himself, Nujeef Khan took part with the 
Enghsh and Shujah-ud-dowlah m the war against the Rohillas ; 
he was afterwards successful against the Jhats , the imperial 
arms were again respected, and his own authority acknowledged 
throughout the provmce of Agra But whilst thus employed 
at a distance, he found a domestic enemy m the peison of one 
fiom whom he had a right to expect fidelity and friendship As 
his own deputy m the unporial piesence, he had chosen Abdool 
Ahud Khan, to whom he confided the care of the court and 
capital, together with the general adimmstiation of 
(1776.) civil affairs The new Dewan was shortly afterwards 
honoured with the title of Mujd-ud-dowlah , but the 
first use he made of his iiower was to ostabhsh his own influence 
over the unbecile mmd of the Einpeior, to the piojudico of his 
patron Nujeef Khan did not remain ignorant of the progress 
of the intrigues agamst him, but ho con turned m the field and 
vigorously' prosecuted the measuies he had undertaken * Much 
of his success, it may be observed, was owmg to some regular 
infantry, the better part of wlucli weie originally disciplined by 
the English, when the Emperoi resided under thou pioteotion, 
but there weie now two distmct bodies in the service of Nujeef 
Bdian the one undei Sumroo, a Goiman,® and the other com- 
manded by Madoc, a ITrenohinaii 

Mujd-ud-dowlah was imsuccessful in military expeditions 
Foiled by Zabita Khan and harassed by plundering irruptions 
of the Seiks, who laid waste the country, but still moio alaimed 

^ Scott’s History, and Bengal Records 

2 The history and charaotei of the infamous Walter Rcignard, 
generally known by the name of Sumioo, the instrument of the bar- 
barous massacre at Patna in 1763, is sufRciently public He entered 
the imperial service after that event, having in the interval served 
principally with the Jhats [Reinhardt was a native of Treves, in 
the Duchy of Luxemburg, and came to India as a sailor m the French 
Navy Having deserted, he joined the first European battalion raised 
m Bengal Thence deserting once more he entered the French garrison 
at Chandernagore, and after the capture of Law he entered the service 
of Mir Kasun (Kasim All Khan) His name Samru, or Sumioo, was 
a corruption of ‘ Sombre,’ which was his nickname among his French 
comrades For furchei details of him and bis more famous Begam 
see Sleeman’s Ramble/i, oh Ixxv, revised annotated edition (1915), 
by V A Smith His tomb at Agra is descnbcfl at pp 124 and 271 
of Keene's Mughal Empire His name is spelt Heinhard on the tomb, 
and elsewhere Renard Sleeman calls him a native of Salzburg ] 
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at the rapid power which his rival’s successes had gained him in 
the provinces, he sought to crush him by involving the Emperor 
m a wai with the Rajpoots, which he hoped might prove fatal to 
his progress , but the result was contrary to his anticipations , 
for, although the war was brought on, and Nujeef Khan actively 
employed, it terminated advantageously for the Emperor and 
credit ablj"' for his general ^ In this situation Miijd-ud-dowlah 
began a negotiation with Mahadajee Sindia, from which he hoped 
to free himself from all difficulties, and attain the entire control 
m the state, bj’' the ruin of Nujeef Khan , after which, m hopes 
of freeing himself from the Mahrattas, he intended to accede to 
a scheme, proposed by Smdia, for invaduig the English provinces 
in Bengal . and promised, as soon as they could be spared, to 
lend both the authority and the army of the Emperor in aid of 
Smdia’s design ^ But these schemes were at once overturned 
by his removal from the admmistiation, which Nujeef Khan, 
with the Empeior’s concuiience, at last effected No obstacle 
now interfered with that paramount authority which Nujeef 
Khan established He became Umeer Ool Oomiah, with the 
A n Zoolflkai Khan, and continued, till his death, 

1782 happened 22d April, 1782, to rule both the 

Emperor and his ten itoiy with judgement and fiimness ’ 
His adopted son, Afrasiab Khan, was at first acknowledged his 
successor, but he was for a tune obliged to relinquish his new 
dignity in favour of his relation, Mirza Shuffee, who was himself 
opposed bv a powerful faction, headed by Mohumraud Beg 
Humadanee, the governor of the province of Agra 

An opportunitv seemed thus afforded to the Emperor for 
riddmg hunself of all parties by a vigorous effort, which he at 
first seemed disposed to make , but he suffered the opportunity 
to pass, and his friends became the victims of his imbecility A 
scene of contention and treachery soon took place amongst the 
competitors , Muza Shuffee was assassinated by Ismael, the 


1 Scott’s History Letters of Nujeef Khan English Records 

2 Original Mahratta letters from Sindia’s camp, written by Ramajee 
Anunt, the Peishwa’s Dewan with Mahadajee Sindia His letters 
and papers were brought to me by his great-grandson, who now resides 
at Poona Conjoined with other materials, those letters throw con- 
siderable light on the Mahratta views and transactions of the period. 

® Scott, Franckhn, and English Records. 
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nephew of Mohummud Beg Humadanee, so that Afrasiab Khan 
only remained to contest the supiemacy ^ 

Such was the state of aftaiis at Delhi when the treaty of Salbye 
was pending , and now, to account for the long peiiod which 
elapsed between its conclusion by Smdia and its ratification by 
the Peishwa. it is necessary to unfold the motives which then 
actuated the leading parties in the Mahratta stale 
Notwithstanding the mcreasmg jealousy between Mahadajee 
Smdia and Nana Eurnmvees, though the formei sought to 
establish a kingdom viitually independent, and though each was 
desirous of extendmg his control over the whole Mahratta nation, 
both contmued sensible of the necessity of preseiving the strength 
of the empire undivided By the progress of the war with the 
British Government, Nana’s influence and leputation had increased 
whilst those of Smdia had dimmi&heil Yet, by the treaty of 
Salbye Smdia, whilst his fortunes seemed on the decline, had 
attained one mam object of his policy, a sovereignty vntually 
independent, without any apparent break in the gieat link of 
interest which bound the Mahiatta confederacy Although both 
Mahadajee Smdia and Nana Eiunuwees were desirous of a geneial 
peace, yet each of them had secret intentions of soon bieakmg 
it in such partial instances as suited their respective schemes of 
aggiandizement Nana aspiied to the lecoveiy of all the terii- 
tories south of the Nerbuddah that had evei belonged to the 
Malirattas, whilst Smdia pi ejected the re-establishment of their 
poiiei m the provmces of Hmdoostan Although the terms of 
the tieaty of Salbye wwe so much more favourable to the Jlah- 
rattas than any that could have been anticipated befoie the wai 
between the English and Hyder bioke out, yet Nana, being 
jealous of the prominent pait which Smdia acted m the negotia- 
tion, and hoping that he might, by temporizmg, lecover Salsette 
from the English, maintained in all communications with the 
British authorities an appearance of steadfast alliance with 
Hyder,^ whilst to the envoys of the latter he affected to be 
satisfied with the treaty of Salbye, and declaied that its 
immediate ratification by the Peishwa could only be prevented 

1 Franoklin’s Life of Shah Alum [For a fuller narrative of the 
events recorded by the author on pp 148-51, consult Keene s 
Mughal Empire, ch ui and iv ] 

* Original letters^ Becords, Oral mforiuation, and Mahratta MSS 
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by Hydei’s restoring the Mahratta possessions south of the Kistna, 
which would ensure then co-opoiation , but if not lestored, the 
Malnattas would unite with the English against him ^ Nana’s 
ulteiior vieus, in case the pendmg tieaty should be ratified, 
were hostile touaids Hydei, as he in that event piojected an 
offensive alliance uith Nizam Ally agamst the usurper of Mysoie, 
fiom uhieh the English were to be carefully excluded ® 

With legoid to Sindia’s paiticular views of aggrandizement, ni 
oidei fully to undeistand the leasons which opeiated m inducmg 
the Biitish Government passively to view the growth of such a 
power as he acquned in Hindoostan, it may be leqiiisite to 
explain that Mahadajee Sindia, even befoie his campaign against 
Goddard in Guzeiat, had suggested a plan of attacking the English 
in Bengal, and when his own tenitory was mvaded, he renewed 
the pioposal to the Peishwa, leqiiesting that Tookajee Holkar 
might be sent to support the design ® To the whole of this 
scheme Nana Fuimwees at first objected, imtil he saw a proba- 
bility of its lecalling Goddard, but he was afraid to detach 
Holkai fiom the Peishw'a, not only from bemg apprehensive that 
Goddaid might not be withdrawn, but lest Sindia should allay 
the existing jealousy on the pait of Holkar tow'ards himself , 
which Nana, for his own security, was solicitous to foment 
In giving, theiefoie, a tardy acquiescence to Sindia’s plan, he 
proposed, instead of Holkai ’s quittmg Poona, that Smdia should 
augment his army by a body of Sillidars from the Mahratta 
country, whom he offered to assist in raising Smdia gave 
various reasons for declmmg this suggestion , but the most 
important one was the removal just at that period of Mujd- 
ud-dowlah from the administiation, and that Nujeef Khan would 
not lend his support ‘ Hyder Ally, who had been appiised that 
such a design was at one tune m agitation, endeavoured, when he 
broke until the English, to engage Smdia to prosecute the enter- 
prise ® , but the negotiations which Smdia was carrying on with 
Mr Hastings, the death of Nujeef Khan, and the subsequent 
contentions amongst the Mahomedan factions at Delhi, opened 

' Wilks 

2 Mahratta MSS , and letters 

® Oiigmal letter from Mahadajee Smdia 

* Copy of an origmal letter from the Peishwa’s Dewan with Smdia, 
to Nana Fumuwees 

t Original letters from Sindia’s camp. 
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a piospect to Sindia of leahzmg those schemes which he had 
long cherished, and made it of moie consequence to him to court 
the favoui of the English than to excite then’ hostility Mr. 
Hastings, if suppoited by his Council, would probably, on the 
death of Nujeef Khan, have anticipated Sindia by inteiposmg 
the British influence at the impeiial court , but instead of that 
comse, the policy of which might certamly have been questionable 
at such a crisis, Mr Hastings turned the circumstance to 
advantage, by giving Smdia to understand that he would not 
mteifeie nith his views at Delhi,^ and thus not only engaged his 
inteiest in obtaining the latification of the tioaty, but secured 
him against the gold of Hyder, which was hbeially pi offered in 
support of the scheme for invadmg Bengal ^ After the tieaty of 
Salbye was signed, an envoy fiom Hydei was permitted by the 
court of Poona to proceed to Sindia’s camp , and Nana Fur- 
nuwees, in prosecution of his own views on Salsette, which he 
hoped the British Government might be induced to cede, m order 
to propitiate his favoiu, gave out that the Peishwa had engaged 
m a new tieaty with Hyder, to which the French were paities 
But the death of Hyder, which happened on the 7th of December, 
1782, had a speedy effect in deciding the measures of the Mahiatta 
minister, and the ratification of the treaty of Salbye was the 
immediate result As already noticed, the treaty was ratified by 
the Peisliwa gn the 20th Decembei, 1782, formally 
( 1783 .) exchanged on the 24th February, 1783, and the term 
for restoring the districts on the Bombay side limited 
to the 24th April Before that date an outrage w^as committed, 
which, had it happened at a time when peace was less essential 
to the British Government, might have occasioned a renewal of 
the w’ar The Ranqer, a small ship of the Bombay Marine, on 
her vo 3 'age from Bomba 3 '' to Calicut wuth several military officers 

* English Records 

2 Mahratta MSS , and letters I am not certain if it be twenty 
lacks of rupees, or pagodas, that are mentioned in an original Mahratta 
letter from Smdia’s camp, which is my principal authority for this 
fact [‘ Hastings has been criticized,’ writes Dr V A Smith, ‘ for 
his indifference to the aggrandizement of Smdia, but the fact was 
that he could not afford to quarrel with the Maratha chief ’ On the 
other hand MahadajI Smdia was convinced by the militaiy ability of 
the English during the operations of 1780 and 1781 that it was safer 
to be their ally than their enemy. (0 H.I., pp. 636-6,)] 
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of distinction as passengers on board, was unexpectedly attacked 
by the fleet of Anund Rao Dhoolup, the Peishwa’s 

(Apr. 8.) admiral, consistmg of two ships, one ketch, and eight 
gallivats , and after a very gaUant defence, in which 
most of the crew and passengers were killed or wounded, she was at 
last overpow’ered and carried as a prize into Viziadroog Colonel 
Humbeiston and Major Shaw were killed, and besides Lieutenant 
Pruen, the commander of the vessel, three of the passengers 
were desperately wounded Of this number was Colonel 
Noiman M’Leod, who heing disabled m one arm continued to 
fight on hand to hand with the other, until shot through the 
body, when he fell, as was supposed, mortally wounded , but 
though carried into confinement at Viziadroog, where the 
prisoners had neither medical attendance nor ordinary necessaries, 
all the wounded officers recovered This violation of the treaty 
produced a strong remonstrance from the British Government, 
and the surrender of the Peishwa’s districts was suspended , but 
upon an apology for the outrage, and the restoration of the vessel, 
the terms of the pacification weie carried into efieot ' 

The war, however, was not at an end with the successor of 
Hyder Ally Tippoo, although to the Mahrattas he professed 
his acquiescence in the teiras of the treaty of Salbye, continued 
hostilities against the English » Mahadajee Sindia called upon 
him to desist, threatening him, m case of lefusal, with an imme- 
diate attack from the umted armies of the English and the 
Mahrattas Tippoo, however, persisted , and in consequenbe, 
Sindia on the 28th October concluded a new treaty with the 
English, foi the purpose of enfoicing compliance It was as 
much the ivish of Nana Fmnuwees as of Sindia to oblige Tippoo 
to conform to the terras of the tieaty of Salbye, in order that he 
might appear to the other powers of India a Mahratta dependent 
as well as a tributary , but Nana’s jealousy of Sindia’s assumption 

1 [A graphic account of the fight between the Ranger and the 
Maratha fleet is given in a letter from Lieutenant Pruen to the Bombay 
Council, dated ‘ Gheria River, April 11, 1783,’ which appears on 
pp xxiii-xxvi of the introduction of Forrest’s SelecHona (Maratha 
jScriC9), vol 1 ] 

2 [The news of the Treaty of Versailles leached India m June 1783, 
and put an end to hostilit les in India, including the operations in the 
Carnatic Tipii Sultan, however, not being a party to the Treaty, 
continued the war against the English m Malabar, whither he had 
been dispatched by Haidar All after the monsoon season of 1782 ] 
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of authority and his own projected alliance with Nizam Ally 
impeded the scheme of this league, in which Sindia and the 
English would have home parts so prominent In the 
1784 ^ sepaiate treaty was concluded by Tippoo 

and the English Presidency at Foit iSt George Mr 
Hastmgs had authorized the Madias Government to negotiate a 
treaty, of which that of Salbye was to be the basis But instead 
of following their instructions, from an over anxiety to terminate 
the troubles and distresses m which they found themselves 
involved, they weie led into a tram of most injudicious pioceed- 
ings , m the course of which they weie systematically msulted 
by Tippoo, their representatives treated with indignity, the 
British nation held up as supplicants for peace, and 
(Mar. 11.) finally, on the 11th Maich, the treaty of Mangalore 
was signed, m which even allusion to the treaty of 
Salbye was omitted , a circumstance than which nothing could 
have heen more giatifying to Tippoo or more offensive to the 
Mahrattas ^ The strongest disapprobation of this omission, and 
of many other points of that humiliatmg pacification, was 
expressed bj’’ the Goveinoi-General, and he was only prevented 
from disavowmg and annulling it by the confusion which must 
have resulted to the Company s affarrs, in consequence of the 
fulfilment of a part of the teims, before it could have been possible 
to obtam then latification , The Poona government affected to 
disbelieve that any treaty could be settled without their con- 
currence, and declared that such an agieement would be a 
violation of the treaty of Salbye But Mr Hastings had pre- 
viously apprised Mahadajee Smdia, through Mr Andeison, of 
the instructions sent to the Madias Goveinment, and he now 


explained the departure from Ins orders of wliieli that Government 
had been guilty, stating likewise some part of the motives which 
had operated to induce him to ratify their proceedings , in 
consequence of which, as the leading parties m the Mahratta 
state were anxious to prosecute their respective views, there 
was little difficulty in reconciling them to a measure which had 


^ [The Governor of Madras, who submitted to this abject humilia- 
tion at the hands of Tipu, was Lord Macaitnoy ‘ What a man is 
this Lord Macartney,’ exclaimed Warren Hastmgs, ‘ I yet behove that 
m spite of the peace, he will effect the loss of the Carnatic.’ (Gleig, 
m 186, quoted m O.H I., p. 646.)] 
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become irrevocable The first proceeding of Nana Furnuwees, 
in his designs on Tippoo, was a foimal demand on that prmce 
for arieais of tribute , Tippoo admitted the justice of the demand, 
but offered various excuses for not immediately complying with 
it At the same time that the demand was made on Tippoo, a 
like foimal application was pieferied to Nizam Ally for the 
outstanding Mahratta claims to Chouth and Sui'deslimooldiee 
withm his territory But a seciet understanding existed between 
the courts of Poona and Hyderabad They weie on the best 
terms, insomuch that a short time previous to making this 
demand Nana Furnuwees had assisted the lattei state to suppress 
a formidable rebellion which was headed by Ihtisham Jung, the 
Jagheeidar of Neermul Nizam Ally, in reply to the application, 
proposed, as had been secretly agreed in oidei to cover their 
designs on Tippoo, to hold a conference with the Poona minister 
on the frontier Accordingly each of the parties, attended by a 
large army,* set out from their capitals, and in the month of June 
had a meeting at Eedgeer near the junction of the Beema and 
Kistna Many points of impoitance regarding their mutual 
claims were discussed, some of \ihich had existed for a long 
period, but it was agieed that such of the Mahiatta (hannas as 
had been displaced by Nizam AUy since 1774, should be re- 
established m the Moghul territory , and that the claims for 
Chouth and Surdeshmookhee of the two past seasons should be 
put into an immediate tram of payment, adopting as a rule m all 
cases the practice usual in the time of Mahdoo Rao Bullal 
Where any considerable doubt existed, the demands weie to lie 
over until a general settlement could be made upon the admitted 
claims in the time of Nizam Ool Moolk , according to which 
Nizam Ally bound himself to pay up all arrears Thus far the 
lesult of this conference was publicly known, but the prmcipal 
object, as already alluded to, was an offensive alliance agamst 
Tippoo for the recovery of the districts which both states had 
lost by the encroachments of Mysore Nizam Ally, who over- 
estimated the value of his own alliance, demanded as a pre- 

^ English Becords, Mahratta MSS , and letters, 

2 Nizam Ally had sixteen thousand horse, twenty thousand mfantry, 
and seventy-five guns The Mah'rattas, eight thousand infantry, 
fifty thousand horse, and forty guns (Official reports from Nana 
Furnuwees and Hurry Punt to the Peishwa ) 
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limmary article of the agieement the restoration of Ahmednugur 
and Beejapooi Nana Fuinuwees piomised to give up Beojapoor, 
after they should recover the tenitory north of the Toongbuddra, 
but aftei a prolonged discussion, neither paity being veiy well 
satisfied nor as yet by any means piepared to pioseoute then 
scheme, the conference termmated m a general treaty of alliance, 
the particulars of which were to he specified as soon as they 
found themselves piepared to enter upon its execution ‘ After 
levymg the tribute due by the Naik of Sorapoor,® both parties 
returned to their respective capitals m July, and Nana Furnuwees 
took this oppoitunity of endeavouiuig to possess himself of the 
ever coveted island of Jmjeeia, but the mediation of the British 
Government prevented the attack, until events of gi eater moment 
diverted all immediate designs from the Seedee ® 

Nizam Ally had soaicely reached his capital, when Tippoo, 
probably appiised of what had taken place, with piemeditated 
insult set up some absui'd pretensions to the sovereignty of 
Beejapoor, and called on Nizam Ally in consequence to adopt 
his standaid of weights and measures* Nizam Ally took little 
pains to obtain an explanation, imtil in the month of October 
Tippoo w as said to have taken the field for the piupose of mvadmg 
that part of the Moghul teiiitoiy ivhich lay south of the Kistna. 
An envoy from Hydeiabad was immediately dispatched to 
Tippoo’s camp tor the puipose of tempoiizing, and another to 
Poona, in older to hasten the piojected operations of the alliance 
Nana Fuinuwees, how'ever, was not only unprepaied, but various 
afiaus of internal goveininent prevented him at that moment 
from supporting his ally Nizam Ally, theiefoie, was glad to 
prevent hostilities through his envoy at Seringapatam, which he 
efiected, not so much by any foibeaiance of Tippoo, as by his 
want of prepaiation for war 

The principal reason which induced Nana Fm-nuwecs to 

* Poona Recoids 

® Official letter from Nana Fumuweos The Naik of Sorapoor is 
the descendant of the Berud Naik of Wakinkerah 

“ Bombay Records 

* Bombay Records Tareekh-dil-Ufroz, &o. 

It is scarcely worth inquiry how Tippoo airogated to himself this 
right , but as Hydei, it was once repoited, had obtained from the 
Emperor the sovereignty of that portion of the Deccan compiised 
in the space allotted by Aurungzebe to his son Kaum Bakhsh, the 
msult may have been suggested by that circumstance 
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suspend the design he had so long contemplated, was the 
reported progress of a conspiracy, said to have for its object the 
deposition of Mahdoo Rao Narram and the elevation of Bajee 
Bao, the son of the late Rugonath Rao, to the Peishwa’s musnud 
Bugonath Rao, after the treaty of Salbye was latifled, seemg no 
other alternative, accepted the terms there specified, and fixed 
on Hopeigaom, on the banks of the Godavery, as his place of 
residence He only survived this last humiliation a few months. 
His widow Anmidee Bye was pregnant at the time, and shortly 
aftei, m April, 1784, gave birth to a son, Chimnajee Appa Bajee 
Rao, at the peiiod of his father’s death, had scarcely completed 
his nmth year , but the partisans of Rugonath Rao, and many 
who weie dissatisfied with the existmg goveinraent, began to 
stir up a faction m his favour It is creditable to Nana Furnuwees 
that m adoptmg measures for smothering these mdieations, 
which were soon accomplished, he placed no additional restramt 
on the family at Kopergaom, but they natuially became objects 
of his suspicion , mutual distrust was the consequence, and 
hatred grew up between Nana Furnuwees and the sons of Rugo- 
nath Bao ^ Mahadajee Sindia was said to have been the seciet 
fomenter of the mtngues to which w'e have alluded , and from 
his usual policy of heepmg Nana in perpetual alarm, there is 
ground to suspect his connivance , but he could have had no 
design of supportmg such a faction, as he was at this time fully 
occupied in the accomplishment of those views on the imperial 
teiiitory we have before seen him projectmg , and events took 
place which suddenly elevated him to the pinnacle of his ambition 

^ Mahratta Letters, and MS 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

FROM A D 1784 TO A D 1785 

A.D. 1784. — At the imperial court we left Afrasiab Khan and 
Mohummud Beg Humadanee struggling for the superiority. 
The former at fli-st obtained the advantage, ownng principally 
to his havmg the control of the Emperoi & person, but foreseemg 
no probability of reducing his iival with the means at his disposal, 
he contemplated an alliance with some of the neighbommg 
states, and east his eyes successively towaids the Nabob Vizier, 
the English, and the Mahiattas Whilst hesitating in his choice, 
the Emperor’s son Prmce Mirza Jew an Bukht made his escape 
from Dellu, fled to Lucknow, wheie the Governor-General then, 
was, and tlirew himself on his protection and that of the Nabob 
Vizier He was piomised an asjium , but although he entreated 
assistance in his fathei’s name, JIi Hastings declined affording 
it The prince’s flight, howevei, alarmed Afrasiab Khan, and 
he voluntarily offered to make any aiiangeinent for the Emperor 
which the Governoi -General and the Nabob Viziei might suggest, 
provided thej would suppoit him with a sufficient force to 
suppress the rebellion of Mohuiniimd Beg But these overtures 
being also rejected, Afrasiab Klian had iecour»e to Maliadajee 
Smdia ^ 

Smee the ratification of the treaty of fjalbye, Sindia had. 
obtamed considerable advantages Seveial of the minor Rajpoot 
chieftains, contiguous to Malwa, had returned to their former 
allegiance as Mahratta tributaries The fortress of Gwalior, 
after a proti acted siege, was lestored by tlie Rana of Gohud, 
who was consti allied to suriendor himself a prisoner on a verbal 
promise of maiutenance and piotection.^ A body of troops was 
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* Scott. 
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sent into Bundelcund for the purpose of endeavouring to reduce 
that province These troops were under the command of Appa 
Khunde Eao, who was attended by a body of regulars, raised by 
a European gentleman named Benoit de Boigne ^ But Sindia, 

1 As M de Boigne’a progress m the Mahratta service will be found 
conspicuous, his pievious history becomes mteresting M de Boigne 
was born at Chambern, in Savoy, m the territory of the king of Sardima 
He began his career as an ensign, m the regiment of Clare, m the Irish 
brigade in the service of France, a corps then famous for its disciplme. 
Seeing little prospect of advancement, and hearing that Russia, then 
at war with Turkey, was much m want of officem m the Grecian 
Archipelago, he resigned his commission and repaiied to Turin, where 
havmg obtamed letters of recommendation from the Sardiman minister, 
he proceeded to Greece Soon after his arrival, he was promoted to 
the rank of captain in a Greek regiment, in the Russian service Bemg 
employed on an mjudicious descent made upon the island of Tenedos, 
he was taken prisoner by a sally from the Turkish garrison and con- 
veyed to Scio, where he was kept until the peace ivhich was soon 
after concluded On bemg released, he embarked for Smyrna, at 
which place, happening to meet some Englishmen from India, he was 
so struck with their account of the country, that he resolved on trymg 
his fortune there He proceeded to Constantinople, and thence to 
Aleppo, where he joined a caravan for Bagdad , but in consequence 
of the successes of the Persians agamst the Turks, the caravan, after 
they had arrived near Bagdad, bemg under an apprehension of falling 
into the hands of the victors, retraced then steps to Aleppo De 
Boigne, balked in liis endeavours of getting to India by that route, 
repaired to Grand Cairo, where he became acquainted with Mr 
Baldwm, the British consul-general, and through his influence and 
kmdness, not only obtained a passage to India, but by a letter from 
that gentleman to Major Sydenham, town-majoi of Fort St George, 
M de Boigne, soon after his arrival at Madras, was recommended to 
Mr Rumbold, the Governor, and appointed on ensign in the 6th Native 
Battalion under that Presidency M de Boigne’s corps was with 
Baillie’s detachment destroyed by Tippoo , but De B being at the 
time detached on escort duty, to convey grain from Madias, escaped. 
A short time after this event, in consequence of an act of injustice, 
which he conceived he had experienced from the Governor, Lord 
Macartney, respectmg the adjutancy of a detachment, he resigned his 
commission in the Company’s service, with an intention of proceeding 
to Calcutta, and thence overland to Russia Lord Macartney, when 
he became sensible of the injustice, would have repaired it, but M de 
Boigne appearing determined m his purpose. Lord M gave him letters 
of recommendation to the Governor-General, Mr Hastings, by whom, 
on hiB ariival at Calcutta, he was kindly received, and by him furnished 
w ith letters, not only to the British authorities in the upper provinees, 
but to the native princes in alliance with the English Government, 
which, owing to the presents an individual so recommended would 
have thus received, ensured civility, together with considerable 
pecuniary advantage De Boigne experienced this advantage in a 
peouhar degree on his arrival at Lucknow, where the Nabob made hun 
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whilst iJiosecutmg those objects, was anxiously watching the 
confusion and contentions in the imperial teiritoi 3 '^ He had 
been invited to take a part both by Mohummud Beg and Afiasiab 
Khan, but as the invitation sent by the latter was ostensibly 


rich piesents, and furnished him mth letters of credit on Cabul and 
Candahai for 12,000rupees He set forward on his journey m company 
with Major Brown, at that tune deputed on a mission to the Emperor ; 
but Major Brown’s progress having been interrupted by the jealousy 
of the Emperoi’s ministers, M de Boigne, m consequence of being 
supposed one of his suite, was also detained, and took this opportunity 
of maction to visit Smdia’s camp, on the invitation of Mr Anderson, 
the Resident Sindia being suspicious of De Boigne, and desirous of 
asceitainmg his real charactei which he expected to discover from 
the letters in his possession, caused all his baggage to be stolen by 
some dexterous thieves, whom he employed for the purpose , and 
although, on Mr Anderson’s application, the greater part of the 
baggage was lestored, the letters and credits were not given up, a 
circumstance, as M de Boigne conceived, equally ruinous to his fortune 
and his journey It was then he first thought of endeavouring to 
get employed in the service of some native prince , and Gwalior bemg 
at this period besieged by Sindia, De Boigne formed a scheme for its 
relief, which he communicated to the Rana of Gohud through an 
o£&cer named Sangster, a Scotchman, who commanded one thousand 
well-disciplined Sepoys, and a very respectable tram of artillery, m 
the Rana’s seivioe De Boigne proposed, on receiving an advance of 
100,000 rupees, to raise two battalions within the Emperor’s territory, 
east of the Jumna, in such a manner as to prevent suspicion, and m 
conjunction with Sangster from Gohud to fall on Smdia’s camp by 
surprise There was httle doubt but the plan would have succeeded, 
had not the Rana been afiaid to tiust De Boigne with the requisite 
advance of monej*’ , but in oider to intimidate Sindia, he published 
the proposed scheme, in all his uklibars, as about to take place The 
knowledge of the circumstance excited the onmity of Sindia towards 
De Boigne, although he saw the merit of the suggestion 

De Boigne next made overtures to the Raja of Jeypoor, and was 
commissioned by him to raise two battahons , but having inadver- 
tently communicated this circumstance to the Governor-General, in an 
official form, Mr Hastings, who had no objections to tolerate, although 
he could not sanction, his being so employed, ordered him to Calcutta — 
a summons with which M de Boigne immediately complied Mr 
Hastings was so pleased by the prompt obedience shown to his com- 
mands that he permitted him to return , but before he could reach 
the upper provinces, events had occuned which induced the Raja of 
Jeypoor to alter bis intentions This change was a severe disaiipoint- 
ment to De Boigne , but the Raja made him a present of 10,000 lupees 
At this juncture De Boigne heard of Siiidia’s intended exjiedition to 
Bundelcund, and proposed to raise two battalions, of eight hundred 
and fifty men each, foi that service, to which aftei some negotiation 
Smdia agreed No advance of money was granted, but Do Boigne 
was allowed for himself one thousand lupees, and foi each man indis- 
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from the Emperor, Smdia pieferied acceptmg it, and sot out for 
Agra, towards which the imperial court was advancing A 
meeting took place on the 22d October, but immediatelj^ after- 
wards Afrasiab Khan was assassinated by the brothei of tlie 
late Mirza Shuftee, in whose mmder Afiasiab Khan seciotly 
paiticipated As Sindia derived most advantage fiom the death 
of Afiasiab Khan, and as the assassm sought and found asylum 
in his camp, he did not escape suspicion of being accessory to 
the mmder , but those who knew Mahadajee best nevei accused 
him of a deed so atioeious The event, houevei, vested Smdia 
with complete authoiity at Delhi and placed him m a situation 
which he had only hoped to attain at some remote peiiod He 
refused the office of Umeei Ool Ooiniah, but with his usual 
sagacity obtauied for the Peishna that of WTikeel-i-Mootluq, 
or supreme deputy, a dignity fiist eonfeiied on the great Nizam 
Ool Moolk by Mohummud Shah , and Smdia, leveismg the 
domestic policy of the Bramms, who always endeavour to be 
first in power but second m name, secured foi himself the appomt- 
ment of deputy to the Peishwa, so that he thus held by authority 
the executive power m Hmdoostan, and a rank, which if he ever 
should be able and desiious of asseitmg it, -would supeisede that 
of all other mmisters in the court of the Peishwa The Emperor 
also conferred on him the command of his army, and gave up 
the provinces of DeUn and Agra to his management For all 
which Smdia engaged to pay sixty-five thousand rupees monthly, 

cnmmately eight rupees a month To the privates M de Boigne 
gave five and a half rupees monthly, and paid the officers propor- 
tionally from the balance The battalions were formed as neaily as 
possible on the plan of those m the English service, and armed, 
disciplined, and clothed aftei that manner , the laboui -nffiich this 
imposed on an individual may be easily conceived by any person 
acquainted with military affairs De Boigne gradually got European 
officers of all nations into his coips Sangstei from the service of the 
Rana of Gohud joined him, and became superintendent of his cannon 
foundry 

The continuation of his memoirs will appear in the progress of the 
Mahratta history What I have here stated is on the authority of 
General Count Do Boigne himself, from notes taken in his presence 

I avail myself of this opportunity to express my acknowledgements 
to General Count de Boigne for the obhgng manner in which he com- 
municated various points of information, duiing my visit to his hos- 
pitable mansion at Chamberri 

1 Francklm’s Life of Shah Alum, [See Keene’s Mughal Empire, 
p 136 ] 
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in 01 del to defray the expcnsesj of the iinpeiial household, and to 
that sum additions neie gradually to bo made, accoi-ding to the 
increasing prosperity of the piiovmces ^ 

A.D. 1785. — As Smdia appeared at the head of a powerful 
armj', many of the officers seivmg 11 ith ilohummud Beg Huina- 
danee withdrew from his party, and paid their respects to the 
Emperor Mohiiminud Beg likewise acknowledged Sindia s 
authoritj', accepted a command, and was sent to reduce Ra- 
ghoogurh in the province of Kichwaia, which he effected, and 
remained in that countij’’ for a consideiable period The imperial 
districts m the Dooab were speedily taken possession of, and 
Ryajee Patell was sent by Sindia to besiege Agia, the governor 
of which at first refused to give it up, but on the 27th 
(Mar. 27.) Maich it smiendeied, when the Emperor ’s second son, 
Akbei, w aa appointed nominal goveinoi of the province, 
and Ryajee - Patell leal goveinoi of the foitiess The widow 
and brother of Afiasiab Khan resided m the fort of Ahgurh,® but 
refused to achnit Sindia s ganison and sustamed a siege until the 
middle of November, w hen they also surrendered 
The news of Sindia s success was leeeived by the people at 
Poona with surprise and joy a small body of the Peishwa’s 
troops was sent off to jom him as a measure of state pohcy, to 
preserve the appearance of the Peishvra’s co-operation and 
supremacy, but Holkai and Nana Puiiiuw'ees weie jealous of 
his elevation, and Sindia at no jieiiod of lus life w as so little on 
his guard to prevent that jealousy fiom being turned agamst 
him In the flist intoxication of success he so far lost sight of 
his usual prudence as to make a demand, under the Empeior’s 
authority, for the drouth of the British provmces m Bengal 

^ Bengal Recoids 

“ Ryajee’s surname was Sindia He was a favourite commander 
of Mahadajee Smdia, and a Patell of Panoura, a village near Asseo 
Oomra Ryajee Patell must not be confounded with another eminent 
person, Ramjee Patell whose surname was Jadow Ramjee com- 
menced his career in the humble capacity of Baigeer in the service 
of Rjajee 

r [The Governor of Aligaih (Aligurh) was jieisuaded by the entreaties 
of the ladies m the fort, including the widow of Afrasiab Khan, to 
surrender, in order to a\eit the hoirois of a siege and capture As 
a result of the capitulation the eldest son of Afrasiab Khan received 
an estate yieldmg annually Rs 1,50,000, while the rest of the property, 
valued at a erore of rupees, was seized by Smdia (Keene, Mughal 
Empiri', p 139 )] 
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To this ariogance he was probably encouraged by the departure 
of Mr Hastings on tlie 8 th February for England , but Mr 
Macpherson, who had succeeded to the temporaiy charge of the 
Supreme Goveimnent, not only denied the existence of such a 
claim, but insisted on its bemg disavowed , and Smdia, per- 
ceivuig that tlie acting Governor-General would not submit even 
to temporize with encroachment, acknowledged its impropriety. 
Mr Macpherson conceived that the ambitious nature of Smdia’s 
policy was very dangerous, and endeavoured to raise some 
counterpoise to his progress by excitmg the jealousy and rivalry 
already entei tamed towards lum among the other Mahratta 
chiefs Moodajee Bhonslay bemg at Foona when the demand for 
the drouth of Bengal was made, the Bombay Government, by 
Mr Maepherson’s desne, paid him extraordmary attention, 
which had the eSect of giatifymg Moodajee and alarmmg Smdia. 
Nana Furnuwees was encouraged m a desire he had frequently 
expressed of havmg a British Resident at the Peishwa’s court, 
and Mr diailes Malet was chosen tor that important mission 
Although no pait of the treaty of Salbye precluded the British 
Government fiom sending an envoy to Poona, yet as considerable 
delicacy was due towards Smdia, it was desirable that he should 
give his assent to the appointment , and it was supposed that 
this could be beat obtained by Mr Malet’s proceedmg m person 
to Smdia’s camp , but the latter was too sagacious not to per- 
ceive the loss of influence which Mr Malet’s mission would 
occasion him ^ He observed that, after havmg been entrusted 
for three years with the management of the English affairs at 

^ [Mr Charles Warre Malet was dispatched to Sindia’s camp to gain 
his consent to the appointment of a permanent Resident at Poona by 
orders issued m Januaiy 1785 The embassy started from Surat on 
March 15 of that year, marched through the heart of Central India 
to Ujjain, reached Gwalior on May 2, visited Agra, where quarters 
were allotted to Mr Malet in the Taj Mahal, and thence proceeded to 
Mathura (Muttra), where Mr Malet had an interview with MMiadajf 
Smdia and also visited Shah Alam, the Mughal Emperor After 
ob taming Smdia’s consent to the appomtment of a Resident at Poona, 
Malet proceeded via Cawnpore to Calcutta, which he reached on 
October 18, 1785 On November 13 he received ‘ the mstructions 
and credentials of the Honourable the Governor- General and Council to 
act as their Minister at the Peshwa’s Durbar, under date the 7th instant, 
with orders to proceed immediately to Bombay on my way to Poona ’ 
(See Malet’s Diary of his journey, 1785-0, pp 485-526 of Forrest’s 
Selections {Mardthd Series), vol i )] 
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the couit of Poona, the appointment of a Political Agent of their 
own would naturally impress the chiefs of the Deccan with an 
idea that tho British Government was dissatisfied with Ins 
conduct, and had revoked tho confidenco it had previously 
reposed But these objections, however plausible, were not of 
sufficient weight to dissuade Mr Maepherson from the measure 
which he deemed it necessary to adopt. It was determined that 
Mr Malet should proceed as envoy to the court of Poona ; but 
before the arrangement was finally settled, events had taken 
place to the southward which rendered the appomtment stiU 
more essential to the interests of the British Government 
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FBOM A D 1784 TO A D 1787. 

A.D. 1784.— Tippoo, in assuming a right to the province of 
Beejapoor and in threatening to attack the territory of Nizam 
Ally, had probably no other intention than to show the members of 
the confedeiacy, which he suspected was foirned against him, 
that he uas as veil prepared to lesist as they to prosocuto the 
hostility meditated At the subsequent accommodation with 
Nizam Ally, both parties undeistood that the adjustment was 
merely temporary Tippoo contmuod to disciplme his army and to 
prepare his forts with increased exertion , and as the 
crteis approached, the secimty of the frontier garrisons 
became a piincipal object of his attention 

The fort and district of Nuigoond,’ situated about twelve miles 
south of the Malpurba, belonged to a Bramm Dessaye, and had 
fallen under Hyder with the othoi Hahratta possessions south of 
the Kistna in 1778 This district had onlv been subject to tho 
p.ayment of a moderate tribute and Hidei. satisfied with the 
Dessaye s submission, exacted nothing more than what had been 
usually paid to the ilahiattas Tippoo. however, soon after his 
fathei’s death had inci eased the demand, ivith which the Dessaye 

* [Nargund (Nurgoond), now a town in Navalgund taluka, Dharwar 
District, situated tlurty-two miles north-east of Dharwar town, was 
one of the earliest possessions wiested by Sivaji from tho Sultans of 
Bijiipur Together with some surrounding villages it was subsequently 
granted to the Bhave family, to which tho Biahman Desii, mentioned 
by the author, probably belonged After the defeat of tho Peshwa 
Baji Rao and tho conquest of his territory, Nargund was handed over 
by the Biitish to one D.idaji Rao, who was at that timo in possession 
of the town In 1857 the chief revolted and muidered the British 
Commissioner and Political Agent, and Nargund was in consequence 
seized and incorporated m British teriitory (7.(7. Bom , 1909, ii, 
77, 78 )1 

IbG 
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refused compliance , but concluding it would eventually be 
enforced, be secretly claimed protection from the Peishwa, 
whose subject he declared himself , and as secretly, through the 
agency of an Englishman m his service named Yoon, applied 
to the Bombay Government for the aid of some regular troops, 
representing that he was an mdependent Raja wiUing to co- 
operate m the invasion of Tippoo’s dommions This application 
to Bombay was made before the treaty of Mangalore , but as no 
notice was taken of his overtures, the Dessaye continued to court 
the protection of the mmister at Poona and the friendship of the 
powerful Bramin family of Putwurdhun, with whom he is said to 
have been connected When Tippoo, therefore, pressed his demand, 
Nana Furnuwees interposed and declared that he had no right 
to exact more than the ordinary tribute — ‘ that Jagheeidars, 
on the transfer of districts, were liable to no additional payments : 
and that the lights of Suwusthanees,^ who had been guilty of no 
treason agamst the state to which they owed allegiance, had been 
invariably respected ’ 2 Tippoo replied that he had a right to 
levy what he chose from his own subjects , and soon after 
detached two separate bodies of his troops to enforce demands 
beyond the Dessaye’s ability to pay, which was in other words 
an, order to reduce his fort The siege commenced in the month 
of March , and a body of Mahrattas, under Gunnesh Punt Behree 
and Furesliiam Bhow Putwuidliun, advanced to its relief 
Tippoo’s wukeek still remained at Poona, and Nana Furnuwees 
had sent orders to the Mahratta commanders not to precipitate 
hostilities , but by the time they arrived m the neighbourhood 
of Nurgoond, Tippoo’s officers had been compelled from want of 
water to raise the siege and encamp at some distance They 
however sent m dension a message to the Bramm commanders, 
mtimatmg that they had withdrawn their troops from respect 

2 Bramms who possess old hereditary Jagheers are so styled. 
\Savasihdnls (Suwuathaneea) were, strictly speaking, holders of Savaa- 
thana, which were grants made to religious teachers by Maratha chiefs, 
by the Peshwas, and by village ofheers The most notable of such 
grants were those made to Bhargavram, BajI Rao’s teacher, and to 
Rdmdas Swdmi, SivajI’s guru Hmdu religious grants m the Deccan 
comprised (a) Maratha devaathdna made by rulers or village officers, 
including grants to temples for lights {dip), worship (puja) and food 
(naivedya) , (6) goon devta to meet the expenses of village shrmes ; 
( 0 ) savaathdna (B 6 , xix. 327.)] 

2 Mahratta MS 
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to their master the Poishwa Fired at the insult, the Mahiattas 
rode on to their camp, drove m their outposts, and pressed 
forward, until lepulsed by two of Tippoo’s legular battalions 
supported by the cavalry , when they retired with the loss of 
twenty men and an elephant This prematuie attack was 
central y to the orders of Nana Furnuwees , but as it had been 
made, he immediately directed Tookajee Holkar with a con- 
siderable force to support Gunnesh Punt and Piiieshram Bhow , 
though he at the same time mtimated to Tippoo his concern for 
the quarrel and his desire for an accommodation Tippoo, 
whose motives will become apparent, expressed an equal readiness 
to meet his wishes, and even offered to pay two years’ tnbiite, 
provided his right of sovereignty was recognized in regaid to 
Niirgoond Nana Furnuwees, by the advice of Nizam Ally 
and on assurance that submission only was required from the 
Dessaye, acceded to what Tippoo proposed, and eveiy thing 
appeared to be settled except the mode of payment, for which a 
period of twenty-seven days was allowed, and the Mahratta aimy 
recrossed the Kistna ^ But Tippoo had practised a gross decep- 
tion — Nurgoond left to its fate submitted , and the terms 
promised to the unfortunate Dessaye were not observed. After 
evacuating the fort, he and his family were tieacherously seized , 
his daughter was reserved for the Sultan’s seraglio, and the rest 
were immured m Cabuldroog, where they perished The.foit of 
Kittoor,® wluch also belonged to a tributary Dessaye, had likewise 

1 [An account of this engagement at Nargund appears in Malet’s 
diary under date June 30, 1785 (Forrest, Selections [Mardthd Senes), 
1 517-8) ] 

2 [Kittur (Kittoor) is now included in Sampgnon tdluka, Belgaum 

District, and lies about twenty-six miles south-east of Belgaum town 
The Desais of Kittur were descended from two brotheis who acted 
as shroffs or bankers with the Bijapur aimy towards the close of the 
sixteenth century In return for their services they obtained a 
grant of Hubli (Dharwar), and their fifth successor established himself 
at Kittur In 1818, when Munro was besiegmg Belgaum, the Desai 
of Kittur rendered much assistance and was allowed by the British 
to retain possession of the fore and village, which he held till his death 
m 1824 As he left no heir, an attempt was made by interested 
parties to secure the idglr by a forged deed of adoption, which led to 
an outbreak resulting in the death of Mr Thackeray, the Political 
Agent and Collector The foit was consequently seized, and the 
village included m British territory A second rising in 1829 was not 
suppressed without difficulty. A temple at Kittur contains a stone 
record of a trial by ordeal in 1188 (/ G Bom., 1909, ii. 23 I] 
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been beized, and both that place and Nuigoond, before the 
opening of the fair season, were occupied by strong garrisons of 
the Sultan’s troops 

To crown these acts, as if he designed to lender himself as 
odious as possible to the Mahrattas, Tippoo forcibly circumcised 
many of the Hmdoo inhabitants of the territory south of the 
Kistna, and two thousand Bramins, disciples of Shunkeracharya,'^ 
destroyed themselves to avoid the detested violation ^ 

Nana Fm'nuwees very soon found that he had been duped by 
Tippoo, and he even began to doubt how far he might rely upon 
the co-operation of Nizam Ally the mefficient state of the 
Moghul army had not escaped his observation when they met at 
Eedgeer, and he was alarmed by accounts of the excellent state 
of disoiplme to which Tippoo’s battalions had attained These 
cucumstances, eombmed with a report of Tippoo havmg entered 
into a new and closer alliance with the French, had the effect of 
overcoming his reluctance to calhng in the aid of British troops. 

‘ A famous Gooroo of the aoutliem Mahratta country [Shankara- 
oharya, whose birth is traditionally dated in a d 788, was the pro- 
tagonist of the great reaction against Buddhism m the Deccan Like 
Valmikl and Vynsa, he was not, it is alleged, a pure Brahman , but 
the Vedanta school and system which he founded became the exponent 
of orthodox Brahmanism, teachmg that a Sudra has no right to the 
Vedas, and is therefore incapable of effecting his own salvation. 
Whethei Shankaiaoharya contiibuted ideas of his own to his presenta 
tion of the old teaching, or whether he was merely a brilliant mter- 
preter, it is certam that he possessed enormous intellectual power 
and audacity of speculation In his famous commentary on the 
Upamshads, fiom winch he sought to formulate a theory of the universe, 
he mtroduced the doctrine of Maya, or illusion, with the object of 
solving their logical antmomies and building them mto a consistent 
system (Macmcol, Indian Theism, 98, 199 ) He is claimed as 
teacher by both Saivas and Vaislmavas, though he himself appears 
to have been a follower of Vishnu The Smarta Brahmans of the 
South Deccan and Madras claim to be his descendants, and the Swami 
of Srmgeri in Mysore is regaided as his modern representative (See 
Sir R G Bhandarkar’s Vaianavism, Saivism and Minor Beligioiis 
Syatemsin Encyclopcedia oi Indo-Aryan Beseaich (Strassburg) , Monier- 
Williams, Brahmamam and Hindmam )] 

* [Forcible circumcision was a method adopted on many occasions 
by Tipu When Mangalore reverted to Tipu, many thousands of 
native Cliiistians were thus treated and deported to Sermgapatam 
A revolt in Coorg resulted m the same treatment of the bulk of the 
inhabitants See Wilks’s Sketchea, Ac , ii 100, for an account of the 
circumcision of the Kanara Christians , L Bice, Myaore Gazetteer, 
11 399 , Thurston, E.N.S I , pp 385 ii ] 
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But as Nana imagined the English would jom in an oHonsive 
alliance agamst Tippoo on almost any terms, and bemg solicitous 
not to pledge hunself so far as to prevent his eventually receding, 
the overtures to Mr Boddam,^ Governor of Bombay, were made 
with much caution. In the month of July he sent an agent to 
that Presidency, offering, on the part of the Peishwa, to give up 
to the Company any two of Tippoo’ s seaports on the Malabar 
coast, on condition of bemg assisted with a body of troops to 
co-operate in the reduction of his territory. Mr. Boddam 
received the proposal without expressmg the least surprise at 
the madequacy of the terms, and referred Nana Purnuwees to the 
Supreme Government with an imfeigned indifference, which did 
not escape the qmck-sighted envoy, and from which Nana began 
to change his opmion of the English policy Although Nana 
Fumuwees sent a private agent of his own to Calcutta, it was 
necessary to prosecute the negotiation through Mahadajee Smdia, 
whilst there was no British Resident at the Peishwa’ s court 
Smdia immediately apphed to the Governor- General, through 
Lieutenant James Anderson, then resident envoy m his camp, 
informed him of the probability of a rupture between the Peishwa 
and Tippoo, and artfully assumed as a matter of course that the 
English would afford every assistance ‘ as by the treaty of 
Salbye the fi lends and enemies of the Mahrattas and English 
were mutual ’ He added that the Peishwa was sure of the 
co-operation of Nizam Ally, that the terms of their alliance 
were that each state should recover its lost territory, and of 
any new acquisitions there should be an equal participation. 
Mr Macpherson- m reply observed that the treaty of Salbye 
did not stipulate that the friends and enemies of the two states 
should be mutual, but that neither party should afford assistance 
to the enemies of the other, and that by the treaty of Mangalore 

* [Mr Rawson Hart Boddam was appomted Governor of Bombay 
on September 3, 1784, and assumed charge of the office on January 6, 
1786 ] 

® [Mr (Sir John) Macpherson took the place of Warren Hastings 
as actmg Governor-General in 1785, and held office until the appoint- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis in 1786 Macpherson was originally a ship’s 
pursei, had been employed as agent for the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
entered the service of the Company by backstairs induence, was 
dismissed by the Governor of Madras, but, having been remstated by 
the Directors, was sent out to replace Barwell on the Bengal Council. 
(See 0 H 7 , pp 553-4 )] 
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the EngliJi weie bound not to assist the enemies of Tippoo. 
Mr Macphersoii, m declmmg the alhance, made strong general 
professions of fiiendship towards the Mahiattas, hmted at some 
reasons for dissatisfaction with Tippoo on the part of the 
Biitish Government, m consequence of his not havmg fulfilled all 
the stipulations of the tieaty of Mangalore, and concluded by 
assuring Smdia that, m case of any reverse, the British Government 
would not suffer the Mahrattas to be overpowered 

Nana Furnuwees, the less sohcitous the Governor-General 
appeared, became the more anxious to obtain the eo-operation 
of the English, and he urged it the more, m consequence of a 
new treaty supposed to have been concluded between Tippoo 
and the French At last, either in despair of obtammg the aid 
of the English or m order to quicken their decision, he made 
overtures to the Portuguese by whom he was promised assistance 
It is certam that Nana believed m the existence of this new 
treaty between Tippoo and the French, as the Mahratta envoy at 
Pondioherry publicly remonstrated with the French governor, 
and accused him of havmg thereby violated the promises of the 
King of France to the Peishwa. The French governor denied the 
existence of such a treaty, and, as a proof of what he alleged, 
proposed a closer connexion with the Peishwa, a circumstance 
which IS said to have gieatly offended Tippoo, who was already 
jealous of the high and mdependent tone assumed by his French 
friends The French envoy at Poona was tieated with much 
attention, and it was believed that the Peishwa’s government 
had agreed to cede Bewadimda to that nation, on condition of 
then not assistmg Tippoo 

These negotiations showed, more than ever, the necessity of 
appomtmg a British Resident at the Poona court, and Mr Malet, 
then in Calcutta, was mstructed to repair to Bombay and there 
await an mvitation from the Peishwa to proceed to his capital ^ 

1 [In a letter to the Governor of Bombay, dated October 31, 1785, 
Malet quoted parts of a letter from the Peshwa’s government to the 
Raja of Berar concerning the reception of Lubm at Poona, and added, 
‘ Permit me, gentlemen, to repeat that after an avowal of such general 
piinciiiles, after their particular assent to my appointment, after 
setting us the example by sending agents both to Calcutta and Bombay, 
and above all, while they aie at this moment entertaining a Fienoh 
envoy at Poona, no objection can rest with the Mimstry (i 0 the 
Peshwa’s) to the promotion of the Company’s orders in the com- 
jiletion of my appointment as signified both to your Government and 
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In the meantime the army was assemblmg at Poona foi the 
purpose of mvadmg Tippoo’s teiiitoiy, and Mi-. Macpheison 
offered to send three battahons to assist m the defence of the 
Maluatta country, provided they were not employed witlim 
Tippoo’s boundaiy , but as Nana’s views extended to conquest 
he did not contemplate defence, and therefoie rejeeted the 
proposal.^ 

The periodical rams were this year of unusual duration, and 
the Mahratta army under Hurry Punt Phurkay did not quit 
Poona until about the 1st December The troops advanced 
towards the eastern frontier for the piupose of formmg a junction 
with Moodajee Bhonslay and Nizam Ally. 

Moodajee, as wo have had occasion to observe, had visited 
Poona durmg the precedmg season ; he showed a smcere desire 
to connect himself with the head of the state, and m the name 
of his son Rughoojee entered on a new agreement, promismg to 
adhere strictly to that which had been framed by Mahdoo Rao 
and Janojee m 1769 He pledged himself particularly never 
to assist the Bnghsli against the Peishwa’s government, and 
promised to co-operate m the expected war with Tippoo, for 
which purpose he was now advancmg. 

A.D. 1786 • — Nana Fumuwees followed the army for tlie 
purpose of conferring with Nizcun Ally, and overtook Hurry 
Punt at Punderpoor, whence they moved down the right bank 
of the Beema, and were jomed by the Moghul troops neai the 
spot where the mterview took place durmg the preceding season. 
It was now resolved to reduce the whole of Tippoo’s territories 
and to divide the conquests mto six equal paits, of which Nizam 
Ally should receive two shares, the Peishwa two, and Smdia and 
Holkar two shares between them, or one sixth each It was 
further agreed that their first efforts should be directed to the 
recovery of the Maluatta districts between the Kistna and Toong- 
buddra Tookajee Holkar and Gminesh Punt Behree were 
detached with twenty-five thousand troops, chiefly horse, to 
attack a body of Tippoo’s under Burhan-ud-deen near Kittoor, 
and to expel his garrisons from that district , whilst the main 
army of the confedeiates advanced towards Badamee As they 

this (Bengal) by the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors.’ 
Forrest, Selections {Maratha Series), i 525 )] 

1 Bengal and Bombay Records. 
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approached that place, reports were received of Tippoo’s havmg 
marched with his whole army , and it was agi'eed, m case this 
intelligence should prove correct, to postpone the siege, but to 
encamp m the neighbourhood of Badamee until the rams had 
fallen, when the swellmg of the nvers would in aU probabdity 
secure them from mterruption 

The prospect of a monsoon campaign was so httle lehshed by 
Nizam Ally, tliat, m givmg his assent to this plan of operations, 
he mtunated his desire of returmng to Hyderabad, and of leavmg 
his general Tuhuwur Jung with 25,000 men under the ordeis of 
Hurry Punt , a measure entnely conformable to the wishes of 
the Mahrattas, who felt themselves encumbered by the form and 
ceremony necessaidy observed to the Soobeh of the Deccan 

Soon after the departure of Nizam AUy, it was ascertamed 
that Tippoo had sent forward some troops fiom Bangalore , 
but had himself returned to Sermgapatam, on which it was 
immediately resolved to commence the projected siege Opera- 
tions began on the 1st May * The fortified town of Badamee is 
built on the plam, with a small gmhee or citadel m the body of 
the place , but it is further protected by two hill-forts, one on 
each flank.'* After battermg the walls of the town for three 
weeks, they weie veiy httle mjured , but it was determmed to 
try the effect of an escalade On the moimng of the 20th May, 
twenty thousand mfantiy of the confedeiate armies were drawn 
up for that service The garrison, consistmg of upwards of 
three thousand five hundred troops, manned the works to oppose 
them ; and when the assailants advanced, which they did with 
great resolution, they found the ditch and covert way full of 
small mmes, constructed by diggmg pits, and placmg m them 
large dubbers ® fllled with gunpowder , these were fired, and 

^ Poona Records Mohratta MS 

® Sir C. Malet’s dispatches [The two forts, which were both dis- 
mantled about 1845, aie named Bavanhande (‘ fifty-two rocks ’) and 
Ranmandal (‘ battle-field ’) Badami is now a village m the Bijaptir 
District, and a station on the Southern Maratha Railway It was 
captured by Geneial Munro m 1818 In 1840 a band of 123 Arabs 
from the Nizam’s territory, headed by a blind Brahman, seized the 
village, plundered the Government treasury and market, and earned 
the booty into the Nizam’s territory The Brahman and his followers 
were caught, tried and sentenced to transportation (/ G Bom , 
1909, 11 44 )] 

® Dubbers are large vessels, which in appearance resemble immense 
blown bladders , they are extremely useful for many purposes, but 
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proved exceedingly destructive , but the Mahrattas and Moghuls, 
vying with each other, lushed forward m a most impetuous, 
though tumultuous manner, applied ladders, mounted the walls 
in various places, and except a shght check, sustained at the 
gurhee, carried all before them wuthin the town The garrison fled 
to the forts above, closely followed by the assailants , but the 
pursuers did not succeed in entering with the fugitives They, 
however, contmued to crowd up the face of the hills, though huge 
stones were rolled down, and a heavy fire of musketry opened 
upon them Their casualties were numerous , hut the garrison 
becommg intimidated at their furious and perseveruig attack, 
offered to surrender, if then lives were spared , a condition which 
was immediately granted ^ 

After the fall of Badamee, Nana Fmnuwces leturned to Poona, 
and Hurry Punt was left to prosecute the war Moodajee Bhon- 
slay went hack to Nagpoor, but left the greater part of his troops 
with Hurry Punt, under his second son Khundoojee, promising 
to return with a reinforcement aftei the Dusseia 

While these operations were prosecuted by the grand army, 
the detachment which proceeded to the westward, imder Holkar, 
had expelled Tippoo’s troops from every part of the Kittoor 
district, except the fort of the same name, which they invested 
but could not hope to leducc 

Hurry Punt’s first care was to send back all his wounded from 
Badamee , he then moved towards Gudjendeigiuh,® but ns the 
small fort of Seeitee lay m his route,® he breached and stormed it , 

principally for preset vmg oil and ghee They are made of hides, 
which are first beaten into a pulp, and then spread in thin coats over 
shapes composed of clay, and as each coat dries, a new one is added, 
until the requisite thickness has been attained When the whole of 
the coats become solid and dry, the clay is broken to dust and shaken 
out Dubbers are sometimes made larger than a wine pipe, and will 
last upwards of a century [See Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, ed Crooke 
(1903), p 328, which gives the derivation of the word from Hmd- 
Persian dabbah, and quotations from various authors ducidating the 
meamng ] 

^ Poona Records and Malet’s dispatches 

® [Gajendragarh (Gudjendergurh) is now a town m the Ron tdluLa, 
Dharwar District, fifty-one miles south-east of Kaladgi ] 

•* Hurry Punt’s ofiBcial repoit to the Peishwa I do not know the 
exact situation of Seeitee , the Hmdoo names frequently differ from 
the Mahomedan The propagators of the Koran have always been 
prone to bestowing new, and the Hindoos to retaining old, aiipellations 
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but scarcely had he accomphshed that object, when he was in- 
formed that Tippoo was marchmg to give him battle , and such 
was the vigilanee of a coips of Beruds m Tippoo’s service, 
consistmg of both horse and foot, that the address and dexterity 
of Mahiatta spies, famous only where their own language is spoken, 
eould obtam no correct mtelligence of his notions, and the first 
certain accoimts which Hurry Punt received assured hun that 
Tippoo was m full maicli to attack Adonee That fortress was 
then held by Mohubbut Jung, son of the late Busalut Jung and 
nephew of Nizam Ally, who was totally unpiepared for a siege 
The families and seraglio of the late Busalut Jung, as well as those 
of his sons, were then m the fort, and Mohubbut Jung’s first 
application was to Nizam Ally, callmg upon him to save the honour 
of his house A pressmg requisition was also sent to Hurry Punt, 
who immediately sent forward Tuhuwur Jmig with the whole 
of the Moghul troops and twenty thousand Mahrattas under 
Bj'ist Rao Bulwtmt and Rugonath Rao Neelkunt These 
troops were on the maioh towards Adonee, when they received 
intelligence of the advance towards Raichore of the whole of the 
disposable force from Hyderabad under Moghul Ally A junction 
was formed at Bunnoor, when they moved towards Adonee with 
an army of nearly sixty thousand men Tippoo endeavoured to 
cai ry the place before the ainval of the approachmg succour , 
his desperate but premature attempts weie most gallantly 
repulsed by Mohubbut Jung, and as the allies drew near, he was 
compelled to raise the siege and retue some miles to the south- 
ward The confederates had folded the Toongbuddra with 
difificulty , and as the country to the southward of that river was 
entu-ely at Tippoo’s command, whilst they could place no depen- 
dence on the resources of the tract between the Kistna and Toong- 
buddra, much of which still remamed to be reduced, they prudently 
resolved to withdraw the garrison fiom Adonee and recross the 
latter river. The letreat was judiciously executed , but the 

1 The class of people already described, resembling the Ramoosees 
of Maharashtra, and improperly called Beders [See footnote to 
page 264, vol i Bedar is geneially accepted now as the correct 
name of the tribe, though the term Berad is still in common use in 
the Southern Maratha country The Marti tha spies were handicapped 
by the fact that Kanarese was, as it is still, the common vernacular 
of the Belgaum and Dharwar Districts The Bedars arc fully described 
by Thurston, C. and T S I , i 180 H] 
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impardonable oversight of leaving the fort, guns, ammunition, 
and stores, without an attempt to render them unserviceable to 
their enemy, cancelled any merit the commanders might otherwise 
have claimed ’■ 

The troops from Hyderabad returned to that capital, and the 
mam body rejomed Hurry Punt at Gudjendergurh, of which 
place he had obtamed possession by bribmg the Killidar 

Holkaj still lay before Kittoor, apparently in careless inactivity , 
when decampmg suddenly, he made one march of upwards of 
sixty miles to Savanoor, with the Nabob of which he had been 
some time m correspondence The immediate object of Holkar’s 
movement was an attempt to seize the jierson of Raghavendra 
Naik, one of Tippoo’s principal bankers, but he had just time to 
escape across the Toongbuddia, and only two or three mferior 
Soucars fell mto Holkar’s hands, from whom he exacted a ransom 
of two lacks of rupees Burhan-ud-deen, with a body of Tippoo’s 
troops, attacked Holkar but the Mahrattas, jomed by the Nabob 
of Savanoor, lepulaed them , and on the ensumg night Burhan- 
ud-deen retired to Jeieeanwutty on the Wurdali, thirty miles 
above Savanoor 

About the year 1779, the Nabob of Savanoor had mariied the 
sister of Tippoo, and on that occsision Hyder restored the whole 
of the twelve districts oiigmally dependent on his prmcipahty, on 
condition that he should keep up two thousand Fatan horse for 
the service of the state Tippoo entertamed a peisonal enmity 
agamst the Nabob, and on his accession to power found a pretext 
for mdulgmg it, owmg to the Nabob’s havmg omitted to keep up 
the stipulated number of horse Pollowmg a systematic plan, 
Tippoo mulcted and plundered both the Nabob and his subjects . 
so that it was not surprismg the Nabob should seek the fli’st 
opportunity of throwmg off fais allegiance and declarmg, as he 
now did, for the Mahrattas 

Hui’ry Punt’s operations, aftei obtaining possession of Gudjen- 
dergui’gh, were directed against Buhadui Benda and Kopaul ; 
the formei had been dehveied up and he was m tieaty for the 
latter, when he was astonished by mformation of Tippoo’s having 
actually crossed the Toongbuddia at Gurhghaut - with the greatei 

^ Hurry Punt’s dispatches Bombay Records Wilks 

s Col Wilks calls this place Kuriucknaut It is not marked in 
any map that I have seen, nor do I know its pieeise situation 
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part of his army in basket boats Hurry Punt advanced towards 
him but finding the ground very unfavomable for the operations 
of his cavaliy, he encamped at the distance of ten miles, where 
Tippoo made two unsuccessful attempts to suipiise him Gram 
and forage bomg extremely scarce, m ordei to piooure supplies 
as well as to draw Tippoo into the plain, Huriy Punt proceeded 
to Savanoor Tippoo, marching along the bank of the Kistna, 
followed hun, and encamped m a strong position within six mdes 
of the confederates, keepmg the town of Savanoor between the 
camps In this situation both parties continued for fifteen days, 
until on the 1st of Oetobei, two hours befoie dawn, the Mahratta 
camp was alarmed by a sudden fiimg, which was speedily answered 
by the Mahratta aitiller 5 '’ Tippoo, who had headed the attack 
m person, on discovermg wlieie then guns weie posted, directed 
hia principal effort to that spot, which uiduced Huiry Punt to 
draw them off until daylight, when they again opened on the 
assailants The position occupied by the Mahiattas was still 
very unfavourable , their hoise weie prevented from charging 
by the steep banks of a rivulet, which Tippoo cautiously lefrained 
from crossmg, and after cannonadmg for seveial hours he with- 
drew to his encampment. 

There was a scarcity of forage in the Mahratta camp, and thoir 
own situation, and that of their enemy, precluded all hope of bemg 
able to gam any advantage by contmumg at tSavanoor. Hmry 
Punt, therefore, deemed it necessary to retire, although he thereby 
sacnficod the capital of his new ally The Nabob of Savanoor 
reluctantly fell back with him ten miles, where the confederates 
took up a new position Tippoo possessed himself of the town, 
but declmed advancing upon them he lay mactive at Savanoor 
until the Mohurium, when he retired to celebrate that festival 
at Benkapoor, leaving Huiry Punt to breach, storm, and take 
Seeihutty, a iortifiod town twenty miles north-east of Savanoor, 
without interruption. Tippoo, havmg deposited his heavy baggage 
m Benkapoor, moved fiom that place , but awaie of Ins enemy’s 
superioiity in cavaliy, he did not quit the broken ground on the 
banlia of the Wurdah and Toongbudeha Piocccdmg down the 
left bank, he encamped between Kopaul and Buhadur Benda, 
and again obtamed possession of the latter place The confeder- 
ates followed hun and endeavoured to cut off his supplies , but 
thoir own foiage lieiiig bioiiglit from a great distance, whilst 
II — N 
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Tippoo drew his with facility from the south bank of the 
Toongbuddia, they soon abandoned the attempt Tippoo re- 
newed his endeavouis to surpiise the camp of the confederates, 
and on one occasion took some baggage belongmg to the 
Moghnls ' 

(A.D. 1787. ) — In these feeble operations neither party could 
boast of much advantage, and the confederates were at a loss to 
account for Tippoo’s motives m suddenly tendering proposals of 
peace Even after the arrival of two envoys of high rank, Budr- 
ul-Zeman Khan and Ah Reza Khan, who negotiated through 
Tookajee Holkar and Gungadhur Rastia, Hm’ry Punt for a tmie 
imagmed that Tippoo’s professions were only a prelude to some 
stratagem His suspicions contributed to prolong the negotiation, 
for although an armistice took place on the 10th Febiuaiy, the 
peace was not concluded till April The Mahiattas obtamed the 
cession of Badamee, Kittoor, and Nurgoond , the othei towns 
and districts reduced by them were restoied to Tippoo Tippoo 
also agreed to pay forty-five lacks of tiibute, thirty of which 
were immediately produced, and the lemamder piomised at the 
expiration of the year Adonee was restoied to the nephew of 
Nizam Ally , but Tippoo had destioyed the woiks and cairied 
off the guns The Nabob of Savanoor obtained a piomise of the 
restoration of that portion of his teiiitoiy which lie possessed 
prior to his marriage with Hyder’s dauglitei, but dreadmg 
Tippoo’s tieaoheiy, he did not venture to letuin to Savanooi at 
tlus period, but contuiuod with his Mahiatta friends at Poona - 

Tippoo’s motives for accedmg to a pacification so disadvanta- 
geous have been imputed,^ it would appear justly, to his appre- 
hendmg that the Enghsh were about to take part agamst him. 
Mr Malet had not only been mvited to Poona as Resident, but at 
the request of Nana Fumuwees he had jomed hun at Badamee, a 
circumstance which Tippoo conceived bespoke a very mtimate 
connexion , but the actmg Governor-General was studious to 
allay any alarm it might create, and had partly succeeded. 

1 Just at this period, the followmg letter appears m the official 
correspondence of Hurry Punt, and m his own handwntmg — ‘ The 
loss sustained by the army, m consequence of the cholera morbus, 
is very great , medicmes are liberally supphed , some do recover, 
but by far the greater part die ’ 

® Poona Becords. Mr Chaplin’s report. 

» Wilks. 
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Shortly afterwards however, in September, 1786, Lord Cornwallis, 
havmg assumed charge of the Supreme Government, addressed 
letters to the Peishwa and Nizam Ally, m which although he 
expressly intimated his determination to take no part m the war 
between the confederates and Tippoo Sultan, yet the state of 
military efSeieney m which it became the immediate care of the 
new Governor-General to place all the Presidencies, occasioned a 
bustle and apparent prepaiation winch seem to have convmced 
Tippoo that the designs of the English weie decidedly hostile , 
and may not mezcly account for his earnestness to termmate the 
war with the confederates, but affoid some reason for that 
rancorous hostility which led him to persevere m schemes for 
annihilating the power of the Biitish nation m India 

The appointment of a Resident at the Peishwa’s com t was not 
moie a cause of alarm to Tippoo than of jealousy to Mahadajee 
Sindia A tardy acquiescence was obtamed from Smdia to the 
measure, and in order to reconcile him to it as much as possible, 
Mr Malet was mstructed to send his dispatches to the Supieine 
Government tlirough the Resident, for the purpose of bemg sub- 
mitted for Sindia’s information and obtainmg his opmions But 
Sindia was at tins period, and for several years afterwards, too 
much occupied by his own vast projects in Hmdoostan, to be 
able either to prevent' the Enghsh from establishing their influence 
at Poona, or to direct much of his attention to the affairs of the 
Deccan The history of his progress will be found in the ensumg 
chapter 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 
PBOM A D 1785 TO A D 1790. 

A.D. 1785.— The resources of the provinces which Sindia had 
acquired m Hindoostan weio from their exhausted state totally 
madequate to meet the great additional disbursements which his 
late success, more brilliant than lucrative, had entailed Pressed 
by pecuniary embairassments, he was driven to acts equally 
impolitic and unjust Agamst foreign adversaries he might have 
prevailed, but domestic enemies soon became too strong for his 
newly established power. The principal cause of discontent arose 
from his sequestrating the Jagheers of many of the Mahomedan 
chiefs,^ and from being suspected of entertammg like designs 
towards all of them The most consideiable of these chiefs, 
whom he had not yet dispossessed, was Mohuinmud Beg Huma- 
danec, whom Sindia had recalled from Raghoogurh to Delhi, and 
endcavouied, without success, to prevail upon him to disband 
a poition of his troops Mohummud Beg, suspecting that Smdia 
mtonded to enfoice compliance, ever aftei harboured a secret 
enmity agamst him, which the couise of events soon afforded an 
opportunity of declaimg 

A.D. 1786 . — Under the sanction of the Emperor’s name, 
Smdia had not only preferred a claim for tribute on the Rajpoots, 
but at the head of his aimy at the gates of Jeypoor had fixed the 
first payment at sixty lacks of rupees, of which a part was received 
and the balance promised in a given time When the period 
expired, Smdia sent Ryajee Patell to recover the remamder , but 
the Rajpoots having prepared for resistance, and bemg secretly 

^ [Th® sequestration of the jaglrs was a necessary result of Sindia’s 
determination to organize a regular standing army, for the jagirs were 
fiefs bestowed for military service, and their maintenance was meom- 
patiblo with the neiv sj'stem (Keene, Miiqhril Kmpiir, p 14!) )] 

18') 
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aubiired. ol suppoi fc fi om Mohummud Beg and the disaffected Maho- 
medan nobles, refused to pay the amount, deiided the authoiity 
of Rya]ee Patell, attacked his troops and routed them The 
faction at Delhi opposed to Smdia was much stiengthened by 
this revolt , even the imbecde monarch, whose stipend was irregu- 
larly paid, and who readily became the tool of any new party, 
jomed m the moieasmg muimura oomplainod of the invaded 
rights of imperial dignity, and of the aibitraiy acts and uncour- 
teous maimer of the Mahratta chiefs Smdia, though sensible of 
these discontents, though his funds weie exhausted, his own and 
the imperial troops m arreais, and his fortunes depcndmg on the 
issue of a very doubtful campaign, was obliged to take tho field 
agamst the Rajpoots He ordered his tioops under Appa Khundo 
Rao, with the two battalions of De Boigne lately returned from 
Bundelcund, to join hun , but, to add to his difficulties, he was 
obliged to detach two separate bodies of troops to the northward 
of Delhi, under two of his own officers, Hybut Rao Phalkay and 
Ambajee Ingha, to repel an incursion of the Seiks 

A.D. 1787. — On approachmg Jeypoor, Smdia endeavoured to 
negotiate, but liis overthres were disregarded The Raja of 
Joudpoor, with several Rajpoot chiefs of less note, united with 
Pertaub Suig, the Raja of Jeypoor, who had succeeded his father 
Jey Sing, and theu army was already veiy foimidable ’ Tho 
greatei pait of Sindia’s tioops bemg very different fiom those of an 
army wholly Mahiatta, the Rajpoots by acting on the supplies, 
and cuttmg off the foragers, soon lendeied then’ situation ciitical 
Both Mahrattas and Moghids, irritated by privation, became 
dissatisfied , and Mohummud Beg Humadanee together with 
his nephew, Ismael Beg, chose this moment for desertmg Smdia 
and jommg the Rajpoots Lest the disaffection should spread to 
the whole of the Emperor’s troops, Smdia took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of leading them into action An obstmate battle took 
place — Mohummud Beg fell by a cannon shot, and his troops weie 
on the point of flymg, when they weie lalhed by Ismael Beg, who 
lotiieved the day and forced the Mahrattas to retire Smdia 
was piepaiing to renew the contest, when, on the third day after 

^ [The Rajput forces comprised 100,000 horse and foot, and 400 pieces 
of artillery The battle was fought about forty-three miles east of 
Jaipur (Keene, Mughal Empire, p 14(j) l<’or the campaigns m 
Northern India, Tod should be consulted ] 
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the battle, the whole of the Emperor’s legular mfantry, with eighty 
pieces of cannon, went off m a body to jom Ismael Beg ^ 

At no period of his life did Smdia evince greater fortitude and 
conduct than at this alarming crisis ^ He unmediately sent off 
his heavy baggage and many of his followers to Gwalior, by the 
route of Kooshalgurh , he then made a rapid retreat to Deeg, 
recalled his detachments, and restored Deeg, with several other 
places, to the Jhats, in order to preserve an interest with that 
people He also deposited Ins heavy guns in their foit of Bhurt- 
pooi, and strengthened his gairisons m Aligurh and Agra ® 

To effect these and other eontmgent arrangements lequned 
some tune, and had the Ra 3 poots pressed the war with vigour, 
they might probabl 3 ^ have confined the Mahrattas to the southern 
bank of the Chumbul , but they only sought to suppress the 
ambitious pietensions of Sindia, not to annihilate the Mahratta 
ascendancy in Hindoostan They therefore retmned to their 
respective capitals when Smdia retreated, and left Ismael Beg 
to recover the imperial distiicts * Ismael first proceeded towards 
Agra , in the neighbourhood of which Smdia was still hovering, 
but he was determined to avoid another general action At 
that time, however, skirmishes took place lor eight successive days, 
and one village was lepeatedly taken and retaken , but it being 
reported that Gholani Kawdu,® the son of Zabita Khan Rohilla, 
was on his maich to assist Ismael Beg, Smdia made a rapid retreat 
towards Gwahoi, on which occasion many of his men perished, 

^ Mahratta MS and letteis Bengal Records, &c [About 14,000 
infantiy thus deseitcd, aftei sending a message to the Raja of Jaipur 
that they would join him it he paid them tw'o lakhs of rupees The 
Bajii accepted these terms It should be noted that the author, 
writing from Marathii souioes, places Ismail Beg’s defection prior to 
the battle In the Musalmiin accounts this action of Ismail Beg is 
slurred over ‘ Perhaps,’ writes Keene, ‘ wo shall not be far wrong 
in supposing that Ismail Beg went off after his uncle’s death, when 
the mutinous corps deserted ’ {Mtighal Empire, p 149 )] 

2 From the oral infoi motion of Geneial De Boigne 
® Sindia’s letters to the Peishw^a, eonfiimed by General De Boigne 
* Scott’s History Mahratta MS , original letters, and English 
Records 

[Ghulam Kadir’s object wms probably to renew his father’s claims 
upon the Mughal Empeior and to obtain for himself the dignity of 
Amlr-ul-Umra, or Premier Noble He is supposed to have been acting 
under the direction of Mansur All Khan (Safdar Jang), Controller of 
the Imperial Household, w'ho hoped to secure valuable support for 
Islam by inti educing the young Pathan chief into the admimstration ] 
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by losing tlieniselves m the ravines contiguous to the Jumna ' 
Sincha had made lepeated applications to the Peishwa for troops, 
and now wrote to Nana Fumuwees, mpiesenting that although 
he by no means considered his own affairs desperate, yet as he had 
reason to believe the English ivere about to foim an alliance 
with the Emperor and the Rajpoots, he submitted to his considera- 
tion the danger that must ensue to the whole Mahratta empire, 
by allowing the English to estabhsh then sway ovei the piovmces 
of Hindoostan and to gam such an mfluence as they must acqmie, 
if assisted by the weight of the imperial name He strongly 
disavowed every feeling of jealousy, and called on Nana, if such 
did exist towards himself, to erase it from his mmd , to ask 
Holkar, Hurry Punt, and Pureshiam Bhow, if he (Smdia) hp,d 
ever mterfered with their views, and if they had not seen that all 
his endeavours tended to the aggrandizement of the empire 
‘ we serve,’ continued Smdia, ‘ a common master ; let our 
exertions be directed to the common cause if you personally 
entertain jealousy of me, ask yourself who supported you agamst 
the faction of Moraba, and put your iival Sukaram Bappoo into 
your power , who suppressed the insurrection of the pretended 
Sewdasheo Bao Bhow , beat the English at Tullygaom, maintained 
a great share of the ivar against them, and concluded an advan- 
tageous peace ’ — Thmk of these services, banish suspicion, and 
silence oalumniatois, ivho are our mutual enemies — let the cause 
of the Mahratta nation be uphold m Hmdoostan, and pievent our 
empire fiom bemg disunited and overthrown ’ ^ 

These observations, though mcorrect with regaid to any alliance 
then meditated by the Enghsh, carried much of truth in them , 
but the grand aim of Nana Fumuwees was to cement the Maliratta 
confederacy undei the authority of the Peishwa, and the whole 
conduct of Smdia had so fully proved that his views were 
directed to independence if not to supremacy m the empire, that 
Nana, however unwillmg to lehnquish Mahiatta claims m Hindoo- 
stan, hesitated as to the extent and mode of remforcmg Sindia’s 
army. 

A body of troops had been held m readiness under All Buhadur,® 

1 General De Boigne 

® Original letter from Mahadajee Smdia to Nana Fumuwees. 

3 The son of Shuroaher Buhadwr and grandson of the great Bajee 
Bao. 
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even piioi to Sindia’s retreat , but Nana wished to employ them 
in making a distinct settlement with the Rajpoot states m the 
name of the Peishwa, for the purpose of extending the Mahiatta 
mfluence, without confirming the power of a rival of such moidi- 
nate ambition. It is supposed by some of his countrymen that 
Nana had some communications with the Raja of Jeypooi for 
the purpose of pieservmg the Hmdoo power, hut with a view also 
of controlling Smdia , the modeiation shown by tlie Rajpoots 
m not molesting Sindia’s letreat is adduced as a proof of this 
conjectuie, but without an absolute lupture with Smdia, which 
was justly considered ruinous to the empire, Nana saw no means 
of attaining the ascendancj' he desued Besides the difficulties 
arismg from these consideiations, some fresh acts of hostility on 
the pait of Tippoo lendeied lum averse to detach troops from the 
Deccan Smdia, however, whilst he urged these applications at 
Poona, w'as usmg every exertion to retrieve his affairs by his own 
resources His most active enemy was Ismael Beg, who, aftei 
the retreat of the Mahratta army, mvested Agra, which was 
vigorously defended by Luokwa Dada, a Mahratta Bramm of 
the Shenwoe tube At this time appeared Gholam Kawdir, who 
on the death of his father, Zabita Khan, which happened m 
January, 1786, succeeded to the Jagheer His disposition, equally 
cruel and turbulent, was kept m check whilst the power of Smdia, 
his hereditaiy enemy, was piedommant , but no sooner did he 
see a field open to his view, by the reverses which befell that chief, 
than he collected troops and rushed on a scene which piomised 
ample gratification to his mchnations Instead of proceedmg 
to jom Ismael Beg, as was reported to be his mtention, he m 
the first mstance drove the Mahratta garrison from the city of 
Delhi, where he placed his own tioops, but left the Emperoi 
unmolested m the citadel He next besieged Aligurh which he 

A D ^®d’iced, and then proceeded to assist Ismael Beg. who 
178S'. engaged in the siege of Agra The Jhats, 

whom Ismael Beg might have conciliated by confirmmg 
the cessions made to them by Smdia, took every opportiuuty 
of obstructmg his operations and encouragmg the besieged m the 
fort, till at last Smdia determined to support them For this 
purpose he sent forward Rannay Khan ^ and Appa Khunde Rao 

^ Rannay Khan, says Sir J ohn Malcolm, was originally a Bihishtee, 
or water-camer, who saved Mahadajee Sindia’s life by carrying him 
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with a body of horse supported by the two regular battalions of 
De Boigne, and some other mfantry. As the junction of Gholam 
Kawdir with Ismael Beg was known at Gwalioi before the march 
of these troops, it was deemed an imprudent measure on the part 
of Smdia Rannay Khan, however, united his forces with those 
of the Jhats at Bhurtpoor, when the whole marched towards Agra , 
but they had only proceeded sixteen miles, when they met Ismael 
Beg and Gholam Kawdir, who had raised the siege m order to give 
them battle 

The cavalry of the Jhats was commanded by Sew Smg Poujdar, 
their mfantry, chiefly legulais, was under M Listeneaux, a French- 
man, and two Mahomedan officers, each commandmg separate 
bodies , but one of these Mahomedan officers, named Jehangeer 
Khan, with his three battalions, deserted to Ismael Beg without 
firing a shot The action commenced by a cannonade 
24^1 from the guns of Ismael Beg The Jhats were on the 
" right, the Mahiattas on the left • Gholam Kawdu- made 
a fm'ioua attack upon the infantry of the right wmg, which soon 
put them all to rout, exceptmg those under M. Listeneaux,' 
who f 01 some time mamtamed his groimd Ismael Beg, opposed to 
the mfantry on the left, advanced with all the energy of his char- 
acter, but found himself received with remarkable steadmess and 
intrepidity by the mfantry of De Boigne All parties admitted 
that had De Boigne and Listeneaux been properly supported by 


off when wounded at Panniput, and m gratitude for this service Sindia 
raised him to high command — ^Whatever may have been Rannay 
Khan’s origm, his conduct proved that he was worthy of his master’s 
confidence 'The escape of Mahadajee Smdia, however, is generally 
attributed with more piobabdity to Trimbukjee Inglia, one of his 
Sillidars, who is said to have earned him off behind him on his horse. 

' [Keene thinks this may be ‘ a mistake for some such word as 
Lestoimeaux ’ Compton (Military Adventurers oj Hindustan, pp 
368-9) spells the name Lestmeau, and states that he commanded a 
corps in the service of Banjit Smgh, Baja of Bharatpur, about 1788 
After the battle of Lalsot in 1787, Smdia was allied with BanjIt Smgh, 
and Lestineau’s corps acted m conjunction with the Marathas at 
Chaksana and Agra It is stated that when Ghulam Kadii Bohilla 
fled from Meerut, his jewels, which he cairied with him m his saddle- 
bags, fell into Lestmeau’s hands, and that with these and the stolen 
pay of his own battalions Lestmeau absconded, and found his way to 
Europe John Hessing (see infra, p 219) was also m this campaign, 
as may be gathered from the epitaph on his tomb at Agra (Keene, 
p 157) The battle described by the author took place near Fathpur 
SikrI on the Bharatpur (Bhurtpoor) road ] 
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the cavalry, the issue of the day might have been very different , 
but, after a heavy loss, the regular troops at last gave way, and 
the whole, favoured by the night, effected their retreat to Bhiu’t- 
poor Ismael Beg and Gholam Kawdir called upon Runjeet Sing, 
the Jhat chief, to renounce his connexion with the Mahrattas, 
otherwise they would, after the reduction of Agra, besiege hun 
m lus capital But their triumph was of short duration , Luckwa 

Dada, the Kilhdar of the fort of Agra, persevered m his gallant 
and successful defence , the Mahomedan chiefs soon evinced a 
distrust of each other, and Rannay Khan, hearmg of an mcursion 
of the Seiks, sent a body of Mahiattas and Jhats to jom and 
encourage them to fall on the Jagheer of Gholam Kawdir This 
diversion had the desiied effect Gholam Kawdir immediately 
set off to repel the invaders, and Smdia, havmg remforoed the 
division of Rannay Klian, the Mahrattas and Jhats once more 
advanced towards Agra, at which place an obstmate 
18?h^ battle was fought, m which De Boigne and his battalions 
greatly signalized themselves The army of Ismael Beg 
was defeated and dispersed , that chief himself, after receiving 
two severe wounds, escaped from the field by the swiftness of his 
horse, plunged into the Jumna, gamed the opposite bank, and with 
a few followers reached the camp of Gholam Kawdir, by whom he 
was courteously received His dispersed army flocked to Delhi, 
whithei, in hopes of agam collectmg them, he immediately 
repaired Gholam Kawdir followed him to the capital The 
Emperor refused to admit either the one or the other into the 
citadel , but Gholam Kawdir, havmg coiiupted one of the confi- 


dential servants, not only gained admittance, but seized the gates, 
occupied every part of the palace and citadel with his own troops, 
and commenced a systematic tram of violence, rapine, and bar- 
barity, almost without example in the annals of the world These 


enormities contmiied for two months , at the end of that time, 
when the unhappy monarch had been plundered, insulted, and 
dethroned, his eyes destroyed in their sockets, by the jioint of a 
dagger m the hand of the meiciless Gholam Kawdir , when his 
wives, daughters, sons, and relatives had been exposed, dishonoured, 
degraded, and some of them starved to death, the Maliratta army 
at last marched to his relief Ismael Beg, who at first had so far 


concurred m the views of Gholam Kaw'dir as to agi’ee to plunder 
the imperial palace, for the purpose of piocmmg the means of 
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bubsitatoiice to then Uoops, turned with abhoirence flora the 
commission of the cruelties exercised by his colleague , and, on 
the promise of a Jagheer horn Sindia, joined with theMahrattas 
against him Gholam Kawdir letiied fiom Delhi upon their 
approach, cairying with him Bedar Bukht, the son of Ahmed 
Shah, whom, on the dethronement of Shah Alum, he had pro- 
claimed Empeior of the Moghuls 

Mahadajee Smdia was severely censured for not immediately 
proceeding to the capital, but he piobably foiesaw that Gholam 
Kawdir and Ismael Beg, if left for a time to themselves, could not 
remain united, and, as the result proved, that he should soon ho 
able to secure one party in his mleiests ^ Besides these reasons, 
he was assuied that reinforcements under Ah Buhadiir, followed 
by Tookajee Holkar, v eie on then maich from Poona to join him 
These troops were granted b5'' Nana Fmnuwees, on condition 
that all teiritoiy acquired north of the Chumbul should be 
equally shared by the Peishwa, Smdra, and Holkar 

The Mahiatta army which advanced from Agra was under 
three piinoipal officers, Rannay Khan, Ah Buhadur, and Appa 
Klimide Rao, accompanied by the two battalions of De Boigne 
Rannay Khan, who was chief m command, on takmg possession 
of Delhi, did everything which humanity dictated for the relief of 
the unfoitunate Emperor The arrival of the Mahrattas m the 
Moghul capital was, on this occasion, hailed wnth the greatest 
joy A largo body immediately pin sued Gholam Kawdir, and 
forced him to take shelter m the fort of Meerut, where he defended 
himself vigorously , hut the place being destitute of proviaons, 
and his capture, if he continued, mcvitable, he mounted a swift 
horse and fled alone But after he had jnoceeded some distance, 
the horse fell, and his rider bemg completely stunned lay senseless 
on the ground In this situation he w'as at daylight discovered 
and recognized by some of the peasantry, and by them carried to 
the Mahiatta camp, where he was closely guarded, and shortly 
after, by Smdia’s order’s, he suffered a dreadful mutilation which 
he did not survive ® The prince Bedni Bukht was retaken at 

^ [Smdia, however, did uige the Begam Samru to hasten to the 
Emperor’s assistance, and also dispatched a messenger to his relative 
Rayaji (Ryajee), who arrived at Delhi m the middle of July with a 
force of 2,000 horse The Juts also furnished a small contingent. 
(Keene, M'lqhal Empiie, p 167 )] 

^ [Keene describes his punishment as follows . ‘ On his arrival at 
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Moeiut , and at first, without any haishness. was leinanded into 
confinement, but he was afterwards put to death by older ot 
Shah Alum ^ 

A.D. 1789. — Mahadajee Sindia arrived in Delhi a short time 
after the success of Rannay Khan Shah Alum was reseated on 
his throne with much pomp, and the honoius of Wulreel-i-Mootluq, 
formerly confeired on the Peishwa, and those of his deputy on 
Sindia, were renewed with foimal solemmty ® 

jVIeanwlule the Jagheer of Gholam Kawdir was leduced, and 
the groatei pait of the Dooab, with the provmcos of Dollii and 
Agra, was amiexed to the Mahratta dominions Tho situation ot 
Smdia, however, was by no means secure , he foi some time 
dreaded an invasion of the Abdallee, who undei thou Kmg, Tmioor 
Shah, wore in tho field in gieat force, and he well knew, although 
tho Moghul faction was biokon and Ismael Beg had leeeived his 
stipulated Jagheer m the provmce of Meywat, that in the event 
of the appeal ance of the Afghans, the Mahomedans would unite 
against him He had also powerful enemies in the Rajpoots , 
and his coadjutors, Holkar and Ali Buhadur, W’eie more solicitous 
to share his acquisitions and obstiuot his measuies than to unite 
in upholdmg his cause He at the same tune experienced some 
inquietude from the escape of one of the sons of the Empeior, who 

Muttia, Sindeea inflicted upon him the pumshraent of Tushkeer, send- 
ing him round the bazaai on a jackass, with lus face to the tail, and 
a g«ard mstructed to stop at every considerable shop and beg a oowree, 
in the name of tho Nuwab of the Bawunee The wretched man 
becoming abusive under this contemptuous treatment, his tongue was 
tom out of hi8 mouth Gradually he was mutilated further , being 
first blinded, as a retribution for his treatment of the Emperor, and 
subsequently deprived of his nose, ears, hands and feet, and sent to 
Delhi Death came to his relief upon the road, it is believed by his 
being hanged upon a tree, March 3, 1789 , and the mangled trunk 
was sent to Delhi where it was laid before the sightless monaich, the 
most ghastly Nuzzur that ever was presented m the Deewan Khas ’ 
(Mughal Empire, p 184 )] 

^ Bengal Records Franckhn, Scott, and Mahratta MS 

2 [An annual allowance of mno lakhs of rupees was assigned foi 
the support of the Emperor’s family and court , but the amount was 
not regularly paid, and during Smdia’s frequent absences the royal 
family was often reduced to absolute indigence. All that Shah Alam 
had in his old age for the support of his thirty children and numerous 
retainers was a monthly allowance of Rs 2,000, to'gether with the fees 
paid by persons desirous of being presented. (Keene, Mughal Empire, 
p 186 ) The full narrative of the events at Agra and Delhi will be 
found in Keene, bk ii, chs v and vi ] 
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fled to the eourt of Nizam Ally at Hydeiabad Little notice 
bemg taken of him, he repaired to Poona where he was received 
with attention, but more to excite Smdia’s jealousy than with 
any intention of affordmg to the fugitive assistance or relief 

These obstacles did not deter Mahadajee Sindia from pursuing 
his plans of independence In detailing his political schemes and 
the progiess of his conquests, we must not omit to notice the changes 
which he introduced in the constitution of his army Amongst 
the minor innovations of Smdia may be enumerated the great 
propoition of Rajpoots and Mahomedans whom he enlisted , the 
alteration of the dress of his horsemen, who, from the short 
breeches woin by the Mahrattas, adopted the long trowsers 
covermg the heel,^ and lastly, the large bodies of Crosaeens, whom 
he entertamed, and who, until mtioduced by Smdia, had rarely 
appeared as soldiers in the Mahiatta armies “ The Gosaeens were 
kept distinct by Smdia from his other troops, and were attached 
to the division of Ambajee Ingha, pimcipaUy under a leader named 
Himmut Buhadur, v ho was both then military commander and 
then spnitual director, and whose histoiy merits some digression 

Himmut Buhadur accompanied Smdia on his first advance to 

1 This to the mere European reader may appear unimportant, 
but though now quite common among all Mahrattas, it tended at 
that time to make a difference between Smdia s horse and those of 
the Deccan , and, as the act of a Hmdoo prince, was an important 
innovation 

2 For some account of the Gosaeens the reader may reveit to Pre- 
liminary Observations, vol i [Keene desciibes the GosSins as ‘ a 
kind of fighting friars who weie then beginning to be found useful as 
mercenaries ’ The name is stiictly, he adds, ‘ the denomination of 
the lay brother or apprentice, who is allowed to hold property and 
to mingle in the world’ (Mughal Empire, p 162) Yule, Hdbson- 
Jobson, states succinctly that the name is ‘ applied m various parts 
of India to different kinds of peisons, not necessarily celibates, but 
professmg a life of religious mendicancy, and including some who 
dwell together m convents undei a superior, and others who engage 
m trade and hardly pretend to lead a religious life ’ (see footnote to 
page 16, vol i) The most famous of these fighting priests were 
the Naga Gosains of Jaipur, Rajputona, who are said to have been 
imder an obligation from their guru, or spiritual chief, to fight for the 
Baja of Jaipur, whenever required For this service they received 
rent-free lands and pay of two pice (\d) a day, the latter bemg put 
into a common treasury and spent, as occasion required, on the pur- 
chase of arms The 7,000 Nilga Gosains, armed with bow, arrow, 
shield, speai and discus, were placed m the vanguaid of the •Jaipur 
airny m battle (Russell, 7' and (' C P , \\\ 1 56-7)1 
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Delhi in 1784: • he was left in charge of Muttra when Sindia 
retreated to Gwalior, and by means of a secret undeistandmg, 
which he contiived to establish with Ismael Beg and Gholam 
Kawdir, he contuiued unmolested Sindia, who know that the 
sole object of Himmut Buhadur was to obtam a J agheer foi himself 
from eithei of the contending parties, had, on a former occasion, in 
consequence of the Gosaeen’s misconduct, resumed, and afterwards 
on piomised amendment lestoied, tlio lands granted for the 
support of his followers , and although he pretended, on his leturn, 
to be highly “satisfied with the Gosaeen for letammg possession 
of the Jagheer, he determmed to deprive him of it on the first 
opportunity Suidia’s chief causes of displeasure arose from 
findmg that he was engaged in secret mtiigues with Holkai and 
All Buhaelur, the partisans of Nana Fuinuwees , and that ho 
persisted in an intei course he had long kept up with the Nabob 
Vizier, in whose dominions he had at a former period sought 
refuge, when apprehensive of Smdia’s omnity At length, on pre- 
tence that the Gosaeen was employed in magical arts to take away 
his life, SSindia sent apaity of troops who seized Himmut Buhadur 
at Muttra and were conveying him to their mastei , but the camp 
of Ah Buhadur being contiguous to the load by which the jirisoner 
was bi ought, he contiived to elude his guards and gam the tent 
of All Bidiadur, befoie they could seouie him It was m vaui 
that Sindia lenionstiated , AIi Buliadur declared he could not 
suiiender the person of Himmut Buhadur without an older from 
the Peishwa , and in the meantime, befoie any aiisw'er could be 
obtained from Poona, he coimivcd at his escape to Lucknow 
The depaituie of the leader did not affect the great body of 
Gosaeens, as might have been the case at aii earlier period , they 
lemamed w'lth Smdia, and, beuig attached to his seiwice by habit, 
became inteimmgled with the rest of his irregular infantry 

But the most important of all the changes introduced by Smdia 
W’as the W'ell-organized, regular force, which he about this time 
laised, by augmenting the two battalions of De Boigne into a 
brigade, which was subsecjucntly at diffciont periods increased 
to three brigades A brigade consisted of eight battalions of 
seven himdied men each Attached to every brigade there 
were five hundred horse , and to each battalion five pieces 
of artillery, tw “0 six-pounder's, two thiee-poundei's, and a 
howitzer To provide for the regular payment of these troops. 
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he made over assignments of land to the chaige and management 
of De Boigne , to whom he allowed two per cent upon the net 
revenue, independent of his regular pay, which was ten thousand 
rupees a month A select body of irregular infantiy was attached 
to De Boigne’s force, to whose efficiency that officer greatly con- 
tributed by addmg a bayonet to then matchlocks The augmen- 
tation of De Boigne’s army was giadual, as was his tram of artillery, 
which consisted at last of upwards of two hundred pieces of cannon 
of different calibres Sixty of his best guns were cast by Mr. 
Sangstei, the officer already mentioned, who quitted the service of 
the Rana of Gohud, and entered that of Sindia under De Boigne 
His officers were Europeans of all nations , many of them British, 
and men very respectable by buth, education, and character ^ 
A.D. 1790 . — At the piesent conjuncture, in the commendement 
of the year 1790, Smdia had only raised one regular brigade 
His immediate views were duected to conciliate Holkai and Ah 
Buhadur, with the hope of obtammg then assistance in checkmg 
the mcursions of the Seiks , m humbling the Rajpoots, who con- 
tinued in opposition to his authority , and in securmg the depen- 
dence of Ismael Beg, who, it was appiehended, had seiious mten- 
tions of jommg the Rajpoots His leason for contemplating this 
fresh desertion are partly ascnbable to the artifice of Holkar, who, 
in order to occasion a rupture between him and Smdia, plundered 
some of the villages in his new Jagheer, which, though expressly 
contrary to Sindia’s wishes and mjunctions, was attributed by 
Ismael Beg to some mimical design on the part of that chief ® 
We shall, for the present however, leave Mahratta affairs m 
Hindoostan, and leturn to those of the Deccan 

1 Palmer’s dispatches General De Boigne 

2 Sindia’s letters. 
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FBOM A D 1787 TO A D. 1792 

A.D. 1787 . — At the period when Smdia retreated to Gwahor, 
we have observed that one reason which prevented Nana Piimu- 
wees from supportmg him with troops from the Deccan proceeded 
from fresh aggressions on the part of Tippoo , m fact, the latter 
scarcely permitted Hurry Punt to lecross the Kistna, when he 
retook Kittoor , and an army assembled at Bednore threatened 
a descent on the Mahratta temtoiies in the Concan As often 
happens with respect to the capncious conduct of the native 
princes of India, it is difficult to reconcile this procedure with the 
reasons which had so recently induced Tippoo to tender hasty 
proposals of peace Some of the English, from the vaiious 
rumours in circulation, concluded that it was a deception, con- 
trived with the consent of Nana Eurnuwees, preparatory to a 
general confederacy against the British , m which the Mahrattas, 
Nizam Ally, Tippoo, and the French had become parties In 
regard to the Mahiattas, there was no foundation for this supposi- 
tion, but there was reason to believe that Tippoo had renewed 
his engagements with the French, and that his designs wore more 
hostile to the Biitish than to the Mahrattas , but he wished to 
conceal his leal object until he could prepare his aimy and obtam 
effectual assistance from France Nana Furnuwees believed that 
the invasion of the Maliiatta teriitories was his chief object , 
and in the end of the year 1787 proposed to the Governor- General, 
Lord Cornwallis, through Mi Malet, to form on the part of the 
Peishwa a defensive alliance with the English, m order to contiol 
the overbearmg and ambitious spirit of Tippoo Lord Cornwallis, 
though impressed with a belief of the great importance of this 
offer, as essential to the safety of British India, was prohibited by 
Act of Parlmmont from accepting it. until Tippoo should bicak 

102 
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through his engagements by some unequivocal act or declaration 
of hostility. In declining it, therefore, he instructed Mr. Malet to 
offer general assurances of the smcere desire of the Governor- 
General to cultivate the friendship of the Peishwa’s government 
A.D. 1788 . — The reports of Tippoo’s hostile intentions 
became less prevalent durmg the early part of 1788 , and this 
apparent tranquillity afforded a favourable opportunity of carry- 
ing into effect the mtentions of the Governor-General respectmg the 
district of Guntoor, which, by the treaty concluded with Nizam 
Ally in 1768, ought to have been ceded to the English upon the 
death of Busalut Jung in 1782 Captain Rennaway was the agent 
deputed for the purpose of obtammg its surrender , but the motive 
of his mission was kept secret until he could reach Hyderabad, 
and preparations be completed at Madras for supportmg tho 
demand Soon after Captam Kennaway’s departure from Cal- 
cutta, it was again confidently reported that Tippoo was engaged 
in hostile machmations , that an attack made upon Tilli- 
cherry by the Raja of Cherika was at his instigation , and 
that he meditated the subjugation of the territories of the Raja 
of Travancore, the ally of the English, which formed an important 
prehmmary to the conquest of the British settlements m the south 
of India Captam Kennaway, m consequence of these reports, 
was instructed to confine his immediate commumcations to 
general expressions of the great desire of the Governor-General 
to mamtam the most amicable understandmg with the Soobeh 
of the Deccan m all affairs that might arise requuing adjustment 
But soon after, as appearances bespoke no immediate hostility 
on the part of Tippoo, and Nizam Ally seemed disposed to settle 
every thmg with the British Government m an equitable manner, 
the demand for Guntoor was mrwie and tho district given over 
without impediment, and almost without hesitation, m September, 
1788. Notwithstanding his appaient readiness, Nizam Ally was 
greatly mortified at findmg lumself compelled to suriender Guu- 
toor , but he was by this time sensible that, of the four great 
powers m India, his own was the weakest , and that without a 
steadfast alliance with some one of the other three, his sovemignty 
must be swallowed up The Mahiattas, from contiguity and from 
their claims and peculiar policy, he most dreaded , personally, 
he was mclmed to form an alliance with the Mahomedaii iidor 
of Mysore , but some of liis ministers, particulaily Moor Abdool 
IT — o 
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Kassim, m whom he had great confidence, strongly advised him 
to prefer a connexion with the English, and endeavoured to show 
by what means the late concession might be made mstrumental 
in effectmg the desired object. He proposed that as the English 
had obtamed possession of Guntoor, they should be called upon 
to fulfil those articles of the treaty of 1768, by which they had 
agreed to furnish the Hyderabad state with two battahons and 
SIX pieces of cannon , to reduce the territories of Tippoo, and to 
pay the Soobeh of the Deccan a certain annual tiibute Nizam 
Ally, accedmg to these suggestions, dispatched Meer Abdool 
Kassim to Calcutta, for the purpose of obtammg the concurrence 
of the Governor-General With his habitual duphcity, however, 
Nizam AUy at the same time sent another envoy to Tippoo, 
proposmg a strict and mdissoluble union between the Mahomedan 
states , to which Tippoo declared his readmess to subscribe, on 
conditiott-of an mtermarnage m their families , but the Moghul 
haughtily rejected such a connexion, and the negotiation ter- 
mmated 

A.D. 1789. — ^When the envoy deputed to Calcutta submitted 
his proposals, the Governor-General found himself under consider- 
able embarrassment No specific revisal of the political relations 
between the English and Nizam Ally had taken place smce the 
treaty of 1768 , but the treaty of Madras, between the English 
and Hyder m 1769, and that of Mangalore with Tippoo m 1784, 
had each recognized both father and son as lawful sovereigns of that 
territory , of which, by the treaty with Nizam Ally m 1768, 
Hyder was declared usurper , and of which the English had then 
arrogated to themselves the certamty of a speedy reduction. 
The Governor-General was, as already mentioned, prohibited by 
Act of Parhament from entermg on any new treaty, without express 
authority from the Court of Directors , but he was particularly 
desirous of securing the alliance both of Nizam Ally and the 
Mahrattas, in consequence of his belief in Tippoo’ s hostile pro- 
ceedings, already commencmg by an attempt to subjugate 
Travancore, without appearing as a party in the aggression 
The proposed alliance of the Mahrattas Lord Cornwallis had been 
constrained to decline , but the danger which now more distinctly 
threatened, and the covert nature of Tippoo’s operations, which 


^ His name was Hafiz Fureed-ud-deen Khan, 
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precluded proofs wholly sufficient for legal justification, induced 
Lord Cornwallis to adopt a line of conduct more objectionable 
than an avowed defensive alliance In reply to Meer Abdool 
Kassim’s application. Lord Cornwallis explamed the reason of 
his inability to perform that part of the treaty of 1768 which 
related to the conquest of the Carnatic Balaghaut , but by a letter 
which he now wrote to Nizam Ally, which letter he declared 
equally bmding as a treaty, he promised that should the English 
at any future period obtam possession of the tenitory in question, 
they would then perform then engagements to him and to the 
Mahrattas This promise certainly implied at least an eventual 
mtention of subdumg Tippoo, and that inference was strengthened 
by an explanation of a part of the treaty, relative to the two 
battalions , which was before eqmvocal Instead of being furnished 
with these battahons, as before expressed, when they could be 
spared, they were now to be sent, when required, and to be paid 
for at the same rate as they cost the Company , merely on condi- 
tion that they were never to be employed against the allies of the 
British Government These allies were at the same tune expressly 
named , the Mahrattas were mduded, but Tippoo was omitted. 

Tippoo considered this letter as a treaty of offensive alliance 
against hun He was now at less pams to conceal his intended 
mvasion of Tiavancore, and his imsuccessful attack on the Imes,^ 
which he headed m person, was of course considered to 
29& ) ^ declaration of war Nana Fumuwees no sooner 

' heard of it than he made specific proposals to the 
Governor-General, through Mr Malet, m name both of his own 
master and of Nizam Ally , which with slight modifica- 


A.D. 

1790. 


tions were accepted A preliminary agreement was 
settled on the 29th March, and a treaty, offensive and 
defensive, was concluded at Poona on the 1st June, between Mr 
Malet on the part of the Company and Nana Fumuwees 
part both of the Peishwa and Nizam Ally , by 
' which, these native powers stipulated that an army of 
26,000 horse should attack Tippoo’s northern possessions before 


1 [The fines of Travanoore consisted of a rampart oovermg tbuty 
miles of the northern frontier of the State Travancore was m alliance 
with, and under the protection of, the Company, and Lord Comwalhs 
treated Xipu’s attack as an act of war agamst the Company. (O.H I., 
p 559 ) See also Tiavancore Slate Manual (1900), i 394.] 
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and during the rams, and reduce as much as possible of his 
territory. That after the rams, they should act agamst Tippoo 
with their utmost means, and m case the Governor-General should 
require the aid of 10,000 horse to co-operate with the English 
army, that number was also to be furnished within one month 
from the tune of their being demanded, but mamtamed at the 
expense of the Company’s Government Both states were to be 
allowed two battalions, and their expense was to be defrayed by 
the Peishwa and Nizam Ally respectively, at the same rate as 
they cost the Company AU conquests were to be equally shared, 
unless the English, by bemg first m the field, had reduced any 
part of the enemy’s territory before the allied forces entered on 
the campaign, m which case the allies were to have no claim to 
any part of such acquisition The Polygars and Zumeendars, 
formerly dependent on the Peishwa and Nizam Ally, or those 
who had been un 3 ustly deprived of their lands by Hyder and 
Tippoo, were to be re-mstated m their territory on paying a 
nuzur at the tune of them re-establishment, which should be 
equally divided among the confederates, but afterwards they 
were to be tributary to Nizam Ally and the Peishwa, respectively. 
It was also stipulated that, if after the conclusion of peace 
Tippoo should attack any of the contracting parties, the others 
became bound to unite against him ^ 

The treaty was not finally concluded by Nizam Ally until 4th 
July, as he hoped by proorastmation to obtam the guarantee of 
the British Government, not sunply, as he pretended, to ensure 
protection to his territories from the Mahrattas durmg the absence 
of his tioops on service, but to procure the mterposition of the 
English m the settlement of the Mahratta claims, which, even 
where just, he had neither disposition nor ability to pay , and 
he foresaw that a day of reckonmg was at no great distance 
Lord Cornwallis, viewmg the proposal simply as stated, could not 
accede to it without givmg umbrage to the Maluattas , but he 
assured Nizam Ally of his disposition to strengthen the con- 
nexion between the two governments, when it could be efiected 

1 [The treaty, which contains fourteen articles, will be found at 
pp. 630-2 of Porrest’s Selections (Marafha Senes), vol i Excluding 
the Chief of Savanur, the Polygars and Zamlndais, whose names are 
mentioned in Article 10, were nine in number, among them being 
the chiefs of Chitaldriig, Beliary and Kittur.] 
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consistently with good faith and a due regard to subsisting 
engagements with other allies 

The first campaign of the English against Tippoo in this war 
was conducted by General Medows. It commenced on the 26th 
May, 1790, and termmated by the return of the army to Madras on 
the 27th January, 1791 The advantages obtamed were by no 
means mconsiderable, but not so great as had been anticipated. 
General Medows, with the Madras army, mvaded Tippoo’s 
territory from the south, and reduced Caroor, Dmdigul, Counba- 
toor, and Palghaut , whilst Colonel Hartley,^ with a detachment 
of the Bombay army, assailed it from the west, gallantly attacked 
and routed a strong corps m the neighbourhood of Cahcut, and 
a reinforcement bemg brought from Bombay by General Sir 
Robert Abercromby, who assumed the command, the provmce of 
Malabar was soon cleared of Tippoo’s troops “ 

The Mahratta and Moghul armies had been declared ready to 
take the field before the march of General Medows m May ; but 
Nizam AUy, as we have seen, did not finally sign the treaty till 
July, and Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhun, the officer appomted to 
command the Mahiatta army, did not receive his commission 
to raise and equip his troops imtil 6th May , on which 
(May 5.) day he had his audience of leave from the Peishwa 
and nnmediately set out for his own Jagheer at Tasgaom,® 
to make the necessary arrangements The two battalions with 
their artillery,* which by the treaty the English had engaged to 
(20th ) ^*^***®^> sailed from Bombay about the 20th May, dis- 
embarked on the 29th at Simgumeshwur (the same place 
(29th.) Sumbhajee was made prisoner by the Moghuls 

(June upwards of a century before), and ascended the Ambah 

10.) Ghaut by the 10th June, although the natural difficulties 

* This is the same officer with whem the reader is already well 
acquainted 

2 Bombay and Bengal Records Col Wilks, &o. 

2 [Tasgaon is now the headquarters of a tdluka of Satara District, 
on the Southern Maratha Railway. The walls, which once surrounded 
the town and were pierced by four gates, are new rumed Within 
stands the family mansion of the Patvardhans, also enclosed by walls 
and three fortified gates, of which the northernmost was blocked up 
on the death of Parasuram Bhau (Pureshram Bhow) in 1799. {I O. 
Bom , 1609, 1 . 663 )] 

‘ The 8th and llth battalions of native infantry, one company of 
European artillery, and two oompames of gun Lascars, with six field- 
pieces. 
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of that stupendous pass were much increased by the setting-m 
of the monsoon On the 18th the detachment arrived at Koompta, 
a village withm a few mdes of Tasgaom, when the 
(18th .) commander, Captam Little, found that not above two 
thousand horse had as yet assembled. Two Carcoons 
had been sent to meet and accompany the British detachment on 
its march from the coast, and the many artificial delays and 
difficulties raised by these Bramm conductors, to prolong the 
march and conceal then want of preparation, were now 
explamed. The ddatormesa of theMahrattas appeared ambiguous 
to the English, especially as it was found that Tippoo’s wukeels 
were still at Poona, where they were allowed to remam, as 
subsequently avowed by that court, m the vam hope that Tippoo 
would endeavour to purchase then neutrality , for, although the 
Mahrattas had really no mtention of breakmg their engagements 
with the English, this mode of obtaming a supply of money from 
a tributary who owed so much was by them considered wholly 
justifiable On the 5th of August, however, the wukeels 
'Aug. 5.) were finally dismissed, but Pureshram Bhow did not 
cross the Kistna imtil the 11th , at which time, ui 
(11th.) addition to the British detachment, he had only five 
thousand horse and about one-thud of that number of 
infantry In the couise of a few days he was joined by a body 
of horse belonging to the Pntee Needhee , and a separate body of 
one thousand horse, whom it was at first proposed to attach exclu- 
sively to the British detachment, also joined under the partisan 
officer named Dhondoo Punt Gokla, origmally an agent super - 
mtendmg a part of the marine establishment at Viziadroog His 
horse were not contmued with the detachment as proposed , but 
the intention of thus employmg them was the commencement of 
a connexion between Gokla’s family and the English , by whose 
influence Bappoo Gokla, the nephew of Dhondoo Punt, was raised 
to high rank at the Peishwa’s court, where ive shall ultimately see 
him, by no imcommon i evolution, an active enemy of the British 
government 

(Aug. 25.) — Hostilities on the part of the Mahrattas against 
Tippoo commenced on the 26th August by an attack upon a 
fortified village, from which the Mahrattas expelled the garrison 
with trifimg loss As they advanced, the country was rapidly 
occupied The inhabitants assisted to expel Tippoo’s Sebundees, 
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but,the latter were easily reconciled to a change of masters, enlisted 
with Pureshiam Bhow, and aided him m coUectmg the outstand- 
ing revenue The Mahratta force, daily 3 omed by small parties^ 
soon amounted to ten thousand horse and three thousand infantry, 
exclusive of Captain Little’s detachment With this 
180 ““y Pureshram Bhow arrived before Dharwar on the 

18th September, and after much unnecessary exposure 
and considerable loss m reconnoitrmg, commenced the siege by 
flrmg cannon from a great distance durmg the day and with- 
drawmg them at night , an absurd practice not unusual with 
Mahrattas 

In the Carnatic, south of the Toongbuddra, Tippoo had 
stationed two officers, Budr-ul-Zeman Khan and Kootub-ud- 
deen, at the head of about five thousand men, a few of whom were 
cavalry, but the greater part regular infantry The Moghuls, 
as the Mahrattas were proceeding towards Dharwar, moved from 
Pangul to cross the Kistna in order to besiege Kopaul and Buhadur 
Benda ; on which Kootub-ud-deen, with the whole of the horse 
and a part of the mfantry, advanced to observe their motions, 
whilst Budr-ul-Zeman threw himself into Dharwar The defences 
of this fortress are prmcipally of mud, and though irregular, and 
now greatly decayed, were then very strong It is situated in a 
plam, havmg an outer and an inner ditch from twenty-five to 
thirty feet wide and nearly as many feet deep Adjommg to 
the fort on the south side and outfiankmg it to the eastward is a 
town or Pettah, defended by a low mud wall and a ditch of no 
strength The garrison, on being remforced, consisted of seven 
thousand regular and three thousand irregular mfantry 
(Oct. 30.)The first operation of any consequence was an attack 
on a party of the enemy who had advanced outside the 
town, but were driven back with the loss of three guns and a 
considerable proportion of killed and woimded, prmcipally from 
the fire of the British troops By their exertions also the Pettah 
was stormed and taken , Captam Little, the commander, and 
Lieutenant Forster were the first who mounted the wall, and 
both were wounded, the former severely, the latter mortally. 
This acquisition, which cost the British detachment sixty-two 
men in killed and wounded, was made ovei to a body of Mahrattas 
under Appa Sahib the son of Pureshram Bhow , but no sooner had 
the Biitish returned to their camp than the garrison sallied, and 
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a very severe conflict ensued in the Pettah , five hundred Mah- 
rattas were killed, and a still greater number of the garrison. 
Although the advantage was rather on the side of the Mahrattas, 
Appa Sahib withdrew his troops to camp and permitted the 
garrison to re-ocoupy the town. After a truce, in order to allow 
each party to burn and bury their dead, the Mahrattas, who were 
ashamed agam to call m the aid of the British detach- 
(Dec. 18.) ment, attacked and retook the Pettah themselves The 
feeble and absurd operations, however, which generally 
distmguish Mahratta sieges, were never more conspicuous than 
on the present occasion It must ever be a reflection upon those 
under whose orders the auxiliary force from Bombay was equipped, 
that there was no efScient battermg tram to assist the operations 
of the Mahrattas : whose aid, if so supphed, might have con- 
tributed much more to the success of the war In the first instance 
it was excusable, because it might have been expected that the 
Mahrattas, if unprepared with battering cannon, would not employ 
themselves m sieges , but Captam lattle had early represented how 
necessary it became to send some heavy guns, ammimition and 
stores, not merely to save the credit of the British arms, but to 
ensure some useful co-operation on the part of their Mahratta 
allies No battering tram was sent, but a battalion of Europeans 
and another native corps were dispatched imder Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frederick, who arrived in camp before Dharwar on 
the 28th December, and assumed command of the British 
force. 

A.D. 1790. — Every possible exertion was made by Colonel 
Fiedeiick. Piueshram Bhow’s artillery was manned by Em’o- 
peans but the guns were old, clumsy, and nearly unserviceable , 
so scanty was the supply of ammunition that they were 
fiequently silent for days together, and the garrison on these 
occasions never failed to make a complete repair m the mtended 
breach A considerable quantity of powder was at length obtained, 
but a prospect of its bemg agam wholly expended 
(Feb. 7.) induced Colonel Frederick to attempt the assault before 
the breach was entuely practicable He would probably 
have succeeded ; but at the moment when the troops were to 
pass the ditch, the fascmes, which they had thrown into it, were 
set on fire and so rapidly consumed, that it became necessary to 
retire to the trenches In this attempt the British detachment 
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lost eiglity-flve men The chagnn occasioned by failure, followed 
by a series of harassmg delays, operating on an ardent mmd and 
a debilitated constitution, proved fatal to Colonel 
13th ) died on the 13th March, and was succeeded 

m the command of the detaeliment by Major Sartorius 
Mateiials were furnished so spaimgly that little impression was 
made by the batteries , but the Mahrattas carried on the approaches 
after their own manner, by runnmg trenches and diggmg mmes 
under the glacis. Frequent sallies, with various success, were made 
by the garrison , at length, after a protracted siege of twenty-mne 
weeks, a lodgement having been effected by the Mahrattas and 
the English on the eiest of the glacis, the brave veteran Budr-ul- 
Zeman Edian capitulated The troops, with all the honours 
of war, were allowed to march out of the fortress, 
(April 4.) which was taken possession of by the confederates 
on the 4th of April But the late garrison had only 
moved a short distance when they were attacked by the 
Mahi-attas, the greater part of them dispersed, and their com- 
mandant wounded, overpowered, and with several others made 
prisoner It apjiears that Budr-ul-Zeman Khan had stipulated 
to surrender the fort, ammunition, and stores, m their actual 
condition, but the Mahrattas, havmg discovered that he had 
destroyed them after the capitulation was made, upbraided him 
with Ills want of faith , and accused Hyder, Tippoo, and himself, 
of habitual violation of their engagements, particularly m regard 
to Gootee and Nurgoond Their accusations were just ; but 
Budr-ul-Zeman Khan, enraged at the msult, drew his sword, and 
his troops followed his example , the lesult of the fray proved as 
above related Though the cucuinstances may induce us to 
believe that there was no premeditated treachery, the subsequent 
confinement of Budr-ul-Zeman Khan and several other prisoners 
reflects disoiedit on the conduct of Pmeshram Bhow ^ 

Before the fall of Dharwar the British army had been some time 
in the fleld Its first campaign against Tippoo m this war 
termmated, as we have alieady biiofly mentioned, on the 27th 
January On the 29th of the same month Lord Cornwallis 
assumed the command of the army and marched on the 5th 
February towards Vellore, where he concentrated his forces and 

I Narrative of Capt Little’s detachment. Wilks, Moor, Bombay 
Records, Mahratta MSS and Letters. 
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advanced to Bangalore, which he invested on the 5th March, and 
earned it by assault on the night of the 21st of that month. 
This success tended to discourage the enemy and stimulate the 
allies to exertion The faU of Bangalore had some share m m- 
duenemg the surrender of Dharwar and also of Kopaul, besieged 
by the Moghuls, which was shortly afterwards given up, as was 
Buhadur Benda The Moghuls, according to the treaty, were 
supported by two battalions of Madi’as native mfantry, in the 
same manner as the Mahrattas were aided from Bombay. An 
army of thirty thousand Mahrattas, of which 25,000 were horse, 
marched from Poona on the 1st January, under the com- 
mand of Hurry Punt Phurkay , advanced by Punderpoor 
and Sorapoor, forded the Kistna, where it is jomed by 
the Beema, and proceeded to Geddawal, whence Hurry Punt 
directed the mam body of his army to contmue its route to 
Kurnoul, whilst he proceeded to Paungul with an escort of two 
thousand cavalrj', for the purpose of conferring personally with 
Nizam Ally, whose court was then held at that frontier position, 
whence he affected to direct the operations of his field army At 
this conference it was agreed by Nizam Ally and by Hurry Punt, 
on the part of his master the Peishwa, that they should abide by 
the terms of the treaty with the English, but only so far as might 
humble Tippoo, without absolutely annihilatmg his power. 
After the interview Hurry Punt joined his army at Kurnoul, 
where he remained some tune, until hearmg of the capture of 
Bangalore he sent forward 10,000 horse with orders to endeavour 
to jom Lord Cornwallis, m which he had been anticipated by the 
Moghuls , a body of that strength having effected a jimction 
with the English army on the 13th of April, after routing the party 
of Kootub-ud-deen, which we had occasion to mention, before 
the siege of Dharwar But the Mahrattas, on arrivmg some 
days afterwards at Anuntpoor, found that Lord Cornwallis had 
advanced towards Sermgapatam They therefore halted until 
jomed by Hurry Punt with the mam army, when the whole 
moved on to Sera It having occurred to the Mahratta com- 
mander to try the effect of suinmonmg the place, Sera was most 
unexpectedly surrendered, and found full of stores and in high 
order This success mduced Hurry Punt to detach a party under 
Bulwunt Soob Rao to besiege Mudgeeiy, situated twenty miles 
to the east of Sera , after which leaving a strong garrison in his 
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new acquisition, he proceeded to join the army at Sermgapatam.^ 
The other Mahi’atta army, actmg on the north-western quarter 
of Tippoo’s territory, whose operations before Dharw'ar have been 
detailed, was now also advancmg by orders from Hurry Punt 
towards Senngapatam After the termination of the siege of 
Dharwar, a part of the British detachment was recalled to Bombay, 
and Captam Little with three native battalions, the two with 
which he entered on the campaign havmg been much weakened 
by casualties, contmued with Pureshram Bhow The possession 
of Dharwar and the forts taken by the Moghuls gave the allies 
a strong hold on the coimtry situated between the Kistna and 
Toongbuddra , Hooshgul and several other places of less note 
surrendered to Pureshram Bhow at the first summons , and the 
occupation of the country, with the consequent realization of 
revenue, became so mvitmg to the Mahratta general that he soon 
evmced a greater care of his own mterests, than those of the con- 
federacy It was recommended that he should jom the Bombay 
army imder General Abereromby, then on its march from Malabar 
towards the capital of Mysore, through the territory of a friendly 
chieftain, the Raja of Koorg Tlie Mahratta army under Puresh- 
ram Bhow had been greatly mcreased durmg the siege of Dhar- 
war , he crossed the Toongbuddra on the 22d April, and arrived 
withm twenty-four miles of Chittledroog on the 29th of that 
month Several fortified towns surrendered without resistance, 
and Mycondah was besieged by a detachment from his army ; 
but when urged by Captam Little to advance in the direction by 
which General Abereromby was expected, or send on a part of 
his troops, he objected to it as imsafe and contmued his system 
of coUectmg from the sunoundmg country, until summoned by 
Hurry Punt to accompany him to Sermgapatam * Mrhilst Hurry 
Punt marched south-west, Pureshram Bhow moved south-east. 
Their armies were united at Nagmungulum on the 24th of May, 
and on the ensumg day they advanced to Mailgotta But 
although thus near the capital, where they knew then allies were 
encamped, they had not been able to convey any intimation of 
their approach to Lord Cornwallis, as every letter was intercepted 
by the admiiable activity of Tippoo’s moimted Beruds This 
circumstance is considered very discreditable to Huny Punt and 

* Hurry Punt’s dispatches 

® Mahratta MS and Letters Captam Little’s dispatches. iS-C. 
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Pureshram Bhow by their own countrymen , and it was matter 
of most serious regret to Lord Cornwallis that he had remamed 
Ignorant of their approach. 

After the Moghul cavalry jomed him, as already noticed. Lord 
ComwaUis lesolved to undertake the siege of Sermgapatam, and 
du’ected General Abercromby to move forward from the westward, 
for the purpose of ]ommg him at that capital As the grand 
army advanced from the northward, Tippoo burnt the viUages, 
destroyed the forage, and drove off both the inhabitants and their 
cattle, so that the apace on which the army moved was a desert, 
and the condition of its cattle and horses soon proved the efficacy 
of this mode of defence On the 16th, Tippoo made a stand at 
Ankera, but was defeated, and on the 19th, Lord 

(May.) Cornwallis encamped at Caniambaddy, to the west of 
Sermgapatam. But the battle he had gamed on the 
16th, and his position at the gates of the capital, were advantages 
more than coimterbalanced by the state of his cattle, and the 
alarmmg scarcity which prevailed m his camp ^ The want of 
forage and provisions, aggravated by the presence of the useless 
and wasteful Moghul horse, soon became so much felt that, 
combmed with the lateness of the season. Lord Cornwallis aban- 
doned all hope of bemg able to reduce Sermgapatam before the 
monsoon , he therefore sent orders to General Abercromby to 
return to Malabar , destroyed his own battermg guns and heavy 
stores, raised the siege, and on the 26th May marched towards 
Mailgotta, from which place the Mahrattas had also moved that 
moinmg Great was the surprise of the English army, when large 
bodies of horse were seen advanomg, of whose approach they had 
no mtimation Conceivmg them to be enemies, preparations 
weie at first made to treat them as such , but their real character 
was soon discovered, and thou^ not unclouded with regret and 

^ [Wilks {Historical Sketches of the South of India, &c) gives full 
details of the sufferings of Lord Comwalhs’s troops. V. A Smith 
{0 H I , p 660) remarks that if the Marathas with their supplies had 
only arrived a few days earher, the war might have been ended trium- 
phantly. ‘Lord Cornwallis bought the fuither aid or neutrality 
of the mercenary Marathas with funds provided by seizing the Com- 
pany’s silver on its way to Chma In those days modern financial 
facihtiek did not exist ' There was no paper money, no funded debt, 
and no machinery of extensive credit Each campaign had to be 
financed by chests full of com, and the amazmgly cumbrous arrange- 
ments for transport and][supply were of a mediaeval character.’] 
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disappointment, their arrival was hailed with great joy, as the 
ample supplies of the Mahratta Bazars afforded immediate rehef 
to the famished camp That we may not unjustly detract from 
the merit of the Mahratta commanders, as they have been accused 
of self-mterested motives m the readmess with which they per- 
mitted their Bazar followers to seU to aU comers . it is proper to 
mention that, though their followers took advantage of the period 
to raise the price of gram, then own troops suffered by the scarcity 
which for a few days ensued Hurry Punt’s dispatches evmce a 
very humane and laudable anxiety to alleviate the distress of 
his allies The junction of the Mahrattas near the spot where 
Tnmbuck Rao Mama had gained the victory over Hyder m 
1771, was considered by them an omen particularly propitious 
The confederate armies remamed for ten days m the neighbour- 
hood of Sermgapatam, m order to allow time for the convoys of 
gram, expected by the Malirattas, to jom the camp after which, 
the whole moved to Nagmungulum Hurry Punt proposed that 
they should proceed to Sera and take possession of the whole 
country between that place and the Kistna Lord Cornwallis, 
however, considered it of prior importance to reduce the Bara- 
mahal and the coimtry m the neighbourhood of Bangalore, m 
order to facilitate the approach of the necessary supplies from 
Madras Hurry Punt urged similar reasons m support of his own 
proposal, and was naturally seconded by the Moghuls ; but as 
both depended on the English artillery and military stores, they 
yielded to the wishes of the Governor-General. The army moved 
forward by very slow marches, necessary to the English from the 
exhausted state of their cattle, and the motions of the confederates 
were regulated accordingly The fort of Oosoor was evacuated 
on the approach of the grand army Pureshram Bhow, accom- 
panied by Captam Little’s battalions, was detached towards 
Sera for the purpose of keepmg open the northern commimication 
and overawmg the country which had already submitted. 
Nidjigul surrendered to Pureshram Bhow, and the Kilhdar of 
Davaraydroog promised to give it up, provided a part of the 
British detachment was sent to take possession , but on approach- 
ing the fort they were fired upon, and as Puresliram Bhow had 
not the means of reducing it, ho burnt the Pettah m revenge, 
and proceeded to Sera Bemg desirous of retummg to tlie 
north-west, he assigned want of forage as a reason for hastily 
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■withdra-wing to Chittledroog, where he surpiised and out off three 
hundred of its garrison, who happened to be outside and neglected to 
seek timely protection m the fort Pureshram Bhow long mdulged 
hopes of obtauung possession of this stronghold by geducmg 
the garrison , but all his attempts proved abortive ; he however 
took several fortified places m its viemity. 

With regard to the operations of the other troops at a distance 
from the grand army, Bulwimt Soob Rao, the officer sent by Hurry 
Punt to besiege Mudgeery, did not succeed m gammg possession 
of it, but he left a detachment in the Pettah and went on to 
Makleedroog, Bhusmag, and Ruttengerry, of all which he took 
possession ^ The army of Nizam Ally, with the two Madras 
battahons which contmued to the northward, took Gandicottah 
on the Pennar and laid siege to Gurrumcondah 
The operations of Lord Cornwallis, after his retreat from Sermga- 
patam, until the season should admit of his renewing the siege, 
were chiefly m the Baramahal, the whole of which he reduced, 
except the strong hiU-fort of Kistnagheery, which he mtended 
to blockade ; but previous to this arrangement one of Tippoo’s 
detachments, under Kummur-ud-deen, havmg surprised and cut 
ofi the party of Mahrattas left by Bulwunt Soob Rao at Mudgeery, 
the report of this circumstance was magnified mto the total defeat 
and dispersion of Pureshram Bhow’s army, and mduced Lord 
ComwaUis to proceed to Bangalore without formmg the intended 
blockade After hearing the true state of the case, he resolved 
on reducmg the forts between Bangalore and Gurrumcondah, in 
the siege of which last the Moghul troops were still occupied. 
The whole tract soon fell , and amongst other places of strength 
the hiU-fort of Nundidroog, when a part of the battermg ti-am 
used m its reduction was sent off to assist the Moghuls at Gurrum- 
condah, whither also most of their horse repaired 

By the begmnmg of December, Lord Cornwallis’s army had 
assembled at Bangalore and might have advanced to Seringa- 
patam, but the Bombay troops had a difficult march to perform 
before they could jom , and Pureshram Bhow, though directed 
to be prepared to support their advance, remamed on pretence of 
sickness near Chittledroog The Moghuls loitered with the camp 
at Gurrumcondah , and although Hurry Punt contmued with 


Hurry Punt’s dispatches 
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Lord Comwallis, the greater part of his troops were dispersed on 
various pretexts, but m reality to occupy the distiicts and to 
collect as much money as they could As circumstances thus 
detamed Lord Cornwallis from the mam object of leducmg the 
capital, he in the meantime laid siege to the forts m his route. 
Savendroog^ and Ootradroog were taken, Ramgheery, Shevin- 
gheery and Hooliordroog surrendered 

The Moghul army, after months spent before Gurrumcondah in 
a series of opeiations still more feeble than those of the Mahrattas 
before Dharwar, neie at length put m possession of the lower fort 
by the exertions of Captam Read, the officer who had succeeded 
to the command of the English detachment ^ The Moghuls havmg 
resigned all hope of reducmg the upper fort, bemg anxious to jom 
in the siege of Seringapatam, determined to mask it, and for that 
puipose a considerable body of troops was left under Hafiz 
Fureed-u-deen Khan, a part of whom, under his personal com- 
mand, he kept m the lower fort, and a small body was encamped at 
a little distance on the south side, under the orders of Azim Khan, 
the eon of the Nabob of Kumoul, and a Frenchman who had 
assumed the name of Smith These arrangements being com- 
pleted, the mam body moved on with the intention of jommg 
Lord Cornwallis, but they were speeddy recalled m consequence of 
an unexpected attack on the blockadmg party, many of whom 
were killed, and Hafiz Fureed-u-deen, havmg been made prisoner, 
was basely murdered from motives of revenge , he havmg been 
the envoy through whom the offer of marriage on the part of 
Tippoo was sent, which was md^antly refused by Nizam Ally. 
The Frenchman Smith was also taken and put to death On 
the retmn of the mam body of the Moghuls, Tippoo’s troops, who 
were headed by his eldest son Futih Hyder, retired and left the 


^ [Savandrug (Savendroog) was the most famous of the hill-fortresses 
of Mysore, and commanded the communication between Bangalore 
and Sermgapatam Tipu rejoiced when he heard of Lord Cornwallis’s 
resolve to take it, declaring that one-half of the English army would 
perish by sickness, the other half by the sword On December 10, 
1791, the troops appeared before the fortress, and eleven days later 
carried it by assault Lord Cornwallis, ‘ sitting m one of the batteries, 
was a witness of the courage of his troops.’ (Extract from a private 
letter of Decembei 23, 1791, forwarded by Sir Charles Malet, prmted 
on pp 533, 534, Foiiest’s Selectwns )] 

“ Bombay Records Col Wilks 
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Moghuls to strengthea their party m the lower fort ^ This 
arrangement bemg again completed, the Moghul army moved on 
and jomed Lord Cornwallis at Ootradroog on the 25th January, 
1792 

We have noticed the delay of the Mahratta commanders in 
coUectmg then- detachments, and m engagmg actively with the 
English m the operations agamst the capital The object of 
Hurry Punt was obviously plunder, but that of Pureshram Bhow 
extended to the long-meditated Mahratta scheme of obtammg 
possession of the district of Bednore Pureshram Bhow conceived 
that the present opportunity, whilst aided by a body of British 
troops at his absolute disposal, was too favourable to be omitted. 
Though fully mformed by Lord Cornwallis of the general plan 
of operations, m which he was requested to co-operate, he no 
sooner saw the English army engaged m besiegmg the fortresses 
already mentioned, on its route towards Seimgapatam, than he 
directed his march straight towards Bednore Hooly Onore 
having been assaulted and taken by the British de- 
{Deo.21.)tachment, the Mahratta general oontmued his advance 
along the left bank of the Toong, mtendmg to reduce 
the fort of Sunoga But at that place, besides the regular garrison, 
there was a force consistmg of seven thousand infantry, eight 
hundred horse, and ten guns, under the command of Reza Sahib, 
one of Tippoo’s relations, who, on the approach of the Mahrattas, 
either from not deemmg his position advantageous or with a view 
to attack Pureshram Bhow when engaged in the siege, qmtted 
Ins entrenchments close to the walls of the fort and took post 
m a thick jungle a few miles to the south-west of it His position 
was uncommonly strong, havmg the river Toong on his right, 
a steep hill covered with impenetrable underwood on his left, 
and his front protected and concealed, both by underwood and 
a deep ravme, full of tall and close bamboos, than which no trees 
form a stronger defence. One load only ran through this jjosition, 
but it was more clear and open to the rear Pureshram 
(Dec.29.)Bhow came m sight of the fort on the mommg of the 
29th December , but mstead of attackmg, made a 
considerable circmt to avoid it, and contmued his route towards 
the position occupied by Beza Sahib. Having an-ived m its 

1 Letter from Lieut. Stewart, 1st assistant to the Besident at 
Hyderabad 
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neighbourhood, the mam army took up its groimd of encampment ; 
but Appa Sahib advanced towards the enemy with a body of 
oavalry Pureshram Bhow requested of Captam Little to leave 
eight companies for the protection of the camp, and move on vi ith 
the rest of the battalions to support his son, which he immediately 
did The closeness of the country rendered the attack of cavahy 
impracticable , and Captam Little’s three battalions on this 
memorable occasion mustered about eight htmdred bayonets 1 
Notwithstandmg the comparative insignificance of his numbers, 
he did not hesitate m movmg down on the enemy's position the 
irregular infantry of the Mahrattas following in his rear Captain 
Little, for the purpose of ascertainmg the manner m which the 
enemy was posted, and aware of the advantage of keepmg his 
strength in reserve m such a situation, went forward with one 
battahon , and as the fire opened, he directed two companies 
to advance on the enemy’s right and two other companies to 
attack their left, whilst the rest were engaged with the centre 
Every attempt to penetrate mto the jungle was warmly opposed, 
but the enemy’s right seemed the pomt most assailable, though 
defended with obstinacy. Two companies were sent to reinforce 
the two engaged on the right , but Lieutenants Doolon and 
Bethune, who led them, were wounded successively The 
grenadier company under Lieutenant Moor ^ was sent to their 

^ Author of the interesting narrative of the operations of Captam 
Little’s detachment [Lieutenant Moor was bom in 1771, and ap- 
pointed a cadet m the East India Company’s service m 1782, arriving 
in Madras in April 1783 He was promoted lieutenant m September 
1788, and three months later was adjutant and quartermaster of the 
9th Battalion N I He was of the storming-party in the assault of 
Dharwar on February 7, 1791, and on June 13 was shot in the shoulder 
whilst heading an assault on a hill-fort near Bangalore He rejoined 
his corps four months later, and was agam wounded in the action 
described by Grant Duff Dunng sick-leave he wrote 'A narrative 
of the operations of Captain lattle’s detachment, ttc ’ (London, 1794, 
4to) In 1796 he re-embarked for Bombay with the brevet rank of 
captain, and in July 1799 was appomted garrison-storekeeper at 
Bombay, a post which he held till his departure from India in February 
1803 Moor retired from the Company’s service m 1806, receiving a 
special pension in addition to his half-pay, and died on February 26, 
1848 In 1810 he published his well-known Hvndu Pantheon. His 
other works were H^ndu Infantieidej an Aeoonnt of the J^eaeutes Adopted 
for Suppresstng the Praettoe (London, 1811), and Ortental PiatjmcrUe 
(1834) He was a member of the Royal Society and of the Society of 
Antiquaries ] 

11 — 1 ? 
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support , that officer also fell disabled Six companies of the 11th 
battalion were then brought forward, and Brigadier-Major Ross, 
who directed them, was killed. The Sepoys repeatedly pene- 
trated a short distance mto the jimgle , but most of their Euro- 
pean officers bemg wounded, they could not keep their ground. 
The Mahratta infantry on every advance rushed forward tumul- 
tuously, but were dnven back m disorderly flight, which 
only added to the general slaughter and contributed to the 
confusion of the regular mfantry , but Captam Little, watchmg 
the opportunities when his men’s mmds required support, with 
that admirable judgement and gallantry which have on so many 
occasions distmguished the officers of British Sepoys, rallied, 
cheered, and reanimated them , sent on parts of the reserve, 
and continued the apparently unequal struggle with steady reso- 
lution At last the whole reserve was ordered up . the action 
contmued with fresh spirit, and a small party got through the 
jungle mto the enemy’s camp Captam Little, who immediately 
perceived the importance of this advantage, skilfully prepared 
a strong body to support them. This remforcement he headed 
m person, and arrived m time to secure the retreat of the small 
advanced party which had given way on their officer bemg 
wounded, and were completely overpowered and flymg , rallymg, 
however, at Captam Little’s word, and seemg themselves seconded 
they turned on their pursuers with fresh energy. The enemy 
began to waver The whole detachment was ordered to press 
forward Captam Thomson of the artillery and the few Euro- 
pean officers that remamed, imitatmg the example of then gallant 
commander, led on with the greatest animation, drove the enemy 
from every pomt, and thus gamed this well-fought battle The 
Mahrattas rushed forward with their usual avidity to share the 
plunder, and were useful m the pursuit, which Captam Little 
contmued m the most persevermg manner until he had taken 
every one of the guns and rendered his victory as dispintmg and 
injurious to the enemy as it was creditable and cheermg to his 
own party 

The whole conduct of Captam Little on this occasion was most 
exemplary it remmds us of the generalship of Lawrence or 
of Clive, and of itself entitles him to a very respectable rank m the 
military annals of British India Of the small number of British 
troops engaged, sixty were killed and wounded, and the loss 
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would, have been much greater, but for the judicious conduct of 
their commander, who exposed them as little as possible until he 
knew where theu- strength could bo exerted with effect. The 
Mahrattas, though they contributed but httle to the success of 
the day, lost about five hundred men. The fort of Simoga did 
jj loJig hold out after the defeat of the covering army : 

1792 suirendered to Captam Little on the 2d of January,^ 
and it was to him a very humiliating circumstance that 
he was compelled to place the prmcipal officers at the disposal 
of Pureshram Bhow, who, contrary to the terms of capitulation, 
detamed them m the same maimer as he had kept Budr-ul-Zeman 
Khan 

Some time was spent m makmg arrangements for the occupation 
of the country about Simoga , but towards the middle of January, 
Pureshram Bhow, to complete Ins design, advanced through 
the woods in the direction of Bednore, which he reached on the 
28th, and was preparmg to mvest it when, for reasons which 
will be hereafter explained, he suddenly retreated and, after 
retummg to Simoga, took the stiaight route towards Sermga- 
patam ® Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by Hurry Punt and the 
son of Nizam AUy, Sikundui Jah, arrived with the combined 
army before Tippoo’s capital on the 5th February On the 
followmg day, the well-concerted and brilliant attack made by 
the English on his camp withm the bound hedge, put the allies 
m possession of the whole of the outworks, and immediate prepa- 
rations were made for commencmg the siege General Aber- 
ciomby’s division jomed on the 16th, and materially contributed 
to forward the operations, particulaily by the gallant repulse of 
Tippoo’s attack on their advanced position on the 22d of February 

Tippoo repeatedly endeavoured to open negotiations , but his 
first overtures weie for vaiious reasons considered madmissible; 
at last, m consequence of the moie becommg form and tone 
of his proposals, together with the intercession of the allies, 

^ [Captain John Little’s reports to the Governor-General deseribmg 
the capture of Shunoga (Simoga) and the precedmg action, dated 
respectively January 6, 1792 and December 31, 1791, will be found 
on pp 534—7 of Foirest’s Selecltons {Mardthd Senes), vol i A 
refeience to the achievement m a letter from Lord Cornwallis to the 
Directors, which lays stress on the gallantry of the three Bombay 
battalions under Little, appears on page 536 of the same work ] 

2 Mooi, Wilks, Mabiatta MSS and lettcis 
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particularly of Hurry Punt, two wukeels, Gliolam All and All Reza, 
were admitted to an audience on the 14th February, whilst m 
the meantime the attack and defence were gomg forward as if 
no peace had been meditated. The wukeels were met by three 
agents, appomted by the alhes respectively : Sir Jolin Kennaway, 
on the part of Lord Cornwallis , Buchajee Rugonath, on that of 
Hurry Punt , and Meer Abdool Kassim, now distmguished by 
his title of Meer Alum, on behalf of Sikundur Jah After 
considerable discussion and many references by the wukeels to 
their master, Tippoo on the 23d February, the day after his 
unsuccessful attack on General Abercromby’s division, consented 
to cede half the territory which he possessed before the war ; 
to pay three crores and thirty thousand rupees, one half im- 
mediately and the rest by three equal instalments withm a year ; 
to release all persons made prisoners from the tune of Hyder Ally , 
and to dehver two of his sons as hostages for the due performance 
of the conditions An armistice had taken place for two days, 
the hostages had already arrived m the English camp, upwards 
of one crore of rupees of the money had been paid, and the deflm- 
tive treaty on the pomt of being concluded, when Tippoo, who 
appears to have at first overlooked the circumstance, findmg that 
the prmcipality of Koorg was mcluded in the list of cessions, 
loudly remonstrated against yieldmg what he termed equivalent to 
the surrender of one of the gates of Seringapatam. Appeal ances 
indicated his determmation to break the truce, but the prompt 
measures adopted by Lord Cornwallis for renewmg the siege 
and his declared resolution to give up none of the advantages 
already secured, mduced Tippoo to reflect on the consequences, 
and finally to sign the treaty ^ 

Without reference to the condition of the former dependants 
of the Peishwa and Nizam Ally, or to that clause which secured 
a greater advantage to the party first m the field, the aUies re- 
ceived an equal share of the districts ceded by Tippoo, amount- 
mg annually to about forty lacks of rupees to eaeh. 

The share of the Mahrattas lay principally between the Wurdah 

^ [The intentions of Lord Cornwallis were embodied in the pre- 
liminary terms m language that lacked precision The terms were 
not sufficiently definite on the subject of the cession of Coorg, the 
pomt at issue being the meaning of the word ‘ adj acent ’ used m the 
preliminary articles ] 
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and Kistna , it also included the valley of Sondoor near Bellaiy, 
which was still in possession of the Ghorepuray family. The 
portion allotted to Nizam Ally mcluded Gootee and Kurpa, 
with the districts between the Kistna and Toongbuddra, of which 
Moodgul, Kaimikgeeree and Kopaul may be considered the 
western boundary, with the exception of a small district about 
Anagoondy, which Tippoo retamed. Dmdigul, Baramahal,^ 
Koorg and Malabar were assigned to the English 

We now return to explam the cause of Pureshram Bhow’s 
sudden retreat from Bednore, which was occasioned by his learnmg 
that Kummur-ud-deen had marched from Sermgapatam with a 
strong force of mfantry, for the purpose of entrappmg him in 
the woods, and although success would have more than excused 
his proceedmgs at the Poona court, his failure, should he be 
afterwards hemmed m, would have rmned both himself and his 
army ; for Nana Fumuweea, though he at first took little notice 
of the Bhow’s mtention, no sooner found that it was generally 
understood, than he ordered him to desist and proceed to Sermga- 
patam. Lord Cornwallis, after he laid siege to that fortress, 
had pressmgly written to Pureshram Bhow, describmg the manner 
m which he had mvested it, and pomtmg out the essential semoe 
that might be rendered by his cavalry if posted on the south face 
of the fortress , but Pureshram Bhow disregarded the apphcation 
until he received the mformation aheady mentioned. By 
the tune, however, that he reached Sermgapatam, the armistice 
was signed, and although Lord Cornwallis scarcely noticed his 
faithless conduct, it has been a theme of just censure ; nor can 
Nana Furnuwees be exempted from a share of blame, for when 
urged by Mr. Malet to expedite the Bhow’s advance to the capital, 
he started difficulties as to the scarcity which his junction would 
occasion in the grand army, and would no doubt have been well 
pleased to effect a conquest which had been a favourite object 
with his great master, the first Mahdoo Kao 

By the end of March, after the usual mterchange of civilities, the 
commanders of the allied armies had put their troops m motion 

^ [Dmdigul is now in the northern portion of the Madura District, 
while BaramahaJ is the north-east portion of the Salem District Coorg 
remamed a protected State under its Kaja until 1834, when the mis- 
conduct of its ruler made annexation necessary The districts left 
to Tipu were of httle value compared with those taken from him 
under the treaty (0 H.I , pp SCO-*! )] 
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towards their respective frontiers. Hurry Punt returned by the 
eastern route to Poona, where he arrived on the 26th May , but 
Pureshram Bhow remained with the heavy baggage and stores, 
which together with his own artillery and seventeen battering 
guns, presented by Lord Cornwallis to the Peishwa, greatly 
retarded his progress The devastation committed by his own 
troops on their advance rendeied gram and forage extremely 
scarce, and the heat and drought of the season, together with 
the active annoyance which, notwithstanding the peace, he 
contmued to experience from Tippoo’s Beruds and Pmdharees, 
combmed to render Pureshram Bhow’s march from Senngapatam 
to the Toongbuddra one of the most distressmg the Mahrattas 
ever experienced Captam Little’s detachment fortunately 
escaped the severe privations to which Pureshram Bhow’s army 
was subjected, by havmg been directed to jom General Aber- 
cromby’a army, which marched to Malabar and embarked at 
Cannanore for Bombay.^ 

Mahratta and English Becords Wilks, Moor, &o., Ac. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

FBOM A D 1792 TO A.D. 1794 

Ait inquiry into the reasons which induced Lord Cornwallis to 
refrain from the entire subjugation of Tippoo’s territory is foreign 
to the object of this work ; it is only necessary to obsei-ve that 
even Nana Furnuwees and Pureshram Bhow, the parties m the 
Mahratta state most mimical to Tippoo, were averse to the total 
overtlirow of the Mysore state, and Mahadajee Smdia was de- 
cidedly hostile to that course of policy. The Mahrattas, who are 
not sensible of the effect which may operate on British authorities 
from the influence of public opmion m England, attribute the 
moderation shown by the Governor-General to the representations 
of Hurry Punt Phurkay ' 

At the period when Lord Cornwallis was negotiatmg the alliance 
agamst Tippoo, he mstructed Major Palmer, the Resident with 
Smdia, to request both of Smdia and Holkar to use then* m- 
fluence at Poona m effeotmg the desired connexion between the 
Peishwa and the British Government Smdia offered to unite 
m the confederacy agamst Tippoo, provided two battalions similar 
to those granted to Nizam Ally were sent to jom the army, with 
which he proposed to march to the southward , and that the British 

* Mahratta MSS Hurry Punt’s letters [V. A Smith sums up 
the matter succinctly m the foUowmg words ‘ Subsequent events 
proved that the complete overthrow of Tippoo in 1792 would have 
saved another war ; but at the time the Governor- General believed 
that he had done enough to secure a lasting peace Annexation of 
the whole of Mysore would have displeased both the Nizam and the 
Marathas, offended public and officiM opinion at home, and contra- 
vened the policy of the Act of 1784 The partial annexation effected 
was approved by the ministry, and the Governor-General was pro- 
moted to the rank of Marquis Tippoo compelled his subjects to 
pay most of the mdemnity, and at once began preparations for the 
next war.’ (O.H.f,, p, 661 and footnotes )] 
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Government should become bound to protect his territoiy m 
Hmdoostan during his absence These proposals being considered 
inadmissible, he refused to become a party to the treaty of Poona > 
We left Mahadajee Smdia m the early part of 1790, endeavour- 
mg to conciliate his coadjutors, mtent on humblmg the Rajpoots, 
securmg the dependency of Ismael Beg, and preventmg the m- 
eursions of the Seiks A temporary adjustment with Holkar 
and Ah Buliadur enabled him to prepare for opposmg Ismael Beg, 
whose hostile mtentions soon became unequivocal, and the 
Rajpoot Rajas of Je 3 rpoor and Joudpoor were pourmg succours 
mto his camp Smdia, before riskmg a battle, endeavoured 
with some success to cozTupt the regular troops with Ismael 
Beg, and at last ordered Gopaul Rao Bhow, Luckwa 
201° Dada, and De Boigne to attack his camp near Patun, 
at a pomt which was left undefended by a body of troops 
whom Smdia had secured m his mterest , but, notwithstandmg 
this advantage, Smdia’s ofiScers bemg disappomted m the promised 
aid of Holkar, who stood aloof durmg the engagement, the utmost 
exertion was necessary to ensure success Ismael Beg fought 
with his usual bravery, and a body of his Patans thrice charged 
through the regular infantry of the Mahrattas, cutting down the 
artillery-men at their g^uns De Boigne displayed great personal 
energy on this occasion, and to his gallantry and the discipline 
of his battalions was justly attributed the great victory which 
ensued Numbers fell on both sides,^ but the army of Ismael Beg 
was completely routed, and that chieftain fled with a small retinue 
from the field of battle to the gates of Jeypoor All his guns were 
taken, and ten battalions of mfantry grounded them arms and 
surrendered “ 

A.D. 1791. — The Rajpoots, however, stdl mamtamed the 


^ Bengal Records 

^ One translation of a native newspaper m the Bengal Records 
says 11 or 12,000 of the Mahrattas were killed 

■■ [De Boigne wrote an account of the battle in the OalcuUa Gazette 
of July 22, 1790, m which he estimated Ismail Beg’s cavalry at 6,000 
sabres Apparently Ismail Beg confined his assaults to the Maratha 
horse, having learnt by experience the difficulty of breaking Do Boigne’s 
squares Seeing this. Do Boigne brought up his men, numbering 
10,000, under the protection of his own guns, and stormedjthe Rajput 
camp He estimated his own losses at 120 killed and 472jwouuded — 
the enemy’s mfantry, being entrenched, did not sufier greatly , but 
they lost ‘ a vast number of cavalry ’ (Keene, Mughal Empvre, p. 196.)] 
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war and a second battle took place at Manta, m the Joudpoor 
. territory, where they allowed themselves to be surprised 
12*) ' Boigne at dawn of day on the 12th September j 

and although four hundred Rhatore cavalry made 
desperate efforts to leammate then friends, and allow them to 
recover themselves, the general confusion was nretrievable ^ It 
was supposed that Sindia would have completely subjugated the 
Rajpoots, but the opposition and dissensions to which he was 
exposed from his colleagues, Holkar and Ah Buhadur, 
1792) giant them peace on then promismg 

to pay a moderate tribute annually * 

The force of De Boigne was now gradually augmented to 18,000 
regular infantry, 6,000 nregulars, Nujeebs and Rohdlas, 2,000 
nregular horse, and 600 Persian cavalry This last body was 
mounted, clothed, armed, and disciplmed by De Boigne, to whom 
all the horses of it belonged Districts m the Dooab yieldmg 
twenty-two lacks of rupees of net revenue were assigned for the 
support of this force, and the fortiess of Agra was given up as a 
dep6t of small arms and cannon , of the latter De Boigne had up- 
wards of two hundred serviceable pieces * Smdia affected to 
consider this force as part of the Emperor’s establishment, and 
denommated them the impel lal army , but such a flimsy veil 
was not calculated to deceive the watchful eye of his rivals, and 
Holkar m particular saw the growth of this power with rancorous 
jealousy. He retued across the Chumbul, and entertamed m his 
service the Chevalier Dudrenec,^ a Frenchman, who raised and 


^ [De Boigne’s own description of the battle shows that ’ his bat- 
talions were only enabled to lesist the furious charge of the Bathod 
horse by forming into hollow squares — ^the formation to be rendered 
so famous in after years at Quatie Bras and Mont St Jean After 
the defeat, the battalions ‘resumed their positions, and advancing 
with their own artilleiy, made o general attack on the Rajput Ime. 
At three in the afternoon the town was taken by assault ’ (Keene, 
Mughal Umpire, p 200 n ) For accoimts of the campaign from the 
"Rajput side see Tod, Personal Nanative, olis xxviii, xxix (popular 
ed , vol i) ] 

2 Mahratta letters and MS Palmei’s dispatches. Indian news- 
paper and General De Boigne 

* General De Boigne 

* [Keene {^Mughal Empire, p 201) states that the name of this 
Frenchman is variously spelt Dudienee, Doderneque, Dudemaig, 
and suggests that the form du Demek may be coriect and is recon- 
cilable with a Bieton oiigin Dudienee was the son of an ofdcer in 
the French navy, and ariived m India about 1773, He joined the 
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disciplined four battalions, the first troops of that desciiption 
which the family of Holkar had ever used. 

All Buhadiir, at the suggestion of Himmut Buhadui, undertook 
the conquest of Bundelcund, m which provmce, after a long 
struggle, they succeeded m establishmg themselves, but found 
inflmte difficulty m reduomg the country, and were perpetually 
mvolved m warfare and insurrection. 

Whilst Smdia was engaged m contentions with his colleagues, 
he frequently declared his intention of repairmg to Poona for the 
purpose of obtammg their recali , but Nana’s policy m supporting 
Holkar was well known, and Smdia’ s situation was deemed too 
insecure to admit of his venturmg on an excursion so distant 
When he therefore moved towards Oojem and actually com- 
menced his march for Poona, various were the conjectures which 
ensued Some considered that, jealous of the mcreasmg power of 
the British and their mfluence at Poona and Hyderabad, his 
views were directed to the establishment of his own authority 
at Poona, for the purpose of preventmg the ascendancy which 
it seemed probable they would obtam, especially if Tippoo’s 
dommions were conquered and partitioned Others supposed 
that he had views on the territory of Nizam Ally, and some 
believed that his sole object was to prevent the mterferenoe of 
Holkar m his late acqmsitions m Hmdoostan. 

It IS probable there was some foundation for all these smmises , 
certam it is that he had m view the control of the Bramins, and 
the establishment of his own authority at the Peishwa’s capital. 
After the battle of Patun m June, 1790, he obtamed from the Em- 
peror, for the third tune, patents constitutmg the Peishwa Wukeel- 
i-Mootluq, but which was now to descend to hun as a hereditary 
office m unalienable enam, on condition, however, of appomtmg 

forces of Begam Samru about 1782, and remained in her service until 
1791, when TukajI Holkar offered him a large salary to raise and 
discipline four battalions of mfantry In 1798 the intervention of 
Amir Khan, the Pmdarl leader, saved him from bemg assassinated by 
Jasvant Kao Holkar, by whom he was subsequently reinstated m 
his command He and his troops submitted to Colonel Vandeleur at 
Mathura on November 30, 1803 Opimons differ as to Dudrenec’s 
character Some (vide Keene) have described him as a gallant and 
courteous gentleman , others describe him as unfortunate as a mili- 
tary commander and possessed of very questionable ideas of loyalty 
and fidelity (Compton, European Military Adventurers of Hindustan, 
pp, 347-51.)] 
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Suidia and his posterity his perpetual deputies In older there- 
fore to exhibit to his oountr3nnen his absolute power over the 
imperial house of Timour, for which the Malirattas m the Deccan 
had long a habitual lespect, and to gratify the feelmgs of all 
Hmdoos, the Emperor mvested Smdia with the right of selectmg 
his heir from among his sons, and issued an edict forbiddmg the 
slaughter of bulloclrs and cows throughout the Moghul dommions 

Smdia’s march to the southward was very slow , and he often 
appeared as if deliberating whether he might venture so far from 
his own teriitory. He gave out that he was proceedmg to Poona 
by the Emperor’s orders, as bearer of the sunnuds and msigma of 
the office of Wukeel-i-Mootluq for the Peishwa On his ariival at 
Bheer near the Godavery, charged with such commissions from 
the Emperor, he made some demands on Nizam Ally, the nature 
of which IS not ascei tamed , but he endeavoured to mduce him 
to make hun a present of the fertile district of Bheer, and bestow 
Aurimgabad on the Peishwa On bemg refused, he pretended 
to be much hurt at his want of courtesy. 

Nana Fumuwees long doubted whether Smdia would actually 
come mto the Deccan , but on bemg assured that he was on his 
route from Burhanpoor, he apphed to Lord CornwaUis, through 
Hurry Punt Phurkay, for the permanent services of Captam 
Little’s detaoliment, which, m the name of the Peishwa, he offered 
to subsidize , but the Governor-General for various reasons de- 
clmed assentmg to the proposal 

Smdia was very apprehensive of a connexion of that kmd , 
and, to allay Nana’s well-founded jealousy of his regular mfantry, 
he only brought with him a small party under an Englishman 
of respectable character, named Hessmg,^ and one complete 
battalion commanded by Michael Filoze, by birth a Neapolitan, 

^ [Hessmg was not an Englishman, but a Dutchman, born in 1740 
m Utrecht This is shown by the inscription on his tomb at Agra, 
which also records that he died Commandant of Agra in his sixty- 
thiid year, July 21, 1803, just before Lake’s successful siege of the 
place He is described as ‘ a good, benevolent man, and a brave 
soldier ’ Moreover, his son, George Hessmg (see page 286 and foot- 
note infra) was not the chdd of ‘ a native mother ’ John Hessing’s 
wife was formerly Mademoiselle Anne Derridon, sister of Major Louis 
Derridon of Smdia’s service and of Madame Perron She may perhaps 
have been of mixed descent, but was not a pure native of India. 
(Compton, European Military Adventurers of H mdustan, pp. 364-5 , 
and article m Cahsutta Review, January 1912.)] 
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a low, lUiteiate man of worthless charaotei', but of consicleiablo 
address and ounnmg. Smdia arrived at Poona on tho 11th Jime, 
and pitched his camp near the Sungum, or junction of the Moota 
and Moola iivers, the place assigned by the Peishwa for the 
residence of the Britisli envoy and his smte , and hence the Sun- 
gum and the Residency, a spot for many reasons mterestmg 
and well known to most of our countrymen who have visited 
that quarter, became synonymous ^ 

Nana Pumuwees did everjrthmg m his power to prevent the 
Peishwa’ s acceptance of the titles and insignia brought from the 
Emperor, he represented the impropriety of adopting some of 
the titles, especially that of Maliaraj Adeeraj (the greatest of great 
Rajas) which was mconsistent with the constitution of the exist- 
mg government of the Mahratta empire But Smdia persisted , 
and permission for the Peishwa’s acceptance of all the honours 
was formally obtamed from the Raja of Satara Nme days after 
his arrival, Nana Pumuwees visited Smdia, who received him m 
the most cordial manner, refused to sit on his musnud m the 
mimster’s presence, and treated him with the greatest respect 
On the ensumg day Smdia paid his respects to the Peishwa, 
carrymg with him numberless rare productions and curiosities 
of Hmdoostan for the young Prmce. The followmg mommg 
was appomted for the grand ceremony of mvesting the Peishwa 
with the title and dignity of Wukeel-i-Mootluq, and Smdia spared 
no pains to render it as imposmg as possible A grand suite 
of tents was pitched at a distance from his own camp The 
Peishwa proceeded towards them with the most pompous form. 
At the further end of these splendid apartments, a throne, meant 

1 [For many years past the spot where the Residency stood has 
been occupied by the official residence of the District and Sessions 
Judge of Poona, who is also Agent for the Sardars of the Deccan The 
grounds of the old Residency included the site of the present Science 
College and the English burial-ground close to the present Sangam 
Lodge The Resident’s quarters contained five houses, besides outer 
bmldings for the guard and escort-paities The entire block was 
destroyed on November S, 1817, immediately after the departure of 
Mountstuart Elphmstone to jom the British foices arrayed for the 
battle of Kirkee Reporting the event to Sir Evan Nepean, Governor 
of Bombay, Mountstuart Elphmstone wrote, ‘ I beg you will excuse 
this scrawl, but aU my writing implements, with everything I have 
except the clothes on my back, form part of the blaze of the Residency, 
which is now smoking m sight ’ (Colebrooke, L%fe of M Elphinstone 
(1884), vol 1 , p 37b)] 
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to represent that of the Emperor of the Moghuls, was erected, on 
which was displayed the imperial firmans, the Unllut, or dresses 
of mvestiture, and all the prmcipal insignia The Peishwa on 
approachmg the throne made his obeisance thrice, placed 101 gold 
mohurs upon it as a nuzur or offermg, and took his seat on its 
left Smdia’s Persian secretary then rend the imperial firmans, 
and amongst others the edict which prevented the slaughter of 
bullocks and cows The Peishwa then received the kMUut, 
consistmg of nme articles of dress, five superb ornaments of 
jewels and feathers, a sword and shield, a pencase, a seal and 
mkstand, and two royal morchuls, or fans of peacoclcs’ tads, 
accompanied by a nalkee,'- a pallcee,^ a horse and an elephant ; 
besides six elephants bearmg the imperial standard, two crescents, 
two stars, and the Orders of the Fish and of the Sun ® The Peishwa 
retired to an adjommg tent and returned clothed in the imperial 

^ A nalkee is a sort of sedan chair without a top, havmg four poles, 
two behmd and two before, never used but by the Emperor or persons 
of the very highest rank 

® A palkee is totally difierent from the more useful and convenient, 
though less splendid conveyance, commonly used by Europeans, and 
termed by them palanqum The natives, who call them meynas, also 
use the same conveyance, but the palkee is a sort of short bedstead, over 
which a pole very much curved m the middle is fastened, and above 
all, a scarlet cloth stretched on bamboos as an awning, and sometimos 
very highly ornamented, is placed When used by ladies there are 
screens affixed to the upper cloth 

® [Sleoman describes the ndlki os ‘ one of the three great insignia 
which the Mogul Emperors of Delhi conferred upon independent 
princes of the first class, and could never be used by any persons upon 
whom, or upon whose ancestors, they had not been conferred ’ The 
other two were the order of the Fish and the fan of peacock’s feathers 
The Order of the Fish (mdhi maratib) is said to have been instituted by 
Khusru Parviz, Kin g of Persia (a d 591-628), and thence passed to 
the Nawabs of Oudh and the Mughal Emperois of Delhi 

The Ordei of the Sun was likewise borrowed from Persia , tho Mughal 
Emperors assunung the right to confer it upon tho groat rulmg prmces 
of India, irrespective of creed Accordmg to Malcolm, the figure of 
the Sun m Leo was adopted centuries ago as the arms of Persia, and 
consequently became the msigma of an order of kmghthood Dr 
V A Smith suggests that the symbol may have been borrowed by 
Hulaku the Tartar (a d 1258), as a trophy of his victory over a Scl- 
jukian prmce of Icomum, who used the emblem on his coins, and 
adds that the symbol of Sol m 1*0 was perhaps adopted first by 
Ghias-ud-dm Kai Khusm bin Eaikobad (a d 1236-44), the emblem 
having refeience cither to his own hoioscope or to that of his queen 
(Sleeman. Rambles and Recollections, ed V. A Smith (1915), pp 135, 
1 17-8 )] 
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klvdlvi, when he resumed his seat ; and Smdia, followed by Nana 
Furnuwees and such of the Peishwa’s ofificers as were present, 
offered nuzurs of congratulation. When the Peishwa arose to 
return to his palace he was followed by Smdia and Hurry Punt 
carrying the morchuls and fanning him. He entered Poona 
seated in the nalkee ; the concourse of people assembled to 
witness the procession was exceedmgly great , the pomp and 
grandeur displayed was beyond anythmg that the inhabitants 
of Poona had ever seen, whilst the clang of thousands of musical 
mstruments, the shouts of the populace, volleys of musketry, 
and salvos of cannon, seemed to give all the effect that the pro- 
jector of this state ceremony could possibly desu-e 

The mvestiture of Smdia by the Peishwa, as deputy to the 
Wukeel-i-Mootluq, unmediately followed on their arrival at the 
Peishwa’s palace , but on this occasion, and on several others, 
the pretended humility of Smdia gave disgust when he insisted 
on bemg considered as the hereditary servant of the Peishwa, 
entitled only to carry his shppers, and addressed by no higher 
title than that of PateV Though this affectation was meant to 
be m conformity with Mahratta taste, it failed m its effect No 
Bramm of education was pleased or deceived by such coarse 
self-disparagement, and the old Mahrattas, though Mahadajee 
Smdia had purchased some heinditary privileges m the Deccan, 
would much more readily have acknowledged his new imperial 
titles 1 than have assigned to him the appellation of Patell, a 
distmction which they considered due only to the legitimate 
Smdia, Patell of Kimneukheu The Mankuiees, and those 
cavaliers who considered themselves the old officers of the Rajas 
of Satara, though some among them could scarcely term the horse 
he rode his own, refused to enter the imperial tents with the 
Peishwa, nor would they present nuzurs to him as Wukeel-i- 
Mootluq Nuzurs were presented to Smdia by his officers on 
retummg to his own camp, but the feeling among his eoimtrjrmen, 
which was too strong to escape his notice, proved to him the 
necessity of much caution in the prosecution of his designs 

A prmcipal object was to gam the confidence of the young 
Peishwa, to which the rarities he had brought from Hmdoostan, 
and the splendid spectacle with which he had been gratified, paved 

' These were Raja, Mahaiaj, Mahdoo Rao Smdia, Mudar Ool Muhani, 
All Jah Rulioduv 
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the way The frank, unreserved manners of Smdia, who talked to 
the young prince of huntmg and hawkmg, and carried him out on 
frequent excursions to see those field sports, were thmgs so very 
different, and so much more agreeable than the sedate and grave 
observance of decorum habitual to Kana Furnuwees, that Sindia 
soon became his constant compamon. Parties to the country 
m the neighbourhood of Poona constantly took place, to which 
the young prince was invited, and Nana thought it advisable 
to give his assent, although he clearly saw the design of Smdia, 
and watched his proceedmgs so vigilantly that it was difficult 
for him to find opportunities of conversmg with Mahdoo Rao 
unobserved When they did occur, Smdia never failed to com- 
ment on the manner m which he was treated, and to assure him 
that he had both the power and the mclmation to render hun 
mdependent of such tutelage But although Mahdoo Rao 
readily entered mto every scheme of pleasure suggested by Smdia, 
his natural good disposition and judgement rendered it by no means 
easy to shake his confidence m Nana Furnuwees , and at first 
he combated Smdia s arguments with warmth , but the customary 
restramta before unfelt began to be irksome, and Smdia’ s society 
proportionally more desirable 

Smdia’s pubhc affairs at the Durbar seemed prmcipally to 
refer to Hmdoostan , he represented the large sums he had spent 
m extendmg the empire, and procurmg such honom’s and digmty 
for the Peishwa , he petitioned for the pajunent of his expenses, 
the entire memagement of affairs m Hmdoostan, and finally for 
the recall of Holkar and All Buhadur In reply to these, the 
minister always demanded m the first mstance an account of 
the revenue of those districts which he had subdued so easily, 
and had enjoyed so long Many discussions on these subjects took 
place, and many circumstances occm’red, tendmg to strengthen 
the mutual jealousy of Smdia and Nana , but they for some 
tune mamtamed every form of civility and respect, whilst them 
respective parties m Hmdoostan, though engaged m service to- 
gether m the Rajpoot country, were almost m a state of open 
rupture 

The restless spuit of Ismael Beg, and his enmity to Smdia, 
rendered him a fit instrument for disturbmg the tranquillity of 
Hmdoostan , to which, after Smdia’s departme, he was secretly 
prompted by the intrigues of Tookajee Holkar , but, after 
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assembling a considerable force, his career was stopped sooner 
than was anticipated. 

The widow of Nujeef Khan refused to surrender the fort of 
CSnoond^ to Sindia’s officers A force marched agamst her under 
M. Perron, the officer second m command to Pe Boigne Ismael 
Beg advanced to her assistance, gave Perron battle outside the 
walls, and bemg defeated entered the fort He there assisted 
m the defence, which was well mamtamed, until the widow, havmg 
been killed by a stone shell, the garrison became dispirited by 
the accident, and began to thmk of betraymg Ismael Beg to 
ensure themselves favourable teims This treachery, however, 
the latter prevented by givmg himself up to M Perron, who pro- 
mised, on the faith of his commandmg officer, De Boigne, that he 
should not be put to death. The terms were observed, but he 
was ever after confined m the fort of Agra, where he died m 1799 

Subsequent to the surrender of Canoond, which happened before 
Smdia reached Poona, Holkar’s and Smdia’s armies were levymg 
tribute together m the Rajpoot territory , they had also taken 
two forts, when, quarrellmg about the spoils, their jealousy burst 
forth into open hostilities, which brought on the battle of Luk- 
hairee,^ near Ajimere, on which occasion Gopaul Rao Bhow, Luckwa 
Pada, and Pe Boigne, with twenty thousand horse and mno thou- 
sand regidar infantry, defeated Holkar’s army, consistmg of thiity 
thousand horse and the four battalions of Pudi’enec The attack 
was planned by Pe Boigne, and the conflict the most obstmate 
ever witnessed by that officer By the explosion of twelve 
tumbrils of ammunition his brigades were tlirown mto gi’eat 
confusion, but, bemg posted m a wood, Holkar’s cavalry could not 
take advantage of the disaster Pudrenec’s battahons fought 
until they were nearly annihilated Their guns, thirty-eight m 
number, were all taken , the shattered remams of the corps 
retreated precipitately mto Malwa, where Holkar, m impotent 
rage, sacked Oojem, the capital of his rival 

When accounts of these proceedmgs reached Poona, the 

^ [Kdnund (Canoond) lies to the south of Delhi and Hansi, roughly 
eqmdistant from both cities The proper name of the place is Kanund 
Mohendargarh (10 xiv 369) The fort was a stronghold of earth, 
faced with stone, on the borders of the Bikanir desert. N^ajf Khan’s 
widow was a sister of Ghulam Kadir, the Rohilla ] 

a [The battle of Lakheri (Lukhairee) was fought in September 1792 
Lakheii is in Kotah State ] 
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ostensible cordiality of Sindia and the coui’t was for a time 
obstructed, and precautions weie adopted by both parties, as if 
apprehensive of personal violence Nana Fuiniiwees called 

A _ in the aid of Pureshram Bhow, who ariived with two 

ID 

thousand horse This imprudent reinforcement fur- 
mshed Smdia with a pretext for greatly mcreasmg the 
parties of Hessmg and Filoze who accompanied him, and for 
brmgmg down one of his mfantry brigades, the command of which 
was confided by De Boigne to M Perron But as neither party 
was desirous of attaining its end by piosecuting the war, 
positive instructions were dispatched to their respective officers 
to refiam fiom hostilities, and to await the pacific settlement 
of their disputes by orders from the Peishwa 

The result rendered Sindia all powerful m Hindoostan, but he 
was conscious of his impopularity in the Deccan and strove to 
overcome it With this view he had, on his arrival at Poona, 
espoused the cause of Govmd Rao Gaekwar m a manner which 
will be hereafter explained, and upon one occasion when Nana 
Fumuwees, durmg the mmoiity of the Punt Suchew, assumed 
charge of his lands, Sindia, who knew that the proceeding met with 
general disapprobation, mterposed, conveyed the Suchew to 
Poona in opposition to the orders of the mmistei, re-established 
him m his possessions, and dismissed Bajee Rao Moreishwur, 
the agent whom Nana had placed in charge of the Suchew’ s 
territory This darmg interference gave rise to a quarrel which 
was with difficulty appeased by the mediation of Hurry Punt 
Phurkay , but fresh disputes arose m consequence of Smdia’s more 
undisguised attempts to induce the Peishwa to seek his piotection 
On one occasion m paiticular a conversation took place m a boat 
at Fioligaom, which being overheaid and repeated caused an 
immediate alarm in the mind of Nana, and he took the first 
opportunity of commg to an explanation with the Peishwa He 
addressed himself both to his judgement and feelmgs, enumerated 
the sei vices he had performed for him and foi the state, described 
the views of aggrandizement entertained by Smdia, pointed out 
his foreign troops, his departure from ancient usage, and his 
want of connexion with the Mahiatta people, ovei whom and 
the Bramin soveieignty he was bent on establishing an absolute 
power With these obseivations he contrasted liis own situation, 
his inabihtv to preserve order or to resist the encroachments of 
n — Q 
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Smdia, if unsupported by his prince , and finally, lamenting in 
tears the probable efiects of the evil counsels by which he had 
been misled, he tendered his resignation and declared his resolu- 
tion to proceed to Benares Mahdoo Rao was greatly affected 
In a transport of gnef he begged his forgiveness, entreated his 
stay, and promised to be for ever guarded m his conduct But 
notwithstandmg this re-estabbshment of mfiuence,' Siiidia by 
his great power would piobably have ultimately prevailed over 
his rival, although the .unqualified support of Hm’ry Punt to all 
the measures of the mmister, the friendship of the powerful 
Bramm families of Rastia and Putwurdhun, togethei with that 
of the old Mankurees, some of them great Jagheerdais, foimed a 
strong opposition to the views of Mahadajee Sindia But in the 
midst of his ambitious schemes he was suddenly seized with a 
violent fever which m a few days terminated his existence. He 
breathed his last at Wunowlee,^ in the environs of Poona, on the 
12th February, 1794 

1 [Keene refers to an uncorroborated rumour, recorded m the 
Tankh-x-Muaafiri, that the Peshwa about this date sent assassins 
to waylay Mahadaji Sindia at a httle distance from the city, and that 
Smdia, while defending himself with success, was severely wounded 
The story lacks foundation (Keene, Mughal Empire, p 210 )] 

‘ [Wanowii (Wunowlee), the Anglo-Indian form of Vanavdi, is now 
a portion of the Poona military cantonment The Wanowri cavalry 
lines lie to the south-east of the open central belt of the cantonment 
{BO, xviii lu 350, 400 ) See diary of meeting of Bombay Council 
held on February 16, 1794 (Forrest’s Selections (Maratha Senes), i 
537) for record of Mahadap Smdia’s death 1 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
AD 1794 

A.D. 1794 . — The death of Mahadajee Smdia was an event 
of gieat political importance, both as it affected the Mahratta 
empire and the other states of India His views and his chai- 
acter are perhaps sufficiently elucidated m the history ot the 
thirty-five years antecedent to the period at which we have 
arrived , but, that we may hold m mmd the state of the diffei- 
ent Mahratta powers and explam the proceedings of the petty 
prmces on the coast of Maharashtra, formerly of so much impor- 
tance when our establishments m India were m their mfancy, 
we shall devote this chapter to a brief leoapitulation of Sindia’s 
policy, a summary of his chaiacter, a review of the affairs of some 
of the other chieftains, and an explanation of minoi tiansactions 
between the English and the petty piinces to whom allusion is 
made We shall then be fiee to enter on the causes which led to 
a war between the Malirattas and the Moghuls m the Deccan 
The designs of Smdia, as we have alieady observed, were early 
du'ected to independence, but he was at the same time desirous 
of preserving a coalition, such as would unite the chieftams 
of the empiie against all foreign enemies He was mimical to 
the overgrown ascendancy of tlie Bramins In his progress 
he fiist assisted the one Braimn against the other, and then 
attempted to overawe and control him u hom he had raised His 
absence from Poona, his campaign against Goddaid m Guzerat, 
the necessity of his retuining to his own Jagheer in Malwa, his 
defeat by Camac, and the successful result of the campaign 
du'ected by the Biamms against Goddaid, gave an apparant 
superiority to his rivals, which seemed to foretell the fall of his 
fortunes But the tieaty of Salbye, the lecognition of his in- 
dependence by the Biitish Government, and the commandmg 
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station in which he was placed as the mediator and guarantee 
of a peace honourable to the Mahrattas, raised hun at once fiom 
declme to aggiandizement In his first attempts to extend his 
powei in Hindoostan, his contemporaries supposed him unequal 
to such a task, and that he must be ruuied by the consequences 
of his own ambition When he surmomited his difliculties, and 
not only lendered himself independent, but held in his hands a 
force which might eontiol the Maliratta empire, he was very 
much alaimed lest Nana Fmnuwees should call in the aid of a 
subsidiary, both as it inteifered with his own views and sacrificed 
so much to the English The power of that nation, at a time 
when they were supposed to be weak and their lesourccs ex- 
hausted, had appeared m the late war greater than at any former 
period, and had attamed a height w’hich, in Sindia's opinion, 
threatened the subjugation of all India He was declaredly 
averse to the entu’e conquest of Tippoo’s teiritory, as he conceived 
that measure dangeious to the Mahratta state , but whilst the 
war continued, he does not seem to have seriously meditated 
hostilities against the English , neithei did he take any secondary 
steps to undeimme the influence the lattei had acquired w ith the 
Bramm ministers at the Poona court, because the i evolution 
he contemplated would confine or enlarge the intercourse as he 
might desire 

But although nothing decidedly inimical appears on the part 
of Sindia towards the British Government, his pow er and ambition, 
his march to Poona, and, above all, the geneial opinion of the 
country, led the English to suspect him , and we accordmgly 
find m their records various proofs of watchful jealousy The 
Bombay Government, m consequence of a slight alteration in 
the style of addiess from that which was used in the time of 
Governor Hornby, attributed the change to studied disiespect, 
and an attempt to mediate between that Government and his 
lelation, the Dessaye of Sawuntwaiee, was deemed a very im- 
proper mterference , but in the one case the style of address 
was discovered to be the same as permitted by the Governor- 
Geneial, and m the other the proposed mediation was perfectly 
justified There appeared, however, soon after Smdia’s arrival 
m the Deccan, m an ukhbar oi native newspaper from Delhi, 
a paragraph w’hich stated that the Emperor had written to the 
Peishwa and Mahadajee Sindia, expiessmg a hope that by the 
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exertions oi the Wiikeel-i-Mootluq and his deputy he should 
obtain some tribute from Bengal As such paragraphs are fre- 
quentlj' written foi the jJuipose of ascertaining the effects of the 
reports which thev promulgate, it was pioperly noticed by Lord 
Coinwalli*', whose spiiited lemonstrance prevented its repetition. 

As to a summaivof thechaiacter of Jfahadajee Sindia, though 
much of his success is attributable to a combination of ciicum- 
stances, he ivas a man of great political sagacity and of con- 
siderable genius , of deep artifice, of lestless ambition, and of 
implacable levenge With a high opinion of his peisonal address, 
he goneiallv failed wdiere he attemjited to exeicise it , and in 
ebullitions of angei, to which he was pi one, he fiequently exposed 
what he most wished to conceal His countenance was expressive 
of good sense and good humour , but his complexion was daik, his 
pel son inclining to corpulencj', and he limped from the effects 
of his wound at Pannqiut His habits weie simple, his manners 
kuid and fiank, but sometimes blustering and coarse He was 
beloved by his dependants, liberal to his tioops m assignments 
of land or oiders on villages, but quite the leverse in payments 
from his tieasury oi in personal donatives , a charaoteristio 
not only of Mahadajee Sindia, but of Mahiattas geneially His 
disposition was not cruel, although his pimislunents were severe 
He could not only w'rite, but what is rare among the Mahrattas, 
he was a good accountant and undei stood revenue affairs His 
districts in Malwa weie w'ell managed, a circumstance, however, 
which must be ascribed to a judicious selection of agents , for 
Sindia, like most Jlaliratta chieftains, was too much engaged m 
politics oi w'ai to bestow the time and attention necessary to 
a good civil goveiiiment ^ He died without male issue 

Tookajee Sindia, Mahadajee Smdia’s full brother, was slam 
m the fatal field of Panniput but he left three sons, Kedarjee, 
Rowlajee, and Anuiid Rao, all of whom became officeis m their 
uncle’s sei vice Kedarjee died without issue , Rowlajee had two 
sons , but Mahadajee Sindia had lesolved to adopt Doulut Rao, 
the son of his youngest nephew Anund Rao The ceiemony of 
adoption had not actually taken jilacc, but Mahadajee had 
lepeatedly declaied Doulut Rao his heir , and although Luximee 

1 Mahratta MSS and letters , Bombay records The living testi- 
mony of many respectable natives A good portrait in my possession 
General Count De Boigne , Sir John Malcolm, &o 
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Bye, the widow of Mahadajee, opposed Doulut Rao’s succession, 
her objections weie overruled, as even Nana Fuinuwees acceded 
to it Tookajee Holkar was one of the first to acknowledge 
Doulut Rao All the dependants of Sindia’s family and the other 
Mahratta authorities sent their congiatulations , so that this 
youth, who had scarcely attained his fifteenth year,' became undis- 
puted heir to the extensive leaJms of Mahadajee Sindia 

The great success of Smdia’s legular mfantiy, rendered efficient 
by the talents and eneigy of De Boigne, led most of the Mahratta 
states to intioduce regular battalions as a pait of then armies. 
Many Mahiattas, however, were of opinion that this depaitme 
from usage would piove their rum , infaiitiy and guns, as they 
had once too bitterly experienced, compelled them to fight when 
flight was more judicious, and some of them predicted that, if 
they evei attempted to combat Europeans with their own weapons, 
they would one day experience a defeat still more fatal than that 
of Panniput** Tookajee Holkar long resisted the introduction 
of regular infantry, but he saw that Smdia could have made no 
progress m i educing the strong forts in Rajpootana without such 
aid , and although he might have been convinced that it would 
have been much better for his army to have wanted the four 
battalions of Dudrenec at Lukhairee, he was so well satisfied with 
their conduct, that he immediately afteru'ards ordered Dudrenec 
to raise a like number 

Rughoojee Bhonslay, the Raja of Nagpoor, did not, in this 
respect, follow the example of the generality of the Maliratta 
chieftains His father Moodajee died in 1788, and besides 
Rughoojee, the eldest, he left two othei sons, Khundoojee and 

' [In the Maratha genealogies, published in Foi rest’s Selections 
{Mardthd Senes), vol i, Daulat Rao Sindia’s ago at this date is given as 
twenty-two (p 695) The Imperial Gazetteer (1908), yol xii, p 423, 
accepts Grant Duff’s view that he was scarcely flfteen Maishman 
(1869), vol 11 , p 47, speaks of him as ‘ a lad of thirteen ’ , and Malcolm, 
Central India, 3rd ed , 1832, vol i, p 13, describes him as only ‘ thir- 
teen years of age ’ The statement on p 572, 0 H I , that he was 
‘ a boy of thirteen ’ when he succeeded to MahadajTs possessions is 
correct Daulat Rao’s mother, Mainabai, was a daughter of Yesujl 
Angria Hei biother, Baburao Angiia, is described by Colonel 
Broughton in Letters fiom a Mahratta Camp (Constable’s Oriental 
Miscellany IV (1892), pp 30, 31) ] 

2 Mahiatta MSS 'This was the opinion of Nana Fuinuwees, and 
many Mahrattas of the present day attribute the overthrow of their 
power solely to the introduction of regular infantry and artdleiy. 
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Venkajee or Munnya Bappoo Khundoojee had chaige of the 
northern, and Venkajee of the southern districts, but Riighoojee, 
as heir of his uncle Janojee, was Sena Sahib Soobeh of the Mahratta 
empire, although until his father’s death he was not considered 
as ruler of Berar At the time when the confederacy was formed 
agamst Tippoo, Rughoojee, in consequence of a pei'emptovy sum- 
mons from the Peishwa, was constrained to lepair to Poona, 
where he objected to being ordered upon an expedition wheie 
the Peishwa was not to command in person, and offered many 
other ineffectual excuses, mitil he at length piiv'ately explained 
to Kana Furnuwees his grounds for appiehending that his 
brother Khundoojee would usurp the soveieignty in his absence, 
upon which his presence was dispensed with, on promising to 
contribute ten lacks of rupees to assist m defiaying the expenses 
of the war Soon after his letum to Nagpoor, his biothei Khun- 
doojee died, which relieved him from all apprehension of rivalry, 
and he soon aftei confened on his brother Venkajee the districts 
of Chandah and Chuteesgurh in Jagheer Those weie the only 
changes of impoitance amongst the eastern Mahrattas up to the 
period of Mahadajee Sindia’s death In the west, several events 
in legaid to the Gaekwar, or Baroda state, require a summaiy 
notice 

Futih Sing Gaekwar, the regent at Baroda, died on the 21st 
December, 1789, in consequence of a fall from an upper story 
in his house His younger brother, Mannajee Rao, w'ho was then 
at Baroda, immediately assumed charge of the person and govern- 
ment of his brothel Syajee Govind Rao, the oldei brother 
next to Syajee, with whose histoiy the readei is alieady ac- 
quainted, was then lesiding in obsciuity at a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poona, and presented a petition to the muuster, 
praying to be acknowledged by the Peishwa as regent of the 
Gaekwar possessions His claim was just, but Maimajee Rao, 
by paymg a nuzur of rupees thirty-three lacks, thirteen thousand 
and one, and agreeing to pay up aireais due bv Futih Sing, 
amounting to upwaids of thuty-six lacks, was confirmed in his 
usurpation Mahadajee Sindia however, as already alluded to, 
espoused the cause of Govind Rao, and procured a repeal of 
Mannajee’s appointment , upon which Mannajee applied to the 
Bombay Goveinment, claiming its protection on the terms of the 
treaty concluded with Geneial Goddard by Futih Sing As the 
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treaty in question was superseded by that of Salbye, the English 
declined all interfeience on that giound, but by the talent of 
Mannajee’s agent, Goolab Raee, and the supposed imbecility 
of Govmd Rao, they were mduced to recommend, through Mr 
Malet, that some fiiendly compromise should be adopted, as 
being for the benefit of the country and of all parties concerned 
Nana Furnuwees concurred m this opinion, but Mahadajee 
Sindia and the paitisans of Govmd Rao objected to any com- 
promise The question, however, was at once set at rest by the 
death of Mannajee about 1st August, 1793 Still, Govmd Rao 
found it difficult to obtam permission to quit the Peishwa’s 
capital The ministers, without any regard to the exorbitant 
exactions alieady imposed on himself and his family, obliged 
Govmd Rao to sign an agreement confirming the former stipula- 
tions, and ceding to the Peisliwa the Gaekwar’s share of the 
districts south of the Taptee, formerly included in the cessions 
to the Company m 1780, together with his proportion of the 
customs of Surat , but, there bemg no service performed by the 
Peishwa towards the Gaekwar, beyond the mere confirmation 
of his rights as regent, the British Government objected to the 
cession, as a dismembeiment of the Baroda temtoiy contrary to 
the stipulations of the treaty of Salbye The validity of this 
objection was immediately admitted by Nana Furnuwees, the 
instrument of cession was restored, and Govmd Rao at last 
set out to assume his office, as undisputed regent at Baroda, on 
the 19th December, 1793 

Affairs on the coast of Maharashtra demand notice, chiefly 
from the system of piracy which continued to prevail between 
Goa and Bombay 

In 1756, piracy received a considerable check by the subjugation 
of Toolajee Angiia, and had the Peishwa then united his en- 
deavouis with those of the English, it might have been extermi- 
nated But hke predatory mcursions on shore, it W'as profitable , 
and so fai from being suppressed, it was encouraged by the 
Poona couit The Peishwa had two fleets, the one under his 
Sursoobehdar at Bassom, the other commanded by Anund Rao 
Dhoolup his admiral, who was stationed at Viziadioog The 
Peishwa’s fleets did not molest vessels under English colours 
until the wai of 1775 After that period, even m times of peace, 
we find that occasional depredations were committed, and unless 
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speedy detection followed, which was not always the case, the 
vessels weie not restored when the capture, however, ivas 
cleaiiy ascei tamed, they weie released, and the apology offered for 
then detention was that they had been mistaken for ships of 
some other nation ’ 

Manna] ee Angria of Kolabah continued m obedience to the 
Peishwa’s authority until his death, which happened m 1759 
His son Rughoojee professed equal submission, but only obeyed 
when it suited his convenience His pii acies on the trading ships 
of the English weie conducted m the same manner as the ag- 
gressions of the Peishwa In November, 1793, Rughoojee died, 
when, without reference to the Poona oouit, the sovereignty was 
assumed m the name of Ins mfant son Mannajee under the guar- 
dianship of J ey Sing Angria By tins usurpation, as it was termed, 
in those w ho had not power to support their pretensions, Mannajee 
and Jey Sing incurred the enmity of the Poona minister, of which 
Sindia’s successor, Doulut Rao, at a subsequent period took ad- 
vantage, and raised a member of the family of Angna who was 
nearly allied to himself to the chiefslnp of that prmoipahty, a 
change which gave no umbiage to the English, because the 
reignmg party, so far fiom ooiirtmg tlieir friendship, had most 
unjustifiably made prize of some of their ships ^ 

The Seedees of Jmjeera plundeied all nations, except the 
English, nor did they always escape Several revolutions had 
taken place in this small pimcipahty In 1762, Seedee Yakoot, 
by the will of the regent Seedee Ibiahim, succeeded to the 
government in prejudice to Seedee Abdool Rahim, who was con- 
sidered the neaiest heir Abdool Rahim endeavoured to obtain 
possession by force, and was seeietly reinforced by the Mahrattas 
The English took pait with the leignmg chief, and having failed 
in an attempt to aibitrate the difierence, they assisted to repel 
Abdool Rahim, who bemg defeated fled to Poona Seedee 
Yakoot apprehendmg that the Peishwa might openly espouse 
Abdool Rahim’s cause offered a compromise, promising him 
Dhunda Rajepooi and the succession to Jmjeera at his death ; 
a proposal which was accepted, and Abdool Rahim succeeded 
accordingly But Seedee Yakoot had made a will bequeathmg 
the prmoipahty to the second son of Abdool Rahim at 

* Bombay Records and Mahiatta letters. 

- Mahratta MSS and letters Bombay Records. 
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his father’s death, under the guardianship, in case of a 
minority, of his own fiiend Seedee Johur, who was comman- 
dant of Jinjeeia Abdool Ralirni died shortly after in 1784 , 
but, without payuig any legard to the will of Seedee Yakoot, 
he had bequeathed the prmcipahty to his eldest son, Abdool 
Khureem Khan commonly called BaUoo Meah ^ Seedee Johm', 
however, defended his pretensions, founded on the will of Seedee 
Yakoot, and endeavouied to ariest Balloo Meah , but he, being 
appiised of the scheme, fled to Poona, carrymg iiith him his 
youngei biothor, whom Seedee Johm- wished to set up Nana 
Furnuwees, in hopes that it w'as leserved for him to annex the 
unconquerable island to the Mahiatta possessions, prepared to 
support the cause of Abdool Khmcem Khan , Seedee Johur, 
how'ever, called on the English for protection, expressed his readi- 
ness to comply with any reasonable arbitration satisfactory to 
the inhabitants, but declaring his determmation to resist the 
Mahrattas and the obnoxious Balloo Meah, ‘ whilst the rook 
of Jinjeera remamed and a man to stand by him ’ Nana Furnu- 
wees, at the request of the Bombay Government, agreed to 
suspend operations, until a reference could be made to Lord 
Cornwallis on the subject Tt being at that tune a great object of 
the Governor-General’s policy to gam the friendship of the Poona 
court, and it bemg generally beheved that Seedee Johur was only 
strivmg to get the younger bi other into his power as a cloak to 
meditated usurpation, Loid Cornwallis directed the Bombay 
Government not to support him He also intimated to the 
Peishwa that, if he would make an adequate provision for the 
sons of the late Abdool Khureem Khan m some other part of the 
country, he might then take possession of the Seedee’s territory 
The Mahrattas, however, without making the provision stipu- 
lated, attempted clandestmely to possess themselves of Jinjeera, 
which no sooner came to the knowledge of the Governor-General, 
than he suspended the permission he had given At length, 
when the treaty of alliance against Tippoo was concluded, the 
Peishw'a having granted to Balloo Meah and his brother a tract 
of land near Suiat,-* guaranteed by the English and yielding 

1 Mahratta MS and letters. 

2 [This land now constitutes the modern Sachin State m the Surat 
Agency, Bombay, the present Nawab being a direct descendant of 
Balu Mia Sachin has an area of forty-one square miles, and a revenue 
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annually 75,000 rupees , having also given them 40,000 rupees m 
ready money, the hens to the Jmjeera piincipahty relinquished 
their light" and title m favour of the Peishwa The agreement 
was signed on the 6th June, 1791 , — but the castle may fall whilst 
the cottage stands , the little island was never reduced, and 
the . princijiahty of Jinjeera has survived the empire of the 
Peishw as 

The most active, however, of all the corsairs on the coast, 
and the most destructive to the English trade, were the pirates of 
Malw'an and Saw'untwaree We have already cursorily alluded 
to the expedition sent against them m 1765 It was under the 
joint command of Major Gordon ' and Captain John Watson of 
the Bombay Marine ^ They speedily reduced the fort of Malwan,® 
a much valued possession of the Raja of Kolapoor, and took 
Yeswuntgurh or Ranee from the Dessaye of Waree To the 
formei the Bombay Government gave the name of Fort Augustus, 
intending to have kept it, but the acquisition being unprofitable, 
they proposed to destroy the works , that alternative, however, 
was also abandoned on account of the expense, and they at last 
determined to restore it to the Raja, on condition of his promising 
not to molest then ships or trade, to give security for his futiue 
good conduct, and to indemmfy them foi losses and expenses to 
the amount of Rs 382,896 , the whole of w'hich, except Rs 60,000, 
w"as leceived before Malwan w^as evacuated m May, 1776 This 
expedition took place durmg the mmority of Sivajee, Raja of 
Kolapoor Kem Sawunt, Dessaye of Waree, was then also a 
minor , and a confusion, greater even than usual, prevailed 
amongst his turbulent relations To this confusion may be 
ascribed the difficulty which was experienced in efiectmg a settle- 
ment with the Dessaye of Waree The Bombay Government 

of a little more than 2,000,000 rupees a year The villages composing 
the State are much scattered, some being surrounded by British 
territory and others by portions of the Baroda State ] 

^ I am not sure if this name be correct, it is written Gowan and 
Goreham, as well as Gordon, m the records of the period 

8 The same who, as Commodore Watson, was killed at the siege of 

Tannah , o ■, 

“ [See note on page 147, vol i, ante Besides the fort of Smd- 
hudrug, Malwan contains the Raj-kot fort, bmlt on rising ground 
and surrounded on three sides by the sea Malwan was ceded to 
the British by the Raja of Kolhapur by the tieaty of Karvir m 
1812] 
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do not appear to have been a-ware that there was a distinction 
between the ’pirates o£ Waree and Malwan until 1765, when, 
on the 7th Apiil of that year, they concluded a treatj' of nineteen 
articles with the Dessaye, whom they distinguished by his ancient 
family name of Bhonslay, or, as wiitten in then records, the 
BounceUo ^ Of this treaty not one article was observed by the 
Mahrattas Mi Mostyn was therefore deputed in 1766 to con- 
clude some settlement, and obtamed an obligation for two lacks 
of rupees, with a promise on the part of the Dessaye to refram 
from fuither aggressions, on condition that the Bombay Govern- 
ment should restore Rairee. The money could only be raised 
by a nioitgage on the revenues of the district of Vingorla ^ for 
thirteen years, and to mduce the mortgagee, Wittoojee Koomptee, 
to advance the stipulated sum, Mr Mostyn, m addition to two 
hostages procured fiom Waree, was obliged to promise that a small 
factory should be established, and the English flag hoisted under 
the piotection of a few Sepoys, to be left in the fort of Vingorla 
This arrangement being concluded, Rairee was restored in the 
end of 1766 A veiy short time, however, had elapsed, when the 
hostages made their escape, and the agents of Wittoojee Koomptee 
were driven fiom the stations where they veie collecting the 
levenue Much remonstrance and negotiation followed, but 
nothing specific was effected At last, when the thirteen years 
expired, the Sawunts, although they had prevented the mortgagee 
from lecovering the revenue, demanded restitution of the district, 
which being refused, they attacked and took Vingorla on the 
4th June, 1780, with a consideiable quantity of private and some 
public property belonging to the English The piracies of the 
Sawunts of Waree were henceforth lenewed, and the marriage of 


* [Fryer (1675) was one of the earliest writers to use this form of 
the name Bhosle He refers to Sivaji as ‘ derived from an ancient 
line of Rajahs, of the oast of the Bounceloes’ (original ed , p 171) 
Other forms of the name given by early writers are Bhoslah {Khaf% 
Khan m Elliot, vii 257), Bhosselah (Seir Mutagherin, in 204), and 
Bonzolo (Sonnerat, i 60) The Desai of Wadi in question was Khem 
Savant the Great, who ruled fiom 1775 to 1803 ] 

2 [Vengurla (Vingorla) is now included m the Ratnagiri Distiict, 
and has a flourishing impoit and export trade It was ceded to the 
British by the Rani of Savantvadi in 1812 Its port light- 
houses, erected on the mainland in 1869. and the Rock Lighthouse bmlt 
m 1870 on an isolated lock nine miles noith-west of the town, aie well 
known to manners (/ G. Bom , 1909, ii 169 , B G , x 2, 374 ff )] 
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Kem Sawunt to Liiximee Bj'e,* the niece of Mahadajee Sindia, 
although a connexion more splendid than honourable, increased 
then- arrogance, especially whilst the English wore too much 
occupied to send a force against them The Raja of Kolapoor, 
seeing the depredations of the Sawunts escape with impunity, 
returned to his former habits , and thus puacy became as preva- 
lent as ever Complaints on the subject were made by the 
English to Mahadajee Sindia, who promised to oblige his lelations 
to restore their captures , and the Raja of Kolapoor was also 
induced to pi omise a liquidation of all balances, and to abstam fi om 
further aggressions on the English The conditions were not 
enforced, and of course such temporizing measures only en- 
couraged a repetition of robbery and insult In the end of the 
year 1789 the English had resolved to adopt more active measures, 
and had determined to crush those depredators ; but in their 
extreme anxiety at that time to avoid giving offence to the Poona 
court, a doubt suddenly arose as to the propriety of attackmg 
the Raja of Kolapoor for so ignoiant were they at this late 
period of the existing relations m the Mahratta state, that they 
supposed him a dependant of the Peishwa When the question 
was referred to Nana Furnuwees. he foresaw', as he conceived, 
an oppoitunity of diaw'ing m the Kolapoor state to seek the 
Peishwa’s protection, and ultimately to yield obedience to the 
Poona government Aocordmgly, by Nana’s address, the Raja 
was at first mduced to accept tlie Peishwa’s mediation , but 
afterwards suspecting the design and heaimg of the hostilities 
in which the English were about to be engaged with Tippoo, 
he suddenly revoked his consent, and piracy was never more 
frequent on the coast of Malabar than during the war with Mysore 
It was an attempt to mediate between the Bombay Government 
and the Sawunts of Waree, that led the former to accuse Smdia 
of the improper mterfeience to which w'e have alluded However, 
some compromise through Smdia w'as agreed on w'lth respect 
to the Sawunts, and an armament w'as piepared against the Kola- 
poor Raja in 1792 But the expedition never took place, as in 

1 Luximee Bye w-as the daughter of Tookajee Smdia [Lakshmibai 
(Luximee Bye) was the daughter of Jayappa or JayajI Smdia, who was 
murdered m 1759 at the instance of Bijay Smg of Jodhpur (See 
vol 1 , p 514) Inconsequence of this marriage which took place in 
1763, the Mughal Empeior conferred the title of Baja Bahadur upon 
Khem Savant (/ G Bom , ii 496 )] 
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consequence of his offering mdemmfioation to individuals, promis- 
ing to pay the balance due to the Company on or before January, 
1795, gianting permission to establish factoiies at Malwan and 
Kolapoor, and tendering the humblest apologies for his mis- 
conduct, the numerous aggressions he had committed were once 
more overlooked, and a treaty was eoncluded with him on the 
terms he thus proposed But no benefit resulted from it , on 
the contrary, m the ensuing year there were complamts not only 
against the Raja of Holapoor, but against the Sawunts, Angria, 
and Dhoolup, for the capture or plunder of British ships , and 
it IS no slight stigma on the British Indian admmistration that 
this system of pu'acy was not finally suppressed until the year 
1812. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


i-aoM A D 1794 TO A D 1795 

A.D.1794. — The details m the last chapter, together with much 
of the preceding nariative, may tax the patience of the leader, 
but are for the most part absolutely necessary to elucidate our 
subject, and to afford a just view of the numerous authorities 
and interests which existed at this period among tjie Mahrattas 
The empiie founded by Sivajee now covered a vast space , and 
had it been possible to combme its powers, to direct advan- 
tageously the peouliai genius of its people, and to render its various 
parts subservient to its general strength, the Mahrattas might 
still have extended their conquests, and a persevering predatory 
warfare would probably have arrested the rapid nse of the 
British nation in India But the causes which drove the Mah- 
rattas to predatory habits, and the circumstances which allured 
them to conquest, no longer existed, nor had they any chief whose 
authority was sufficient to unite them They now lived under 
governments of then own, which were generally mild , the execu- 
tive authorities, even if administei’ed by persons tyrannically 
disposed, were not so powerful as to become arbitrarily oppressive, 
but they were at the same time too feeble to call forth all the 
resources which smaller states, better organized, could have com- 
manded The Maluattas weie still a military people , some 
member of every peasant’s family, and sometimes the fom’th 
or fifth of a whole village had earned arms Persons, once 
employed, were generally ready to return to the service when 
required, but pitched battles and regular warfare were unsuited 
to their gemus ^ , the Mahi'atta cavalry when accustomed to depend 

1 [This statement, however true it may have been of the Maratha 
troops of the eighteenth century, would not pass unchallenged nowa- 
days It 13 the British officer of the Indian Army who has wrought 
the change, and has taught the Maratha regiments of the Bombay 
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on regular infantry and cannon, lost their former surprismg ac- 
tivity and confidence on distant enterprises , even their courage, 
which as a national virtue was never very conspicuous, had fallen 
below its ordmary level, and whilst some among them admired 
the wisdom of Mahadajee Smdia and extolled the advantages to 
be attamed by disoiplmed armies and artilleiy, otheis, as we have 
already mentioned more justly predicted fiom the same cause 
the certam overthrow of the Hmdoo power 

The great object, however, of pieseiving the supremacy of the 
Peishwa and of giving to the Mahiatta nation that common 
excitement to action, founded on the immediate gratification 
of self-interest, became, for a short period, a point of much less 
difficulty than might have been anticipated This tendency to 
union pioceeded from the existmg claims on Nizam Ally , m the 
settlement of which all the Mahratta chiefs were taught to expect 
a part , the death of Sindia left the entire management to Nana 
Furnuwees, and the English adopted a neutial policy on the 
occasion 

We have before noticed the nature of the claims on Nizam AUy. 
They were outstandmg balances for a series of years, on account 
of Chouth and Surdeslimookhee Discussions on the subject had 
been occasionally agitated by tlie Mahrattas for upwards of ten 
years , but the alliance in which they had been associated against 
Tippoo had enabledNizam Ally to procrastinate, and pievented the 
Mahiattas from insisting on a settlement of then afiairs 
( 1791 .) In 1791 Govmd Rao Kallay and Govind Rao Pingley, 
the Peishwa’s envoys at the com t of Hyderabad, formally 
requested that Nizam Ally would appoint commissioners for 
mvestigatmg and adjusting the claims of their master After 
consideiable discussion Nizam Ally delivered to these envoys a 
set of demands, under thirty-four separate heads, chiefly regardmg 
contributions unjustly exacted and the revenues of different 
places improperly taken oi withheld by the Mahrattas He also 
demanded reparation on account of damage sustained bj”^ the 
inroads of Pindharees residing witlim the Peishwa’s boundary. 
To all which, full and satisfactory replies, drawn up with remarkable 
clearness and ability by Nana Furnuwees, were promptly returned. 

Presidency to fight under modem conditions with the same courage 
and persistence as the martial races of Upper India See footnote 
on p 354f, posl] 
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follow ed by a set of articles, twenty-eight m number, demanding 
the adjustment of the Mahratta claims, some of which Nana proved 
to have existed smce 1774 Nizam Ally was compelled to aclmow- 
ledge some of these demands , others he evaded but he promised 
in general terms to appoint some persons to settle the whole, as 
soon as the war with Tippoo had termmated , hoping by that 
time to obtain the interposition of the English ^ 

(1792.) — At the conclusion of the war. Lord Cornwallis did 
endeavour to effect a treaty of guarantee, founded on that article 
of the alliance which regarded the assistance to be offered bj"^ the 
contracting parties, m case of an attack upon any one of them 
by Tippoo, believing that by such a tieaty he should render a 
general benefit to all parties and secure the peace of India But 
it was hardly to be supposed that any Indian statesman could 
appreciate such a design , and accordingly each of the native 
courts interpreted the proposal os it appeared to affect their own 
interests The Nizam saw in it a disposition to assist him, and 
hoped to realize his meditated scheme of raismg a barrier between 
himself and the Mahrattas, so that he might not only resist their 
future encroachments, but evade tlieir present demands , at all 
events he had no doubt of obtauimg a settlement such as Hyder 
had effected with the Mahrattas, by paying a fixed tribute , and 
from which Tippoo, by the late treaty, was entuely absolved 
The Mahiattas on the other hand viewed the proposal as an 
arrogant assumption of authority on the pait of the British 
Government, and it excited their jealousy, both as affectmg their 
political consequence and mterrupting the settlement of their 
established dues On the piopiiety of resisting this mterposition 
both Mahadajee Sindia and Nana Furnuwees concurred , but 
they differed m their opinions with regard to the supposed designs 
of the English Sindia conjectured that they projected an 
alliance with Nizam Ally for the purpose of obtainuig the command 
of the Nizam’s resources and tummg them against the Mahrattas , 
in consequence of which, for a shoit time pievioiis to his death, 
he Gained on a fiiendly coriespondence with Tippoo Sultan 
Nana Furnuwees, although he did not peiceive the benevolent 
purpose by which Lord Cornwalhs was actuated, took a more 
correct view of the subject, in supposing that the English, though 
desirous of becommg umpires, would not risk a war unless to 
^ Mahratta MS and original papers 
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save the Hyderabad state from being subverted , such a conquest, 
however, even in subsequent success, Nana Furnuwees never 
ventured to contemplate When the treaty of guarantee was 
submitted to the court of Poona, Mahadajee Sindia would have 
rejected it at once, but Nana, being anxious to keep well with the 
English as a check on Sindia, without givmg a direct refusal, 
prolonged the discussion, although with no intention of assenting 
to what was proposed. 

(1793.) — Su- John Shore succeeded to the charge of the Govern- 
ment of British India, on the departme of the Marquis Cornwallis 
in August, 1793 Nizam Ally had supposed the latter so intent 
on effecting the treaty of general guarantee, that he concealed 
the deep mterest he felt m the success of the negotiation of Poona, 
imtil he saw the prospect of its failure He then used every 
argument, and held forth every inducement in his power, to obtam 
a separate tieaty of guarantee for himself Sii John Shore, 
howevei, did not thmk it advisable to compel the Mahi’attas to 
accept the mediation of the British nation, and adhered to a 
system of neutrality, for a variety of reasons which it is im- 
necessary to enter upon We need only remark that, whatever 
mighthave been the apparant advantage of the Governor-General’s 
interference, it it had enabled Nizam Ally to effect his evasive 
purposes, it must have been recorded as an injustice to the 
Mahrattas ^ 

From the period when the demands of the Malirattas were 
formally renewed, whilst negotiations for the treaty of guarantee 
were in progress, Nizam Ally, probably without imagining that 
actual hostilities would take place, had been inci easing his military 
force A body of regular infantry which, during the war with 
Tippoo, had consisted of two battalions under a respectable French 
officer named Raymond,® were increased to twenty- three battalions 

® [The Government of India was not definitely bound by the treaty 
to assist the Nizam with troops , but ‘ the Nizam had been led to 
expect protection and had earned it by his cession of Guntur’ m 1788 
Dr V A Smith (OH/,p 574) describes Sir John Shore as ‘ paralysed 
by a slavish obedience to the words of the Act of Parliament of 1784 
and by unworthy fear of the Marathas ’] 

® [Francois de Raymond, whom Malleson calls Michael Joachim 
Mane Raymond, was bom in Gascony in 1756 In 1775 he was a 
sub-lieutenant in the service of Haidar Ali of Mysore In 1783 he 
was given a commission m the French army, and acted as aide-de-camp 
to Bussy Three years later he entered the Nizam’s service and raised 
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His army was much augmented after Mahadajee Smdia’s death, 
and he hoped, m consequence of that event, the Maluattas might 
be easily satisfied, or successfully i-esisted, even if he should not 
be able to obtain the interposition of the English ^ When the 
envoy, Govmd Kao Kallay,^* renewed his master’s demands, he 
produced a detailed statement, showing a balance in his favour 
of nearly two crores and sixty lacks, or twenty-six millions of 
rupees Warm discussions took place between the envoy and 
Musheer Ool Moolk, when at last the former was told, in public 
durbar, that Nana Eurnuwees must himself attend at the court 
of Hyderabad, in ordei to afford an explanation of the different 
items of their mtiicate claims The envoy replied, ‘ Nana 
Furnuwees is much engaged, how can he come ? ’ ‘ How can 

he come ’ ’ re-echoed Musheei Ool Moolk, ‘ I will soon show 
how he shall be brought to the presence ’ This menace was 
considered a sufficient declaration, and although negotiations 
contmued till the last, both parties prepared to decide their 
differences by the swoid 

The war, whilst still at a distance, was extremely popular 
amongst the Moghuls , the grand army under Nizam Ally’s 
personal command was assembled at Beder, and the camp 
exhibited much bustle and animation The most vaunting 
threats were constantly heard fiom the ill-appointed, disordeily 
soldiery Poona was to be pillaged and burned, the dancing 
girls aheady sang the triumphs of then army, and even the prime 
mmister declared in a public assembly that ‘ the Moghuls 
should now be freed from Mahratta encroacliments , that they 
should recover Beejapoor and Candeish, or they would nevei giant 
peace until they had dispatched the Peishwa to Benares, with 
a cloth about bis loins and a pot of water in his hand, to mutter 
incantations on the banks of the Ganges ’ ® 

The minister at Poona was soon enabled to collect a very great 

a corps of 300, which was mcreased soon afterwards to 700 men His 
distinguished service in the war against Tipu resulted in a further 
increase of his force to 5,000 At the battle of Hharda he commanded 
a force of more than 10,000 Raymond was granted a large jagir, 
drew a very high salary, and lived m princely style He died in 
March 1798, at the age of forty-three For opinions as to his character 
see quotations m Compton, Military Adventurers, A.o , pp 382-6 ] 

1 Mahratta MSS and English Records 

2 He was still alive when I left India m January, 1823. 

^ Persian and Mahratta MSS. 
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army No events had taken place smce Smdia’s death, except 
such as appealed favourable to Nana’s powei, and the prospect 
of sharing in the expected advantages brought to his standard 
all the chiefs whose attendance was important Doulut Bao 
Sindia and Tookajeo Holkar were already at Poona, and the Baja 
of Berar had set out to join Govmd Rao Gaekwar sent a detach- 
ment of his troops , the great southern Jagheerdars, composuig 
the Bramin families of Putwuidhun and Bastia, the Biamm 
Jagheerdais of Maltygaom and Vmchooi, the Pritee Needhee, 
the Punt Siichew, the Mahiatta Mankiirees, Nimbalkiu, Ghatgay, 
Chowan, Diiflay, Powai, Thorat, and Pahtiinkur, with many 
otheis less conspicuous, attended the summons ' But this was the 
last time the chiefs of the Mahratta nation assembled undei the 
authority of theu Peishwa 

(December.] — Nizam Ally was first in the field, and slowly 
advanced from Bedei along the banks of the Manjera 
towaids the Mahratta fiontier The Peishwa quitted 
Poona in Januaiy. and Ins army marched at the same 

* [The Baste (Riistia) family were descended fiom the hereditary 
Kulkarms of a village in Anjanvel, and first came into prominence 
tliiough the maiiiage of Gopikabai Baste with the Peshwa BalSjI 
Bajirao She w as the motliei of Madhn Riio Peshwa and Narayan Rao 
Peshwa The Jagiidar of Malegaon (Mallygaom) was descended from 
a Bigvedi Brahman, named Naro Shankar Dam, who was appointed 
by the Peshwa BnlajI BajIrao to collect the revenues of JhansI, and 
eventually attained a high military position w’lth the title of Baja 
Bahadur The family estates weie origmally situated m Bundelkhand, 
Khandesli and Nasik, but the portion m Bundelkhand w'as transferred 
to the British Government by the tieaty of Bassein The Thorat 
family was descended from one Yeshvantrao, the Patel of a village 
m Karad, who became a cavalry officer in the service of the Baja of 
Kolhapur When he died without issue his coips w'as transfeired to 
his uncle, SidojI Thorat, by the Baja, and his estates, valued at 75,000 
rupees a year, were reduced to 35,000, exclusive of liei editary inam 
lands yieldmg annually 10,000 rupees The estates lay chiefly m 
what IS now the Valva taluka, Satara District The Thorat family, 
whose family mansion still stands m Valva village, continued in charge 
of the estates until the British annexation in 1818 The Patankar 
(Pahtunkur) family was descended from one Hanmantrao, Deshmukh 
of Patan, who distinguished himself under SivajI and accompanied 
Vyankoji to the conquest of Tanjore In 1692 Baja Ram, son of 
SivajI, conferred the district of Patnn, now repiesented by the Patan 
taluka, Satara District, upon Hanmantrao, whose descendants served 
the Peshw'a’s Government as mercenary soldiers The granddaughter 
01 Hanmantrao married Sakharam Ghatge, and m 1798 then daughter 
Baijabai was mairied to Daulat Bao Smdia ] 
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time, but by different routes, for the convenience of forage There 
were upwards of one hundred and thirty thousand horse and foot m 
the Mahratta army, exclusive of ten thousand Pindhaiees Of 
this force upwards of one half were either paid fiom the Peishwa’s 
treasury, or were troops of Jagheerdars imder his direct control 
Doulut Rao Smdia’s force was more numerous and moie efficient 
than that of any other chieftain, although the greater part of his 
army remained in Hindoostan and Malwa Jooba Bukhshee 
commanded immediately under Doulut Rao, and had lately 
jomed him with a reinforcement , — the whole consisted of twenty- 
five thousand men, of whom ten thousand were legulai infantry 
undei De Boigne s second in command. Monsieur PeiTon Rug- 
hoojee Bhonslay mustered 15,000 horse and foot , Tookajee 
Holkar had only ten thousand, but of these, two thousand were 
regulars midei Dudienee, and most of the Pindhaiees were 
followers of Holkar Pureshram Bhow had seven thousand 
men 

Nana Fumuwees consulted the chief officeis separately * He 
appomted Pureshram Bhow to act as coinmander-in-ohief The 
Pmdharees and some other hoise were ordered on to plunder in 
the neighbouihood of the Moghul camp and destroy their forage , 
the heavy baggage, propcily protected, remained one march m 
the leai, and the best of the horse with the regular infantry, sup- 
ported by upwards of one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, 
were sent forward to attack Nizam Ally, wdio with an army 
amountmg in all to one hiuidred and ten thousand men advanced 
towards Kuidla- and descended the Mohree Ghaut, a body of 
the Peishwa’s household troops mider Baba Rao, son of the de- 
ceased Hurry Punt Phuikay, attacked the Moghuls when descend- 
ing the Ghaut and being driven off with some loss, Nizam Ally 


1 The memoranda in his own handwritmg of theJdiSerent opmions 
were found m the Poona Records He seems to have adopted the plans 
of Jooba Bukhshee and Tookajee Holkar 

2 [The proper name of this place is Kharda, and is so spelt in a 
report from Malet, the Resident at Poona, to the Governor-General, 
dated March 12, 1795 Kharda, now a town in Jamkhed idluka, 
Ahmadnagar District, situated fifty-six miles south-east of Ahmadnagar, 
belonged origmally to the Nimbalkar family, whose mansion in the 
middle of the town is now in rmns The fort to the south-east of the 
town was built by the Nimbalkars in 1745, and is still m good 
repair (J G Bom , 1909, i 412 , B G , xvii /21 f )] 
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on the same evening sat m durbar and received nnzurs of oon- 


(Maich 

11 .) 


gratulation on his victory On the ensuing day, when 
the Moghuls were on their march from Kurdla to Pur- 
inda, the Malirattaa appeared on their right, and were 


soon perceived to be in great force Nizam Ally halted his own 
elephant, sent off his baggage to the left, and directed Assud Alee 
Khan with the cavalry, supported by seventeen thousand regular 
mfantry under Raymond, to attack the Mahratta army Puresh- 
ram Bhow prepared to receive them , he took his own station 


m the centre with the Peishwa’s and Holkar’s troops , Rughoojee 
Bhonslay commanded the right wmg and Doulut Rao’s army 
formed the left Puieshram Bhow rode forward to reconnoitre, 
supported by Baba Ran Phurkay and Khassee Rao, the son of 
Tookajee Holkar He had only advanced a short distance when 
he was suddenly charged by a body of Patans under Lai Khan, a 
native of Baloochistan, who displayed gieat personal energy, cut 
down several men, and with his own hand unhorsed and wounded 


Pureshram Bhow But Hurry Punt Putwurdhun, the Bhow’s 
eldest son, seemg his father fall, instantly attacked the aggressor 
and killed him on the spot The Patans, however, did not desist 
on the loss of their leader being well supported by Alif Khan, 
the son of the Nabob of Kumoul, and Sulabut Khan, the son of 
Ismael Khan, Nabob of Ehchpoor, they perseveied until the 
advanced party of the Mahrattas gave way, and were driven back 
in such confusion that they communicated a panic to a great 
portion of their aimy, and thousands fled precipitately from 
the field Baba Rao Phurkay, though in charge of the Juree 
Putka, seemed about to follow the fugitives, but was prevented 
b}' Jooba Bukhshee, who rode up, reproached him as a coward, 
and told him if he sought a place of safety he would find it behind 
Sindia’s troops 

By this time the regular battahons on both sides had approached 
within musket-shot of each other, and the Moghul cavalry were 
advancing to the support of their mfantry with apparent steadmess, 
when Bughoo3ee Bhonslay assailed them with a shower of rockets, 
at the same moment that they received the fire of thirty-five 
pieces of cannon, judiciously placed on an emmence by Perron 
In the course of a very few mmutes the whole of the cavalry were 
put to the rout , but Raymond’s infantry stood their ground, 
and had even obtained some advantage over Perron’s battalions, 
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when Raymond, by repeated and peremptory orders, was com- 
pelled to follow Nizam Ally, who had already retreated towards 
ICurdla By the time the detached portions of the Moghul army 
had been made acquainted with their leader’s intention, the sun 
had set, and darkness soon augmented the general confusion of 
the troops Shots still continued to be exchanged in different 
directions after the night fell, and few men, except those of the 
half-disciphned battalions of Ra3rmond, could find their own 
particular division At last the multitude, worn out by fatigue 
and vociferation, gradually sank to rest, or lay down to dwait the 
return of day But in the stillness of night a small patrol of 
Mahrattas, mseaich of water for their horses, came by chance to 
a rivulet, where lay a party of Moghuls, who, discovermg what they 
were, instantly filed upon them Raymond’s sentries, being in 
the neighbomhood, also fired, when then whole Ime, who lay on 
their arms, with their muskets loaded as they had retreated, 
started from their sleep and instantly filed a sort of irregular 
volley The alarm which such a discharge of musketiy occasioned 
in the state of the Moghul aimy at that moment may be conceived. 
The uproar suddenly became greater than ever, and many of 
Raymond’s Sepoys, seized with the geneial panic, quitted their 
ranks and mingled in the confusion At last the moon rose, and 
Nizam Ally, in peifect consternation, sought refuge within 
the walls of Kurdla, a very small fort surrounded by hills 
Most of his tioops fled, plundering the baggage of their own 
army as they went off but they were not allowed to carry 
away this ill-gotten spoil unmolested the Mahratta Pindharees 
overtook them the next day, and, without experiencing the 
slightest opposition, stripped the panic-struck fugitives of every- 
thing 

The Mahrattas, advancmg m the mornmg, found guns, stores, 
and baggage, and all the usual wreck of an army, strewmg the 
ground , but then surprise was stiU greater on perceiving Nizam 
Ally shut up in Kurdla, and about one tenth of the origmal 
number of his troops lying round the fort No people are more 
active and vigilant than Mahrattas on such occasions , their 
most distant parties soon heard of this joyful intelligence, and came 
swarming ‘ to 'plunder the Moghids,’ whom m a short tune they 
had completely enclosed, and on the ensuing day opened batteries, 
which commanded the fort as well as the position of the troops. 
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Nizam Alty endured this hopeless exposure for two daj’s, but on 
the morning of the 15th March he solicited and obtained a cessa- 
tion of arms The preliminary demand made by the Mahrattas 
was the sunender of the minister, Musheer Ool Moolk, that amends 
might thus be made for the insult offered to the Peishwa, in 
threatening to seize Nana Fumuwees. They next exacted 
teiiitoiial cessions, extending along the frontier from the district 
of Purmda on the south to the Taptee river on the north, oorn- 
piehending the fort of Doulutabad and such part of those dis- 
tricts, foimei'h'' conquered by Sewdasheo Rao Bhow in 1760, as 
had been restored to Nizam Ally Thiee crores of rupees were 
promised on account of arieais of revenue and expenses of the 
war besides which, by a separate agreement, Nizam Ally ceded 
teiiitory yielding three lacks and eighteen thousand rupees, in 
lieu of Rughooiee Bhonslay’s claims for Ghasdana in Gungthuree, 
estimated at thiee and a half lacks annually Nizam Ally 
likewise promised to pay up the arrears due to Rughoojee 
Bhonslay, amounting to twenty-nme lacks, and to collect them 
respective shares of levenue m Berar according to ancient 
usage, foi all which the Peishwa afterwards became Rughoojee’s 
guarantee 

It was with extreme reluctance that Nizam Ally agieed to 
surrender the person of his mimster Musheer Ool Moolk urged 
him to the measure, especially as, under the circumstances in 
which they foimd themselves, they did not consider the other 
conditions so immoderate as might have been expected The 
mmister was delivered over to a party of tw'O hundred Mahrattas, 
by whom he was escorted to their camp The Peishwa met him 
at the outskirts and received him with distmction, but his person 
was caiefully guarded The Mahrattas were rejoiced to excess by 
this triumph, and a remark of the young Peishwa, when rallied 
by Nana Fumuwees on the melancholy winch his countenance 
betraj^ed at the time of Musheer Ool Moolk’s arrival, was as just 
as from him it was mteresting ‘ I grieve,’ said he, ‘ to observe 
such degeneracy as there must be on both sides, when such a 
disgraceful submission has been made by the Moghuls, and our 
soldiers aie vaunting of a victory obtained without an effort’ 
Theie weie scarcely two hundred men lost by both those two 
great armies in the battle, though a considerable number of the 
Moghuls were killed in the subsequent confusion and during the 
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tune they were surrounded , but to this day it is one of the great 
boasts of the old Silhdars in the Mahiatta villages, that they were 
present in the glorious field of Kurdla 

During the action, the British envoys at the respective courts 
of Nizam Ally and the Peishwa were in the neighbourhood 
Nizam Ally was much incensed against the English for their 
neutrality, which he considered an abandonment of promised 
friendship On his return to Hyderabad, he dismissed their two 
battalions, and ordered a great increase to the corps of Monsieur 
Raymond, assigmng districts for their maintenance m the same 
manner as Sindia had done The influence of the English was 
further diminished by the captivity of Musheer Ool Moolk, a great 
friend to their nation, and it was likely to be wholly superseded 
by the growing power of the French party, when an event occurred 
which induced Nizam Ally to recall their battalions, and the mter- 
course formeily subsisting was gradually renewed The event 
alluded to was nothing less than the rebellion of Nizam Ally’s 
eldest son. Ah Jah, who, from the time of the convention at Kurdla, 
had been actively engaged m a conspiracy, the ring-leaders of 
which were all of the party most mimical to Musheer Ool Moolk 
and the English interests 

On the night of the 28th June, Ah Jah quitted Hyderabad, 
pretendmg to be forcibly cained off by a Mahratta, named 
Sewdasheo Riddey, for the pmpose of obtainmg the authority 
of his name m raising an insmTCction He was soon joined by 
many ot his partisans and took the route of Beder, of which 
fortress, and several other places of less consequence, he obtained 
possession The season of the year was unfavourable to his 
success , but the vast body of unemployed horsemen m the 
country (fifty thousand of the Kurdla fugitives having been 
discharged by Nizam Ally m one day) rendered the msurrection 
extremely alarming, especially as several officers of rank joined 
the prince, and Tippoo, as was given out, had promised to support 
him 

M Raymond undertook to suppress this rebellion He followed 
the prmce to Beder, pursued him to Aurungabad, took him prisoner, 
and was bringing him to Hyderabad, but Ah Jah, unable to 
face his father, put an end to his existence by poison, before they 
reached the capital. 

On the return of the Peishwa to Poona, Nana Fumuwees was 
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employed m distnbuting the late acquisitions, ^ and m settling 
various affaiis with the different chiefs Pureshram Bhow and 
Rughoojee Bhonslay remained m the neighbourhood of the 
capital, but Holkar and Sindia encamped at some distance, 
the formei at Jejoory and the latter at Jamgaom, until news 
arrived of Ah Jah’s rebellion, when they repaired to Poona, 
with what view is not ascertamed, nor is there any proof that 
the Mahrattas were instrumental to the rebellion, although it 
was suspected by Nizam Ally and has been affirmed by Moghul 
historians 

By the middle of September, Doulut Rao had obtamed his 
audience of leave, and proceeded to Jamgaom on his route to 
Hmdoostan , — Pureshram Bhow had returned to the family 
Jagheer at Tasgaom , — Holkar contmued at Poona, where 
Rughoojee Bhonslay also remained until the middle of October, 
when he was dismissed with gieat honour, receivmg new sunnuds 
for a portion of territory lymg on the south side of the Nerbuddeih, 
which had been originally assigned to his grandfather by Balla- 
jee Bajee Rao m 1750, but twelve of the districts ® had not 
yet been conquered from the chiefs who, m the confusion 
that followed the decline of the Moghul empire, had become 
mdependent ’ 

Nana Furnuwees was now at the summit of prosperity ; with- 
out the intervention of a foreign power, he had obtained every 
object of his ambition Doulut Rao Sindia was favourably 
disposed towards him, and his ministers and officers were more 
mtent on forwarding their own particular views in the govern- 
ment of their young master, than in schemes for controllmg the 
Poona court Tookajee Holkar had become imbecile, both m 
mmd and body, and his officers were subservient to Nana. 
Rughoojee Bhonslay was completely secured in his mterests, and 
the Bramin Jagheerdars were of his party The Peishwa’s 

1 The whole of the particulars of this distribution were found 
amongst the Poona records , but much confusion havmg subsequently 
arisen, the intended arrangements were never entirely completed. 

^ These were Ist Bachaee 2d Beechea 3d Burgee 4th Bhow- 
angurh 6th Sypoor Choureeagurh 6th Khooreybharee 7th 
Kuthooteea 8th Pullahoo 9th Dujwurdha 10th Mookundpoor 
11th. Surnalpoor. And 12th. Bamgurh 

3 This chapter is on the authority of original Mahratta papers, 
Persian and Mahratta MSS , and English records 
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government had thus every prospect of regammg the tone and 
vigour It had possessed under the great Mahdoo Rao, but Nana’s 
fondness of power, and his anxiety to preserve it, brought on a 
catastrophe which speedily undermined his authority, overturned 
the labours of his life, and terminated his days in trouble and in 
misery. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


FROM A D 1795 TO A D 1796 

A.D. 1795.— A 1 .THOTJOH the young Peishwa was now in his 
twenty -first year, Nana Fumuwees relaxed nothing of the rigid 
tutelage in which he had reared lum , and the old minister 
became moie than ever watchful of all the state prisoners, whose 
liberty might endanger his own power He was apprehensive 
that Mahadajee Sindia had mtended to use the Raja of Satara as 
an instrument m overthrowing the Bramin government, and he 
now treated the object of his dread with moie than ordinary 
severity, by dimmishing his allowances and prohibiting his 
relations fiom visitmg him m the fort 

The family of Rugonath Rao was kept at Kopergaom until 
the year 1793, when thej' ivere lemoved to Anundwelee near 
Nassuck, as a place more agreeable to the widow Anundee Bye, 
whose health was on the decime In the month of April of the 
succeeding year she died The sons, Bajee Rao and Chimnajee 
Appa, with the adopted son of Rugoba, Amrut Rao, remained 
at Anundwelee , until, upon the prospect of hostilities with Nizam 
Ally, they were conveyed to the hiU-foit of Sewneree, wheie once 
secured, Nana Fumuwees at the termmation of the war retamed 
them in close custody under two officers in whom he confided, 
Rughoo Pimt Ghorebulay and Bulivunt Rao Nagonath 

The condition of these young men excited strong feelmgs of 
commiseration, even m the minds of those who judged it necessary , 
and others, swayed chiefly by their feelings, generally the larger 
portion of any community, execrated the conduct of the mmister 
as cruel, vmdictive, and unjustifiable Distinct from either of 
these classes w’as the old faction of Rugoba, and other persons, 
wholly discontented, who endeavoured by every means to exalt 
the character of the prisoners and lower the reputation of Nana 
Fuinuwees But these mdications of the public mind only 
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increased tlie wary circumspection of the uunistei, to whom the 
elder of the legitimate sons of Riigonatli Rao eail3' became an 
object of jealousj’ Oiacetul iti his peison, with a handsome and 
youthful countenance which ensuied favouiable impiessions, 
Bajee Rao had the mildest mannei, and an address so msinuatmg 
that he gained the good-will of all who appioached him His 
bodilj' and mental accomplisliments weie ecjuallj^ extolled, at 
the age of nineteen he ivas an excellent lioiseman, skilled in the 
use ot the sword and bow and allowed to be the most expert 
speaisman in Gungthuiee He was dceplv lead in the Shasters, 
particularlj' in such paits as legaid the obseivance of cast , and 
of his age no Pundit so learned had been know n in Mahaiashtra 
The young Peishwa, so fai liom being jealous of the supeiior 
accomplishments of Ins cousm, was pleased at heaimg him 
commended, and frequontlj’ oxpiessed a strong desue to piocuie 
his enlai'gement and cultivate his fiiendship In vain did the 
cautious Nana Fmnuwees advise him to bewaie of the sapling, 
howevei comely, which sprung from the weakness of Rugonath 
Rao and the wickedness of Anundee Bye . the gi eater the icstramt, 
the stiongei the inclination . but JIahdoo Rao was W'atohed and 
Bajee Rao was a close prisonei The latter, however, having 
disooveied the favourable disposition of tho Peishwa towai’ds 
him, and having at last gained Bulwuiit Rao Nagonath, he con- 
veyed a message with assuiances of icspect and attachment, 
addmg that ‘ he was in confinement at Sowneicu and the Peishwa 
undei the control of his imnistei , — that then condition as 
prisoneis was neailj' similai but that then minds and affections 
weie flee, and should be devoted to each othei , — that their 
ancestois had distinguished themselves, and that the time w'ould 
arrive, when his cousin and himself might hope to emulate their 
deeds, and laise themselves a lasting and honourable name ’ 
This message W’as the commencement of a coricspondence, which 
began shoitly aftei the leturn of the army to Poona and continued 
for some time, till at length it came to the knowledge of Nana, 
who betiaj'ed a rage altogethei unusual at the discovery He 
immediately threw Bulwunt Rao Nagonath into a Inll-foit loaded 
w’lth lions, seveioly lepionched IMalidoo Rao, and rendeied tho 
stiictness of Bajee Rao’s confinement fai moie rigid tlian before 
Mahdoo Rao already galled by restraint and nutated by the 
insidious messages of his cousin, was overwhelmed with anger. 
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disappointment, and grief , he refused absolutely to quit his 
apartment, and hia absence from his usual place at the Durbar 
was imputed to fever At the Dussera, which happened on the 
22d October and was conducted with great splendour, he 
appeared amongst his troops, and m the evenmg received his 
chiefs and the ambassadors at his court m his accustomed manner , 
but his spirit was wounded to despeiation, a fixed melancholy 
seized on his mmd, and on the morning of the 26th 
(Oct. 25.) October he deliberately threw himself from a teirace 
m his palace, fractured two of his limbs, and was much 
wounded by the tube of a fountam on which he fell ^ He survived 
for two days, and having particularly desired that Bajee Rao 
should be placed on the musnud, he expired in the arms of Baba 
Rao Phurkay, for whom he had entertained a strong affection ® 

* [The Archaeological Survey Department has recently (1919) cleared 
away the debris in the Shaniwar Wada, the ancient palace of the 
Peshwas in Poona, which was burnt down in 1840 The woik of 
clearance has disclosed an elaborately laid-out garden, suriounding 
the plinth of the ruined palace, one side of which consists of thiee 
terraces provided with fountains and mmute reservoirs on the pattern 
of the famous Shalimai' gardens of Lahore and Kashmit On the top 
of the plinth was found an enormous ciicular fountam, in the shape 
of a lotus, oontaiiimg more than 200 jots The whole system of foun- 
tains and reservoirs is connected by pipes and ducts of pure copper 
It may have been one of the pipes of the large lotus-shaped fountain 
which caused fatal injury to Mahdu Bao Narayan 

A modem building, utilised till recently as a couit, was erected on 
the plinth of the actual palace about forty years after its destruction 
by file m 1840 ] 

2 [In a letter to the Governor-General dated October 27, 1796, the 
Assistant Resident at Poona reported, from information received from 
Bahiru Pandit, that ‘ on the morning of the 25th instant while sitting 
in an inner room with Durgabai (his maternal grandmother) and some 
Brahmans, he (the Peshwa) complained of the heat, got up suddenly 
and went to an adjoining terrace, from which he fell into a fountain 
below , that the thigh-bone is broken and one arm and the faee much 
bruised, and that he is now in pam and weak ’ The Peshwa died 
about 6 p m on the 27th, and his corpse was burnt the same night on 
the bank of the river (Forrest, Selections {Marathd Senes), i 539-43 ) 

This Madliu Rao Peshwa was known as ‘ Savai Madhu Rao ’ to 
distinguish him from the great Madhu Rao, who died in 1772 ‘ Savai 

Madhu Rao’ is a term of flattery, meaning literally ‘ a Madhu Rao 
and a quarter,’ in the same way that we say in English ‘ There’s a 
horse and a half for you,’ meamng a very good horse (cf Savai 
Jai Singh of Jaipur) The word Savdi is frequently used in this sense 
in naming vessels and country craft on the coast of Western India, 
e g Ldbh Savdi (‘gam and a quarter ’) See Wilson, Natue Graft of 
Bombay Harbour, 1909, Bombay Port Trust Records ] 
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The death of Mahdoo Rao was an event of such awful importance 
to the political existence of Nana Furnuwees, that the considera- 
tion of its consequences withdrew his mmd from the deep affliction 
which the imtimely end of that amiable young prince would have 
disposed him to indulge He cai’efully suppiessed the request 
of Mahdoo Rao in his cousm’s favour, dreading that by such an 
arrangement he should not only be deprived of power, but perhaps 
of liberty and of life His first care, on ascertaining the nature of 
the accident, was to send off notice to Pureshram Bhow, requumg 
his immediate attendance at Poona with every man he could 
collect , and the day after the Peishwa’s death, Rughoo- 
(Oct. S8.) jee Bhonslay and Doulut Rao Sindia were recalled for the 
purpose of deliberating on the succession to the musnud 
Tookajee Holkar, bemg in Poona, immediately visited the minis- 
ter, who not only made use of all the popular prejudice existing 
against the name of Rugonath Rao, but described the enmity 
which, from the first dawning of leason, had been instilled mto 
Bajee Rao by his mother, against the whole of those officers who 
had now any experience in the affairs of the state , he showed 
the danger to be apprehended from the connexion between his 
familj' and the English,' dwelt upon the happy state of prosperity 
and union which then prevailed m the Mahratta empue, and en- 
larged on the increasing benefits to be expected, if the existmg 
course of policy were carefully preserved In these sentiments 
Holkar concurred, and the disposition of the other chiefs bemg 
soimded, Nana ventuied to disclose his plan , by suggesting that 
Yessooda Bye, the widow of the deceased prince, who had not yet 
attained the age of womanhood, sliould adopt a son, m whose 
name he proposed to conduct the government as heietofore 
Some objections weie raised by BallobaTattya, one of the prmcipal 
mmisters of Sindia, but they weie ovenuled by his colleague m 
office Jooba Bukhshee, who observed tliat theu master was too 

' [‘ There seems great reason to suppose,’ wrote the Assistant 
Resident, Poona, to the Governor-GenerM on October 29, 1795, ‘ that 
Nana’s principal arguments against Bajirao’s succession, particularly 
with the great Maratha chieftains at the Grand National Council, will 
be drawn from the connexion between that branch of the family 
and us My messages since the accident of the morning of the 2oth 
instant will probably, if he submits them to the Council, tend in some 
degree to baffle those arguments , and if he w ithholds them from 
their knowledge, I shall perhaps take some means of bringing them 
forwaid again ’ (Forrest, Selections (Maratha Senes), i 543 )] 
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young to be able to judge for himself, but he thought his safest; 
course was to be guided by the experience of the elder chiefs and 
to follow the example of Tookajee Holkar At length, after some 
discussion, the consent of the principal chiefs was ob- 

^96 tamed m writing, and m the month of January they 
agam retired from Poona 

In the precedmg Novemher, Mi Malet, the Resident on the part 
of the British Government, had made a foimal application to the 
minister for the purpose of aseertaiiiing on what footing the 
Mahratta government was to he conducted Nana Furnuwees 
replied that the widow of the late Peishwa was to be considered 
head of the empu-e, until the great officers of the nation had 
dehheiated upon the succession, when the result should be com- 
municated He now therefore mtimated then resolution that 
the w’ldow should adopt a son, to which no objection on the part 
of Mr Malet could be offered, and nothing was now appaiently 
wanting except the selection of a child and the peiformance of 
the oeiemony But Bajee Rao, who had obtained information of 
the whole proceeding, by which he was thus unjustly to be depiived 
of his right, gave a further specimen of his talent for intrigue, by 
immediately taking advantage of the favomable disposition 
evinced towards him by Balloba Tattya, openmg a correspondence 
with him, and in a few months gaming him to his cause This 
union w'as the more impoitant to Bajee Rao, as the death of Jooba 
Buklishee had taken place a shoit time before, and on his death- 
bed he sent for Doulut Rao and expiessed his regret for having 
advised him to accede to the plan of adoption, whilst a Imeal 
descendant of Ballajee Wislnvanath lemamed Having secured 
the piime minister, Bajee Rao next addiessed himself to Sindia, 
offeinig him four lacks of rupees of territoiy and whatever might 
be the expenses of his troops during the time he should require 
their aid m assertmg his lawful succession to the Musnud This 
offer was accepted, a formal agreement was diawn up, but it was 
scarcely concluded, when the whole was divulged to Nana Furnu- 
wees In the greatest alarm that minister instantly summoned 
Pureshram Bhow, who marched from Tasgaom to Poona w'lth 
a body of hoise in foity-eight hours, a distance of upwards of 
120 English indes After some deliberation, it was lesolved to 
anticipate Sindia’s design, to release Bajee Rao, and to declaie 
him Peishwa Pmeshiam Bhow accordingly proceeded to the 
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fort of Sewneree,'^ and made his proposals Amrut Rao advised 
his biother not to accept them, obseiving that these offers were 
but certain mdications of Sindia’s sincerity Bajee Rao did not 
rely on the good-will of either party, beyond the dictates of their 
Intel ests, and, if assmed of attammg his object, he would not have 
hesitated , he, however, urged many objections, though only for 
the purpose of obtammg satisfactory assuiances With this view, 
amongst othei solemn asseverations, he obliged Pureshiam Bhow 
to hold the tail of a cow, and sweat by the holy Godaveiy that 
no deception was intended , after which he descended fiom the 
fort, and, accompanied by his brothei Chimnajee Appa, set out 
for his futuie capital Amrut Rao by Pureshram Bhow’s ordeis 
was detained in custody at Sewneiee 

Immediately on Bajee Rao’s aitival at Poona, he had an 
mterview with Nana Furnuwees, when they mutually piomised 
to bury all tiaees of former enmity m oblivion , and Bajee Rao, 
on bemg assured of the succession, promised to retain Nana at 
the head of his administration To this agieement both parties 
exchanged formal declarations^ m wiitmg 

Balloba Tattya, on heaiing of the step which Bajee Rao had 
taken, was incensed at his conduct, but deterinuied to counteract 
the schemes of Nana Fm’nuwees He therefore persuaded 
Sindia, then on the banks of the Godavery, to march on Poona 
with his whole force Nana Furnuwees was dismayed , Pureshram 
Bhow advised him to stand firm, to collect the troops, and to 
give battle , but Nana, deficient m personal coinage, was also 
sensible of the supeiiority of Smdia’s army , he could not trust 

' [i e the great hill-fort of Shivner, at Junnar, in which Sivaji was 
born See vol i, p 75, ante {B Q , xvui, pt iii, 153 ff )] 

2 The following is a translation of that which was given by Bajee 
Bao to Nana Furnuwees 

‘ In the presence of my God, and from the inmost lecesses of my 
heart, have I rooted out every vestige of any foimer act , let all your 
future conduct be guided by the piinciples of good faith I will 
never injuie you or yours, by word oi deed , by any inward thought 
or outward act , neither will I allow any other person to do so , on 
this point I will be inflexible, and will pay no attention to the sugges- 
tions of otheis I will not allow your reputation to be sullied, and 
should anyone attempt to instil anything of the kind into my breast, 
I will point him out to you I will never release anyone from con- 
finement without your advice , all state affairs will be managed by 
our conjunct counsel From this day all your acts are mme sus- 
picion IS wholly eradicated from my heart * 

II' — S 
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Bajee Rao, and he was terrified lest he should fall a prisoner into 
the hands of Balloba Tattya, by whom he believed he should be 
put to death Having therefore left Pureshram Bhow with Bajee 
Rao at Poona, he told the latter that, as Smdia was advanomg 
with intentions hostile only towards himself, he thought the best 
means of averting ruinous civil dissensions was for him to retire 
from busmess and withdraw from the capital He accoidmgly 
repaired first to Poorundhur, and afterwards to Satara Smdia 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Poona, and had a friendly 
mteiview with Bajee Rao , but Balloba Tattya, although he 
affected to meet him v ith cordiahty, could not forget his behaviour, 
especially after he had seen Amrut Rao, whom he removed fiom 
Sewneree to Jamgaom, but did not restore him to liberty ^ After 
consideimg various plans, Balloba Tattya at last resolved to set 
aside Bajee Rao, and to laise both a mmister and a Peishwa of 
his own , for which purpose he proposed to Pmesliram Bhow, 
through Byhroo Pimt Mendlee, that Mahdoo Rao’s widow should 
adopt Chimnajee Appa as her son , that Bajee Rao should be 
placed m confinement, and that Pureshram Bhow should conduct 
the admmistration Pureshram Bhow had begun to despise 
Nana Furnuwees foi his pusillanimous conduct, but he still so 
fai respected his wisdom as to ask his opmion Nana advised 
him to accept what was proposed, but to take care that Bajee Rao 
came mto his own custody To this last essential part of the 
advice no attention was paid by Pureshram Bhow Balloba 
Tattya pretended to be partly influenced m the measure he now 
pursued, by the hope of rendermg it m some degree acceptable 
to Nana Furnuwees, lest the latter, m the present state of Doulut 
Rao’s inexperience, should form some confederacy by means of 
the other chiefs against the house of Smdia. BaUoba accordmgly 
as soon as Nana’s assent had been obtamed made overtures for 
a reconciliation, to which the latter made no objection 

Nana’s own proceedmgs m the meantime deserve notice 
When he qiutted Poorundhur and repaired to Satara, he enter- 
tained some design of emancipatmg the Raja and restonng the 
old form of the government of Sivajee, as a plan calculated to 
avert the dissensions that had arisen, and which were likely to 
mcrease m the state , but a very few days convmced him of the 

1 There is no reason assigned for his not havmg done so. 
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futility of this scheme The Raja, m consequence of the treat- 
ment he had experienced, had no confidence m him The Raja’s 
name was sufficiently populai to have bi ought many ot the most 
wailike Maliratta families to his standaixi and to have awakened 
a powerful mterest amongst the descendants of the first followers 
of Sivajee, residmg m the wilds of the Mawuls and Khoias The 
Raja, though mcapable of oonductmg state affairs himself, was 
a man of comage, and several of his relations were fit leaders for 
any desperate enterprise But Nana’s object was to devise 
some means of establishing a controllmg authority over the 
chiefs of the empire, not to stir up a power subversive of all order 
After a few conferences he desisted and retired to Waee, a town 
in the neighbourhood , but his havmg entertained such a scheme 
was so far fortunate for the Raja, that he indulged in a little more 
liberty and was treated with greater kindness and consideration 

When Nana Furnuwees consented to the proposal of Balloba 
Tattya for adoptmg Chimnajee Appa, it became necessary to 
obtam the Raja’s khUlut of investiture for the new Peishwa. 
on which occasion Nana came from Waee to Sataia, and on reoeiv- 
mg the khillut, promised that, if he ever had an opportunity, he 
would endeavour to fulfil the agreement made with Ram Raja 
in the time of Ballajee Bajee Rao, by puttmg the present 
Raja Shao m possession of the territory promised by the treaty 
of Sangola 

Nana would have proceeded to Poona, but on finding that 
Pureshrara Bhow had allowed Sindia’s minister to letain the peison 
of Bajee Rao, he suspected, and with good reason, that the whole 
was a scheme to entice him into the power of Balloba Tattya ; 
and, therefore, although he forwarded the klvMut, he himself 
remamed at Waee 

Bajee Rao was stdl ignorant of the plot which had been formed 
against him, and the manner of disclosing it is too characteiistic, 
not only of the period but of the future wavs of the Poona court, 
to be omitted Some demands for money on account of Smdia’s 
expenses were made on Bajee Rao, and upon his expressing 
mability to comply with them, they were mged m a tone which 
produced altercation, and Sindia, pretending to take offence at 
the manner of Bajee Rao’s lefusal, begged permission to leturn to 
Hmdoostan Bajee Rao, as had been foreseen, immediately 
repaired to Smdia’s camp for the purpose of privately expostu- 
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lating , he was there detained mai^ument until late in the evening, 
when the conference was suddenly interrupted by intelligence of 
Puieshram Show’s having caiTied off Chimnajee Appa , no one, 
it was pretended, knew whither, but it was supposed, to Satara. 
Bajee Rao, alarmed and astonished, begged of Smdia to pursue 
him , but the uncertainty of their route, the strength of them 
party, and the darkness of the night were urged against this' 
proposal A request, however, to be allowed to continue under 
Sindia’s protection during the night, was readily granted, and next 
day he discovered the snare, upon being advised to remain, as 
any place beyond the jirecmcts of Sindia's camp was unsafe for 
His Highness 

In tile meantime Pureshram Bhow and Baba Rao Pliurkay 
had merely conveyed Chimnajee Appa into the city of Poona , 
but Chimnajee positively refused to become a party in the unjust 
usurpation of his brother’s rights, and compulsion only induced 
him to bear his share in it He was adopted by the name of 
Chimnajee Mahdoo Rao, and formally invested as Peishwa on 
the 26th May 

The pecuniary difiioultiea of Smdia, and the distress of his army, 
weie not fictitious Pureshram Bhow, on bemg appointed mmister, 
had promised to raise money, and for this purpose offered to 
restore the mmister of Nizam AUy, Musheei Ool Moolk, to liberty, 
on condition of receiving a portion of the balance of three crores of 
rupees, due by the treaty of Kuidla Musheer Ool Moolk said 
he could only use his endeavours , but upon this promise he was 
released fiom confinement, permitted to encamp m the environs 
of the city, and in a short time was surrounded by a considerable 
retmue 

The day after the installation of the new Peishwa, Pureshram 
Bhow proposed that Nana Furnuwees shoidd come to Poona, 
meet and be reconciled to Balloba Tattya, and afterwards assume 
the civil admmistration m the new Peishwa’ s government , whilst 
the command of the troops and all military arrangements should 
remam with himself In reply to this pioposal, Nana Pm-nuwees 
requested that Pureshram Bhow’s eldest son. Hurry Punt, might 
be sent to Waee for the pin pose of clearly settling some prelimi- 
naries , but, instead of commg as an envoy. Hurry Punt crossed 
the Neera at the head of four or five thousand chosen horse, 
a circumstance that m itself natui*ally excited suspicions. 
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which were stiengthened by a seciet letter from Baba Bao 
Phurkay, advising him to seek his own safety without a 
moment’s delay 

The fortunes of Nana Purnuwees were now in the general 
opmion, and peihaps in his own, desperate , but on being forced 
to abandon half measures, into which he was misled by a timid 
disposition, the vigour of his judgement, the fertility of his ex- 
pedients, the extent of his influence, and the combination of 
instruments which he called into action, sui prised all India, and 
fiom his European contempoiaries procured for him the name of 
‘ the Mahratta Maeliiavel ’ 

When he saw the daiigei imminent, ho immediately fled from 
Waee towards the Concan, blocked up the passes in his rear, thiew 
a strong gariisoii mto Pertabgurh, and, on airiving at the village 
of Mhai,^ his fiist care was to put the fort of Raigurh in the best 
state of defence Balloba Tattya proposed that he should be 
followed up without delay, and offered some of Sindia’s regular 
infantry for the purpose , but Pureshram Bhow, influenced by 
secret well-wishers of Nana, objected to the employment of 
coercive measures, although his hostility to Nana Funiuwees was 
soon after avowed by Iils giving up Nana’s Jagheer lands to 
Sindia and sequestrating his houses and property in Poona foi his 
own use The ostensible property, howevei, of Nana Furnuwees 
bore but an insignificant propoition to the extent of his concealed 
wealth It IS a common report that he carried with him, when he 
quitted Poona, hoards of gold, the accumulated treasures of tlie 
Peishwas , but, as already stated on the authority of their 
accounts, the Peishwas, up to the time of the fiist Malidoo Rao, 
weie in debt and were always embarrassed, so that the riches of 
Nana Fui’nuwees, which weie without doubt considerable, must 
have been saved during his own administration His funds 
were secretly deposited in diffeient places, oi lodged in the hands 
of agents in vaiious parts of India, so that he could command them 
with promptitude in case of emeigency , but the secret of their 
deposit and of his management lemains a mystery, a subject 

^ [Mahad (Mhar) is now the headquarters of a taluka in Kolaba 
District, with a large sea-borne trade The Buddhist caves of Pale 
(An 100) are two miles from the town, and Raigarh foit is within 
easy reach of it The Peshwa took refuge in Mahad when Holkar 
seized Poona in 1802 In 1818 a force under Colonel Prother occupied 
Mahad without opposition (I Q Bom , 1909, n 136-7 )] 
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of some curiosity, and the theme of many wonders and impositions 
amongst the Mahratta vulgar 

The revolution which had taken place naturally tended to 
unite Bajee Rao and Yana Furnuwees, and a seciet intercourse 
was earned on between them through the medium of an individual 
who afteiwardg became conspicuous In the seivice of Nana 
Pooiundhuree theie was a Mahratta Silhdar, the natural son of 
the Patell of the village of Wangapoor near Poorundhur, who had 
contrived to attract the notice of Bajee Rao when he was taken 
from confinement at Sewneree, and who was afterwards permitted 
by Nana Poorundhurce to enter Bajee Rao’s service Ballajee 
Koonjur,*for such was the name of the Silhdar, perceiving the 
situation of affaus, although he had little opportunity of consult- 
ing his master, visited Nana Furnuwees at Mhar, and conveyed 
the most friendly deelaiations and assurances on the part of 
Bajee Rao, begging of Nana to exert himself in their mutual 
behalf No excitement to exertion was necessary Nana Furnu- 
wees had every engme at work Baba Rao Phurkay, in command 
of the Peishwa’s household troops, had engaged to bring them over 
to him Tookajee Holkar’s whole power and influence were ready 
at his signal, and he had opened a negotiation with Smdia, through 
Ryajee Patell, whom he knew to be mimical to Balloba Tattya, 
ofteimg to Smdia the Jagheer of Pureshram Bhow Putwiudhun, 
the fort of Ahmednugur u ith temtoiy yielding ten lacks of rupees, 
on condition that he would place Balloba Tattya in confinement, 
establish Bajee Rao on the musnud, and retm’n with his army to 
Hindoostan Thus far of his plans Nana Fuinuwees communi- 
cated to Ballajee Kooujm, for Bajee Rao’s information 

This period of the revolution bi ought many persons mto notice, 
although none so obsemo as the individual just mentioned 
Of these, one of the most conspicuous was the peison employed 

* [BalajI Kunjar (Ballajee Koonjui) had been employed by Puran- 
dbaiemcolleotmgievenue m Khandesh, and became a kind of oiderly 
officei to Bajhao, to whom on one occasion he lent 8,000 lupees 
Bnjirao subsequently appointed him minister with a salary of 30,000 
rupees a yeai On the defeat of Bajirao at Poona m 1802, Balajl 
Kunjoi uiged the Peshwa to form an alliance with Smdia rather than 
with the Biitish He lemained with Smdia till a short time prior to 
his death at Pandhaipur in 1816 His family was granted a pension 
by the British Government, m addition to the lights and allowances 
of Sar Patelki or head patelship of Poona (Foirest, Selections {Mardthd 
Senes),! 682 11 
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by Nana Furnuwees to negotiate with Ryajee Patell m order to 
brmg over Sindia , the name of this man was Sukaram Ghatgay 
of the Kagul family, whose ancient title, as already mentioned, 
was Shirzee Rao ^ Siikaiam, havmg had a quarrel with his re- 
lation Yeswunt Rao Ghatgay, the brother-in-law of the Raja 
of Kolapoor, concerning the hereditary rights in their native 
village, they took up arms to assert them Sukaram being 
defeated was obliged to fly from the Kolapoor teriitoiy, and seek 
shelter with Pureshram Bhow, mto whose service he entered, 
and afterwards exchanged it for that of Nana Furnuwees, who 
gave him the command of one hundred horse When Nana 
quitted Poona, Sukaram Ghatgay entered Sindia’s service, 
where he obtained a similar command He was of an active, 
bold, mtrigumg disposition , and by his address had gamed the 
good-wdl of Ryajee Patell He was also at this time much courted 
by Smdia, by reason of the reputed beauty of his daughter, whom 
Sindia wished to espouse , and Sukaram, who regarded his own 
aggrandizement inoi e than the dignity of his house, which would be 
tarnished by his givmg a genume daughter of the Kagulkur 
Ghatgay to the spurious oftsprmg of the Patells of Kunneukheir, 

^ [According to the history of the family published in Forrest’s 
Selections {Maraihd Senes), Sakharam (Sukaram) and his brother 
Vishvasrao Qhatge (Ghatgay) were originally Stldhdars, providing ten 
horse each, under Farasuram Bhau Patvardhan Vishvasrao married 
the daughter of the Raja of Kolhapur, who gave her the village of 
Kagal in dowry On this occasion both brothers, who had inherited 
the title of Sarjl Rao (Shirzee Rao) conferred upon their father by 
the Kolhapur Raja, left the service of Parasuiam Bhau and entered 
that of Kolhapur On the death of Vishvasrao and his wife, Kagal 
fell mto the possession of Sakharam, who eventually quitted Kolhapur 
and entered Daulat Rao Sindia’s service Wlien, as a result of Fara- 
suram Bhau’s death in action against Kolhapur, Smdia’s forces were 
about to besiege Kolhapur, Sakharam Ghatge procured the with- 
drawal of the troops and received in return from the Kolhapur Raja 
the district of Kagal in perpetuity (Forrest, ibid , i 676 )] 

Broughton, who met Sakharam Ghatge in Smdia’s camp m 1809, 
describes him as ‘ a stout, square-built man not more than five feet 
high , his features coarse and large, especially his eyes, which are 
grey and uncommonly penetrating His countenance is just what 
his character would lead one to expect , strongly marked and express- 
mg, in legible characters, cunning, cruelty and darmg ferocity , yet 
there is a certain quickness in his address and manner of speaking 
that indicates talents and genius. His complexion is fan, and what 
little hair he has is quite grey ’ (Letters from a Mahratta Gar/rp, 
Constable, 1892, p 50 )] 
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was pleased with the prospect of the alliance , though, to enhance 
the favour of ultimate compliance, he raised numerous objections 
to the match. 

By the aid of such an agent, Nana Fumuwees was successful 
m gaming ovei Smdia to his cause , and this seciet having been 
communicated to Baba Rao Phurkay and others of the party, 
they became less circumspect m their preparations Bajee Rao, 
in the midst of Smdia’s camp, assisted by his father’s friend, the 
veteran Mannajee Phakray,^ used supplies of money furnished by 
Nana Fumuwees in levying troops in that situation These 
impiudent pioceedings were discovered by Balloba Tattya 
Baba Rao Phurkay was seized and imprisoned in the fort of 
Chakim, but his Carcoon, Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo, a very active 
officer, escaped hy concealmg himself m the camp of Musheer 
Ool Moolk Neelkimt Rao Piirbhoo and Mallojee Gthorepuray, 
two chiefs of their party, had a few mmutes to prepare for defence ; 
they repulsed the troops sent to apprehend them, and at the 
head of a few followers made good their retreat from Poona to 
the strong range of hills south of the Neera 

Bajee Rao’s place of encampment, within Smdia’s Imes, was 
sunounded, and water was cut ofi The tioops he had assembled 
were permitted to disperse, but Mannajee Phakray enjomed them 
to meet him in the neighbouihood of Waee, where they assembled 
accordingly, and iveie promptly joined by Neelkimt Rao and 
Mallojee Ghorepuray Nana Fumuwees supplied them with 

^ Mr Tone, who was at Poona during the progress of these intrigues, 
published three letters fiom the 18th June to the I9th December, 
giving an account of the extraoidmary affairs by which he was sui- 
rounded I depend on better materials, but I have examined atten- 
tively all which that intelligent gentleman wrote respecting the 
Mahrattas What he saw may be relied upon , — as to what he heard, 
I am less surprised that he should have fallen into error, than that 
he should have obtained information so nearly correct He desciibes 
Mannajee Phakray, as ‘ an officer of high military reputation, and so 
disfigured with wounds, as to have scaicely the appearance of a human 
creature ’ ‘ Mannajee,’ say the old Sillidars of the present day, ‘ was 

the last of the Mahrattas, and was worthy to wear a bangle on his 
horse’s leg, for he never showed his back to a foe ’ 

Mr Tone’s description of Bajee Bao at this period, except that 
Bajee Rao was not so old as he supposes, coincides with that of his 
own countrymen ‘ Bajee Rao,’ says Mr Tone, is about twenty- 
five years of age, light complexioned, and rather above the middle 
size, his person is graceful, and his manner strongly impressive , his 
countenance is manly, sensible, and majestic ’ 
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money, directed them to take up a position at the Salpee Ghaut, 
where, being assisted b3' Nana’s friend Bujaba Seroolkur m raismg 
troops, they soon collected ten thousand men, upon which they 
declared for Bajee Rao 

Balloba Tattya, unconscious of the inextiicable and extensive 
toils which Nana was weavmg aroimd him, attiibuted the whole 
plot to Bajee Rao, and theiefore deteimmed to send him off 
a prisonei to Hmdoostaii He was dispatched accordingly 
under the care of Sukharam Ghatgaj’-, to whom the command 
of his escoit was entrusted But Bajee Rao, aware of the most 
likely means of gaming Sindia, employed all his eloquence to 
induce Ghatgay to give his daughter ^ to Siiidia m marriage, on 
condition of Bajee Rao’s being elevated to the musnud , and of 
preventing his being carried out of the Deccan, lest Nana Fumu- 
wees, even if successful, should take advantage of his absence 
to exclude him from the succession Ghatgay at first declared 
it to be impossible, but at last, piotending to be won over, he 
agreed to give his daughter on the following conditions , — that 
Bajee Rao should authorize him to promise Sindia two crores of 
rupees in leady money on his becoming Peisliwa , that, when 
Peishwa, he should get him (Ghatgay) appointed Smdia’s piime 
minister , and that he should also endeavour to obtam for him 
the village of Kagul in Enam Having assented to these con- 
ditions, Bajee Rao feigned sickness, and Ghatgay remained with 
him on the banks of the Paira 

At Poona great preparations were going forward Musheer 
Ool Moolk was permitted by Puresln-am Bhow to raise troops, 
for the purpose, as the former pretended, of assisting to i educe 
Nana Furnuwees and the force which had declared foi Bajee 
Rao Holkar’s and Smdia’s troops were held in readmess appar- 
ently for the same purpose, and after the Dussera, which happened 

1 [Ghatge’s daughter was known as the Baiza Bai When Daulat 
Rao Smdia died on March 21, 1827, she was allowed by the Govern- 
ment of India to adopt a boy as his successor , but she tried to keep 
all power in her own hands The young Mahaiaja fled from her and 
took refuge m the Residency in October 1832 He was obliged to do 
BO again m the following year The troops then revolted against 
the Baiza Bai, and compelled her to retire to Dholpur This put an 
end to her political activity Ultimately she was allowed to letuin 
to Gwahoi, and died there m 1862 (Malleson, The Nat^ve States of 
India, pp 160-4 ) See Sleeman’e Hambies, ed V A Smith, 1916, 
p 303 n , and footnote on p 244, ante I] 
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on the 11th October, the regular battalions m the Peishwa’s service 
under Mr Boyd.i marched to the Neera bridge, and a brigade of 
Sindia’s regulars proceeded towards Raigurh These movements 
were made by Puieshram Bhow himself, or artfully suggested by 
some conspirators, m order to veil the deception about to be 
practised on him and Balloba Tattya 

The schemes of Nana Furnuwees were now matured In ad- 
dition to what has been explamed, he had incited the Raja of 
Kolapoor to attack the districts of Pmeshram Bhow , he had 
obtained Nizam AUy’s approbation of the draft of a treaty, 
afterwards settled on the 8th October with Musheer Ool Moolk, 
the basis of which was to be the establishment of Bajee Rao on 
the musnud and his own le-establishinent as mmister , for 
which, the territory ceded to the Peishwa by the convention of 
Kurdla was to be restored, and the balance of the stipulated 
money-payment remitted The entire remission of the Chouth 
of Beder was also demanded by Nizam Ally, but Nana Furnuwees 
replied that he could not yield that pomt without the previous 
sanction of Bajee Rao, to whose approval indeed the whole 
was declaredly subject® 

® [Mr , 1 e Colonel, J P Boyd was an American, who was first 
engaged by the Nizam at the mstanoe of the British Government, as 
a counterpoise to the mfiuenoe of the Frenchman Raymond He 
commanded a coips of 1,800, which took part in the battle of Kharda 
m 1795 In 1796, when Raymond was at the height of his power and 
was supposed to be about to attack the British Resident’s camp, Boyd 
and another adventurer, Finglass, paraded their troops and declared 
for the Company A few months later disputes arose, and Boyd 
left the Nizam’s service, taking lus tioojis with him He then entered 
the Peshwd’s service on a salary of Rs 3,000 a month, and in 1796 
took part in the operations which resulted m the enthronement as 
Ppshwa of Bajirao II In 1797 he was m command of the Peshwa’s 
regular brigade, but disappears from histoiy after the disturbances 
which took place that year m Poona (Compton, Military Adventurers, 
&c , pp 340-1 )] 

2 As this IS the treaty of Mhar mentioned m the treaty of Bassein, 
the stipulations of which were perhaps not fully understood by the 
Marquis Wellesley, when, in subsequent negotiations with Bajee 
Rao, he insisted so particularly on their being recognized, I shall here 
detail them more particularly 

The preliminary of the treaty sets forth that, confusion havmg 
arisen in the affairs of the Peishwa, Nona Furnuwees has removed to 
Mhar, and for the purpose of restoring order, he, as chief director 
of the affairs of the Peishwa, calls for the interposition of Nizam Ally, 
through his prime minister Azim Ool Oomrah (Musheer Ool Moolk) 
with whom he concludes the following agreement Nizam Ally is to 
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A negotiation with Rughoojee Bhonslay had been equalty 
successful To him Nana piomised fifteen lacks of rupoos tor Ins 
immediate expenses , the district of Mundelali, and tlio tort of 
Chooreeagurh with its dependencies Thiee thousand horse, 
which by tieaty he was bound to furnish when lequiiod, woie 
now only to be called for on emeigencies fciomo other advantages 
were also held out, and Rughoojee had solemnly pioinisod his 
support ’ 

(Oet. S7.) — The principal powers having been thus secm-od, the 
English having also expressed their approbation of Bajoe Rao’s 
being elevated to the musniid, Smdia, on the 27th October, aiicsted 
Balloba Tattya, and sent a body of his troops, accompanied 
by some of those of Miisheer Ool Moolk, both parties under 
the direction of Naioo Punt Chuckurdeo, for the purpose of seizing 
Pureshram Bhow Naioo Punt, however, being desirous of ap- 
piismg one of his associates, named Pureshram Punt Wydh, wrote 
him a note, which was carried by mistake to Pureshiam Bhow 
Putwurdhun , the latter on reading it instantly got ready a 
body of horse, and having taken with him Chimnajee Appa, 
fled with precipitation to Sewneree , but he was quickly pur- 
sued and compelled to suriender Anund Rao Rastia having 
become security for his safe custody, he was delivered over to 
his charge 

Bajee Rao was now brought back, and encamped at Korygaom,® 

send an army of 15,000 men, with a tram of aitillery, to unite with 
those of Nana and Rughoojee Bhonslay, in restoring Bajee Rao In 
this alliance, Nana engages for the neutrality, and even for the prob- 
able oo-operation of the English The territory and the bills for 
the money-payment exacted from Nizam Ally at Kurdla, to be restoied 
Nizam Ally’s right to certain districts near Delhi was confirmed 
All contested points to be mutually relinquished, and the Mahratta 
claims settled annually The CJhonth of the Soobeh of Beder bemg 
considered as the wutun oi private hereditary property of the Peishwa, 
Nana Furnuwees ean only recommend its bemg ceded to Nizam Ally 
by Bajee Rao Two lacks of rupees to be advanced to Nizam Ally 
for expenses The English to be engaged by Nana Furnuwees to 
interpose, in case Tippoo should attack the possessions of Nizam Ally, 
whilst the aimy of the latter is employed in the Mahratta territories 
Fugitives from the dominions of Nizam Ally to be given up, and Bajee 
Rao’s signatuie to these articles to be obtained 

^ Copy of the original treaty 

* [Koregaon (Korygaom), now m the Sirur tdluka, lies sixteen miles 
north-east of Poona It subsequently became famous as the scene 
of the battle m which Captain Staunton with 500 native infantry. 
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on the Beema, eighteen miles from Poona Amrut Rao and Baba 
Rao Phurkay were released, and Nana Furnuwees having joined 
his army at the Salpee Ghaut, the infantry under Mr Boyd 
having likewise placed themselves under his orders, he commenced 
his march for the capital But on the route, havmg received a 
note from Bajee Rao which hmted at the tardmess of his pro- 
ceedmgs, he immediately took the alarm and, before he would 
advance, insisted upon receiving a written declaration from 
Bajee Rao that he mtended no treachery towards him , and 
that m case of desumg to resign his situation as minister, he might 
be peimitted to retue where his person and property would 
be secure A treaty of guarantee was at the same time entered 
into by Nizam Ally and Sindia, agreeing to establish Bajee Rao on 
the musnud, and to reinstate Nana Fnmuwees as prime mmister ; 
but they also, with a view of securmg themselves, agreed to oblige 
the latter to fulfil the articles of the respecUve treaties which 
he had made with them , an extraoidinary oversight on the part 
of Sindia, who does not appear to have known the particulars of 
the agreement with Nizam Ally, or at all events to have considered 
how much he should become a loser by the relinquishment of the 
territory and arrears of tiibute obtained by the treaty of Kurdla 
These preliminaries being adjusted, Nana Furnuwees 
25 ) " Foona and resumed the duties of prime 

minister on the 25th Novembei The insignia of 
investituie having been procured from Satara, Bajee Rao was at 
last seated on the musnud 4th December, 1796 ^ It was declared 
by a council of Shastrees tliat the relationship between the late 
Peishwa, Mahdoo Rao Narrain, and the sons of Rugonath Rao 
prevented the widow of the former fiom adopting the second 
cousin of his father , the adoption was therefore declared illegal 
and annulled The Shastrees who had performed the ceremony 
weie expelled Chimnajee Appa, though ho had acted on com- 


300 irregular native horse and 24 Madias artillerymen, defeated the 
Peshwa’s army of 20,000 on January 1, 1818 A stone obelisk com 
memorates the gallant fight (B O , xviii pt in, 244 ff , I.O Bom , 
1909, 1 519, 520 )] 

^ [The ceremony of investiture took place about midnight on 
December 4, Abba Selukar (Aba Shelookur) havmg arrived from 
Satara in the afternoon with the insignia of the Peshwaship Raghuji 
Bhosle, Daulat Bao Smdia, Holkar and the Mankaris were not 
present at the ceremony. (Forrest, Selections {Mardtha Series), i. 
545)] 
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pulsion, was obliged to undergo some penance to atone for the 
deed, but he was shortly after appointed by his brother to the 
government of Guzerat, which was however merely nominal, 
and the active duties of it weie peiformod by his deputy Aba 
Shelookur ^ 

When not particularly specified, the whole of the foregoing chapter 
IB on the authority of origmal Mahratta letters and papers , Bombay 
records , Mahratta MSS. , and from many conversations with actors 
in the scenes 
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FROM A D 1797 TO A D 1798 


A.D. 1797. — Nana Fubnowees was assisted in the ministry 
by Tnmbuck Rao Pursooree Naxoo Punt Chuckurdeo had chief 
command of the army, which, from the late dissensions, was in 
a very disorderly state , and one desperate affray took place m 
the streets of Poona between a body of Arabs and a party of 
Mr Boyd’s Sepoys, m which upwards of a hundred persons were 
killed, and a great part of the shops and warehouses in the bazaar 
plundered durmg the tumult 

The fort of Ahmednugur and the dependent districts were 
made ovei to Sindia as promised, and he was left at liberty to 
1 educe the Jagheer of Pureshram Bhow as he might find 
opportunity The ai tides of agieement with Rughoojee 
^3^)^ Bhonslay were also fulfilled and he departed for 
' Nagpoor , but Bajee Rao refused to ratify the treaty of 
Mhai concluded with Nizam Ally, unless greatly modified , m 
consequence of which, Musheer Ool Moolk quitted Poona, 
without takmg leave of the Peishwa, and letmned highly mcensed 
to Hydeiabad There was at that time no envoy at the Nizam’s 
com't, Govmd Rao Pmgley bemg at Poona , but his agent named 
Sewdasheo Mankesu,i a person whom we shall hei-eaftei have 
frequent occasion to notice, and whom Pmgley kept at the court 
of Nizam Ally m the humble capacity of a newswriter, was 


1 Generally so written by the English ; properly, however, it is 
Mankeshwur. [Sadashiv Pant Mankeshvar (Sewdasheo Mankesir), 
commonly called Bhau Mankeshvar, ivas a Deshasth Biahman, whose 
family for many generations had filled the office of Deshpande of Tem- 
burm, near Pandharpur. Aftei Bajiiao’s restoration in 1803, Sadashiv 
Pant became chief minister with a jSoro7i;dw^amounting annually to 
1,25,000 rupees He died in 1 817, and his possessions passed to a distant 
relative, Lakshmanrao, who was adopted by his widow ] 
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recommended by Pingley to Nana rurnuwees as a fit agent to 
soothe Musheer Ool Moolk, and prevent the interruption of the 
amicable mtercourse, which it was so important for Nana to 
preserve 

The difierence, however, which thus arose, Bajee Rao was at 
no pams to adjust , it weakened the confederacy which Nana 
Furnuwees had formed, and the great power he so lately combined 
. . , was still more shaken by the death of Tookajee Holkar. 

' 15& ) legitimate sons, Khassee Rao and 

MuUiar Rao , and two by a concubme, Jeswunt Rao 
and Wittoojee. Khassee Rao was imbecile both m mmd and 
body, but Mulhar Rao was m every respect qualified to support 
the fortunes of the house Disputes soon arose between the 
brothers, in which the illegitimate sons took tlie part of Mulhar 
Rao, who m a few days removed from his late father’s camp 
with a small body of troops and took up his abode at Bambooree,'- 
a village m the submbs of Poona, where he was secretly favoured 
by Nana Fui'nuwees Suidia, who only watched for such an 
opportunity, on being solicited by Khassee Rao, readily afforded 
the aid of a body of troops for the purpose of apprehending Mulhar 
Rao, who refusmg to suirender was attacked, and mamtamed a 
desperate defence until he was killed His half-brothers made 
their escajie, Jeswunt Rao to Nagpoor and Wittoojee to Kolapoor , 
but most of his handful of associates fell with him, and amongst 
others Smdia, Ruwee Rao of Lonee, a gallant soldier, whose 
fate was rendered more memorable from the fatal effects which 
the communication of the news had on his widow, who, on bemg 
told, dropped dead on the instant 

The assistance thus afforded by Doulut Rao to a person of 
such a character as Kliassee Rao rendered the house of Holkar 
for a tune subservient to that of Smdia, and was a death blow 
to the power of Nana Furnuwees Smdia fm’ther secured his 
advantage by havmg Khundee Rao, the mfant son of the deceased 
Mulhar Rao, kept m safe custody 

The mterference of Smdia m the state affairs of Poona, which 

^ [Bhamburda (Bambooree) is a quarter of a mile noith of Poona, 
■with which it IS linked by the Lakdi bridge and a causeway In 1801 
Vithuji Holkar was captured in a house in Bhanibiiida, and uiidei 
BajI Rao’s oiders was dragged to death by an elephant in the sticets 
of Poona The village contains a rook-cut Saiva temple and caves, 
which are the oldest remams in Poona. [B Q., xviii, pt iii 361 )] 
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Bajee Rao, with a great want of foresight, secretly encouraged, 
soon extended to acts of sovereignty, some of which were of a 
nature more arbitrary than had ever been practised by the 
Peishwa’s government The circumstances particularly alluded 
to were the capture of the foit of Kolabah, the imprisonment of 
Mannajee Angria, and the transfer of that prmcipahty to Baboo 
Rao Angna, Smdia’s near relation 

The obloquy of such a violent and paitial proceedmg did not 
attach to Bajee Rao , his appearance aqd misfoi tunes contmued 
to attiact sympathy, and the control by which the supposed 
goodness of hia natmal disposition was repiessed became a 
theme of general regiet Mr Uhtoff, however, the actmg Resident 
at Poona, seems at this early peiiod to have discoveied much of 
his real character , and it soon appeared that the opmion enter- 
tamed of Bajee Rao’s goodness and wisdom was m fact but a 
proof of his dissimulation and cunnmg To trust none, and to 
deceive all, was the game he mvariably played, and like all who 
have ever done so, he never failed to lose His attention was 
naturally directed to become mdependent of Smdia and of Nana 
PmTiuwees , he imagmed he should soon be able to mduce or 
compel the former to return to Hmdoostan, but he concluded 
that the thraldom of the mmister would be perpetual His first 
object therefore was to endeavom to effect the rum of Nana 
Pmnuwees Amrut Rao, Govmd Rao Kallay, and some others 
were privy to the design , but Bajee Rao’s chief instrument was 
Ghatgay, now distmguished by his family title of Shu zee Rao, 
whose daughter, though promised, was not yet given m mairiage 
to Doulut Rao Smdia No peison had more mfiuence with that 
chief tarn, and Bajee Rao persuaded Shirzee Rao that his views 
of becommg mmistei to his future son-m-law would always be 
obstructed whilst Nana Purnuwees had a vestige of power It 
was therefore deteimmed to place him m confinement 
(Dec. 31.) On the 31st December, Nana Furnuwees, after some 
precaution, was induced to leturn a foimal visit of 
ceremony, which Smdia had paid him a few days befoie, when 
he was seized by Michel Filoze, the Neapolitan, who accompanied 
Mahadajee Smdia to the Deccan m 1792, and who now commanded 
eight battalions m the service of Doulut Rao Filoze had on 
his word of honour guaranteed the safe return of the old minister 
to his home, and his perfidious conduct excited just mdignation. 
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particularly amongst the European olBcers m the service of the 
native states , a set of men, who, though mere soldiois of fortune, 
had. become as distmguished for good faith as daring enterprise, 
and their general character had mduced Nana to accept Filoze’s 
word m preference to any other pledge he might have obtained.’ 
Aba Shelookur, Bujaba Seroolkur, Naroo Punt Wydh, and seveial 
other persons of distmction, who accompanied Nana Furnuwees, 
were seized at the same time , the rest of his retinue, amountmg 
to about a thousand persons, were stripped, maimed, some of 
them killed, and the whole dispei'^ed Parties of soldiers were 
immediately sent by Shirzee Rao Ghatgay ’ to plunder, not only 
the house of Nana, but the houses of all his adherents , many 
of whom barricaded their doois and defended themselves fiom 
the tops and wmdows The city of Poona was like a town taken 
by storm , the firing continued the whole of the night and the 
ensuing day The roads in every direction were stopped, all was 
uproar, plunder, and bloodshed , the alarm was universal, and 
in the words of a spectator, ‘friends marched together m groups, 
with their shields on their arms, and their swords in their hands “ 

At the time Nana was seized m Smdia’s camp, Bajee Rao, on 
pretence of business, sent for the other ministeis of that party and 
confined them The principal persons among them ivere Baba 
Rao Phurkay, Appa Bulwunt. Naroo Punt Chuckiudeo, Naioo 
Neelkunt Muzzundar, and Govmd Rao Pingley Nana Furnu- 
wees was sent into close confinement in the foit of Ahmednugur ; 

’ The Mahrattas excuse Filoze’s treachery, by saymg that he was 
entirely ignorant of Smdia’s intention to seize Nana , that there was 
no premeditated deception on his part, and that he was compelled 
to the act by a sudden order, accompanied by threats and promises, 
from Shirzee Rao, through a person nnmedMeer-Assud-Alee Wahid The 
mere circumstance of their wishing to defend Filoze is honourable 
to the European character , had it regarded any of their own country- 
men, the stoiy would have been received without investigation, as a 
matter of couise 

Mahrattas wishing to be polite always disparage themselves, and, 
in addiessing a European, nothmg is moie common than to speak 
of themselves as a tieacheious, deceitful lace of maiaudeis, on 
whom no dependence should be placed One unacquainted with then 
manners, oi who has supeificially observed them, would not readily 
suppose that they meiely intend an indiiect compliment, knowing 
how highly tiuth and plain dealing aie estimated among us 

2 Ghatgay, Shirzee Rao, is the piopei way of writing the name 
and title, but he is beat known to Emopoans as Shirzoe Rao Ghatgay. 

2 Mahratta MS Mr Uhtofi’s dispatches Oial information. 

II — T 
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and Bajee Rao appointed his brother Anirut Rao jirinie 
imnister, with Govind Rao Kallay and Sewram Nai'ram Thuthay 
as hiB colleagues, whilst Ballajee Punt Putwuidhun, a man of no 
experience, was raised to the command of the aimy 

A.D. 1798. — Having thus effected, as he supposed, the overthrow 
of Nana Furnuwees, Bajee Rao began to devise schemes for 
riddmg himself of Smdia, but m the fiist instance he found him- 
self compelled to peifoim his engagements with Smdia and Ghat- 
gay, though he hoped that m the progiess of their fulfilment 
he might find the means of completing his schemes 

Smdia espoused the daughter of Ghatgay in March , the mar- 
riage expenses were great , and the monthly pay of Smdia’s army 
at Poona was upwards of twenty lacks of iiipees His pecuniary 
distiess soon became urgent , he piessed Bajee Rao for the pay- 
ment of the two crores of rupees which he had secretly promised, 
and was answered that he had not the means of laising it himself, 
but if Smdia would create Ghatgay his Dewan, the lattei might, 
assisted by information from Ballajee Koonjur, levy it upon the 
iich inhabitants of Poona To thisi Smdia agreed , and such 
was the secret means by which Shnzee Rao Ghatgay became 
mmistei to his son-m-law, and by which Bajee Rao Rugonath 
let loose upon his subjects the violence and extortion of a monster, 
whoso name will be remembered, whilst Poona exists, with horror 
and execration To obtam the object of his mission, Ghatgay 
nrst proceeded to the palace of Bajee Rao, wheie the ex-mmisters, 
late ot the jiarty of Nana Furnuwees, were confined Those 
respectable persons were dragged forth and scouiged, until 
they gave up their property Mei chants, bankeis, and all persons 
in the city supposed to possess wealth, were next seized and tor- 
tured Several of them died of the consequences, and Gungadliur 
Punt Bhanoo, one of the relations of Nana Furnuwees, expired 
whilst tied on a heated gun one of the many modes of torture 
mvented by Shnzee Rao Ghatgay. 

It was not supposed at the time, nor is it generally known, 
that Bajee Rao was the oiigmal cause of those excesses , he 
certamly never contemplated the commission of such barbarous 
enoimities He was shocked at the cruelties of Ghatgay, and 
remonstrated with Smdia on the subject , but the latter lent 
a deaf ear to complamts, which he considered meie hypocrisy 
or excuses to the world. Amrut Rao, who knew nothing of the 
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pxistmg compact, oi that his brother had devised this mode of 
raismg money, being iiritated at the conduct of Ghatgay, and 
encouraged by the universal cry of abhoiience against Sindia, 
proposed to his hi other the bold scheme of seizmg Sindia when 
on a visit , in which Baiee Rao immediately acquiesced, and was 
soon eager to cairy it into effect Previous to this suggestion, 
Bajee Rao had concerted with Amiut Rao a plan for raismg a 
body of regular mfantiy, which m that respect might place him 
more on an equality with Smdia and Nizam Ally in cavalry 
he could soon become supeiior to both Amrut Rao, from his 
early mtercourse with the British troops, duimg the campaigns 
of his fathei Rugoba, had a decided predilection for that nation 
over all othei Europeans He selected Mr W H Tone ^ to com- 
mand the first brigade, of which the whole of the offioeis were 
to have been British subjects To obtam a pretext with Smdia 
for this meditated augmentation, he referred to the state of their 
relations with the court of Hyderabad, and proposed that they 
should undertake a conjunct expedition against Nizam Ally for 
the recovery of the balance of the arrears of tribute fixed and of 
the districts ceded by the treaty of Kuidla , which had been 
restored by Nana Furnuwees without the Peishwa’s authority 
or Smdia’s knowledge Sindia having readily acqmesced, the 

* [William Henry Tone, bi other of the Irish rebel, Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, was born in August 1764, near Naas in lOldaie He was the 
son of a ruined coachmaker, and lan away at the age of sixteen to 
join the East India Company’s service as a volunteer He spent 
six years at St Helena and then left the service , but rejoined it in 
1792, and was sent to Madias the same year Obtaimiig his discharge 
he went to Calcutta, and there was given an appointment in the Nizam's 
service by Maiigny, the second-m-command of the Nizam’s army. 
Owing to the quairel between Raymond and Marigny and seeing no 
chance of promotion. Tone left Hyderabad and returned to Calcutta, 
where his good loolis, manners and address obtained foi him a letter 
of recommendation to the Peshwa’s Court. He reached Poona in 1796, 
in company with Colonel Palmei, the newly-appointed Resident, 
and obtained a post m Boyd’s corps In 1801 he commanded 200 
native troops in support of Lakwa £>ada and the Bars at the defence 
of Sounda, and was forced by Pen on to surrender The latter per- 
mitted him to retire to Holkar’s capital, Maheshwar, and there Holkar 
provided liun with ample funds for his expenses and the restoration 
of his health He was killed in 1802 in an action near Choli Mahesh- 
war, while serving with Holkar Tone was an enterprising and 
valorous soldier and was the author of a pamphlet styled Some Inatitu- 
ttona of the Mahiatta People, winch was desciibed as ‘ both elegant 
and accurate.’ (ComgtoiL, Military Adventurers, 6^0 pp 418-19) 
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intention of the Poona court was formally announced to the British 
Government on the 9 th February ; but the biigade of mfantry 
was never raised, and the lest of the Peishwa’s army, owmg to 
his secret jealousy of Amrut Rao, his own ignorance of military 
affairs, and his unfit selection of a commander, became daily less 
efficient Bajee Rao’s total want of pieparation did not, however, 
deter him from cairymg on the scheme against Suidia , strong 
factions began to prevail in the camp of the latter, which en- 
couraged Bajee Rao to hope that, by fomenting the using dis- 
orders, the mmisters and aimy of Sindia might be brought over 
to his views, or soon be reconciled to the deposal of their master 
111 this state of affairs, Sindia’s unpopularity having become 
extieme, Amrut Rao, with Bajee Rao’s cognizafl^ce, prepared 
Abba Kally, the commander of one of the Peishwa’s regular 
battalions, to be ready to rush m upon an appointed signal and 
seize Smdia Doulut Rao was invited on business to the 
Peishwa’s palace , but the invitation bemg declined, a positive 
order was sent by Bajee Rao desiiing his attendance He obeyed 
the summons , and soon after he sat down, Bajee Rao told him 
he had sent for him to desire an explanation of his conduct , and 
suddenly assuming a tone of authority and decision, for which 
the other was quite unpiepared, he required of him to declare 
whether he was master or seivant Smdia having answered 
with respect and humility that he was the Peishwa’s seivant, 
and leady to show his dependence by his obedience, Bajee Rao 
remmded him of the insolence, violence, and ciuelty which he 
and his servants had used m numbeiless instances towards the 
servants and subjects of his government in the city and even 
in his own palace , he deolaied that ‘ the contempt and dis- 
respect thus shown towards Ins person and authority he could 
bear no longer,’ and therefore ordered Smdia to remove to Jam- 
gaom Doulut Rao’s reply was couched in the mildest terms , 
but whilst he expressed his willmgness to obey, he declared his 
mabihty to move from want of funds to pay his troops , ‘ that 
he had laige debts mcuiied by placmg His Highness on themusnud, 
which it was incumbent on His Highness to discharge when that 
w'as effected, he would immediately quit Poona ’ At this mo- 
ment Amrut Rao asked his brother if he should give the signal ; 
but Bajee Rao’s heart failed him , he had not courage to proceed 
m the design, and thus gave his friends the first decided proof 
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of that imbecility which swayed most of the actions of his life 
Sindia withdiew from the presence in a manner the most re- 
spectful, but with a mind filled with suspicion and distrust , and 
Bajee Rao had afterwards the baseness, as well as the weakness, 
to tell him iihat Amrut Rao had intended and to advise him 
to be upon his guard ^ 

The Peishwa’s troops were as much in arrears as the army of 
Sindia The state of affaiis at Sataia, which we shall piesently 
explain, demanded the presence of a mihtaiy foice , but on their 
services bemg lequired, the men demanded their pay, and a tumult 
arose, which the commandei, Ballajee Punt Pii twin dhun, could not 
appease Ballajee Koonjui, with the piosumption of a favoui- 
ite, made an attempt to restoie order , but the soldieiy iidiculed 
his inteifeience, and on his peiseveimg, they grossly insulted 
him b5' knocking off his turban and kicking it in the streets 
Govmd Rao Pingley, who was still in confinement, sent a con- 
fidential message to the Peishwa, advising him to release Naroo 
Punt Chuckuideo, as the only peison capable of preventing most 
seiious disturbance , a suggestion to which in the moment of 
alarm, Bajee Rao leadily acceded He also restored Pingley 
to liberty, the more leadily as that person, though one of the late 
mmistry, was no real friend to Nana Puinuwees 

Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo, with that facility which any officer 
who has gained the confidence of the natives of India is sure to 
expel lence, calmed the tumult m a daj' , but Bajee Rao could 
neither spaie troops from Poona, nor tiust the new commander 
at a distance , circumstances which led to the enlargement of 
another state piisoiiei of consequence, Pureshram Bhow Put- 
wurdhun 

When Bajee Rao laid his plans for the overthrow of Nana 
Furnuwees, he engaged the Raja of Satara m the plot, and 
advised him to confine Baboo Rao ICishen, Nana’s agent, and to 
seize the fort , assuring him that it was his determination to 
re-establish the old form of government, and to serve the head 
of the state as faithfully as the first Bajee Rao had done The 
Raja promptly complied with this request, confined Baboo Rao 
and seized the fort But after Nana Fuinuwees was imprisoned, 
when Sewram Nairain Thu thay arrived on the part of the Peishwa 

‘ The dispatches of Colonel Palmer detail what pubholy took 
place at the interview, the rest is from hvmg authority 
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to receive charge, the Raja told him he would take care of the 
fort himself, and expressed a hope that his servant, the Peishwa, 
would soon fulfil his intentions Bajee Rao, alarmed at the 
consequences of his own intrigues, ordeied Mahdoo Rao Rastia to 
proceed to Satara, and endeavour to prevail on the Raja to 
admit his troops into the fort A respectable force accompanied 
Rastia , but the Raja, havmg his relations about him, would 
neither yield to promises nor threats These proceedings at 
last attracted the notice of Smdia, who, suspecting that Bajee 
Rao’s mtiigue with the Raja was some scheme for enlarging his 
own power, secretly advised the Raja to mamtam the fort and 
to raise troops, piomismg that he would assist him to throw off 
the Bramm yoke, for which purpose he solemnly engaged to send 
him five battalions with then guns ^ 

The Raja soon began to collect troops , and Mahdoo Rao Rastia, 
having interfered to prevent it, was attacked and obliged to 
retire from Sataia to Malgaom This event became the more 
alarmmg to the Peishw’a from the disposition and state of his 
army at Poona, alieady desoiibed 

It so happened that Piueshram Bhow Putwurdhim, hitherto 
confined by Anund Rao, the brothei of Mahdoo Rao Rastia, at 
Mandoogaom, W'as at the moment removed to Waee, and confident 
m his oivn influence he offered his services m suppressing the dis- 
turbances and leeoveimg the fort, on condition that he should be 
permitted to laise troops for the purpose Accordmgly having 
obtained the Peishwa’ s sanction, and bemg assisted by Rastia, 
Piueshram Bhow soon assembled a consideiable force in the 
neighbourhood of Waee. 

The town of Satara lies immediately undei the fort m a deep 
hollow, ncaily surioiuided on three sides by hills , cut off from 
the west by the Syhadree mountams, and from every other quarter 
by the Yena, Kistiia, and Oormooree rivers ^ The Raja’s troops 

1 Bappoo Kanhoo’s history of his own times This promise was 
actually made through Bappoo Kanhoo, the secret agent of the Raja 
of Sataia Shu-zee Rao Ghatgay and Seedojee Rao Nimbalkur, the 
present Jagheerdar of Nepanee, were present at the time [Nipam 
(Nepanee) is now included in the Chikodi taluica, Belgaum District, 
the estate having lapsed to the British Government m 1839, on the 
demiso of its owner ] 

2 [The Vena (Yena) and the Urmodi (Oormooree) are two of the 
SIX feeder-nvers on the right bank of the Kistna 

The town of Sataia consisted at this date of one long street of tiled 
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lay encamped in the town, and it being then the height of the 
rams, when the Yena was supposed unfordable, they considered 
themselves so perfectly secuie, that they had not even the pre- 
caution to send out patrols Pureshram Show discovered a ford,’ 
and crossed with nearly ten thousand men before intelligence 
was received of his approach The force collected by the Raja 
scarcely amounted to two thousand five himdred men and was 
quite unprepared The Raja had barely time to escape into the 
fort, and his troops weie flymg, until rallied by his relations 
Yellojee and Senajee Mohitey, Kooshaba Raja, and Doorgajee 
Raja Mahareek these persons were gallantly seconded by the 
Raja’s brother, Chitoor Sing, who was the mainsprmg of the party 
As soon as they had collected a small band, they advanced to 
the environs of the town to oppose the approachmg army , 
resistance was hopeless, but they piessed forward for a few minutes 
with impetuosity, until Yellojee Mohitey was killed, and both 
the Mahareeks woimded, when the party, by Chitoor Smg’s 
advice, retreated Senajee Mohitey, however, refused to turn 
his back, and though alone, havmg tried to smgle out Mahdoo Rao 
Rastia, he charged at him m the midst of his followers, by whom 
he was soon out m pieces 

The plimder of the town of Satara occupied the troops of the 
victors , and though a party pursued him, Chitoor Smg was 
enabled with a small band of faithful followers to jom the Raja 
of Kolapoor, who, ever smce he had been excited by Nana Fumu- 
wees to attack Pureshram Bhow, had spread fire and sword over 
the whole of the southern Mahratta country 

The fort of Satara bemg destitute of provisions, the Raja 
surrendered,® and the service bemg thus accomplished, Pureshiam 

houses, built partly of stone and partly of brick The fort of Satara, 
perched on the summit of a small, steep, rooky hill, is said to take 
its name from the seventeen {satara) walls, towers and gates which 
it IS supposed to have possessed A description of the fort and the 
dwelling of the Baja of Satara m 1818, when Sataia was finally cap- 
tured by the British, will be found m Mountstuart Elphinstone’s diary 
under date February 11, 1818, on pp 26, 27, vol ii, Colebrooke’s 
Life of M Mlphinstone (1884) ] 

’ The ford was known to very few persons, and the Bramins, 
desirous of improving any circumstance in their own favour, gave 
out, what is still generally believed, that on this occasion the waters 
divided to allow Pureshram Bhow to pass 

® [From this date the Baja, Shahu II, became a close prisoner m 
the fort of Satara until his death on May 4, 1808. Pratap Smg, the 
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Bhow was desired to disband his troops, but he excused himself, 
declaring his mabihty to pay their arrears and protesting his 
fidelity to the Peishwa’s government. Bajee Rao was therefore 
recommended to grant him a pardon, on his agreeing to pay a fine 
of ten laeks of rupees. ^ 

eldest of these three sons, was placed upon the gddl (throne) by the 
British Government m February 1818 ] 

My authority for the foregoing chapter is the same as the last 



CHAPTER XL , 

PROM AD. 1798 TO AD. 1800. 

In the meantime disorders mereased at Poona, and Smdia’s 
situation was rendered extremely critical The danger proceeded 
from a quarter whence he least expected it 

A.D. 1798. — Mahadajee Sindia at his death left three widows, 
one of whom, named Bhagirthee Bye, was young and beautiful ^ 
Doulut Bao, at the time of hia bemg acknowledged the adopted 
son and heir of his uncle, promised to make an ample provision 
for these ladies. They aocordmgly eontmued to leside in his 
camp , but no steps were taken to ensure them a permanent estab- 
lishment, and m a short time some of their ordmary comforts 
were circumscribed No oomplamt appears to have escaped 
them , but of a sudden it was discovered, or at all events alleged 
by the elder widows, that Smdia carried on a ciimmal mtercourse 
with the youngest, at which they openly expressed their abhor- 
rence, and declared they could no longer consider as a son the 
mcestuous defiler of his father’s bed Shu zee Rao Ghatgay 
mterposed , the ladies denied him admittance to their presence , 
but this miscreant, havmg foiced the enclosure of their tents, 
seized, flogged, and barbaiously degraded them The Shenwee 

I [Mahadaji Smdia left four, not three, widows. The fourth, 
BhagIrthI Bai, was originally a seivant m a celebrated temple at 
Tuljapur (presumably the temple of Bhavanl), ‘ remarkable for 
Mahrattas only officiating at the saciilices instead of Brahmans ’ She 
was a Bhopi by caste, and was only twelve years old when Mahadaji 
saw her and married her, aftei settling a iSglr worth 10,000 rupees 
upon her uncles, whom she supported out of her earnings at the temple 
Mahadaji Smdia died about two years after his marriage with BhagIrthI 
Bai Some years later she died at Datia from poison, administered by 
herself m order ‘ to conceal the too apparent effects of a subsequent 
and illicit attachment ’ (Broughton, Letters from a Mahratta Camp, 
Constable (1892), pp 141, 142 , Gazetteer of Qwalwr State (1908), p. 28 )] 
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Bramins, who had held the pimcipal offices under the government 
of Mahadajee Smdia, and many of whom were connected by re- 
lationship as well as hy east, bemg already much disgusted by the 
elevation of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay and the confinement of Balloba 
Tattya, whom they regarded as their chief, espoused the cause 
of the two Byes Much dissension and discussion ensued , but 
it was at last settled that the ladies should proceed to Burhanpoor, 
where they were to take up their abode, provided with a suitable 
establishment and funds for its support. 

(May 14.) — They aecoidmgly departed from Poona, but, 
instead of carrymg them to Bmhanpoor, their escort was directed 
to place them m confinement at Ahmednugur This treachery 
bemg immediately discovered by their adherents m camp, they 
had scarcely reached Korygaom on the Beema, when Muzuffir 
Eiian, a Patan officer m the mterest of the Shenwee Bramins, who 
commanded a choice body of Hmdoostan horse m Smdia’s service, 
suddenly assailed the escort, rescued the ladies, and brought them 
back to the neighbourhood of Smdia’s camp. This darmg act 
would have been punished immediately, but Smdia had leason 
to believe that many chief persons m his army were concerned, 
and he also hesitated m attackmg a party of desperate men, 
lest either of the females, standmg m such relationship to himself, 
should be killed m the tumidt, an accident wluch would have 
entailed upon him the greatest disgrace and odium throughout 
the Mahratta country Ghatgay, however, strenuously urged 
him to crush the conspiracy m the outset, and was at last per- 
mitted to act against them , but Muzufiir Khan, who had correct 
mteUigence of their proceedmgs, withdrew the ladies to the camp 
of the Peishwa’s brother, Amrut Rao, who happened to be near 
the Beema on his route to Joonere, and who instantly afforded 
them protection Ghatgay had m person pursued Muzuffir Khan, 
and the latter no sooner deposited his charge than he sallied forth, 
attacked his pursuers, routed them, and returned m triumph 
to the camp of Amrut Rao. 

It IS alleged that Bajee Rao was the instigator of this revolt, 
and it IS ceitam that he encouraged the partisans of the Byes to 
persevere He said with appsirent smcerity that he considered 
the protection which his brother had afforded as humane and 
proper , but apprehensive lest it should provoke Smdia and 
Ghatgay to deeds of violence, he sohcited the friendly mter- 
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position of Colonel Palmer, the British Resident at his court, who 
tendered his mediation to Sindia, by whom it was deolmed 

(June 7.) — On the night of the 7th June, five battalions of 
regular infantiy were sent by Smdia, under a Frenchman named 
Du Prat,^ to endeavour to surprise the camp of Amriit Rao and 
seize the Byes , but he failed m the attempt, and being briskly 
attacked, was compelled to retreat with some loss Negotiations 
ensued , a suitable provision and a place of residence of their 
own selection were agam promised to the Byes, and Amrut Rao, 
not doubtmg Smdia’ s sincerity, appioaehed his camp in the 
neighbomhood of Poona, and took up his ground at the Khirkee 
bridge When Amrut Rao had been thiown entirely off his 
guard, Shirzee Rao Ghatgay takmg advantage of the Mahomedan 
festival, which commemorates the death of the sons of Ah and 
Fatima,® came to the river side on the 11th of Mohurrum, when 

® [Dupiat was an officer m Perron’s army, and succeeded Drugeon 
m command of the 1st biigade of Smdia’s army m 1798 at Poona, 
He held this appointment for a year (Compton, Military Advert- 
turera, ito , p 361 )] 

® This festival, termed the Hoossem Hosyn, should only commemo- 
rate the death of Hosyn, whose fall is nowhere so well related as 
by Gibbon, volume 9th [The festival is known as the Muharram 
from the name of the first month of the Muhammadan year, and 
takes place during the first ten days of the month ‘ All, the cousin 
of Muhammad, was married to the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, and, 
accordmg to the Shia sect, must be regarded as the lawful successor 
of Muhammad, who died m J une, ad 632 But, as a matter of fact, 
Omar, Abu Bakr and Othman (Usman) in turn succeeded to the 
Khalifate, and All did not take possession of the office till a d 656 
After five and a half yeais’ reign he was assassinated in .January, 
A D 661, and bis son Hasan, who for a few months had held the vacant 
ofifice, was poisoned in A d 670 Husem, the youngei son of All, 
strove to assert his rights by foice of aims, but was slam on the tenth 
day of the month Muharram (October 10, A D 680), m a great battle 
fought at Karbala, near the Euphrates These events are commemo- 
rated yearly by noisy funeral processions Properly, the proceedings 
ought to be altogether mournful, and confined to the ShIa sect, but 
in practice, -Sunni Muhammadans, and even Hindus, take part m the 
ceremonies, which are regarded by many of the populace as no more 
solemn than a Lord Mayor’s Show ’ (Sleeman’s Rambles, ed V A. 
Smith (1915), footnote, pp 482-3 ) See also Meer Hassan All’s 
Obaenatwns on Muasvlmavns, ed Crooke (1917), chs ii, iii 

In Poona the mimic tombs of Husem, which are carried in the 
final procession, are still thiown into the river at the Sangam, close 
to the site of the old Residency In Bombay (see Edwardes, Byways 
of Bombay, oh. vi) the disorder attending the processions grew so 
great and ended so frequently in serious noting, that the proees- 
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the bier is thrown into the water , he was attended by M Drugeon,^ 
a Frenchman, at the head of two brigades of mfantry, on 
pretence of preserving order and protecting this concluding 
ceremony , but they suddenly opened a fire from twenty-five 
guns upon the unsuspecting troops of Amriit Rao, advanced, 
charged, and dispeised them with this powerful body of infantry, 
and afterwards totally pillaged their camp The Byes were 
at the time residmg m the hamlet of Wittulwaree, so that this 
outrage was a direct attack on the Peishwa’s brother, and open 
war between the Peishwa and Smdia was supposed to be declared 
Khassee Rao Holkar jomed Amiut Rao, the Mankurees repaired 
to his standard, and the Peishwa negotiated an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Nizam Ally through his resident envoys, 
then at Poona The articles agreed to between Nizam Ally and 
Nana Furnuwees, by the treaty of Mhar, were to be confirmed by 
the Peishwa, the Chouth of Beder was to be i emitted, and an 
additional tract of territory, yieldmg eight lacks of rupees, was 
to be ceded to Nizam Ally in perpetuity, as the price of his assist- 
ance against Smdia Nizam Ally also agreed to support the 
Peishwa against any future encioacliment of the ex-minister, 
Nana Fuinuwees , hut in case of his being liberated by Smdia, 
it was stipulated that Bajee Rao should allow him an annual 
pension of one lack of rupees Rughoojee Bhonslay, if he chose 
to accede to it, was to be considered a party to this treaty and 
was to receive the whole of Gorrah Mundelah from Bajee Rao 

Smdia, now alaimed, became very desirous of obtainmg that 
mediation which he had before refused from the British Govern- 
ment Colonel Palmer recommended the dismissal of his present 

sional part of the celebration was stopped by me, during my tenure 
of the office of Commissioner of Pohoe (1908-16) For the Anglo- 
Indian corruption of the cry Hasan Husein(Hoo88emHo8yn) see Yule’s 
Hobson-Jobson, ed 1903, p 419 ] 

1 [Drugeon was a Savoyard, born near Chamb4ri, and came to 
India in the French service In 1794 he was one of De Boigne’s brigade- 
majors He accompanied Perron to the Deccan and succeeded to 
his command m 1797, when Perron was promoted to De Boigne’s 
post In 1800 he was appomted commandant of Delhi fort, and ten 
months later was placed m charge of the Mughal Emperor, on a 
salary of Rs 800 a month In 1803 when Bourquien revolted agamst 
Perron, Drugeon turned him out of the fort After the capture 
of Delhi by the British, Drugeon was deported to Calcutta, whence 
he eventually reached Europe He died at Nice m 1824 (Compton, 
Military Adienturei a, , pp 346-7)] 
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ministers, the settlement of a Jagheer upon the Byes, and 
reparation to the Peishwa, by submitting to his authoiity Sindia 
appealed much disposed to follow this advice , but the Byes 
became so extravagant m their demands, that it was impossible 
to accede to them , and although he was now really desirous of 
retummg to Hmdoostan, he had no means of dischargmg any 
part of the great arrears due to his army 

In order to intimidate Bajee Rao, and to establish an alliance 
as a counterpoise to that which was just foimed between the Nizam 
and the Peishwa, Sindia sent envoys to Tippoo , but Bajee Rao, 
by the advice of Govind Rao Kallay, did the same A more 
efficacious mode of alarmmg Bajee Rao was the release of Nana 
Furnuwees, by which Smdia also hoped to obtam a sufflcient sum 
to tree him from the most lugent of his embariassments 

Nana Furnuwees was accoidmgly brought from Ahmednugur, 
and two ciores of rupees demanded as the price of his liberty 
After some delay, during which Nana attempted to throw himself 
on the protection of the British Government, he at last agreed 
to pay Smdia ten lacks of rupees, provided he were previously 
set at liberty , as otherwise, whilst under lestiaint, his agents 
would comply with no oidoi, even if furnished with a piivate 
token from himself He accoidmgly obtained his liberty, and 
the money was promptly paid 

The enlargement of Nana, though a source of great concern to 
Bajee Rao, was not unlooked for , but when it was almost immedi- 
ately followed by the revocation of the treaty with Nizam Ally, 
from causes not sufSciently explamed, but chiefly owmg to the 
unsteady and fluctuating policy of the mmister Musheer Ool 
Moolk, the Peishwa lost no time in comniencmg negotiations 
with Nana Fuinuwees and with Smdia The latter, not yet 
apprised of the revocation of the treaty, apprehensive of an 
attack from the confederated Mahrattas and Moghuls, and alarmed 
by reports of disaffection among his tioops in Hmdoostan, received 
these oveitures with complacency, but insisted on the reinstate- 
ment of Nana Furnuwees as piehmmary to an accommodation 
Ghatgay m the meantime assisted by an agent worthy of himself, 
a Mahiatta named Fukeeijee Gaiway, contmued to commit every 
species of extortion and excess he even disregarded the remon- 
strances of Smdia, and his cruelty, moreased by indulgence, 
was almost unparalleled He seized four officers m Smdia’s army. 
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on mere suspicion of their hemg concerned m the Byes’ insurrec- 
tion , he blew three of them from guns, and the fouith, Yeswunt 
Rao Sivajee, had a tent-peg diiven mto his biam by a mallet 

Smdia, aroused at length by the contempt shown to his 
authority, and the universal cry of execration excited by such 
conduct, listened to the representations of Ramjee Patell and 
Aba Chitnees, and diieoted two young men, the sons of Filoze 
and Hessmg^ by native mothers, to arrest Ghatgay and Gaiway, 
which they effected with great dexterity 

The confinement of these persons was a fuither step to a recon- 
ciliation between Smdia and Bajee Rao, and the new course of 
policy adopted about this penod by the English tended to a 
species of union between them 

The system of neutrality followed by the Biitish Government 
m India durmg the administration of Sir John Shore was entirely 
reversed soon after the ainval of Loid Moinmgton, afterwards 
Marquis Wellesley, m India on the 26th April, 1798 The revisal 
of the political relations of the English with the courts of Hyder- 
abad and Poona was the first object to which the Residents 
were mstructed to direct their attention, for the purpose of 
securmg the alliance of those states, so as, at all events, to pi event 
their resources from bemg employed against the British Govern- 
ment, m the same manner as appeared to be meditated by the 
Sultan of Mysore m his recent connexions with the French ® 

The prmcipal danger to the English, in a war with Tippoo 

1 Heasmg, the father, was an Englishman, and held the rank of 
Colonel m Sindia’s service He bore an excellent character [See 
note on page 219, ante, m regard to George Hessmg’s parentage Geoige 
Hessing eventually took command of his father's brigade on the 
lattei’b retirement in 1800 In 1801 he accompamed Smdia to Malwa 
He died m Calcutta on January 6, 1826 His comiade m the arrest 
of Ghatge was Fidele Fdoae, who after the flight of his father, Michael, 
divided with his brother, Jean Baptiste, the battalions commanded 
by Filose Fidele Filose was the son of a native mother Of the 
eight battalions which ho commanded, two were defeated at Ujjain 
and Nuri respectively, see page 308, w/ro, while the other six took 
part in the battle of Indoie in October 1801 Soon after, Fidele was 
charged with a foul act of treachery in firing on Sutherland’s troops, 
which were in the seivice of his master Smdia, and was placed in con- 
finement He then committed suicide (Compton, Military Adven- 
turers, dc , p 352 )] 

“ [When Lord Mormngton assumed office, the existence of the 
British power m India was exposed to grave danger Tipu, the Nizam 
and Smdia were all under French influence , a Jacobin Club had been 
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supported by their European rival, was tho fear of his being 
joined by the other native powere, -whose governments were 
not only becoming gradually weaker, and theiefore moie likely 
to be guided by petty mtiigue than by sound policy , but a great 
change had taken place in then militaiy stiength, especially tliat 
of Sindia and Nizam Ally, which now m a gieat measme lay in 
then numerous corps of legulai mfantry, and these chiefly com- 
manded by French officers 

It was, theiefore, of importance to the Biitish Government to 
Seoul e the alliance of Nizam Ally and the Mohiattas, and it became 
a primary object to induce Smdia to rotiiin to Hmdoostan, both 
from the centrical situation Ins biigades occupied m the Deccan, 
and fiom his known desiie to obstiuct tho influence of the British 
with the Poishwa, ovei whom it was his policy to peipetuate his 
own ascendancy ‘ 

The reported designs of Zuman Shah, Kmg of Cabul and 
grandson of Ahmed Shah AbdaUee, a name teiiible to Mahrattas, 
weie strongly sot forth by the British agents, m order to mduce 
Smdia to letuin for the protection of his dommions m BLuidoostan ; 
whilst to the Peishwa was offeied a body of the Company’s troops, 
for the protection of his person and authority and the revival of 
the eneigies of his government * Bajee Bao had shoitly before 
made an application to the British of a nature similar to this 
arrangement, but at that pei lod both their policy and the operation 
of the Act of Parliament prevented their complymg with this 
request The sudden desiie now evmced by the Enghsh to grant 
him a subsidiary force, then fiequent recommendations to rem- 
state Nana Furnuwees m the nnnistry and to remove Smdia 
from Poona, led Bajee Rao, whose views and mformation were 
bounded by veiy naiiow limits, to suppose that the whole was a 

organized at Seringapatam Lord Mornmgton determined to destroy 
the chance of a federation of the native governments, acting under 
the advice of their French military officers For a succinct survey of 
the Governor-General’s policy and achievements see 0 H 1 , oh vi 
Letters of Lord Mornmgton, dealmg with these matters, will be found 
at pp 611-43 of Forrest’s Selecttone (Maratha Senes), vol. i See also 
B L Bice, Mysore Gazetteer, ii 410 ff ] 

^ [See Lord Mornington’s letter to Daulat K6o Smdia of J anuary 22, 
1799, at p 619 of Forrest’s Selections (Martha Series), vol i ] 

2 [See lettei of July 13, 1798, from Lord Mormngton to Ihe Eon. 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay, pp 611-12 of Forrest’s 
Selections (Maratha, Senes), vol n] 
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scheme of the detested Nana, the object most dreaded and 
therefore uppermost in his mind 

Accordmgly, although Smdia had declaied his intention of 
endeavouring to return to Hmdoostan, and a public visit of 
ceremony announced the leconciliation which had taken place 
between Smdia and Nana Fumuwees on the one part and Bajee 
Rao on the other, the Peishwa shortly aftei wards, m a seciet con- 
ference with Smdia, urged his stay at Poona tor the piupose of 
preventmg the introduction of the English by Nana Purnuwees , 
but he was at the same moment doing all m his power to conciliate 
Nana, and was pressing him to quit Smdia’s camp for the pmpose 
of resummg the duties of administration Nana accordmgly 
returned once more to the city of Poona, but declined mteifeimg 
with the Peishwa’s affairs, until the safety of his person and pro- 
perty should be guaranteed by the British Government and Nizam 
Ally, and until he could effect a reconciliation m Smdia’s family 
to enable him to return to Hmdoostan To forward the latter 
object he laboured to brmg about an accommodation, and m 
hopes of expediting Smdia’s march advanced him fifteen lacks 
of rupees from his private treasury, in addition to the ten lacks 
before paid at the time of Ins hberation 

Perceiving that Smdia was really senous m his proposal of re- 
turning to Hmdoostan, Bajee Rao mtunated his intention of 
paymg Nana Fmnuwees a secret visit, and m disguise, so that 
it might not come to Smdia’s knowledge In the middle of the 
night, attended by a single domestic, he repau-ed to Nana’s house, 
and for the time succeeded m deceiving the old minister into a 
belief of his being wholly unconcerned in his seizure and disgrace, 
and that he confined the other mmisters m the vain hope of 
affoiding them protection from the violence and rapacity of 
Smdia s agents Colonel Palmer, the British Resident, was of 
opinion that Nana Fumuwees was nevei deceived by him, but 
the fact IS proved by the result , and, indeed, the eloquence and 
manner of Bajee Rao are so powerful and msmuatmg tliat he 
has deceived most men even when on their guard agamst him 
On this occasion, perceiving the effect his language produced, 
he laid his head at the feet of Nana Fumuwees, swore by those 
feet ^ to consider him as his father, to abide by his counsel m all 

^ To swear by the feet of a Bramm is one of the most sacred and 
solemn of Hmdoo oatha 
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his future measures, and finally, m a burst of tears, conjured and 
entreated that he would not abandon the Bramin sovereignty, 
assailed as it then was by the factions of the Mahrattas and the 
ambition of the English. 

(Oct. 15th.) — In consequence of this appeal Hana Fumuweea 
resumed the duties of mmister, without those securities for which 
he had at first so prudently stipulated , but scarcely had 
he begun the transaction of public busmess, when ho was 
informed by Jeswunt Bao Ghorepuray’- that Bajee 
Bao was agam endeavourmg to persuade Smdia to confine him — 
mteUigence which was confirmed by Smdia himself Nana in- 
stantly repaired to the palace , taxed the Peishwa with his un- 
paralleled duphcity , begged that he would no longer plot agamst 
the life and freedom of an old man, borne down by years, infir mity 
and misfortune, but permit him to retire to some spot, far from 
courts and camps, where his bemg suffered to exist could never 
interfere with any plans His Highness might form He abjured 
the desire of now possessmg power on his own account, and de- 
clared that he had only accepted it m hopes of bemg stiU useful 
Bajee Bao positively denied having been accessory to a proceeding 
so treacherous, and begged that those who had used his name 
might be apprehended Smdia immediately seized the Peishwa’s 
minister Govmd Bao Kallay and Sewram Narram Thuthay, 
the agents employed, but as it is a pomt of honour amongst 
Mahrattas never to divulge the name of their prmcipal on such 
occasions, they bore the loss of their liberty and property without 
impeachmg the veracity of then master, and Sewram Narram 
Thuthay soon after died 

Satisfaction bemg thus afforded, Nana Furnuwees resumed 
the office of piime mmister , but his suspicions were not removed, 
and he avoided all mterference m busmess not absolutely 
necessary. 

The period, however, was extremely important ; Nizam Ally 
had concluded a new treaty with the English on the 1st Sep- 
tember, 1798, by which he agreed to receive no Fienchman mto 
his service, to dismiss his French officers, and disband the whole 


1 This person, who came mto Smdia’s confidence, whose name has 
already appeared, and whom we shall have occasion to notice repeatedly, 
was of the family of the great Suntajee Ghorepuray, so conspicuous 
in the days of Aurungzebe, and a descendant of Moorar Bao Ghore- 
puray of Gootee, so often mentioned by Orme. 
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of the infantry lately commanded by Raymond, ^ receivmg in 
their stead six battalions of Engbsh Sepoys, each battalion one 
thousand strong, with a proportion of European artillery, for which 
he agreed to pay an annual subsidy of twenty-four lacks seventeen 
thousand and one hundred rupees The English Government 
also became bound, by an article cautiously expiessed, to mediate 
between Nizam Ally and the Peishwa, and in case of differences 
arising between them to _ use eveiy endeavour to induce the 
Peishwa to accede to a friendly arbitration 

The Mahrattaa naturally viewed this treaty with much 
jealousy, and the Peishwa, on bemg uiged by the British agent 
to conclude a similar one, evaded the subject, by an assurance 
that he would faithfully execute the conditions of subsistmg 
engagements, and on the prospect of a war with Tippoo promised 
to afford his aid In these rephes Bajee Rao had followed the 
opmion and advice of Nana Fumuwees, but had neither smcerity 
nor steadmess to fulfil the engagements alluded to, though assured 
by Nana that any departure from good faith must equally affect 
the honour and security of his government Nana Fuinuwees 
recommended that Appa Sahib, the son of Pureshram Bhow, 
should be appomted to command the contmgent intended to 
co-operate with the English , and m the present exigency proposed 
to assemble it, by collectmg the force under Dhondoo Punt Gokla, 
SuT-Soobehdar of the Carnatic, the troops of Rastia and the 
Vmohorkur, and all the horse which the Biamin Jagheerdars 
could raise The necessities of the state, and the presence of 
Sindia, precluded the Peishwa fiom recruiting his own army 
or detachmg any part of it from Poona 

Appa Sahib refused the command, but the offer having led 
to a reconciliation between Puresluam Bhow and Nana, the 
Bhow agreed to head the contmgent hmiself, on condition of 
havmg his fine remitted and receiving Dharwar, with several 
places m the Carnatic, in Jagheer An English detachment, 

1 Raymond died March 25tli, 1798 [Lord Mommgton m a letter 
of November 29, 1798, to Captain Knkpatriok, Resident at Hyderabad, 
wrote ‘ You will take paiticiUai care that none of the men of the 
late French corps, denominated “Pondicherry Sepoys,” be entertained 
by Colonel Roberts for the Company’s service Indeed, although it 
might not be proper to leqmie it, it would be satisfactory to me to 
learn that Azim-ul-Umrah had included the whole of this description 
in the number of the French paity proposed to be completely 
disbanded ’] 
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sumlar to that formerly employed and under the command of 
the same offioei, was held m leadmess to ]om Puroshram Show ; 
but these endeavours on the pait of Nana Fuinuwees were 
frustrated by Bajee Rao, who acted under the influence of Doulut 
Rao Smdia After the English had commenced hostilities against 
Tippoo,^ hia envoys were pubbcly received at Poona, although 
repeated remonstrances were made on the subject by the British 
Resident Even after their formal dismissal was intimated to 
Colonel Palmer on the 19th March, they only letired to Kikwee, 
a village twenty-five miles south of Poona Colonel Palmer 
at first supposed that the detention of the wukeels was a mere 
repetition of the former plan of obtammg a sum of money, on a 
false pretence of neutrality or aid The British Resident knew 
that Bajee Rao had received thirteen lacks of rupees from Tippoo 
to which Smdia was privy, hut it was not known at that time 
to Nana Furnuwees , and when the Governor-General noticed 
the conduct of the court of Poona, by simply countermandmg the 
detachment which had been prepared to accompany Pureshram 
Bhow, Nana Furnuwees could not comprehend the reason 

Bajee Rao imagmed that, by the concessions made to Puresh- 
ram Bhow on the one hand and the encouragement given to 
Tippoo on the other, he should deceive both parties and postpone 
his ultimate decision, until circumstances enabled him to judge 
on which side it would be most advantageous to lange himself. 
As far, however, as he was capable of foUowmg any plan, his 
resolution was taken in favour of Tippoo In concert with Smdia, 
a scheme was laid to attack Nizam Ally, m which they hoped 
to engage Rughoojee Bhonslay, and as lihe English would, as 
a matter of course, defend the Moghul territory, m consequence of 
then? late treaty, the Peishwa was then to declare the Mahrattas 
the allies of Tippoo Sultan The Marquis AVellesley, apprised 
of those views, was on the otlier hand endeavourmg to engage 

1 [On February 3, 1799, Lord Mormngtoii wrote to Colonel Palmer, 
Resident at Poona, desiring him ‘ to apprise the Poshwa and Nana 
Fadnavis , that the obstinate silence of the Sultan (Tipii) compels me 
to treat him as an enemy , and that, considering the Honourable Com- 
pany to be in a state of wai with him fiom this day, I shall accord- 
ingly direct our armies to enter his tenitoiies without further delay ’ 
Lord Momington in the same letter expressed a hojie that the Peshwa 
had dismissed Tipu’s Vakils and had ‘ actually ordered the march of 
the Maratha contmgent into Bednoro ’ (Forrest, Selections {Moratha 
Series), i G20-3 )] 
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Rughoojee Bhonslay as a party to the treaty concluded with 
Nizam Ally ^ 

But before the Beishwa or Smdia had the shghtest conception 
that Tippoo’s downfall was so near, they were astonished by m- 
telhgence of the capture of Seringapatam, the death of Tippoo, 
and the subversion of his government ^ 

Bajee Rao a&cted the utmost joy, and soon after endeavoured 
to persuade Colonel Palmer that the failure of his engagement 
was entirely attributable to Nana Furnuwees Immediate orders 
were sent to Dhondoo Punt Gokla, Sur-Soobehdar of the Carnatic, 
to advance mto Tippoo’s country with what force he could collect. 
The consequence was that many villages were plundered after 
the country had submitted to the British Government “ , and the 
only merit which Dhondoo Punt’s party could claim was that of 
interceptmg Dhoondia Waug,^ a maraudmg fugitive from Sermga- 
patam, whom Dhondoo Punt attacked by surprise, and dispersed 
his followers , after which, Dhoondia entered the service of the 

1 [See Lord Mommgton’s letter of April 26, 1799, to H Colebrooke, 
Resident of Nagpur, and a letter of April 26, 1799, to Captain Kjrk- 
patriek, at pp 626-7 of Forrest’s Sehctv)n$ {jdaratha iSeries), vol i ] 

* [On Mar^ 6, 1799, a Bombay force defeated a large body of the 

enemy on the Coorg frontier The Carnatic army imder General 
Harris crossed the frontier on March 5, defeated Tipu at Malavelli 
on March 27, and stormed Sermgapatam on May 4 {OH I., p 683 ) 
On May 14 Lord Mornmgton wrote to the Peshwa, announcmg the 
victory and the death of Tipu (Forrest, Sdectwns {Maratha Series), 
p. 629).] ' 

s [Lord Momington wrote to the Peshwa on May 27, 1799, mform- 
mg him that it was unnecessary for hun to proceed with warlike 
preparations, as all hostilities had ceased, and requestmg him to recall 
at once any force that might have set out for Mysore (Forrest, 
Seleetvine {Maratha Series), i 629 )] 

* [Dhondia Wagh aspired to found a new dynasty (see pp 304-6, 
post). After the fall of Seringapatam, where he was a prisoner, he 
signalized his release by ravagmg the Shimoga District m Mysore, 
pillagmg and destroymg the town of Shim5ga After a long pursuit 
General Wellesley eventually brought him to bay and defeated him at 
Manoh, on the banks of the Malprabha river m Belgaum District He 
was killed m a cavalry charge led by General Wellesley in person. ‘ The 
campaign against Dh5ndia was the hist occasion on which the Duke 
of Wellmgton held on mdependent commend in the field The con- 
quest of Mysore_ threw out of employment many of Tipu Sultan’s 
soldiers, and Dhondia gathered round him a considerable force on the 
confines of Mysore and m the adjoming provinces Our troops were 
engaged for nearly three months huntmg him down ’ (Colebrooke, 
Life of M Elphinsione (1884), i 30 n ) See also Mysore Gazetteer, 
by B. L. Bice, ii. 438,] 
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Kaja of Kolapoor who was actively engaged in hostilities agamst 
the Peishwa, and who readily received him mto his army 

Smdia, on the news of Tippoo’s overthrow, dispatched emissaries 
to Sermgapatam for the pmpose of encouragmg resistance among 
the partisans of the late Sultan who might yet remam , but 
he also sent abundant congratulations to the English Resident at 
Poona, expressive of his happmess at the glorious termmation 
of the war 

The judgement and energy by wluoh the power of Tippoo was 
so speedily reduced may be considered one of the first examples 
of that energetic policy, by which Great Britam, in her subsequent 
mighty struggles in Europe, has been distmguished 

The resources of Nizam Ally’s government had been placed at 
the disposal of the Marquis Wellesley, and the services of his 
contmgent had been directed with far greater efficiency than m 
the former war , an improvement justly ascribed to the ability 
and exertion of the Governor-General’s Political Agents Captam 
Malcolm *■ 

The mode of dividmg the conquered provinces was dictated 
by a wise and libered spirit Nizam AUy, with judicious confidence, 
had left the arrangements to the Marquis Wellesley who efiected 
them m the followmg manner 

As it was deemed mcompatible with the future tranquillity 
of the country, and the security of the Company’s possessions, 
to establish a son of Tippoo m sovereignty, the descendant of 
those Bajas of Mysore, from whom Hyder Ally usurped the 
government, was released from captivity and raised to the 
musnud of his ancestors ® A partition treaty was then 
22 ) British Government, Nizam Ally, 

and the restored Baja 

The whole of Tippoo’s revenue being estimated at 30,40,000 
pagodas, to the Baja was assigned, pagodas 13,60,000 
To Nizam Ally . . .... 5,30,000 

^ Now Sir John Malcolm. 

^ [The Baja selected was a child of five years of age, and the admmis- 
tration of the territory reserved to him, which is represented by the 
modem Mysore State, was entrusted to the Brahman mmister, Fumia 
or Purnaiya, who had so faithfully served Tipu. The arrangements 
were embodied in a supplementary treaty of Sermgapatam. Furma 
was m executive charge of the administration until December 1811, 
when the young Baja was permitted to take over the duties {O.H.I,, 
pp 586-7 )] 
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5,37,000 


2,40,000 

70,000 

Pagodas 27,37,000 

Notwithstanding the Peishwa’s total failure m his engagements, 
the Governor-General deemed it politic to allow hun some share 
m the conquered territory, provided he could be brought to accede 
to an aUiance corresponding to that formed with Nizam Ally 
With this view, the balance in the territory adjommg the Peishwa’s 
southern boimdary, yielding an annual revenue of pagodas 

2,63,000 was reserved, and was offered on the above conditions to 
the Peishwa 

Much discussion took place in consequence : the court of 
Poona was unwillmg by a distmct refusal to afford the allies a 
pretext for at once appropriating the territory reserved , m which 
case, two-thirds of it were to be given to Nizam AUy and 
the rest retamed by the Company 

In a great part of the negotiation which took place, it is easy 
to perceive the ability of Nana Furnuwees In extenuation of 
the circumstanoes which had caused the disappomtment and dis- 
satisfaction of the allies, the Peishwa represented the imfortimate 
distractions of the empire which had prevented him from assem- 
bhng an army, and the usage of native states m permittmg 
wukeels to reside m their courts m time of war. To the prelimmary 
conditions requirmg the Mahrattas to abstam from all aggressions 
on the territory of the Raja of Mysore , the Peishwa replied, 
that upon obtammg the proposed cession, it should be considered 
an eqmvalent for the Chouth, to which the Mahrattas were entitled 
from the whole of the territories of the late Sultan In case 
the French mvaded India, the Peishwa engaged to imite with the 
English m repellmg them ; but he would not agree to exclude 
individuals of that nation from his service He offered to sub- 
sidize two battalions, provided they might be employed to assist 
m reducmg refractory tributarira and the Seedee of Jinjeera ; 
but he absolutely refused the Company’s mediation in the existmg 


To the Company 

For the mamtenance of tho families of 
Hyder and Tippoo, in charge of the 

British Government 

For the maintenance of Kummur-ud- 
deen Khan and his family, in charge 
of Nizam Ally 
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diffeiences between the Mahrattas and Nizam Ally respecting 
the Chouth To an application for exchangmg the Chouth of 
Surat for an equivalent revenue, a measure m itself calculated 
to obviate vexatious disputes and loss, a like peremptory refusal 
was given , and a proposal for meludmg Bughoojee Bhonslay 
as a prmcipal m the intended alliance, the Peishwa treated as 
absurd ^ Fmally, after protracted discussion, the reserved terri- 
tory was shared by Nizam Ally and the British Government, as 
stipulated m the treaty , and on the 12 th of October, 1800, a 
new treaty was concluded between them, by which the British 
Government engaged to protect the territories of Nizam Ally 
fiom unprovoked aggression , two battalions of native infantry 
were added to the formei six battalions, together with a regiment 
of native cavalry , and for the payment of the whole force, the 
ten'itories acquired by Nizam Ally, on the partition of the pro- 
vinces of Mysore, both m 1792 and 1799, were ceded m perpetuity 
to the British Government “ 

The affairs of Smdia during this period contmued m a very 
distracted state After the treacherous attack made by Shirzee 
Rao Ghatgay on Amrut Rao’s camp, the Byes fled to the Raja 
of Kolapoor, who was still at war with the Peishwa. The Byes 
were soon jomed by Nairam Rao Bukhshee and the prmcipal 
Shenwee Bramins from Smdia’s camp Large bodies of horse 
flocked to their standard, and when sufficiently strong they re- 
turned to the northward, plundermg every village from the 
Kistna to thoGodavery which acknowledged the authority 

(Feb.) of Doulut Rao Smdia,® and not only insulted Smdia in 
his Imes, but stopped the roads m the vicmity of Poona. 
Smdia’s horse at first attempted to oppose them, but their 

® [See letters of July 8 and 20, 1799, from Lord Mornmgton to the 
Resident at Poona, on pp 630-6 of Forrest’s Selectwna {Maraihd 
Series) Lord Mornmgton flatly refused the Feshwa’s proposal to 
use the subsidiary force in reducing Janjira, ' not only upon political 
grounds but upon those of law ’] 

® [The Company thus obtamed the whole of Eanara and some 
other territory, and the control of Sermgapatam Malabar having 
already been annexed, it was thus master of the south-western coast. 
The territory assigned to the Nizam lay to the north-east (0 H I , 
p. 586)] 

® Numerous villages belonging to one chief are frequently found 
intermixed with those of another m the Mahratta country, the reason 
of which has been already explained and accounted for. 
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numbers were so inferior, that after a few skirmishes, m 
which they suffered severely, they would not advance un- 
supported by the regular hattahons, before which the troops 
of the Byes retired, but as soon as the hattahons returned 
towards their own camp, the insurgents also faced about' 
and followed them There is, perhaps, no parallel example 
of such an extraordinary state of affairs as that which the 
Peishwa’s territory presented at this period, where a rebelhon 
against one prmee was mamtamed withm the territory of another, 
whom both parties acknowledged as their sovereign The anarchy 
which it engendered may be conceived , the whole country sud- 
denly swarmed with horsemen, and although plunder was not 
indiscriminate, great devastations were committed The flame 
spread in Hmdoostan , Lukwa Dada, a Shenwee Bramm already 
mentioned, second m importance to the confined mmister Balloba 
Tattya, by whom Lukwa Dada had been first raised, havmg been 
suspected of disaffection in consequence of his attachment to 
Balloba, was deprived of power and dismissed from his em- 
ployments. Bemg thus driven into the ranks of the insurgents, 
he soon raised a powerful army, repeatedly defeated the troops 
Sent against him, and reduced the country from Oo3em to Seron]e. 

To add to these troubles, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who, after his 
brother fell at Poona, had fled to Nagpoor and was there confined 
through the influence of Sindia, havmg efiected his escape, re- 
paired to Malwa, collected followers, and plundered the country 
M Perron^ had succeeded to the command of Smdia’s regular 
mfantry on the departure of M de Boigne, who was compelled 
from ill-health to return to Europe m 1796 ; but Perron, at the 
period we have arrived, was so fully occupied m the siege of Agra, 
held by the adherents of Lukwa Dada, and in which he was assisted 
by Ambajee Inglia, that he found it impossible to stop the dis- 
orders in Malwa without additional troops, for which he sent 
repeated and earnest applications to his master m the Deccan 

Under these cucumstances Smdia had agam recourse to negotia- 
tion ; but the demands of the Byes extended to nothing less than 

1 [Perion succeeded to De Boigne’s command on February 1, 1797. 
He had origmally come to India m a bumble capacity on board a 
man-of-war, and thence joined the native service, under Sangster, as 
a non-commissioned officer Whoa Lestmeaux absconded in 1788, 
Perron obtained command of a battalion, and after the success of the 
army against Ismail Beg, rose to command of a brigade.] 
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complete sovereignty, which they required Sindia to hold under 
their authority , and before even these conditions could be ad- 
mitted, they insisted on the release of Balloha Tattya. 

Smdia’s new ministers, Abba Chitnees and Ryajee Patell, 
with a judgement and a dismterestedness which do them honour, 
recommended their master to reinstate Balloha as prime mmister, 
to which Smdia agreed , and no sooner was the arrangement 
accomplished, than it produced an immediate effect m detachmg 
the prmcipal leaders from the insurrection The Byes agreed to 
an adjustment through Balloba’s mediation and the fort of 
Asseergurh with the city of Burhanpoor and a Jagheer of eleven 
lacks of rupees were to be assigned to them Lukwa Dada, in 
consequence of the restoration of Balloha, had an mterview with 
the brother of Ambajee Inglia, who had been opposed to him in 
Malwa, and agreed to a cessation of arms Every difference 
was on the pomt of bemg settled , the Byes had received their 
clothes, jewels, and other private property from Smdia’s camp, 
and had come as far as Rajawaree, near Jejoory, on their way 
to Poona, when one of their partisans, havmg been attacked and 
cut off, they immediately returned towards Punderpoor and re- 
commenced then system of depredation 

The whole of the southern Mahratta country was m great 
disorder The Raja of Kolapoor stdl waged war with the Peishwa, 
and the lemforcement brought by Chitoor Smg, after the defeat 
of the Raja of Satara, gave a new spirit to his efforts Chitoor 
Smg haA been closely pursued mto the territory of the Raja of 
Kolapoor by a body of Rastia’s troops, jomed by some others 
on the part of the Pritee Needhee, the whole of whom encamped 
near the Warna river Five hundred horse of the troops who had 
been dispersed at Satara, havmg got together, apprised Chitoor 
Smg of their situation, and by his direction concealed themselves 
for some days m the hdls, until he had got a reinforcement from 
Kolapoor , when by a well-concerted attack upon the troops who 
had pursued him, he cut them off almost to a man A body 
of Pureshram Show’s troops were shortly afterwards m a like 
manner surprised and routed ; and Chitoor Sing having learnt 
that after Pureshram Show’s departure from Satara, two or three 
thousand of Rastia’s troops with some guns were encamped m 
the neighbourhood of the fort, he vowed to avenge the disgrace 
sustamed by the first defeat Accordmgly he led six hundred 
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mfantiy tluough the hills and valleys until opposite to the village 
of Pal,^ where he remained concealed until night, when, lepau’mg 
to a celebrated temple in the village, he performed the usual 
worship, and the whole party, havmg solemnly mvoked the deity, 
stamed their clothes with yellow dye, rubbed their hands and faces 
with turmeric, and issued forth, thus fortified with the implied 
vow of conquest or death, to attack then enemy They did not 
find Rastia’s troops unprepaied , but the latter had only tune to 
fire a few rounds, when they were furiously charged swoid m hand, 
their guns taken and destroyed, and the whole body dispersed m 
a few mmutes A rapid march to the banks of the Warna, 
before his retreat could be intercepted, marked a prudence as 
well as enterprise, which gained Chitoor Sing considerable credit 
with the Mahratta soldiery, and his numbers were in a few months 
considerably mcreased At the head of a very inferior force, and 
with no funds to support it, he kept seven thousand of Rastia’s 
tioops in perpetual motion between the Neera and Wama 
He was, however, frequently defeated , and on one occasion, 
when accompanied by only five hundred men,® he w'as siuroimded 
by five thousand of Rastia’s troops, but out his way through them, 
although with the loss of more than half his party. His enter- 
prise, his remarkable escapes, his conciliatory manners, the 
popularity of his cause amongst Mahrattas, and his confidence m 
the peasantry, rendered hun everywhere a favourite, notwith- 
standing hiB havmg repeatedly laid the whole of the villages under 
contribution 

Clutoor Smg’s insurrection was considered at Poona as a part 
of the Kolapoor war, and both the Peishwa and Nana Fumuwees 
had their share of blame m excitmg it 

Durmg the insurrection of Satara and afterwards, whilst 

^ [Pal (ongmally called Rajapur) is a village m Satara District, 
lymg on both banks of the Tarh, about twenty miles north-west of 
Karad The celebrated temple, mentioned by the author, is that of 
Khandoba, which was built in the fifteenth century on the site of a 
legendary appearance by the god to a milkmaid named Palai Many 
feunihes prominent m the history of the Deccan have bestowed gifts on 
the temple, at which a great fair, m celebration of the marriage of 
the god Khandoba, is hold annually m the Hmdu month Paush 
(December- J anuary) As at the Jojun Temple, many Murlia, or sacred 
harlots, are attached to the temple at Pdl The priests are Brahmans 
and Guravs (B G , xix 529 ff ) See remarks on Khandoba m Intro- 
duction, vol 1 , pp Iv-lvii, onte ] 

® It IS not mentioned whether horse or foot. 
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Chitoor Sing kept Rastia on check to the north of the Warna, the 
Raja of Kolapoor was actively employed against the Putwurdhuns 
and Dhondoo Punt Gokla Tasgaom, the capital of Pureshram 
Bhow’s Jagheer, was pillaged, and his palace, which had been 
erected at great expense, was burnt to the ground. The Camatio 
was laid under contribution, and Dhondoo Punt Gokla, though 
a brave and active officer, was repeatedly defeated. Such was 
the state of the Kolapoor warfare up to the period at which we 
have arrived. 

In the month of August after Balloba Tattya’s release, a recon- 
ciliation havmg taken place between him and Nana Fumuwees, 
they deliberated, with the knowledge and approbation of their 
superiors, on the course of pohey necessary to be pursued with 
regard to Nizam Ally and the English , but both coneurred in 
the necessity of suppressmg the fonmdable disturbance to the 
southward, as a prelrmmary to any other arrangement It was 
acoordmgly resolved that the force, previously mtended by Nana 
Fumuwees to have co-operated with the allies agamst Tippoo, 
should be sent under Pureshram Bhow, considerably remforced, 
for the present service. The whole, to be furnished m proportions 
by the Peishwa, and by Smdia and other Jagheerdars, was to 
consist of thirty thousand horse and six thousand mfantry , but, 
as it was impracticable to prepare this force until the Dussera, 
Pureshram Bhow was dueeted to watch the Raja of Kolapoor 
and restram hun as much as possible. Pureshram Bhow, whose 
mihtaiy spirit was on this occasion excited by personal injury 
and personal pique, although his health was in a declmmg state, 
kept the field all the rams, and recovered the garrisons between 
the rivers Gutpurba and Malpurba In the month of September 
he advanced from Gokauk ‘ towards Kolapoor, not without hopes 

1 [Gokak IS now a thriving town m Belgaum District, situated eight 
miles from the Gokak Road station of the Southern Maratha Railway. 
The town is mentioned under the name Gokage in an mscnption of 
1047 Durmg the first half of the eighteenth century it belonged to 
the Nawabs of Savanur, and thereafter passed to the Patvardhan 
family It lapsed to the British m 1836 About three and a half 
miles north-west of the town are the Gokak Falls, where the Ghat- 
prabha takes a leap of 170 feet over a sandstone cliff into a picturesque 
gorge A cotton-mill was established in 1887 close to the falls , and 
the Gokak storage works were constructed m 1889-1902 for the 
supply of motive power and for purposes of irrigation (/ 0. Bom., 
1909, 20, 21 )] 
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of finishing the war himself, but near the village of Putunkoondee 
be encountered the Raja of Kolapoor and Chitoor Sing, when he 
experienced a total defeat, and was himself mortally wounded 
and made prisoner Nana Fumuwees and Balloha sent the 
troops of the Vmchorkur, the Pntee Needhee, and five of Smdia’s 
regular battalions under Major Brownrigg, to support Appa 
Sahib, Fureshram Bhow’s son, and reduce the Raja to submission 

This accession of force was too great for the Raja of Kolapoor 
to withstand, and he therefore retired under protection of the fort 
of Panalla But in that situation his troops were surprised by 
Appa Sahib, who drove some of them into the fort, whilst the 
greater part sought refuge in Kolapoor, which the Peishwa’s troops 
mvested, and after a siege of considerable duration had 
nearly reduced it, when events and revolutions at Poona 
interfered to save the Kolapoor state, which would 
otherwise m aU probability have been subverted, or at least held 
in future as a dependency of the Peishwa’s government. 

1 WiBwaa Bao, the brother of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, took up the 
dying man, and laymg him across his horse, threw him down before 
the Baja of Kolapoor, who ordered him, it is send, when in this state, 
to be cut m pieces Dajeeba Limmay, who was m the action, states 
this circumstance , and Bajee Bao m a particular conversation with 
Mr Elphmstone at Funderpoor m 1812, mentioned it as a well-known 
fact, but it IS not generally believed at Kolapoor ; nor at Satara, 
where the Baja of Kolapoor hod many enemies. 

Bajeeba Limmay, whose name I have mentioned above, was a 
confidential agent of Fureshram Bhow , he was employed in several 
high situations dunng the administration of Nana Fumuwees, and 
was a sharer m many of the revolutions and events which I am now 
recordmg. At my request, he had the goodness to write the history 
of his own times, and I take this opportumty of expressmg my acknow- 
ledgements. 
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FBOM AD. 1800 TO AD. 1802 

A.D. 1800. — Tbb first of the events alluded to, in point of 
tune and importance, was the death of Hana Fumuwees. His 
health had long been in a declmmg state , but he contmued to 
transact business almost to the last with his accustomed order 
and punctuality He died on the 13th March, ‘ and with him,’ 
says Colonel Palmer, ‘ has departed all the wisdom and modera- 
tion of the Mahratta government ’ Hana Furnuwees was cer- 
tainly a great statesman ^ His pimcipal defects originated m the 
want of personal courage, and in an ambition not always re- 
stramed by prmciple In the later unhappy years of his life, 
on the testimony of English as well as Mahratta authority, he 
IS entitled to the high praise of having acted with the feelmgs 
and smcenty of a patriot He honourably advised Bajee Rao 
to such measures as he believed advantageous, unmmdful of any 
consequences He was decidedly averse to the admission of a 
body of foreign troops, m the manner proposed by the Marquis 

I [The Marquess WeUesley wrote to the Peshwa on May 28, 1800 : 
‘ The loss of persons distinguished for their talents, great qualities and 
abilities, IS at all times a subject of regret The melancholy news, 
therefore, of the death of BalajI Pandit, the able mimster of your 
State, whose upright prmciples and honouiable views, and whose 
zeal for the welfare and prosperity both of the domimons of his own 
immediate superiors and of other powers, were so justly celebrated, 
occasions extreme grief and concern ’ (Forrest, Selections {Marathd 
Senes), p 641 ) Moor {Hindu Pantheon, 1st ed , p 431) records that 
unlike other Hmdus of his time Nana Furnavis was something of a 
virtuoso, and had made a collection of valuable pictures which he 
carefully preserved in books and portfohos, wrapped m cloth During 
the disturbances at Poona, they were sent for safety to Lohogarh Fort, 
and at the date Moor wrote (1810) were m the possession of Dhondo 
Pandit, its late commandant, who resided at Thana under Bnghsh 
protection ] 
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Wellesley, if the energies of the government could possibly be 
restored without their aid He respected the English, admired 
their smoerity and the vigour of their government , but, as poli- 
tical enemies, no one regarded them with more jealousy and alarm. 
The life of Nana may be said to have been entirely public ; and 
its events have been so fully recorded, as well as the motives for 
his conduct, that it is unnecessary to enlarge on his character. 
In private life he was a man of strict veracity, humane, frugal, 
and charitable His whole time was regulated with the strictest 
order, and the busmess personally transacted by him almost 
exceeds credibility 

In regard to civil government, whilst he contmued m power he 
endeavoured to preserve the system of Mahdoo Rao Bullal , but 
overwhelmmg busmess, and the frequent distractions that pre- 
vailed, produced great laxity in the superintendence 

No instance of greater neglect on the part of an admmistration, 
or of more extraordinary crimmality m a subordinate officer, is 
recorded m the annals of any state than the case of Gassee Ram, 
Kotwal, or police supermtendent, of the city of Poona This man, 
a Bramm native of Hmdoostan, employed the power with which 
he was vested m perpetrating the most dreadful murdei-s People 
disappeared, and no trace of them could be foimd Gassee Ram 
was suspected, but Nana Pumuwees refused to listen to complaints, 
apparently absurd from their unexampled atrocity At last, it 
bemg suspected that Gassee Ram was starvmg a respectable 
Bramm to death, Mannajee Phakray headed a party of the people, 
broke open the prison, and rescued the unfortunate Bramm, 
which led to the detection of the monster’s ciimes , and he fell a 
victim to the vengeance of the exasperated populace, by whom 
he was stoned to death ’ 

In his person Nana was tall and thm, his complexion was rather 
dark and his demeanour grave , but his look mtelhgent, quick, 
and penetratmg ‘ , he left a young widow, and died without issue 

^ [Moor states that Ghaslram or Gahunsa Ram Notwal was a native 
of Aurangabad, that his chief assailants were Tehnga, or Telugu- 
speaking, Brahmans, whose caste-fellows had died while in police- 
custody, and that ho was stoned to death on August 31, 1791, close 
to a temple and tank of handsome design which he himself had built. 
His fate was actually witnessed by Dr Fmdlay, ‘ Surgeon to our 
Legation at Poona ’ {Hindu Pantheon, ed 1810, London, p 373 )] 

* [Nana Farnavls is one of the three figures m an interesting oil- 
paintmg, which hangs m the entrance-hall of Ganeshkhmd, the Poona 
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The death of Nana Furnuwees was the origin of a new dispute 
between the Peishwa and Smdia, each being desirous to obtain 
the treasures of which he was supposed to have died possessed ^ 
Sindia immediately seized Nana’s Jagheer, on pretext of his 
havmg owed him a crore of rupees , he also supported his widow 
in her desire to adopt a son , both because it was m opposition to 
Bajee Rao’s wish, and because it afforded the easiest means of 
gettmg the family treasures mto his own power But these 
disputes did not prevent their plotting against others ; and Smdia, 
whose re-estabhshment of Balloba Tattya to power had disarmed 
the insurrection of Lukwa Dada, now determmed on Balloba’s 
destruction To this measure he was advised by his father-m- 
law, who had been set at hbeity m the month of January at the 
recommendation of Balloba, and had regamed entire influence 
over Smdia’s mind, of which the first use he made was to stir 
up a faction against the mmister, and then to excite Smdia to his 
destruction and that of his immediate adherents He was accord- 
ingly seized and imprisoned at Ahmednugm“, where a natural 
death mterposed to save him from a cruel execution. But his 

residence of the Governor of Bombay The other two portraits are 
those of the Feshwa Madhu Bao Narayan and Mahadaji Smdia 
The artist was Mr James Wales of Aberdeen, who died m 1795 His 
eldest daughter married Sir Charles Malet, Resident at Poona (see 
footnote, p 32, ante) The picture is supposed to have been pamted 
m Poona between June 1792 and February 1794 The names of the 
figures are given as foUows below the picture (left) Kona Furnavese, 
Mmister, 1763-1800, (centre) Mhadow Bao Naram Pesliwa (1774- 
95) , (right) Mhadji Smdia, General, 1769-1794 ] 

^ [Lieutenant-Colonel Jervis m his MS studies of the Maratha people 
states that Nana Farnavis had expended most of his huge fortune 
in an attempt to regam his power after the death of the Peshwa Madhu 
Bao Narayan m 1795 His widow, ‘ Jeoo Bai ’ (Jiva Bai), enjoyed the 


followmg mcome about 1820 

Bs 

Pension from British Government . . 12,000 

Deshmukhi of Verval (Ellora) 500 

Inam village of Manoli, near Wai 1,000 

‘ Mahojunky ’ (i e Mahajanki) and ‘ Koteky ’ (i e 

Khotki) of the family village m Bankot 200 


13,700 

Besides this mcome, Nana’s widow managed the revenues of the 
religious establishment of the Bole Bagh at Poona {JBBBAS, 
xxii 66 The article on ‘ Lieut -Colonel J B Jervis (1796-1857) and 
his MS Studies,’ is by B P Karkana )] 
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brother Dhondeba and Narram Rao Bukhshee, confined at the 
same tune, were both condemned to sufier ; the former, m a 
manner comparatively humane, was blown from a cannon , but 
the latter was beu^barously destroyed, by bemg tied round with 
rockets, which bemg fired, carried him along, mang ling his body 
dreadfully — the mvention and sport of the execrable Ghatgay. 

One of the rulmg passions of the Peishwa was implacable 
revenge ; and he havmg connived at the destruction of the Shen- 
wee Bramins, Smdia m letum agreed to assist him m the rum 
of the friends and adherents of Hana, and the family of the late 
Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhun To accomplish the former object, 
the Peishwa, pretending to renounce the objection to the adoption 
of a son by the widow of Nana, indireotly encouraged the proceed- 
mg ; and at last, m order to ensnare Nana’s friends, mvited them 
to a meetmg at his palace for the express purpose of deliberatmg 
on the subject. When assembled, he suddenly accused them of 
treasonable practices, of plotting agamst him, and of mtendmg to 
place the adopted son of Nana’s widow on the musnud He con- 
cluded by seizmg and sendmg them off prisoners to hill-forts 
In regard to the latter object of orushmg the Putwurdhun family, 
Smdia the more readily acquiesced m it, as he had long wished to 
possess hunseU of their extensive and fertile Jagheer. It was this 
plot which prevented the capture of Kolapoor , as Appa Sahib, 
havmg received timely mteUigence of their plan, quitted the siege, 
and with his own foUoweis, aooompamed by Dhondoo Punt Gokla, 
retired mto the Carnatic. The Raja of Kolapoor, through the 
influence of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, to whom he was reconciled, 
became the immediate ally of Smdia, whose battalions, under the 
orders of Seedojee Rao Nimbalkur, the Bessaye of Nepanee, pro- 
ceeded to attack the Jagheer of the late Puresliram Bhow , Major 
Brownrigg, with the battahons, was soon recalled . but Seedojee 
Rao, at the head of a body of horse, plundered and devastated the 
country from Merioh to Beejapoor. 

Disorders were everywhere prevalent Dhoondia Waug, whom 
we have already mentioned as havmg entered the service of the 
Raja of Kolapoor, separated from him, returned mto the Carnar 
tic, and plundered m the Company’s lately acquired districts , 
taking advantage also of the absence of Gokla’s troops, he laid 
the Peishwa s districts m the Carnatic under contribution, and 
committed great ravages The British Government made appli- 
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cation to the Peishwa, and obtained permission to pursue and 
destroy the marauder , but m the meantime, on the return of 
Dhondoo Pimt Gokla to the Carnatic, Dhoondia Waug, who 
burned with revenge, vowed with smgular ferocity to sacrifice 
his life, or dye his mustachios m the heart’ s-blood of Dhondoo 
Punt. On hearing therefore of his approach, he laid an ambush 
m a wood, and watchmg an opportunity, when Dhondoo Punt was 
separated from the mam body of his followers, attacked and kiUed 
him, when he literally fulfilled his vow Several persons fell with 
Dhondoo Punt , among whom was his elder nephew his younger 
nephew, Bappoo Gokla, whom we shall hereafter have frequent 
occasion to mention, lost an eye , Chmtamun Rao Putwurdhun * 
was also wounded, and the whole of their party were driven to 
seek refuge at HuUyhal,® where they were kindly welcomed and 
protected by a British detacliment then m that garrison ^ 

The British troops sent m pursuit of Dhoondia Waug were under 
the command of Major-General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, 
who,-on enter mg the Carnatic, was jomed by Gunput Rao Phansay, 
Bappoo Gokla, and the Putwurdhuns These Mahratta auxili- 
aries were of little service ; but the British detachment, after a 
persevermg pursuit, had at last the satisfaction of 
10th Sep. coming up with Dhoondia at the village of Kondagul. 

His party, consistmg of about 6,000 horse, was immedi- 
ately attacked, routed, and dispersed Dhoondia exerted himself 


^ [Chintaman Rao Patvardhan (CSimtamuii Rao Putwurdhun) was 
the only one of the Peshwa’s feudatories who, after the defeat of 
Bajl Rao and the annexation of his territories, refused to serve the 
British Government or to accept the liberal terms ofiered to the great 
Jaglrdara. He was soon brought to his senses by Mountstuart Blphm- 
stone, and had to submit to the common destmy of these feudal poten- 
tates Hia character is summed up, m the dispatch dealmg with these 
matters, m the following words ‘ Though otherwise rather respectable 
and weU-mtentioned, he has a narrow and crooked imderstandmg, a 
htigious spirit, and a capricious temper ’ One of his claims at the tune 
of tile settlement was the right to wage private war with his relations 
(Colebrooke, L%je of Mountstuart Elphrnaione (1884), u 69, 60 )] 

‘ [Hahyal (Hullyhal) isnow the headquarters of the Supasub-division, 
Kanara District, twenty-five miles north of Yellapur. The town was 
taken by the English m 1799 It is mentioned m several of Wellesley’s 
dispatches as an important frontier station and source of supplies. 
Two of his dispatches, Nos. 218, 219 of October 1, 1799, are dated from 
Haliyal {B 6 , xv, pt ii 304 )] 

Mahratta MSS 


II — X 
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with spirit, at the head of such men as stood by him, until he was 
out down m a charge by the 19th Dragoons. 

Smdia was much dissatisfied at the permission granted to the 
British Government of sendmg troops mto the Mahratta temtory. 
His control over the Peishwa was now complete, and fearmg that 
Bajee Rao intended to fiy, he for some time kept a guard over his 
palace The Peishwa found that his condition was by no means 
improved by the death of Nana Fumuwees, and from the situation 
in which he was so long placed, we cannot be surprised that his 
natm'al disposition to mtrigue should have become incurably 
habitual He had much confidence, even at this period, m his own 
wisdom for extiicatmg himself from the thraldom of Smdia 
To that chieftam, even when expeiiencmg mdignity from him, 
Bajee Rao was profuse m his acknowledgements, and pretended 
to entertain for hun the most unboimded gratitude and affection 
When it appeared probable that Smdia would be compelled to retire 
to Hmdoostan for the protection of his dommions, the Peishwa 
entreated his stay, and even threw obstacles m the way of his 
departure , but he saw with secret joy the mcreasmg predatory 
power of Jeswunt Rao Hollmr, as affordmg a prospect by which he 
hoped to be enabled to establish his own authority, without the 
interposition of a foreign power He was, however, conscious of 
his own unpopularity as a son of Rugoba , he was anxious to keep 
well with the British Government, and really had a partiahty for 
the English, though he rather chose to depend on Smdia than to 
adopt, by calling in then aid, a course which he could not letrace 
The establishment of an English subsidiary force was, it is true, 
m many respects consonant to his disposition protection and 
support against his own subjects, could such have been obtamed 
unfettered by control, bemg the end at which he aimed , and, 
if the proposal had been met m the first instance, or afterwards 
allowed to come from himself, he would have had recourse to that 
plan at an earlier period. But the haste with which the Marquis 
Wellesley expected his agents to push on his system, evmced an 
anxiety which retarded his object at Poona, where the Resident 
prognosticated that it would never be accomplished until Bajee 
Rao had found that all his own schemes were fallacious 

Sindia’s affairs m Malwa at length became m the highest degree 
critical. Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s eneigy and success thieatenod 
the entire subjugation of that province, a gieat part of which 
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he had already pillaged and laid waste. The rise of this predatory 
chieftain was singularly rapid After his escape from Nagpoor, he 
fled to Dhar, where he was kindly received by Anund Rao Powar : 
but as soon as Smdia heard of his retreat, Anund Rao being unable 
to shelter him from the power of that chief, he furnished hun with 
a few horses and a little money , with which slender commence- 
ment, by enteiprise and pillage he soon collected a band of 
marauders, and united to his fortunes Umeer Khan,i a Fatan 
adventurer at the head of a well-mounted body of his countrymen, 
who, by his abilities and predatory habits, was a fit auxiliary for 
the schemes which Holkar meditated 

Khassee Rao Holkar, according to the first declaration of the 
party who opposed him, was set aside from moapaoity. Jeswunt 
Rao bemg illegitimate gave himself out as the subordinate agent 
of his nephew Khundee Rao, m custody at Poona, and invited all 
adherents of the house of Holkar to unite with him in upholding 
the name and resemng the territories and family from the power 
of Doulut Rao Smdia Proceedmg to the banlcs of the Nerbuddah 
he levied contributions and plundered Smdia’s villages A 
detachment of Khassee Rao’s regular mfantry, sent against him 
by the Chevalier Dudrenec, was defeated, which greatly raised 
Jeswunt Rao’s reputation, and brought on a negotiation which 
ended in Dudrenec’s jommg him with his battalions and guns, 
and m Jeswunt Rao’s bemg recognized and obeyed as the repre- 
sentative ot his nephew, which shortly after enabled him to 
commence regular payments to his troops But the predatory 
system bemg the mode of warfare he followed, the work of 
pillage and destruction went foiward, and Smdia’s territory m 
Malwa was half ruined, before he had taken any steps to stop 
the formidable progress of Jeswunt Rao - 

The cause of this military imbecility on the part of Smdia was 

1 [Amir Khan (Umeer Khan) was the famous leader of banditti 
who on the annihilation of the Fmdaris m 1817, durmg the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Hastings, was granted the prmcipahty of Tonk 
in return for surrendermg his artillery to the British Government 
and disbanding his followers, who for several years had been the 
scourge of Halwa and Rajputana He has been justly described 
as ‘ one of the most atrocious viUains that India ever produced ’ He 
opposed Lord Lake at Bharatpur m 1805 His name occurs m Sir A 
Lyall’s poem, ‘ The Old Pmdaree,’ in Verses Wr%tten in India, 1889 
(Sleeman’s Rambles, Ac, ed V. A Smith (1916), p 130 n ) ] 

2 Sir John Malcolm 
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the Btate of parties at his Durbar To impede Holkar’s career, 
threats and conciliation were successively resorted to by Doulut 
Rao’s ministers, and JeswuntRao, on promise of bemg supported 
by Smdia agamst Ebassee Rao, agreed to seize the Byes, to whom 
he had before proffered friendship. He aocordmgly attacked 
their troops, forced the ladies mto Burhanpoor, where he besieged 
them, but they were so fortunate as to escape towards Meywar 
through the aid of Juggoo Bappoo, the colleague of Lukwa Dada. 
Smdia supposed that, m permittmg them to get off, Holkar had 
acted with double treachery, so that, whether the supposition was 
well or ill-founded, this action was deservedly of no advantage to 
Jeswunt Rao. Smdia now became convmced that his presence 
was absolutely necessaiy to the northward, and m the end of 
November quitted the Peishwa’s territory, where he left five 
battahons of regular infantry and 10,000 horse under Shirzee 
Rao Ghatgay, havmg, before he set out, exacted from the Peishwa 
bills to the amount of forty-seven lacks of rupees.^ 

A.D. 1801. — Smdia’s progress was tardy, and Jeswunt Rao 
contmued to plunder and levy contributions throughout Malwa. 
Hearing of Smdia’s great army, Holkar called m his detachments 
and concentrated his force m the neighbourhood of Oojein, with 
aui mtention of plundermg it Durmg this period there was a 
pause in their hostihties, and Smdia, m hopes of ensurmg the 
protection of his capital, detached for that pmpose four battalions 
from his own camp at Burhanpoor under Colonel John Hessmg. 
Two battalions and six companies, under Captam MTntyre, were 
ordered on to support Hessmg ; but Holkar, who saw that it was 
impossible to avoid extremities and of the highest importance to 
strike a successful blow at the outset, first made a show of opposmg 
Hessmg and drew him imder the walls of Oojem, where, leavmg 
some troops to amuse him, he pushed on to out off the detachment 
imder M’ Intyre, m which he succeeded, havmg compelled them to 
lay down their arms at Newree. With his troops thus 
(June.) encouraged, he returned to the more arduous attack of 
Hessmg, and a most obstmate contest was mamtamed 
by that oflicer, until his men were completely overpowered. Of 
eleven European officers m Hessmg’s four battalions, most of whom 

I Twenty-five by bills onPoona bankers, ten by a bill on theGaekwar, 
and twelve by an assignment on Bundelcund Mahratta MS Colonel 
Palmer’s dispatches. 
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were British, seven were killed and thiee ivere made prisoners. 
Hessmg alone escaped, and four-fifths of his corps are said to have 
been killed and wounded.’- 

Having exacted a veiy heavy contribution from Ooj ein, Holkar 
next proceeded to attack Smdia’s grand park of artillery, which 
had passed the Nerbuddah, and under the protection of 

(July.) the four battalions of Major Bro-wnrigg,“ and a body 
of horse, was a waiting the junction of the army from 
Burhanpoor Bro-wnrigg, on hearmg of Holkar’s approach, chose 
a very strong position, which he defended with such judgement 
and mtrepidity, that Holkar’s utmost efforts were unavailmg.® 

This defence, as it checked Holkar’s career, was of the greatest 
importance to Sindia, who had all this time remamed inactive at 
Burhanpoor ; but he now used every exertion to get his army sent 
across the Nerbuddah, in which he was much assisted by Rughoo- 
jee Bhonslay ’ 

Events were ui the meantime occur i mg at Poona which require 
notice, as some of them were a good deal mfiuenced by news from 
the northward Bajee Rao, on Smdia’s depaituxe, instead of 
endeavourmg to concihate parties, evmoed a mahgnant spmt of 
revenge towards all the great families whom he suspected of ever 
ha-vmg been the political opponents of himself or his father To 
distress and pillage all such of them as fell mto his power, was, 
from first to last, a favourite object of his policy The respectable 
family of Rastia was among the earliest who experienced his 
malevolence Mahdoo Rao Rastia was mvited on a friendly visit 
to the Peishwa’s palace, seized, and hurried off as a prisoner to 

1 Ferdmand Lewis Smith 

^ [Bro-wnrigg was an Irishman, who raised an independent corps 
for Daulat Rao Sindia and stormed Kolhapur m 1799 In 1800 he 
was operatmg agamst Farasuram Bhau. Three months after his 
successful defence against Jasvant Rao Holkar, near the Narbada, 
he assisted Sutherland to win the battle of Indore Perron, becoming 
jealous of him, brought about his disgrace m 1802, on a charge of 
mtiigumg against him After the fall of Agra he entered the British 
service, and was in command of irregular levies operating against Jas- 
vant Rao He was killed m action before Sirsa, Hanana District, 
on February 19, 1804 He is described as ‘ an amiable man and a 
fine soldier ’ (Compton, M%htary Adventurers, do , pp 343-4 )] 

’ In this action, Dewajee Gokla, an officer of rank, Liout Row- 
botham, and thiee bundled men weie killed, on the part of Smdia; 
Holkar’s loss was three times that number. 

* Ferdinand Lewis Smith , Bombay Records, and Sii John Malcolm. 
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Raigurh The unpopularity of this deed was proportionato to its 
treachery and injustice , many mstances, though of a less con- 
spicuous nature, occurred, the mmds of his subjects were 
alienated, and distrust and disaffection towards Bajee Rao’s 
power and government became almost umveisaL Anarchy was 
spreadmg m the country Bodies of msiu’gent horse were plun- 
dering m various directions On§ party iindei Bal Kisheii Gungad- 
hur was defeated by Gunput Rao Phansay , and Wittoojee 
Holkar, the brother of Jeswunt Rao, who was concerned with bun 
and taken prisoner, was barbarously and ignommiously executed 
at Poona That the Peishwa had a right to inflict 
(April 1.) the punishment of death, on subjects so taken m aims. 

cannot be doubted, but msurreotion and plundering are 
not rigidly viewed among Mahrattas, and in public opmion a 
more lenient sentence than loss of life ought to have been passed 
upon the son of Tookajee Holkar , that circumstance, however, 
operated differently on the mind of the Peishwa, who could not 
forget that he was the son of the friend of Nana Furnuwees 
Having seated himself with his favourite, Ballajee Koonjur, 
at a window wluch overlooked the exterior court of his palace, 
Wittoojee Holkar was brought before the Peishwa and there 
tied to the foot of an elephant , m vam did he offer up the 
humblest supplications for life and mercy , the execution 
went forward , Bajee Rao sat a composed spectator and heard 
the yells of the unhappy malefactor as the animal dragged him 
forth from the palace yard to a lingering death, as in his case it 
happened to be, m the pubhc street ^ 

Bajee Rao by this cruel prooeedmg at once glutted his revenge, 
and performed an acceptable piece of courtesy to Sindia , but 
Jeswunt Rao, who loved his brother, vowed vengeance on those 
whom he considered his murderers , and his threats, bemg soon 
followed by news of liis success agamst Hes.sing, communicated 
an alarm to the conscious and cowardly mind of the Peishwa, 
which towards Holkar ho could never afterwards conquer. He 
now, however, opened a negotiation with him, offermg to recognize 
him as the hen of Tookajee Holkar, on condition of his giving up 
the territories of the family m the Deccan, estimated at twenty- 
five lacks of rupees of annual revenue. He was also encouraged, 

1 Mahratta MSS Oral information , and Palmer’s dispatches 
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by the prospect of Sindia’s being long occupied in tho iioitli, to 
devise means of ridding his country of the presence of Shu-zee Rjo 
Ghatgay, who only increased the trouble and disorders, to prevent 
which was the pretext for his being left in the Deccan After 
pUindermg to the southward, he repaired to Poona with a small 
party, where he became importunate m his demands for money, 
sat in dhmna on the favourite Ballajee Koonjur, and msulted the 
whole of the Peishwa’s eom‘t At last Koonjur, on pretence of 
giving him some orders on bankers, invited hun to his house, 
received him graciously, and shortly after got up as if to bring 
the bills agreed upon His quittmg the room was to be, in reality, 
the signal for seizmg or murdering Ghatgay, but the latter guessing 
his intention, instantly grasped his throat with one hand, drew his 
sword with the other, and m this manner dragged him to the 
street, where sprmgmg on his horse he galloped off to join his 
party, pursued his route to his army, brought the whole to Poona, 
and encamped within a mile of the city, which he threatened to 
plunder and burn Messages full of conciliatory explanation were 
sent by Bajee Rao, but the mediation of the British Resident 
became necessary to prevent extremities The accounts, however, 
of Smdia’s reverses in Malwa, and his express desire tliat Shirzee 
Rao should jom him immediately to assume command of the army 
agamst Holkar, effectually rid the Peishwa of this turbulent and 
audacious man 

Having jomed the aiiny after it had ciossed the Nerbuddah, 
.Shirzee Rao was sent forward with ten thousand horse and fourteen 
battalions under Colonel Sutlierland,’^ to avenge the plunder of 
Oojein by retaliating on Indore, the capital of Holkar Jeswunt 

1 [Robert Sutheiland, a Scotchman, was oiiginally an officer in the 
73rd Regiment, from which he was cashiered In 1790 he enteredDe 
Boigne’s Ist brigade, and four years later obtamed command of the 
3rd brigade, bemg tramsferred to the 2nd on tho death of Colonel 
Fr6mont in 179S In 1796 he reduced some revolted districts in 
Bundelkhand, then served against Lakwa Dada at Chiturgarh, and in 
1801 defeated Jasvant Rao Holkar at Indore In 1802, m consequence 
of Perron’s action, he was disgraced and transferred to the 2nd brigade, 
and consequently resigned the service in disgust He remained in 
Agra until war broke out with the English, and was associated with 
George Hessmg m arrangmg the terms of capitulation of that city m 
1803 Sutherland, who was a son-m-law of John Hessmg and nephew 
by marriage to Perron, received a pension from the British on lus 
retirement from Smdia’s seivioe, and died some years later at Mathura. 
(Compton, MtlUary Adventurers, Aa, pp 410-16)] 
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Rao advanced to its protection with some regular battalions, but 
without European offieers, five thousand irregular infantry and 
about 25,000 horse. Skirmishes of some days’ duration 
terminated m a well concerted but ill-executed attack 
on the part of Holkar, and a signal defeat was the con- 
sequence. He lost mnety-eight pieces of cannon, and his capital 
was completely plundered The remorseless Ghatgay had here a 
full opportumty of mdulgmg his disposition to violence, which 
he fully gratified m dreadful acts of wanton and barbarous cruelty. 

Had Smdia followed up the blow, the power of Jeswunt Rao was 
by this victory annihilated ; but supposmg him to be completely 
humbled, and bemg advised to recognize him as guardian to the 
head of the Holkar family, Smdia made proposals to that effect, 
and even sent Khassee Rao from his camp, who was thus compelled 
to seek an asylum m that of his half-brother But Jeswunt Rao, 
whether suspicious of Smdia, encouraged by the Peishwa, or led 
on by an enterprismg confidence m his own fortime, was immode- 
rate m his demands ; and although become, since his defeat, 
dependent entirely on plunder, his adventurous spirit was attrac- 
tive to the soldiery, amongst whom he had a very high reputation, 
and many of Smdia’ s troops deserted hun, even at this stage of 
his career 

A.D. 1802. — But Dudrenee, conceivmg it prudent to withdraw 
from a fallmg cause, listened to overtures from Smdia, which his 
battahons, more faithful than their commander, havmgdiscoveied, 
went off m a body and jomed Jeswunt Rao at JowTid Holkar 
now adopted a new plan, and determmed on carrymg the war into 
the Deccan. With this view Putih Smg Manay was detached with 
a body of horse to ravage the Peishwa’s districts , the regular 
mfantry took up a position at Mohesir, whilst Jeswrunt Rao m 
person, m order to veil his mtentions, went off to the northward 
with the remamder of his followers, to plimder m Malwa and 
Rajpootana, m hopes of drawmg Smdia s forces after him and 
thus facihtatmg his future design He acquired very considerable 
booty, but Smdia did not pursue hun as he expected, a detachment 
only havmg been sent after him. Holkar might therefore have 
been mduced to reap a larger harvest m pillage, but, the Peishwa 
havmg seized his districts m Candeish, he was hurned into the 
Deccan for their recovery Previous, however, to his arrival, 
an advanced body of his troops attacked the Peishwa’s general. 
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Dhondoo Punt Ghoiebula 5 ', defeated hun, and retook the 
districts 

As soon as Jeswunt Rao was joined by his infantry from Mohesir, 
he assailed Sindia’s possessions m Candeish, which he plundered 
and devastated without mercy, declarmg at the same time that 
he was about to proceed to Poona, to claim the mterference of 
the Peishwa in protectmg him, as the agent of the head of the 
Holkar family, agamst the tyranmcal usurpation of Doulut Rao. 

Notwithstandmg this appeal to the Peishwa, Futih Smg Manay 
showed no respect to his territory, but swept the villages on the 
banks of the Godavery by contribution and plunder ; whilst 
Shah Alimed Khan, another officer detached by Jeswunt Rao, 
earned his ravages still nearer the Peishwa’s capital, and being 
opposed by Kursmg Khundee Rao, the Jagheerdar of Vinchoor, 
at the head of fifteen hundred horse, the latter were cut off almost 
to a man. 

The consternation at Poona was great in consequence, and 
Bajee Rao renewed his negotiations with the British Government, 
desirmg the aid of a force, but objecting to its being stationed 
withm his own territory , neither would he consent to the articles 
of the treaty of Mhar, nor the arbitration of the British Govern- 
ment m the Mahratta claims on Nizam Ally. 

Smdia, supported by Bughoojee Bhonslay, exerted his utmost 
influence to obstruct the conclusion of any arrangement with the 
British Government, with which he was himself negotiating, 
not with any uitention of beconung a party to the defensive 
alliance, agamst which both the Raja of Berar and Smdia always 
mamtained a strenuous opposition, but merely to gam a certain 
degree of consequence, which the piesence of the British envoy 
m his camp was at that tune likely to create m the mind of the 
Peishwa 

It IS difficult to account foi tlie maotivity of Smdia in the 
prosecution of the war agamst Holkar Doulut Rao became 
about this period suspicious of Perion, but the death of Lukwa 
Dada, and a final aiiangement concluded with the Byes by Amba- 
jee Inglia,^ one of Sindia’s prmcipal officers, left him nothmg to 

1 [Broughton met AmbajI Ingha in Februaiy 1809, and described 
him then as ‘ a tall, hale-lookmg man for his age, which is said to be 
upwards of eighty , his complexion is daik , and there is much good 
humour and mtelhgence in his countenance His dress was remark- 
ably plam, almost amountmg to meanness , consisting of a common 
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apprehend in Hmdoostan, which should have prevented his 
following up Holkar After much delay he at last ordered 
Sewdasheo Bhow Bhaskur to march against Jeswunt Rao with a 
large body of cavalry and ten battahons of mfantry under Captain 
Dawes ^ This force forded the Nerbuddah without impediment , 
but on their arrival at Burhanpoor the troops refused to advance 
without payment of all their arrears, and before these could 
be settled, the Taptee was so swollen that they could not cross 
Jeswunt Rao at first moved as if to give them battle on the 
southern bank , but if such was his mtention, he soon abandoned 
it and agam moved towards Poona The Peishwa tried by every 
means to prevent his advance, desired hun to state his demands, 
and promised to arbitrate all differences if he would remam to 
the northward of the Godavery. ‘ My brother Wittoojee,’ 
replied Jeswimt Rao, ‘ is dead — he cannot be restored to me , 
but let Kliundee Rao, my nephew, be released, and let the family 
possessions be given up ’ To these conditions Bajee Rao appeared 
to assent, and assured Holkar he had sent an order for the release 
of Khundee Rao , but instead of which, he begged of Sewdasheo 
Bhow Bhaskur to take advantage of the negotiation and advance 
with aU speed, while Khundee Rao was thrown mto prison m the 
fort of Asseergurh 

Shortly afterwards, a body of the Peishwa’ s troops under 
Pandoojee Koonjur attempted to oppose Futdi Smg Manay at 
Gai'doon, but were defeated with loss , Manay followed up his 
victory by attacking the Peishwa’s camp at Baramuttee,'- where he 
routed Nana Poorundliuree and Gunput Rao Phansay, taking the 
whole of the artillery The southern Jagheerdais, particularly 
the Putwurdhuns, who had evinced considerable discontent 
towards the Peishwa smce the treacherous seizure of Rastia, 

chmtz jacket, quilted with cotton, a coarse red shawl, and a white 
turban ’ (Letters jrom a Mahratta Oamp, Constable, 1892, p SI.) 
Ambaji died on May 5, 1809 } 

' [Dawes was m Perron’s 1st brigade under Sutherland In 1802 
he was detached to pursue Holkar after his defeat at Indore and 
carried on a desultory campaign m Khandesh When Holkar ad- 
vanced against Poona, Dawes was sent to oppose him with an inade- 
quate army, and was defeated and slain in the battle which followed. 
(Compton, Military Adventurers, dc , pp 344-5 )] 

3 [Baramati (Baramuttee), now mcluded in the Bhimthadi tdluka, 
Poona District, lies fifty mdes south-east of Poona City (B (?., xviii, 
pt m 105 )] 
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might have pi evented or avenged this loss, but except Chmtamnn 
Rao none ot the Putwui’dhuns joined the Peishn a’s staiidaid at 
this period, and that chief took the first oppoitunity of quittmg 
it ^ 

Sewdasheo Bhow Bhasknr at the head of Sindia’s forces, 
havmg passed Holkar’s army, advanced by Jaulna and Bheer® 
towards Poona and havmg formed a junction with the Peishwa’s 
troops, the united armies prepaied to oppose Holkar at the Ally 
Beylah pass, on which he was maiching , but Holkar, aware of 
the strength of their position, made a circmt to the eastward, 
passed Ahmednugur, proceeded towards Jejoory, formed a 
junction with Futih Smg Manay,’ descended tlie Raj- 
23 l" pass, and on the 23d October encamped m the 

neighbourhood of Poona, betu een Lonee * and Hampseer. 
The opposmg army had returned fiom Ally Beylah about eight 
days before, and occupied a position nearer the city, and m the 
vicmity of the present cantonment of the Biitish troops Two 
days were spent m negotiation The Peishwa demanded Holkar’s 
reason for thus advanomg m a hostile manner to his capital, and 
ordered him to retue The latter professed his readmess to obey 
eveiy order from the Peishwa when he was not under the control 
of Smdia, but that Smdia had disobeyed the Peishwa’s orders. 


1 [The Resident at Poona reported to the Bombay Government on 
October 18, 1802, that Holkar was likely to be joined by the Baste 
and Bhau (Patvardhan) families, ' who have long been on enmity 
with the Peshwa, and aie now in some strength ’ (Foriest, Selecttons 
(MaiaihS, Seiws),i 649)] 

° [Jalna (Jaulna) lies on the Enndlilca rivei in Aurangabad District, 
Hyderabad State Abul Fazl, Akbai’s mmistei, once resided here. 
Since 1903 the cantonment, formerly occupied by the Hydeiabad 
contingent, has been abandoned Tlie fort built in 1725 is m rmns. 
(J O (1907), XIV 29 ) 

Bhir (Bheer) is the headquarters of the tahilea of the same name m 
Hyderabad State Possessed ongmally by the Chalukyas and then 
by the Yadavas, it was taken by Muhammad bin Tughlak and became 
the headquarters of one of his Deccan piovmces (/ G (1907), viii. 
112, 113, 117)] 

“ [The point of junction was desciibed by the Resident ot Poona 
as ‘ about 15 koa (i e thirty nules) from hence (i e Poona) near to the 
Hyderabad road ’ {Foiiest, Scleclmna {Mat atha Set res), i 549 )] 

* [There are two villages named LonI in Poona Djstiict, one known 
as LonI Kalbhai, ten miles south-east of Poona, which is now a 
station on the G I P Railway, and the other LonI Hand, which is on 
the Poona-Ahmadnagar road, about ten miles north-east of Poona 
It IS to the latter that the author refers (B Q , xviii, pt m )] 
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had rendeied the confinement of Khundee Rao doubly seveze, and 
had sent his army to prevent that mediation which the Peishwa 
had promised , that Sindia therefore was the real rebel, and he 
would soon oblige him to submit to the sovereign authority of 
the Peishwa 

(Oct. 25.) — The armies drew out for battle on the mommg 
of the 25th October. Holkar had fourteen battalions , six under 
Colonel Viekers,^ four under Major Hardrng,® and four under 
Major Armstrong^ 5,000 irregular mfantry, and 25,000 horse 
Although Smdia’s mfantry was m every respect much mferior to 
that of Holkar, Sewdasheo Bhow Bhaskur did not declme the 
contest, to which he was strongly urged by Captam Dawes 
Bfis cavalry and uregular mfantry, mcludmg those belongmg to 
the Peishwa, were, m pomt of numbers at least, equal to those of 
Holkar The action began at half-past nme o’clock by a brisk 
cannonade, which contmued with httle mterruption for two hours 
and a half A body of Holkar’s Patan cavahy made a successful 
charge on the horse of the Jagheeidar of Vmchoor, but Futih Sing 
Manay, m a like attempt on the Peishwa’s Hoojrat Pagah (or 
horse on the personal establishment), was repulsed with very 

* [Viokers was a half-oaste, who entered Perron’s 2nd brigade as 
lieutenant under Major Fohlman, and displayed gieat bravery at the 
siege of Jhajgarh When Dudrenec deserted from Holkar’s service, 
Vickers succeeded him and fought gallantly at the battle of Poona m 
October 1802 In 1804 when war broke out between Holkar and 
the British, the chief sent for Vickers and asked him if he would fight 
against his countrymen He and two others, Dodd and Ryan, refused 
positively to do so, whereupon Jasvant Bao Holkar had them all 
three beheaded at HaharMaghana (’Tiger’sHill) inMay 1804 (Compton, 
Military Adventurers, &c , p 419 )] 

‘ [Hardmg was a gallant Englishman, who raised four battalions 
for Jasvant Rao, He was lulled at the battle of Poona, while chargmg 
Dawes’s guns side by side with Holkar His dymg request to Holkar, 
who was himself wounded m thiee places, was that he might be buried 
by the side of his fellow-countrymen m the cemetery of the British 
Residency at Poona The request was scrupulously carried out 
(Compton, Military Adventurers, 4,c , p 362 )] 

® [Armstrong succeeded Plumet m command of Holkar’s 2nd brigade 
of mfantry m 1802, and distinguished himself at the battle of Poona 
When war broke out with the English m 1803, Armstrong decided to 
qmt Holkar’s service and did so after great difficulty, at the risk of 
his life and with the loss of his arrears and effects He lived to enjoy 
a pension of Rs 1,200 a month paid by the British Government as 
compensation for loss of employ. (Compton, Military Adventurers, 
Ac., p. 338 )] 
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considerable losa Sindia’s cavalry followed up the advantage^ 
and those of Holkar were on the point of discomfiture, when 
Holkar himself, who had taken his station m the rear, sprang 
on his horse, and callmg to those near him ‘ now or never 
to follow Jeswunt Rao ’ ralhed the fugitives, and collected a 
compact body of his best horse, with which he met and repulsed 
those of Smdia 

In the meantime, six of Sindia’s battalions, which were without 
European officers and opposed to those of Holkar under Vickers, 
had given way The remammg four, however, bemg of the old 
battalions of De Boigne, though with only four European officers 
to head them, behaved with great mtrepidity. They stood their 
ground with remai liable fiimness and disciphne , but Holkar, 
havnig driven off the cavalry, eliarged the infantry, cut down the 
artdleiymen at then guns, killed three of the European officers 
of the battalions, and took the fourth prisoner still these battalions 
fought on, till they were completely overpowered by the persever- 
mg and desperate efiorts of Holkar, who headed his cavalry in 
charge after charge and at length bore all before him A com- 
plete victory was the reward of the uncommon energy displayed 
by Jeswunt Bao on this memorable occasion. The whole of 
Smdia’s guns, baggage, cuid stores, fell mto his hands, and the 
army of his nval was driven off the field ^ Holkar’s troops were 
ordered to faU back and not to enter the town, but many of them 
showing no inolmation to obey, he compelled them to desist by 
turnmg his own guns upon them 

The Feishwa, not doubting of success, had quitted his palace, 
with an idea of joiiung m the action , but the noise of the firmg 
frightened him, and he turned off to the southward of the town, 
to await the result On ascei'tammg the fate of the battle, he 
fled with about seven thousand followers to the fort of Smgurh, 
and dispatched to Colonel Close, the British Resident, a preliminary 
engagement, bmdmg himself to subsidize six battalions of Sepoys 
and to cede twenty-five lacks of rupees of annual revenue for their 
support In the course of the previous negotiation he had conceded 

1 [‘ Sadashiv Bhau Bhaskar ’ (Sewdasheo Bhow Bhaskur), wrote the 
Resident at Poona on October 26, 1802, ‘ is supposed to have escaped 
with a part of his horse, but what direction he has taken is not known 
Balaji Kunjar, HimbajI Bhaskar, Smdia’s Vakil, and a few other 
Saidars who were m the action, have joined the Peshwa ’ (Forrest, 
Sclectwns {Marathi Seiie<t), i 550)] 
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that point which regarded their being stationed within his own 
dominions 

Towards the close of the action, the cavalry of the contending 
armies were very near the British Residency Colonel Close had 
taken the precaution of hoistmg the British flag in the most 
conspicuous parts about the Sungum, which had the effect of 
ensurmg the respect of both parties 

Holkar sent an mvitation to the Resident to come and see him 
on the followmg day, which Colonel Close did not think it prudent 
to declme Ho foimd the conqueror in a small tent, ankle deep 
m mud, wounded by a speai, and with a sabre-cut in the head, 
which last he received from an artillery-man m one of the charges 
In his conversation he was pohte and frank, spoke hghtly of his 
wounds, and expressed himself m the most friendly manner 
towards the Resident and the Britisli Government He seemed 
extremely desirous of obtaming the mediation of the Resident m 
settlmg with Smdia and the Peishwa, and solicited Colonel Close, 
whom he detamed about a month at Poona, to arbitrate m the 
existmg differences 

For a shoit time after his viotory Holkar assumed an appear- 
ance of gieat model atioii , he placed guards for the protection of 
the city, tieated all the dependants of the Peishwa with kmdness, 
and used many vain endeavours to induce him to return to his 
palace Bajee Rao remained for three days at Singurh, and then 
hastily retu'ed to Raigurh, where he released Mahdoo Rao Rastia, 
till then confined m that fortress, restored his Jagheer, and gave 
him a commission to raise men for his service 

Qmttmg Raigurh the Peishwa proceeded to Mhar, whence he 
dispatched letteis to the Bombay Government, requestmg that 
ships might be sent to convey him and his followers to that island ^ 
Before a reply was sent to that communication, Khundee Rao 
Rastia, the Sui-Soobehdar of Bassem, had joined Bajee Rao at 
Mhar , but on hearing of the approach of Holkar’s troops, who 

^ [The Peshwd asked for ‘large armed vessels, well eqmpped with 
warlike stores, iSLc , together with an English gentleman of a courteous 
disposition, courageous m his nature, and who will act conformably 
to my pleasure ’ (Forrest, SeUct%ons (Mardthd Ser%ei). i 551-2.) The 
policy adopted towaids the Peshwd by the Bombay Government at 
this juncture was based upon advice given by Major (afterwaids Sir 
John) Malcolm, Private Secretary to the Marquess Wellesley. 
(Foriest, ibid , 553-7 )] 
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were sent in pursuit of him, the Peishwa repaired to Severndroog, 
where he resided for some tune under protection of that fort, until 
again alarmed by acooimts of Umeer Khan’s being in the neigh- 
bourhood, he crossed over to Rewadunda, and thence embarkmg 
in an Enghsh ship, provided for his reception, he proceeded, 
accompanied by Khundee Rao Rastia, to Bassem, where he landed 
6th December. 

Previous to entermg on the events at Poona, and the articles of 
provision of the treaty of Bassem, or its important consequences, 
it IS necessary to explain the state of affairs m Guzerat, and the 
immediate causes which led to the connexion, still subsistmg, 
between the Gaekwar and the English , leavmg their deflmtive 
treaty of 1805, and all subsequent settlements, to bo explained 
in their natural order 



CHAPTER XLII 


FROM A.D. 1793 TO A D. 1803 

(A.D. 1793.] — The reader may recollect that Govmd Rao 
Gaekwar assumed cliarge of the Baroda government m December 
1793, and also that Aba Shelookur, the deputy-governor of the 
Peishwa’s share of Guzerat, was one of the prmcipal persons 
who aceompamed Nana Fumuwees to Sindia s camp, the day 
on which that minister was treacherously seized by Michael Filoze 
Aba Shelookur gave Doulut Rao Sindia a bond for ten 
*. lacks of rupees as the price of his liberty, and for per- 
‘ mission to return to Guzerat, where on his arrival he 
immediately assumed charge of the government at AJimedabad. 
Bemg one of the partisans of Nana, Govmd Rao Gaekwar was 
secretly moited against him by Bajee Rao, and Shelookur, being 
pressed for the payment of his ransom, levied more than his own 
proportion of revenue, and exacted money from some ot Gaekwar’s 
villages Hostilities soon followed, and for a time Aba Shelookur 
was successful m the war of plunder and extortion which he 
pursued agamst the subjects of Govmd Rao. 

(A.D. 1799.) — In 1799 the Nabob of Surat died, and the year 
foUowmg, during the prevalence of the disturbances to which we 
have now alluded, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay, 
proceeded to Surat, commissioned by the Governor-General to 
assume charge of the government of that city, granting to the 
Nabob’s brother, who was the heir apparent to the naib-ship, an 
annual pension, on condition of his resigmng all pretensions to the 
exercise of authority.^ Mr. Duncan was at the same time directed 

* [Up to May 14, 1800, political affaus m Surat had been m charge 
of an officer styled ‘ Chief for the afiairs of the British nation, and 
Governor of the Mughal Castle and Fleet of Surat,’ and subsequently 
of a lieutenant-governor The last of these was Mr. Darnel Seton, 
whose monument is in the Cathedral at Bombay. By the proclama- 
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to endeavour to obtain the Gaekwar’s share of the Chouth of Surat 
•without reference to the negotiations with the Peishwa for his 
portion of it. Two -wukeels ha-ving been sent by Go-vind Bao to 
congratulate Mr Duncan on his arnval, the latter conceived the 
opportunity favourable for making the application m question, 
to winch he added a request that Chourassy, the district imme- 
diately surroundmg Surat, might be added to the grant Go'vmd 
Bao readily promised to bestow both the one and the other on 
the East India Company, •without reqmrmg any condition on their 
part, merely obsermng that it was mcumbent on the Company 
to obtam the Peishwa’ a sanction to the measure, which, had 
the Peishwa been able to mamtain his authority mdependent of 
the English, would have been tantamount to a refusal , both 
because the Poona court was particularly Emxious to perpetuate 
the Mahratta claims on Surat, owmg to an extravagant idea of 
its consequence which they derived from the Moghuls , and be- 
cause, m regard to the cession of Chourassy, the same objections 
urged by the British Government, and admitted by Nana 
Fumuwees at the tune of Gki^vind Bao’s accession, were pre- 
cisely apphoable on this occasion ‘ The reason of Govmd Bao’s 

tion of Jonathan Duncan, dated May 15, 1800, Surat District -waa 
placed under a Collector and a Judge ondJVfagistrate, one of trhom, 
generally the Judge, was also in political charge of the titular Nawab 
and the small chiefs m the neighbourhood as Agent to the Governor 
of Bombay. These arrangements placed the English m possession of 
Surat and Bander. Subsequent cessions under the treaties of Bassem 
(1802) and Poona (1817), together with the lapse of the Mandvi State 
in 1839, brought the District into its present shape The title of 
Nawab became extinct m 1842 Surat and Bander are the two 
chief towns of the modem Chorasi (Chourassy) ialuka. {I.O. Bom , 
1909, 1 332 )] 

1 On this transaction of the Gkivernor of Bombay, the Court of 
Directors make the foUowmg observation — ‘ How desirable soever 
it might have been to obtam a territory contiguous to Surat, in conse- 
quence of the late arrangement with the Nabob of that city, it ought 
not to have been accepted at the nsk of mcurrmg the imputation 
of a breach of faith, and the consequent resentment of the Peishwa, 
with whom we were reciprocally bound to preserve the integrity of 
the Brodera prmcipality, and with whom our interference has, at a 
former period, been successful m preventing the execution of a similar 
design on his part We have, however, the satisfaction to observe 
by the 14th article of the treaty of Bassem, that the Peishwa has 
formally recognized the treaty -with the Baja Anund Bao Gaekwar, 
otherwise we should have thought it inc^umbent on us to desiie that 
the before-mentioned cessions be restored to the Gaekwar government.* 
II — Y 
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extreme complaisance was soon apparent, by his makmg an 
apphcation for aid against Shelookur, which was evaded ; but 
shortly afterwards Ahmedabad was taken, Shelookur was made 
prisoner, and the Peishwa granted his share of the revenue 
of Guzerat, m faim to the Baroda government, for a period 
of five years at five lacks of rupees annually. This agreement 
was concluded m October, 1800 ; but the death of Govmd Rao, 
which happened durmg the precedmg month, occasioned fresh 
disturbances m the provmce. 

Govmd Rao Gaekwar left a large family , four legitimate and 
seven illegitimate sons, besides daughters His eldest son Anund 
Rao was acknowledged by the prmcipal officers as successor ; 
but bemg a prmce of weak mtellect, diff erent parties attempted 
to take the lead m the administration. Kanhojee Rao, the eldest 
illegitimate son of Govmd Rao, a bold ambitious yoimg man, was, 
m consequence of his turbulent behaviour, placed m confinement 
previous to his father's death, but havmg afterwards contrived to 
effect his release by professions of attachment to his brother, and 
his mfiuence with some of the soldiery, he soon usurped not only 
the office of mmister, but the entire powers of the state, 
IMl i contmued to rule for some months At the end of 
that time, he was deposed by a party headed by Rowjee 
Appajee, a Purvoe, who had been the principal mmister of the late 
Govmd Rao , and both these persons, Rowjee the mmister m 
power and Eanhojee the deposed authority, made oSers to the 
Bombay Government, m order to engage its support Rowjee 
promised to confirm the cessions of the late Govmd Rao, and 
Eanhojee offered to add the district of Chickly to the grant 
Rowjee was supported by his brother Babajee, who commanded 
the cavalry of the state, and by the greater part of a large body of 
Arab mercenaries, who composed the garrison of the town The 
Arabs, whose numbers amoimted to about seven thousand, though 
in some respects boimd by unity of mterests, were with their chiefs 
divided among themselves into parties under the influence of 
two Soucars or Bankers,^ the one named Mungul Pankh, the other 
Samul Becher, both men of great wealth acquued by exorbitant 


^ The soldiery m the service of native states in India, owmg to 
the irregular manner in which they are paid, have generally a shroff, 
or money changer, the agent of some soucar, attached to each division, 
who advances them money at a high interest, and recovers it as he 
best can 
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interest on loans, and who were the means by which the needy 
government of the Gaekwar was at once supphed and impoverished. 
Both these persons had acceded to the deposition of EAnhojee, 
so that Rowjee’s party was the strongest at Baroda ; but the 
cause of Kanhojee was espoused by Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, the 
first cousin of the late Govind Rao and son and successor to 
Khundee Rao, the Jagheerdar of Kurree, a man of considerable 
talent and enterprise On promise of a remission of arrears and 
exemption from future tribute on the patr of Kanhojee, Mulhar 
Rao, although he had at first acqmesced m the propriety of 
deposmg and confining him, took the field at the head of a con- 
siderable army m aid of his cause, and began to reduce the 
garrisons held for Anund Rao under the admmistration of Rowjea 
The minister immediately proposed to the Bombay Government 
to subsidize five battalions, on condition of bemg supported 
against Mulhar Rao, an ofier too temptmg to be resisted , but 
the Governor-General havmg sent no reply to Mr. Duncan’s 
numerous applications for instructions, it was determmed, with 
that injudicious caution which characterizes half-measures, to 
send a small auxiliary force of about 1,600 men to Rowjee’s 
support Major Alexander Walker, the officer in command of 
the detachment, was instructed to settle the disturbance by 
amicable mediation, if possible , otherwise, he was to act with 
Babajee, the brother of Rowjee, m suppressmg the rebelhon 
of Mulhar Rao Major Walker’s detachment joined theGaekwar’s 
army in the end of February, 1802, and advanced with it towards 
Kuriee Mulhar Rao, afiectmg regret for what he had done, 
offered to restore the places he had taken, and seemed smcerely 
desirous of makmg his peace it was, however, soon discovered 
that he was msmcere m his professions the army advanced, 
Mulhar Rao contmued to negotiate, but suddenly and in a most 
treacherous manner attacked the troops, and was 
repulsed by the British detachment, though they lost 
' on the occasion about fifty men It bemg, however, 
afterwards discovered that Mulhar Rao had seduced many of the 
Gaekwar’s troops. Major Walker’s situation became critical, and 
all the disposable troops at Bombay and Goa were immediately 
embarked imder the command of Colonel Sir Wilham Clarke, 
who landed at Cambay on the 12th of April, marched on the 14th, 
and joined Major Walker at Kurree, who had acted chiefly on the 
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defensive since the action of the 17th of March Colonel Clarke 
found Mulhar Rao’s army strongly entrenched under the walls of 
the town, and it was determmed to storm their position without 
delay. The attack was made at break of day on the 

30)^ mommg of the 30th of April, and the entrenchments 
'' earned m the most gallant style, with the loss on the 
part of the British of a himdred and sixty-three men m kiUed 
and wounded ^ Mulhar Rao shortly afterwards surrendered at 
discretion , Kurree was evacuated and made over to the Gaekwar’s 
government, but two companies of Sepoys remamed under a 
Bntish officer to garrison the citadel A small part of the army 
returned with Sir William Clarke to Bombay , the rest remamed 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Woodmgton. subject 
to the requisitions of Major Walker, who was appomted Political 
Resident at the Gaekwar Court 

A place of residence was assigned to Mulhar Rao m the town of 
Nenad and 1,26,000 rupees of the revenue of that district were 
set aside for his support, with a promise, m the event of his con- 
ductmg himself peaceably, to enlarge his mcome as the necessities 
of the state were diminished. 

The finances of the Baroda government were m such a deplorable 
state of confusion and embarrassment that, without foreign aid, 
it would have been qmte impossible to extricate it from total 
rum The prudence and abihty of the British Resident were a 
powerful means of mtroducmg reform , for although Rowjee 
Appajee was anxious for power and jealous of authority, he gladly 
solicited support when msurrections were to be suppressed, the 
government to be strengthened, its expenses to be reduced, money 
to be raised, and debt to be redeemed. 

The object requirmg immediate attention was Gunput Rao, a 
relation of the Gaekwar family, and Mamhtdar of Sunkhera near 
Baroda, who had declared for Mulhar Rao, and held the fort of 


^ An extraordmary anecdote is related of Lieut. M’Cole of the 75th 
regt. m this attack, which deserves to be recorded. Just as Lieut, M, 
at the head of the grenadiers had got mto the entrenchment, he 
observed a Patan m the act of levellmg his matchlock at him, when 
snatchmg up a cannon shot which happened to be at his foot, he threw 
it with such mstantaneous effect as to prevent his purpose by Irillmg 
him on the spot. Lieut, M ’s strength and agihty, as may be con- 
ceived from this fact, were very remarkable , but shortly afterwards, 
having caught the Guzerat fever, he died at Baroda after a few hours’ 
illness 
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Siinkhera m his name : he had also been joined by Mooiar Bao, 
one of the illegitimate sons of the late Gaekwar A detachment 
of the subsidiary force was sent to reduce Sunkhera, and soon 
succeeded m obtammg its surrender , but Gunput Bao and Moorar 
Bao made their escape and found a refuge with the Fowars of 
Dhar. 

A.D. 1802. — The next difficulty ongmated m the first 
essential reform, the reduction of the military force The Arab 
mercenaries, who had for some time ruled at Baroda, became 
alarmed at the prospect of a dimmution m their body, and 
after some discussion, m the course of which they advanced 
extravagant demands for arrears, takmg advantage of their 
situation m the town, they confined the Gaekwar and refused 
to release him until their cleums were satisfied. They also 
permitted Eanhojee to escape Mulhar Bao disappeared about 
the same time from Nenad, and from the number of men 
already discharged, the late dispersion of Mulhar Bao’s army, 
and the unemployed soldiery at all tunes numerous m Guzerat, 
great apprehensions of serious disorders were naturally enter- 
tamed. Major Walker anxiously endeavoured to bring them 
to terms and to restore order without the necessity of resort- 
mg to force , but findmg every reeeonable mducement meffectual, 
he called m the aid of a European regiment from Bombay, which 
havmg jomed the subsidiary force, Colonel Woodmgton 
(Dec.l8.)mvested the town of Baroda, and after a siege of ten 
days, durmg which the Arabs from the cover of the 
walls and houses killed a number of the assailants and picked off 
a large proportion of officers, the breach bemg practicable, the 
garrison surrendered The terms of capitulation were, the pay- 
ment of such arrears as might be found justly their due, and a 
promise on their part to quit the country The arrears amounted 
to seventeen and a half lacks, and were duly discharged Most 
of the Arab chiefs honourably adhered to the conditions, but some 
of them, especially Abood Jemadar, forfeited the pledge he had 
given, went off at the head of a large party in a contrary direction 
to that which had been prescribed, and with a view to join Kan- 
hojee Colonel Woodmgton havmg been sent in pursuit of them, 
surprised their camp and dispersed them, but the fugitives 
prosecuted their route and ultimately most of them joined 
Kanhojee That person, after his escape from Baroda, fied to 
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Rajpeeplee,*^ a hilly tract on the northern boundary of Maharashtia, 
where having collected a body of men, he returned to Guzerat 
during the siege of Baroda, attacked and routed a body of 
Baba 3 ee’s troops, and prosecuted his march to the vicmity of 
the town 

1803. Jan. 1st , — Five days after its surrender, a detachment 
consistmg of His Majesty’s seventy-fifth regiment and a battalion 
of Sepoys was sent under Major Hohnes m pursuit of Kanhojee, 
who contmued moving about, collectmg troops, levymg contri- 
butions, and endeavourmg to stir up a party m his favour at 
Baroda. After a vam pursuit of one month, it was thought ad- 
visable to remforee Major Holmes with 250 Europeans and 300 
Sepoys, and at length Kanhojee took post m a strong 


(Feb. 

6th.] 


ravme withm four or five miles of the village of Sauree, 
where his troops concealing themselves allowed the 
advanced guard to enter before they gave their " le It fell with 
such effect that the troops were thrown mto “ci.. ‘ disorder. The 
Arabs mimediately charged sword m hana, overpowered the ad- 
vanced guard, and pressed forward m a most animated and darmg 
manner Major Holmes instantly dismoimted, and placmg him- 
self at the head of the grenadiers of the 75th, followed by those of 
the second battahon, 1st regiment, he rushed forward supported 
by his whole hne, and soon drove the enemy from the field The 
loss of the British m this Eiffair was considerable, upwards of one 
hundred men havmg been killed and wounded, of whom five were 
officers Major Holmes displayed great energy on the occasion, 
particularly m a personal encounter with an Arab of great size, 
whom he laid dead at his feet, havmg by one cut nearly severed 
the body of his antagonist ‘ 


^ [Bajpipla (Bajpeeplee) is now a State mthe Bewa Kantha Agency, 
Bombay, bounded on the north by the Narbada and the Mehwas 
estates of Bewa Kantha , on the east by the Mehwas estates of 
Khandesh Distnot , on the south by Baroda State and Surat District ; 
and on the west by Broach District. The greater portion of Bajpipla 
IS occupied by a contmuation of the Satpura hiU-range The Maharana 
of Bajpipla belongs to the Gohel Bajput tribe. (7 0. Bom., 1909, 
ii. 467-60)] 

® I give this anecdote on the authority of my fnend and brother 
officer, the late Major Edward Tandy, who saw the combat between 
them The late Major-General Sir George Holmes, K C B , Major 
at the time the above afiair took place, was a man of great stature 
and strength He is said to have been frequently engaged hand to 
hand, and to have been always equally successful He earned a stout 
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Kanhojee continued in Guzerat for about a month after this 
defeat, till having near Kupperwunj made a last attempt to stand, 
his camp was stormed by Major Holmes, and his force dispersed. 
He himself fled to Oojem * 

stick m action, which, when he condescended to draw his sword, he 
used as a shield. 

^ Major Tandy’s private jonmaL Bombay records. Oral infor- 
mation. 



CHAPTER XLIII 


FROM A.D. 1802 TO A O. 1803. 

A.D. 180S. — The natural order of events now carries us back 
to affairs at Poona, before entering on the history of the important 
transactions which succeeded the Peishwa’s arrival at Bassem. 

The moderation at first shown by Holkar after his victory was 
a mere cloak to allure Bajee Rao to return to his capital Bemg 
in distress for funds to pay his troops, Holkar, m order to satisfy 
the most urgent of their demands, was obliged to levy a contribu- 
tion from the city of Poona, but for that purpose he employed 
two of Bajee Rao’s mmisters, Chintoo Punt Deshmookh and 
Wyjunath Punt Mama, who, without bemg apprised of their 
master’s mtention, had been sent by him to negotiate with Holkar, 
a few hours previous to his retreat from Smgurh to the Concan 
Such was their mfluenoe with the inhabitants that a very con- 
siderable cess was promptly raised, m the vain hope of buymg 
exemption from future pillage by their readiness to comply 
with a measure which, sanctioned by these men, had something 
of the character of regular authonty 
When Holkar found that the Peishwa had no intention of 
retummg, he sent a body of his troops to Amrut Rao at Joonere, 
inviting him to take charge of the government at Poona , but 
Amrut Rao on various pretences declmed the mvitation for 
(Nov arrived on the 12th November,^ 

prevailed upon to assume the government, m 
which he was assisted by Moraba Furnuwees, Baba Rao 
Phurkay, and several others of the adherents of Hana Pumuwees. 
He held his court m tents pitched at the village of Bambooree 

1 [The Resident at Poona reported to the Grovemor-General on 
November 9, 1802, that Amrat Rao arrived at Poona on November 7, 
Md took up his residence at ‘ the Toph Khanah (i e Top-Kkana 
Ordnance Department ’) on the skirt of the city.’ (Forrest, iSefee- 
tions {Mardtha Series), i SOI,)] 
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on the outskirts of the city He refused to ascend the musnud 
himself, and for some time opposed a plan of elevating his son, 
Winaek Rao, to that dignity, as desired by Holkar ; but when 
Bajee Rao quitted Mhar and threw himself entirely on the pro- 
tection of the English, Amrut Rao pretended to consider it an 
abdication of the Feishwa-ship, and assented to the proposal of 
Holkar The Raja of Satara at first obstmately refused to grant 
the usual form of investiture till prevailed upon by his brother 
Chitoor Sing, who had been for some time of Holkar’s party, 
serving with the division of Futih Smg Manay 

Holkar now laid aside the mask of moderation, and began to 
extort and to plunder with aU the violence of his habits and char- 
acter Ountoo Punt and Wyjunath Punt, who by their exertions 
m levymg the contribution nught have been at least entitled to 
his forbearance, were delivered over as prisoners to Huree Punt 
Bhawey and Hureenath, two Bramins, equally cruel and more 
systematically wicked than Shirzee Rao Ghatgay They tortured 
both the persons thus made ovei to them, m order to extort money ; 
and every respectable householder of Poona, possessed of property, 
was seized and forced by any means to give up his wealth. 
Several men died under the tortures they underwent. Amrat 
Rao was not less blameable them Holkar in the enormities thus 
inflicted on the unhappy mhabitants of Poona, whose sufierings 
at this time were particularly severe, owmg to Bajee Rao’s having 
stationed guards to prevent their flight previous to the battle 
of the 2oth October , and Holkar, though with a different motive, 
took care to observe a similar precaution, as soon as the issue of 
the contest had established his control 

These excesses were begun even before Colonel Close quitted 
Poona Both Amrut Rao and Holkar were very desirous of 
prolonging his stay, m the hopes of his being prevailed upon to 
mediate m their differences with Smdia and the Peishwa, and of 
gammg by his presence the apparent sanction of the British Govern- 
ment to their usurpation ; but findmg that no persuasion could 
alter his purpose, he was at last permitted to depart on the 20th 
November, 1 and he arrived at Bombay on the 3d of the followmg 

1 [Prom a letter of Colonel Close to the Marquess Wellesley, dated 
November 28, 1802, it appears that he finally left Poona early on that 
date, not on the 20th as stated by the author (Forrest, Selections 
{Mardthd Senes), i. 576) Colonel (afterwards Sir Barry) Close is 
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month Colonel Close met Bajee Rao on the evenmg of the day 
on which the latter landed at Bassem , and the prelunmary of 
the proposed treaty, already tendered by an agent on the day of 
his flight from his capital, was immediately alluded to and acknow- 
ledged by the Peishwa himself. The 18th December was the day 
appomted for the discussion of the various articles of this treaty, 
and on the 31st it was dually completed It was declaredly for the 
purpose of general defensive alliance, and the reciprocal protection 
of the territories of the Feishwa and the English East India Com- 
pany and their allies respectively ^ For this purpose a subsidiary 
force of not less than six thousand regular infantry, with the usual 
proportion of field-artillery and European artiUery-men, were to 
be permanently stationed m the Peishwa’s dommiors In the 
event of war, two battalions of the infantry, not le s than one 
thousand each, were to remam near the Peishwa’- ^>etson : the 
rest, joined by six thousand infantry and ten tiiousand horse of 
the Peishwa’ a own troops, were to act os circumstaaces might 
require No European, of a nation hostile to the English, was to 
be entertamed by the Peishwa Districts yieldmg twenty-six 
lacks of rupees were assigned for the payment of the subsidiary 
force , and all articles mtended for the consumption of these 
troops were to be allowed to pass duty free. The Peishwa 
relmquished hia claims on Surat, and submitted to the British 
arbitration m the adjustment of his differences and claims on the 
Nizam and the Gaekwar ; with respect to the former, he bound 
himself to conform to the treaty of Mhar ; and m regard to the 
latter, he recognized the engagement lately concluded between 
Anund Rao Gaekwar and the Bntish The Peishwa likewise 
bound himself to engage m no hostilities with other states, neither 
to commence nor pursue m future any negotiations with any 

thus described by Mountstuart Elphisstone in his diary ‘ A strong 
and hardy frame, a clear head, and vigorous urn’erai -ending, fixed 
principles, unshaken courage, contempt for pomp and pleasure, entiie 
devotion to the pubho service, jomed to the utmost modesty and 
simplicity, formed the character of Sir Barry Close — a character such 
as one would rather think imagmed m ancient Rome than met with 
m our own age and nation’ (Colebrooke, Ltfe of M Elphtnstone 
(1884), vol 1 , p 270 )] 

^ [A full statement of the Governor-General’s policy towards the 
Peshwa and other Maratha chiefs will be found in a letter from his 
Secretary to Colonel Close, dated Novembei 29, 1802. (See Forrest’s 
Selections (Maratha Series), i 579-82.)^ 
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power whatever, without previous consultation with the British 
Government ^ 

Such was the substance of the important tieaty of Bassem, by 
which the Peishwa sacrificed his independence as the price of 
protection, but it was the only course he could pursue to save 
himself from becommg, more than ever, a pageant in the hands 
of one or other of the eontendmg chiefs He had scarcely ratified 
the treaty when he began to waver in hie plans, and to regret the 
decided Ime of policy, so contrary to his disposition, mto which 
he had been hurried by the exigency of his circumstances. Mo- 
tives of policy probably dictated the expression of his regret that 
Smdia had not been consulted, but there was no uismeerity m his 
strenuous objections to those articles which tended to control 
his political freedom and influence, nor to the arbitration of his 
claims on the Gaekwar and the Nizam . a sacrifice on his part 
greater than the English authorities seem ever to have fully 
miderstood, or at all events appreciated He dispatched Ballajoe 
Koonjur to Smdia, and Narram Bao Wydh to Bughoojee 

A'H* Bhonslay, ostensibly witli the view of explaimng the 
' nature of the alliance mto which he had entered, but 
m fact, as he knew they were both averse to it, rather to excuse 
his conduct m havmg been obliged, owmg to their absence, to 
flee from Holkar and seek ssdety with Europeans He sent no 
copy of the treaty, and m his letter mvites Smdia and Bughoojee 
Bhonslay to march to Poona with all speed , not expressly to act 
against the English, of whom he takes no notice, but to pumsh 
the rebel Holkar * He seems to have expected that Smdia and 
Bughoojee Bhonslay would mute to oppose the objects of the 
treaty , to have been doubtful of the issue of the contest that 
might ensue between them and the English , and to have been 
anxious as usual to deceive all parties, whilst he at the same tune 
endeavoured to keep on terms with them 

The Governor-General hoped that Smdia might be deterred from 
any hostile attempts to obstruct the operation of the treaty ® 


1 [The Treaty of Bassem contamed nmeteen articles, and will bo 
found on pp 584-9 of Forrest’s Selections {Maratha Senes )] 

2 Copies of his secret letters found in his palace at Poona 

® [Secret intelhgence received from Poona by the Bombay Govern- 
ment shows that on January 2, 1803, Jasvant Rao Holkar mterviewed 
Amrat Rao and declared ‘ Bajirao has destroyed the Maratha power 
He has taken money from the English and given them territory. In 
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After the battle of Poona, an effort was made to mdnce him 
to enter upon the defensive alliemce, and upon the conclusion of 
the treaty of Bassem he was agam mvited, m the manner hereafter 
detailed, to enter on similar engagements , but Smdia, though he 
would have been pleased m the first moment of alarm after the 
defeat of his army by Holkar, to have seen a Britisli force co- 
operating with his own for the temporary purpose of re-establish- 
ing the Peishwa m his capital and suppressmg the power of his 
rival, was mortified and mcensed on findmg that his own and his 
uncle’s plans for controUmg the Peishwa’s government were at 
once frustrated and overturned Nor were these the only evils 
resulting from the Peishwa’s engagements He saw his own 
mdependence might be soon afiected by the support which the 
Peishwa derived from a foreign nation, whose power, by a novel 
system of encroachment, threatened the subversion of the Mah- 
rattas , as effectually as their establishment of Chouth and Sur- 
deshmookee had overwhelmed the empire of the Moghuls, 

The . aversion with which Rughoojee Bhonslay had always 
regarded the Peishwa’s oonneotmg himself with the English was 
well known, and his sentiments on the present occasion were m 
entire unison with those of Smdia Yadow Rao Bhaskur, Smdia’s 
prune mmister, was deputed by his master to consult with Rughoo- 
jee on the best means of cementmg a general confederacy of the 
Mahrattas against the common enemy , and Smdia, who had been 
preparmg troops to oppose Holkar, crossed the Nerbuddah on the 
4th February with a large army, with which he encamped at 
Burhanpoor on the 23d of that month It was a few days after 
this period when Colonel Collins,^ an envoy on the part of the 
Governor-General, arrived for the purpose of agam mvitmg him 

due tune they will seize the whole as they have done m Mysore. We 
must wnte to Smdia to ascertam whether he has done all this with 
hiB consent Do you thmk this is the case ’ ’ He and Amrat Rao 
agreed that each should wnte to Smdia and suggest that m the event 
of British troops marching in support of Bajirao to Poona they should 
jom forces and oppose them (Forrest, Selections (Maraika Senes), i. 
583 )] 

* [Colonel John Collins was appomted by Sir John Shore in 1796 
to be Resident at the court of Dauiat Rao Smdia, where he remamed 
until 1803, In 1804 he was appointed Resident at Lucknow, where 
he died on June 11, 1807 The pnncipal tomb m the old Christian 
cemetery near the Ammabad Bazar is his ; hence the vernacular name 
of the place ‘ KaUan-lea-lat ’ (Broughton, Letters, &e , Constable, 1892, 
p. 30 n )] 
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to enter upon an alliance, and engaging his oo.-operation in the 
arrangements required by the treaty with the Peishwa To gam 
tune, Smdia at first evaded discussion , but when pressed by 
Colonel CoUms, he declmed beeommg a party to the defensive 
alliance, declarmg that he had no mtention of obstructmg the 
treaty ; he added that as guarantee to the treaty of Salbye he 
expected to have been consulted before these new engagements 
were made, but that his mtentions were m every reject 
friendly to the British Government These professions were 
from the first deceitful , both Rughoojee Bhonslay and himself 
were actively preparmg for war, and Bajee Rao contmued m 
constant correspondence with them, secretly encouragmg their 
views ^ 

The Governor-General, in the meantime, had taken his measures 
for the re-establishment of Bajee Rao on his musnud at Poona 
For this purpose the subsidiary force at Hyderabad, consistmg 
of SIX battalions of mfantry, each upwards of one thousand strong, 
with two regrments of native cavalry under Colonel 

25thl Stevenson, took up a position at Purmda near the Peish- 
wa’s eastern frontier, accompanied by fifteen thousand of 
the Nizam’s troops. The Honourable Major-General Wellesley 
was detached from the mam army of Madras, assembled on the 
northern frontier of Mysore, with eight thousand mfantry and 
one thousand seven hundred cavalry , bemg directed to march 
towards Poona for the purpose of co-operatmg with Colonel 
Stevenson m the Peishwa’s rratoration General Wellesley was 
jomed on the banks of the Kistna by the Southern Mahratta 
Jagheerdars Appa Sahib and Chmtamun Rao Putwurdhun, 
Bappoo Gunnesh Gokla, AppaDessaye Nepankur, and the family 
of the Patunkurs The Jagheerdar of Vmohoor, grandson of 
Wittul Sewdeo, likewise attended the British army The southern 
Jagheerdars had orders from the Peishwa to co-operate with the 
English , and all of them on this occasion, especially the family 
of Putwurdhun, evinced a very friendly disposition to the British 
Government. Steagglmg bodies of Holkar’s horse, belongmg to 
the division of Umeer Khan and B’utih Smg Manay, were plunder- 
mg the country between the Beema and Kistna , but on bemg 
called upon to desist they retired They had scarcely crossed 


Copies of secret letters found in the palace at Poona. 
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the Beema, when Umeer Khan suspecting that Manay intended 
to join the Peishwa, contrived to seize hun and disperse his troops. 

General Wellesley, on approaching Poona, made a march of 
sixty miles m thirty-two hours, and reached that city with his 
cavalry on the 20th April Colonel Stevenson m the meantime 
arrived from Pnnnda at Gardoon on the Beema General 
Wellesley’s object m advanomg so rapidly was to save the city of 
Poona, which it was supposed Amrut Rao mtended to burn ; but 
he had retired many hours before the arrival of the British troops. 
Holkar was already on his retreat towards Malwa , but mteUi- 
gence havmg reached Colonel Stevenson that he had levied a 
contribution on Aurungabad, and plundered some of the Nizam’s 
villages, that officer advanced towards the Godavery for the 
protection of the country *■ 

Amrut Rao, accompanied by Huree Punt Bhawee, after leavmg 
Poona, marched to Sungumnere, plundermg the towns and villages 
on his route , then turning on Nassuck, he attacked and defeated 
a body of troops m the mterests of Bajee Rao, commanded by 
Raja BuheKlur, and piUaged the town m the same barbarous 
manner as had been already done at Poona Amrut Rao 
remamed m the neighbourhood of Nassuck for some tune ; and 
as we shall have little occasion to mtroduce his name m the sub- 
sequent pages of this history, we may here briefly mention that, 
all overtures of reconciliation between hun and Bajee Rao havmg 
been obstmately rejected by the latter, he entered into an engage- 
ment with General Wellesley, and durmg the progress of the war 
which followed jomed the British troops with a body of horse. 
His services were on no occasion conspicuous, but a most liberal 
pension of eight lacks of rupees was assigned to him by the British 
Government, on which he retired to Benares, where he .still resides ^ 

The Peishwa, escorted by a body of 2,300 mfantry, of whom 
1,200 were Europeans, arrived from Bassem, and resumed his 
seat on the musnud the 13tb May ^ Smdia stfll occupied his 

1 [Amrat Bao died in September 1824. His Imeal descendants 
are still resident at Karwi or Chitrakut in Banda District, United 
Provmces At Pun m Orissa a coppei-plate record of his in MaratM 
has lately been discovered, appomtmg one Gauranga Pande, a piiest 
at Jagannathpuri, as the T%rthcyp^hyaya (mmistering priest at a 
place of pilgrimage) of his family See J B and 0 Rea. Soc , vol v, 
pt 11(1919), pp 216-7] 

2 [The Peshwa ascended the Bhor Ghat on May 5, arriving at 
Talegaon on the evening of the 6th On the 7th he paid a formal 
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position at Burhanpoor, and Bughoojee Bhonslay was preparing 
to join hun. Every endeavour was used to induce Holkar to take 
a part in the confederacy. Bughoojee Bhonslay was employed 
as mediator between him and Smdia , and Holkar, who was at the 
same tune carrymg on a negotiation with the Feishwa through 
Colonel Close, listened and appeared to favour the overtures of 
the confederates, from whom he obtamed the release of his nephew 
Khundee Bao, the restoration of his family territory m Malwa, 
and a promise that aU his rights m Hmdoostan should be 
recognized. 

It was the mterest of the British Government to conciliate 
Holkar , and, in order to prevent his jommg the confederacy, 
they wished to overlook any cause of complaint they had agamst 
him , but the Peishwa could not be prevailed upon to listen to 
any mediation m his favour The confederates wished Holkar 
to unite his army with theirs m the Deccan, but he excused himself 
by askmg who was to take care of Hmdoostan , and immediately 
retired to Malwa, with the real design of bemg gmded by the issue 
of events. 

Although the plans of the confederates were conducted with 
considerable secrecy, rumours of their hostile designs were 
umversally prevalent * The Governor-General deemed it expedient 
to call upon Smdia for an exphcit declaration of bis mtentions, and 
to make efficient preparations m every part of British India to 
repel the hostilities apparently meditated In reply to the 
demands for explanation, sent by the Besident, Smdia declared 
that it was impossible to afilord {my satisfaction until he had met 
the Baja of Berar, after which the Besident should be informed 
whether it would be peace or weu: 

Their armies advanced to the frontier of the Nizam’s boundary, 
and encamped m the neighbourhood of each other The force 
under Colonel Stevenson crossed to the northward of the 
Godavery, and General Wellesley occupied a position m the 

visit to General Wellesley, while on his way to Chinohvad (see note on 
page 87, ante). On receipt of the news thot the Peshwa would make 
his entry mto Poona on May 13, the Bombay Government issued 
orders for a salute of nmeteen guns to be fired on that day at Bombay, 
Thana, Surat, Fort Victoria (Bankot) and Baroda. (Forrest, Selee- 
ttona (Mardthd Sertea), i 596-7 )] 

1 [See letter of July 15, 1803, from Colonel Close to Colonel Collms, 
which cleaily exposes the policy of Smdia and the Baja of Berar 
(Forrest, Selectiona {Mardlhd Seriea), i. 601-2 )] 
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neighboiirhood of Ahmednugur. A long tram of evasion and 
delay followed the meeting between the chieftams. They declared 
they had no designs hostile to the British Government, nor any 
mtention of obstructmg the articles of the treaty of Bassem , but 
they alluded to their havmg received no official copy of it from the 
Peishwa, and mentioned that there were many pomts of it to be 
discussed, which the Feishwa was bound to have consulted them 
upon, before he signed its stipulations Their professions of 
friendly mtentions were only made with the view of gammg time, 
m the hope of Holkar’s bemg mduoed to embrace their cause. 
Their whole conduct, m other respects, mdicated their hostile 
determination ; and the menacing position which they occupied 
justified the warlike preparations of the British Government. 
General Wellesley havmg been vested with full powers, as Political 
Agent of the Governor-General, as well as military commander of 
the British troops m the Deccan, proposed, as the test of the 
fnendly declarations of the chiefs, that they should withdraw 
their armies, Smdia to Hmdoostan and Bughoojee Bhonslay 
to Berar, whilst he should also direct the British troops to retire 
withm their own territories This plam and distmot proposal, 
so characteristic of its author, perplexed the Mahratta chiefs, 
as there was no evadmg compliance except by a subterfuge too 
palpable to be overlooked or justified , after much discussion, 
it was finally rejected ; the Resident withdrew from their camp on 
the 3d August, which was considered a declaration of war ^ 

1 [General Wellesley wrote to the Resident at Poona to inform 
Smdia and the Raja of Berar ‘ that, consistently with the principles 
and uniform practice of the British Government, I am perfectly 
ready to attend to their mtereata and to enter mto negotiation with 
them upon objects by which they may suppose their interests to be 
affected. Hut they must first withdraw their troops from the position 
which they have taken up on the Nizam's frontier and return to 
their usual stations m Hindustan and Berar respectively, and on my 
part I will withdraw the Company's troops to their usual stations.' 
Smdia and the Berar Rdja replied that * the armies now assembled 
• here, and those of the English Goverpment and of the Nizam shall 
commence their return upon the same date, and that each of the 
armies shall arrive at their usual stations on a date previonsly settled j 
that IS, that the army of the English and of the Nizam now encamped 
near Aurangabad, the army of the English sncamped near the Ejstna, 
and you also with your army, shall all march towards their stations on 
the same date that the armies move from this encampment , and on 
the same date that all those different armies reach their respective 
stations at Madras, Senngapatam and Bombay, Smdia and myself 
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The Governor-General, when he saw that war was inevitable, 
had resolved to strike a decisive blow, and by a grand e£Eort to 
attack the territories of the confederates m every quarter at once. 
For this purpose the preparations of the British Government were 
necessarily very extensive. Its resources were called forth on a 
scale of magmtude and efficiency before unknown, and the Gover- 
nor-General by his liberality, his judicious selection of agents and 
commanders, and his confidence m the whole service, roused that 
ardour and spirit of enterprise which have been handed down m 
the Indian army from the first struggles of the British nation m 
the East 

The British forces assembled m different quarters of India 
amounted to nearly fifty thousand men 

The army m the Deccan and Guzerat amounted to 36,596 men, 
of whom 3,596 were left for the protection of Hyderabad and 
Poona, and 7,826 formed the covermg army under General 
Stuart, between the Kistna and Toongbuddra ^ The advanced 
force with General Wellesley consisted of 8,930 men under his 
personal command, and 7,920 imder Colonel Stevenson There 
were 7,362 men m Guzerat, of whom, after providmg for the garri- 
sons, 4,281 were available for field service and placed under 
the orders of Colonel Murray, subject to the control of General 
Wellesley. 

In Hindoostan 10,600 men were collected imder General Lake. 
Three thousand five hundred men weie assembled at Allahabad, 
to act on the side of Bundelcund, and 6,216 men were destined 
for the mvasion of Rughoojee Bhonslay’s districts m Huttack 
The armies of Doulut Rao Smdia and Rughoojee Bhonslay 
were estimated at about one hundred thousand men, of whom 
about 60,000 were horse, and upwards of 30,000 were regular 
infantry and artillery, commanded by Europeans ; of the rest, 
some were half-disciplmed corps under the command of natives 

will reach Burhanpur ’ The absurdity of this proposal is apparent on 
a consideration of the distances dividing Ahmadnagor from the several 
bases of the troops above-mentioned, os compared with the distance 
of Burhanpur from the Nizam’s frontier General Wellesley m a very 
firm reply treated the proposal as tantamount to a choice of war 
on the part of Smdia and the Bbosle, and commenced hostihties on 
August 8 (Forrest, Selectwns (Maraihd Series), i xxxiii-iv.)] 

1 In this port of the force there was subsequently some alteration 
made, of no importance to the Mahratta history 
n — z 
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belonging to Bughoojee Bhonalay, some were matchlookmen and 
rocketmen ; they had many hundred pieces of cannon, and Smdia’s 
tram of field artillery was excellent Of the regular infantry, ten 
or twelve thousand were with Smdia m the Deccan, £ind four or 
five thousand were on their march from the Deccan, conducted by 
the Chevalier Dudrenec, for the purpose of remforcmg the army 
m Hmdoostan Smdia’s army m the latter quarter was com- 
manded by Monsieur Perron, the successor of De Boigne His 
whole force, includmg those not yet jomed, under Dudrenec, 
amounted to sixteen or seventeen thousand regular mfantry and 
from fifteen to twenty thousand horse, of which four or five 
thousand were regular cavalry This estimate does not mclude 
the forces of Shumsher Buhadur m Bundelcund, who was a party 
in the confederacy Shumsher Buhadur was the son of Ah 
Buhadur, who, as the reader may remember, attempted, m con- 
junction with the Gosaeen Himmut Buhadur, to conquer Bundel- 
cund. They so far succeeded as to possess themselves of several 
districts, all of which they held m the Peishwa’s name , partly 
as belongmg to hun from a remote period, and the rest as their 
own Jagheer. But bemg constantly engaged m warfare with the 
petty chiefs of the country, it furnished an excuse for remittmg 
no part of the revenue to the Peishwa, although they acknowledged 
his authority Ah Buhadur died m 1802, and his Jagheer was 
formally resumed by the Peishwa , but, as the latter had no means 
of enforcmg the resumption, Shumsher, the son of the deceased, 
retamed charge of the territory, took part against the English on 
the present occasion, and mustered, of all descriptions, about ten 
or twelve thousand men 

General Wellesley received accounts of the unsuccessful termina- 
tion of the Resident’s negotiations with the confederates on the 
(Auk 6 1^*^ August, the same day on which Nizam Ally died at 
' * "'Hyderabad, an event long expected, and which was 

attended by no commotion or change, except the accession of his 
son Mirza Secundur Jah to the Soobehship of the Deccan 

General Wellesley, who was encamped at the vdlage of Walkee, 
eight miles south of Ahmednugur, was prevented by heavy ram 
from marchmg against that fortress until the 8th, when 
(Aug. 8.]he commenced hostilities by detachmg three divisions 
from his Ime of march to attack the Pettah by escalade. 
The Pettah is surrounded by a mud wall, and was obstinately 
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defended by a body of Arabs and one of Smdia’s regular battalions, 
supported by a party of horse stationed between the Pettah and 
the fort , but the perseverance and spirit of the assailants sur- 
mounted every obstacle ; and this prompt manner of proceeding 
gave a character to the commander and troops, m the opmion of 
the enemy, which made amends for the loss sustamed m the attack 
Of the British detachments, twenty-eight were killed and twenty- 
two wounded , of which number sue were European ofiScers A 

. battery was opened upon the fortress on the 10th, and 

12 ) ' important garrison, once the capital of 

the Nizam Shahee kmgdom, which, ever smee the days 
of Chaund Beebee, had the reputation in the Deccan of being 
almost impregnable, was surrendered by its Killidar, who marched 
out with private property and arms, at the head of his gaiiison 
fifteen hundred strong , a conduct for which he was much cen- 
sured by the confederates ^ 

The acquisition of Ahmednugur, as a point of support to all 
future operations to the northward, was of great consequence to 
the British army A respectable garrison was left m the fort, 
and the revenues of the district were temporarily collected by an 
agent of the British Government, and appropriated to assist m 
the expensed* of the war General Wellesley moved forward, 
crossed the Godavery, and arrived at Aurungabad on the 29th 
August The Mahrattas had ascended the Ajunta Ghaut on the 
24th, with a large body of horse, and, avoiding Colonel Stevenson, 
who was some miles to the eastward, they encamped at Jaulna. 
On hearmg of General Wellesley’s ariival at Aurungabad, they 
moved off in a south-easterly direction, mtendmg, it w£« said, to 
proceed to Hyderabad General Wellesley immediately moved 
down to the left bank of the Godavery, to check their probable 
design of plundering the country, and to protect his own convoys 

^ [The fort of Alimadnagar lies half a mile to the east of the city, 
and IS said to have been bmlt m 1559 by Husain Nizam Shah on the 
site of an old fortress of earth, constructed m 1488 The breach made 
by the British guns in 1803 is still visible To the north-east of the 
flag-staff bastion stands a large tamarmd tree, known as ‘ Wellington’s 
tree,’ from the tradition that General Wellesley halted beneath it 
while his troops were besiegmg the fort The tiee is worshipped by 
many of the lower classes at Ahmadnagar {I O Bom , i 409 ) See 
Wellesley’s letter of August 12 to the Governor-General, describing 
the capture of Ahmadnagar, in Pffrrest’s Selections {Maratha Series), 
1 005-7 )] 
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of gram, which were forwarded by General Stuart fiom the 
covermg army south of the Eistna Neither Rughoojee Bhonslay 
nor Smdia was possessed of mihtary enterprise or experience, 
and they were quite undecided as to their plan of operations ; 
sometimes Smdia proposed to depend on his battalions and artil- 
lery, at other times Rughoojee persuaded him to act on the 
predatory plan ; their operations were of course feeble m the 
extreme When General Wellesley moved down the Godavery, 
they counter-marched m a northerly direction , and whilst the 
General awaited the junction of his convoys. Colonel Stevenson 
made several unavaihng attempts to brmg them to 
(Sept, action, but only succeeded m partially surprising their 
^*) camp on the night of the 9th September He liad also 
(Sept himself master of the fort of Jaulna On the 

21.) 21st September, the whole of the Mahratta army, jomed 
by their infantry, of which there were sixteen battalions 
of regulars, was encamped about the village of Bokerdun, and 
between that place and JafiEeirabad On the same day. General 
Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson met at Budnapoor, when it was 
agreed that the two divisions, then m the neighbourhood of each 
other, should move separately and attack the enemy on the 
mornmg of the 24th They aocordmgly marched on the 22d ; 
Colonel Stevenson by the western, and General Wellesley by the 
eastern route On the 23d, on reachmg the village of Naulnye, 
where he was about to encamp. General Wellesley learnt from his 
spies that the confederate armies were encamped on the Kailna 
river, withm six miles of him With great prudence and decision, 
founded on a remarkable discernment of the character of his 
enemy ho instantly resolved on attackmg them without waitmg 
for Colonel Stevenson Had General Wellesley hesitated, the 
enemy’s mfantry would have moved ofi, their horse would probably 
have been encouraged to attack his baggage and annoy his camp, 

* I have had occasion to observe how well the Duke of Welhngton 
must have known the Malirattas, from havmg read his private letters 
to Sir Barry Close durmg the war of 1803. Without bemg acquamted 
with their language, and one would have supposed, with httle oppor- 
tunity of knowing the people or their history, his correct views of 
the Mahratta character and policy are very remarkable As the 
letters m question were shown to me confidentially m 1817, m the 
course of^my official duties, I may be only authorized to mention, that 
m some instances, his opimon of individuals, particularly of Bajee 
Rao, was correctly prophetic 
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the service must have been prolonged, and by one day’s delay or 
hesitation a new character might have been given to the war. 

Having directed his deputy adjutant-general, Captam Barclay, 
to place the baggage m the village of Naulnye under the protection 
of a battalion and some details from the native corps, and to brmg 
on the rest of the line with all convenient dispatch, Geneial 
Wellesley moved out m person at the head of the picquets to 
reconnoitre, and m a short time, on ascendmg a rismg ground, the 
host of the confederates was seen extendmg in a vast Ime along 
the opposite bank of the Kailna river, near its junction with the 
Juah Their army amoimted to upwards of 60,000 men, of whom 
more than 30,000 were horse, and 10,600 were regular mfantry 
supported by upwards of one hundred guns The handful of 
British troops, which now moved straight down upon this for- 
midable array, did not exceed four thousand five hundred men,* 
but the general sentiment was that of their commander, ‘ they 
cannot escape us ’ As General Wellesley drew nearer the enemy’s 
Ime, he found their light composed entirely of cavalry, and that 
their cannon and mfantry, which it was his object to take and 
destroy, were on their left, near the village of Assaye He 
therefore moved round and passed the Kailna nver at a ford 
beyond the enemy’s left flank, fonnmg liis infantry into two Imes 
and his cavalry as a reseive m a third, with his right towards the 
Juah, and his left on the Kailua The horse belongmg to the 
Peishwa and Baja of Mysoie, accompanying General Welleslej'', 
formed at a distance across the Kaflna but had little or no shaie 
m the conflict - The position thus occupied by the Britisli, 
between the two rivers and near their junction, not only brought 
them upon their object, but was of importance m dimmishmg 
the front of the enemy, who changed their position as the British 
turned the flank of then old ground, and were now drawn up m 
two Imes, one of them frontmg the British troops, the other 

1 The corps which had the honour to serve on this occasion, were 
the 19th light dragoons, the 4th, 6th, and 7th Madras Native cavalry, 
a detachment of Madras, and a small detail of Bombay artillery, the 
74th and 78th Highlanders, 1 batt 2d, 1 batt 4th, 1 batt 8th, 1 batt 
10th, and 2 batt 12th regiments of Madras Sepoys 

2 just before the battle of Assaye commenced, intelligence was 
brought to General Wellesley that the Peishwa’s troops intended to 
jom Sindia m attackmg him. That they would have done so, in the 
event of a reverse, is not improbable, but I have not met With any 
confirmation of the circumstance. 
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running at a right angle to their first line, with the left of both 
resting on the fortified village of Assaye In this situation as the 
British lines were forming, the Mahrattas opened a heavy can- 
nonade, the execution of which is described as terrible The 
picquets of the mfantry and the 74th regiment which were on 
the right suffered particularly , the picquets were for a tune 
halted, and tlie officer m command of them when mged to advance 
sent word that the guns were disabled and the bullocks killed. 
General Wellesley received the message with the utmost composure 
and coolly replied, ‘ Well, tell hun to get on without them ’ The 
whole Ime without artillery was exposed to a dreadful fire of round 
and grape , the ranks of the 74th were completely thinned, and 
a large body of the Mahratta horse charged them the order was 
given for the advance of the British cavalry — the 19th light 
dragoons, who only drew 360 swords, received the mtimation 
with one loud huzza ' Accompanied by the 4th native cavalry 
who emulated their conduct throughout this arduous day,i the 
19th passed through the broken but mvmcible 74th, whose very 
wounded jomed m eheermg them as they went on, cut m and 
routed the horse, and dashed on at the infantry and guns. Never 
did cavalry perform better service or contribute more to the success 

1 Nothmg could exceed the zeal of some of the cavalry, particularly 
the 19th dragoons , every officer and man fought as if on hiB arm 
depended the victory As instances may be mentioned Lieut. Nathan 
Wilson, who, with his arm shattered by a grape shot, and danglmg by 
his side, charged on at the head of his troop Lieut Alex Grant of 
the Madras Native infantry, major of brigade to Colonel Maxwell, 
observing a gun pomted ready to discharge on the flank of the 19th 
dragoons, the match suspended on the touch-hole, with a noble impulse, 
m hopes of preventmg it, darted forward almost on its muzzle, and 
with such force, that his horse stuck between the camion and its 
wheel , m this situation the gun went off, as he was in the act of 
endeavourmg to prevent it, by cuttmg down the artillery-man Cap- 
tain George Sale was attackmg a man who defended himself with a 
pike or short spear, a weapon with which all Smdia’s artillery-men 
were armed , the man’s comrade standing on a gun, made a thrust 
from above at Captain Sale, but it was turned by the breast bone, and 
glanced off diagonally across his chest , his covermg serjeant, named 
Strange, laid the man dead who wounded his officer, but in the act, 
was himself speared through the lungs by another man from below 
the gun. Captam Sale went on, but begged the serjeant to fall in the 
rear , this, however, he gallantly refused, and rode out the day. 
Captain Sale and others afterwards saw him, when m hospital, blow 
out a candle from his lungs — the reader will be pleased to learn that 
the gallant serjeant recovered. 
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of a battle The British infantry likewise pressed forward, the 
enemy’s fii-st line gave way, fell back on their second, and the 
whole were forced into the Juah at the point of the bayonet , the 
fugitives on gammg the opposite bank were followed, charged 
and broken by the cavalry , but some of their corps formed agam 
and went off m good order One large body of this description 
was pursued and routed by the British cavalry, on which occasion 
Colonel Maxwell who commanded them was killed As the British 
Ime advanced they passed many individuals of the enemy who 
either appeared to have submitted, or lay apparently dead. 
These persons rising up turned then guns on the rear of the 
British Ime, and after the more important points of the victory 
were secured, it was some tune before the fiimg thus occasioned 
could be silenced The enemy’s horse hovered round for some 
time, but when the last body of mfantry was broken, the battle 
was completely decided, and nmety-eight pieces of cannon 
lemamed m the hands of the victors The loss was severe ; 
upwards of one-third of the British troops lay dead or wounded, 
but they had, considermg the circumstances, achieved a triumph 
more splendid than any recorded in Deccan history * 

Of the enemy, twelve hundred were killed, and the whole 
neighbourhood was covered with theu wounded Yadow Rao 
Bhaskur, Smdia’s mmister, was amongst the slam Rughoojee 
Bhonslay fled from the field m the commencement of the action, 
and Smdia soon followed his example The whole of the horse 
behaved m the most dtistardly manner , Smdia’s mfantry, 
although defeated by such a disparity of troops, did not altogether 
sully their high reputation The artillery-men stood to the last, 
and eight of the old battalions of De Boigne fought with ardour 
and firmness Most of Smdia’s battalions laboured under dis- 
advantages by the secession of the British part of their European 
officers, who, in consequence of a proclamation by the British 
Government, quitted the Mahiattas at the breakmg out of the 
war This proclamation was addressed to all British subjects, 
native as well as Eui-opean, oflermg them the same pay which 
they enjoyed with Smdia It was judiciously extended to all 

' [A facsimile of General Wellesley’s letter to Mr Jonathan Duncan, 
Governor of Bombay, announcing the victory of Assaye will be found 
at p 609 of Forrest’s Selections {Maraihd Series The letter 
is dated September 26, and was probably received m Bombay on 
October 2 or 3, 1803 ] 
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Europeans, and in regard to the British officers was equally 
humane and politic 

Colonel Stevenson, owing to various impediments, did not jom 
General Wellesley until the evenmg of the 24th, when he was 
immediately detached in pursmt of the enemy, whose regular 
infantry retired before him and crossed the Uerbuddah, towards 
which Colonel Stevenson followed them But the mam army 
of the confederates moved to the westward, with an mtention, 
as was supposed, of marchmg by the Kassarbharee Ghaut towards 
Poona Under this supposition General Wellesley remamed on 
the south side of the Ajunta Ghaut, and directed Colonel Steven- 
son to take possession of the city of Burhanpoor, and to reduce 
the strong fort of Asseergurh.i both of which objects he had 
accomplished by the 2l8t of October, with mconsiderable 
(Oct. 21.) loss The dependent districts m Candeish, which fell 
in consequence to the British disposal, were placed 
under the temporary management of revenue officers of the Hyder- 
abad state 

In regard to the operations of the Guzerat troops under the 
orders of General Wellesley, a detachment of the field force was 
(August Colonel Murray, under Lieutenant-Colonel 

29tli ) purpose of reducing Smdia’s pos- 

sessions m that quarter The fortified town of Baroach® 
was stormed and taken on the 29th August Colonel Y^oodmgton 

1 [Asirgarh (Asseergurh) fort, situated m 21° 28' N and 76° 18' E. 
and now included m the Nlmar District of the Cential Provmces, is 
mentioned in the Afahabharata. Its possession lent impoitance to 
the Faruki dynasty of Khandesh which was established m 1388. with 
Its seat of government at Burhanpur. The dynasty and mdepen- 
dence of the State ended with the surrender of Asirgarh to Akbar in 
January 1601 In 1626 Shah Jahan, who had revolted against his 
father, the Emperor Jahan^, surrendered it as one of his pledges 
of peace During the operations against the Pindaris, organized by 
the Marquess of Hastings, it finally capitulated to the British after a 
short siege in April 1819 In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
it was reckoned to be one of the wonders of the world, so that it was 
impossible to conceive a stronger fortress ’ {0 H I , vi u passim )] 

® [Broach (Baroaoh) is now the head quarters of the District of the 
same name m Gujarat, and is situated m 21° 42' N and 72° 59' E , 
on tlM right bank of the Narbada, and is a station on the B B and 
Cl. Railway Broach has a long history, reaching back to the first 
century of the Christian era ; it fiounshed as a seaport equally under 
the Rajput dynasties of Anhavada (a d. 760-1300) and under the 
Musalman dynasty of Ahmadabad (a d. 1391-1572). A British factory 
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next maiched against the strong hill-fort of Pawungurh,^ took by 
assault the town of Champaneer^ which is attached to it, and 
the fort surrendered on the 17th September ® 

17th )" Whilst those successes attended the British arms on the 

' west, affans of not less consequence were passmg in the 
north and east of India The important possessions which had been 
acquired by Mahadajee Smdia m Hindoostan were a primary object 
of attention witli the British Goveanment These provinces, mde- 
pendent of their value and their situation, were the nursery of the 
regular infantry of Smdia, which, although m itself less formidable 
to the British power than other descriptions of the Mahratta force, 
was m one respect dangerous, from its introduction of French 
officers, whose patriotism might induce them to encourage and 

was established there m 1616 Cfolonel Woodmgton, m reportmg his 
capture to General Wellesley, stated that the Arab forces in Broach 
^owed considerable lesistance and suffered heavy loss Forrest, 
Selecttons (Mardihd Series), i 607-8 , I O Bom , 1909, i 318-22 )] 

1 [Pavagarh (Pawungurh) fort is now in the Panch Mahals District, 
Bombay, about twenty-eight miles east of Baroda The hiU on which 
it stands rises abruptly from the plain to a height of 2,500 feet The 
fortifications include the lower fort, a massive stone structure with 
strong bastions stretching across the less precipitous parts of the 
eastern spur of the hill, and seven massive gates which are connected 
by strong walls sweepmg up to the fortifications on the crest of the hiU. 
The lull, which is named Pavakgarh, or ‘ fire-hiU,’ m old inscriptions, 
IS first referred to in the writings of a twelfth century bard. About 
A D 1300 it VI as seized by Chauhan Rajputs , in 1484 Sultan Mahmud 
Begara reduced it after a siege of nearly two years , in 1573 it fell 
mto the hands of Akbar , in 1727 it was surprised by Krishnaji, who 
made it his headquarters , and Smdia took it about 1761. It was 
restored to Smdia in 1804 and came finally mto British hands in 
1853. (I.G Bom , i 304 )] 

2 [Champaner, now mined, lies at the north-east base of Pavagarh 
It was built by Mahmud Begara after he had defeated the Rajput 
possessors of Pavagarh in 1484, and qmckly developed a flourishing 
trade, being specially famous for the manufacture of sword-blades. 
In 1533 the Empeior Humayun pillaged it, and on the death of Sultan 
Bahadur Shah the court, which had been established m Champaner 
by Mahmud Begaia, was re-transferred to Alimadabad By the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century it was faUmg mto rmns, and 
when Colonel Woodmgton took it, only 600 inhabitants were found. 
At present its only occupants are a few Kolls and the pujdria of a 
temple on Pavagarh , but the rums, many of which are of beautiful 
workmanship, render it a spot of more than ordmary mterest. {I Q 
Bom , 1 300-1 ; Trans. Bom Lit Soc , i 151 , Ind Ant , Ixii. 5, 
and xhii 7 )] 

■ Public Records Mahratta MSS. Ferdinand Lewis Smith, and 
Qral mformation 
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suppoit their countrymen in a favourite scheme of conquest ui 
the East 

GeneralDeBoigne^ havmg beencompeUed.as already mentioned, 
to retmn to Europe m 1796 from bad health, was succeeded by 
M. Perron,** who had particularly recommended himself to Smdia 
by his conduct at the battle of Kurdla, and who had been sent 
from the Deccan to Hmdoostan to assume the command of the 
army, the charge of the Emperor’s person, and the management of 
the Jagheer from whence his brigades were paid. De Boigne 
with much of military enterprise and enthusiasm, was at the 
same time a man of sense and prudence , a decided enemy to 
French revolutionary prmciples, and though friendly and kmd 
to Frenchmen who sought his servicfe, the ideas of conquest m 
India, entertamed by many of his nation, he regarded, even at 
that period, as ehunerieal He knew the power and the watchful 
jealousy of the English, and he foresaw that any object which 
might be attempted by the states of India, through a connexion 
with France, would certamlybe anticipated by their subjugation. 
His last counsel to Smdia, ‘ never to excite the jealousy of the 
British Government by mcreasmg his battalions, and rather to 
discharge them than risk a war,’ was a soimd advice , but 
his supposed partiahty for the English, and the sentiments of his 
successor. Perron,’ which were piecisely the reverse, was one 
cause which drove Smdia, more confident and ignoiant than 
Perron himself, to attempt projects, which brought on rum and'< 
disaster, before he and his coadjutors had fixed the mode of warfare 
they intended to pursue Perron is said to have laid down a 


1 [See note, pp 160-62, ante. De Boigne retired to his native 
place, Chamb^ry, where he spent much of the immense wealth which 
he had honourably accumulated on charitable institutions and 
municipal improvements He died in 1830 at the age of eighty. 
‘ Count de Boigne was the worthiest of the many European free- 
lances or mihtary adventuiers who swarmed at Indian courts in the 
latter half of the eighteenth and the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century ’ (0 H 7 , p 536 )] 

’ [See footnote, p 296, ante Perron, whose real name was Pierre 
CuiUier, died at his chateau of Fresnes m 1834, aged seventy-mne. 
His career is described at great length on pp 219-335 of Compton’s 
Mthtary Adventurers, iSc ] 

’ Ho appears to have imbibed some of his opmions after the de- 
parture of De Boigne, who represented him to me as a man of plam 
sense, of no talent, but a brave soldier. 
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scheme of opeiations,' but jealousy and distrust on the part of 
Sindis, the iieutralitv of Holkar, and the intrigues of Siudia’s 
officers, for the purpose of superseding Perron m the government 
m Hmdoostan seem to have combined in preventmg its adoption. 

The mam body of the Britisli force in Hmdoostan, aheady 
mentioned m the geneial preparations of the Governor-General, 
was assembled at Cawnpore , and General Lake, the coimnander- 
m-chief, uas vested with the same powers, civil and inihtary, 
which had been delegated by the Siipieme Government to General 
Wellesley m the Deccan As soon as General Lake understood 
that the confederates had refused to withdraw their armies on the 
terms proposed by General Welleslej', he considered them m a 
state of war with the British Goveimnent, and immediately put 
his troops m motion 

On the 29th August General Lake's armj first came m sight of 
Perron’s oavahy^, fifteen thousand of whom were encamped at 
Coel, neai the fort of Aligurh After a tiiflmg skirmish they letu-ed 
as the British troops advanced , the town of Coel was taken 
possession of, and Aligurh was summoned ; but every endeavour 
on the part of Gteneial Lake failed m inducmg M Pedron,* its 
governor, to surrender Nluch dependence was placed on this 
fortress It is very strong, situated on a plain sunounded by 
swamps, having a good glacis, with a ditch tliirty-two feet deep 
and tivo himdred feet wude It w as ivell garrisoned, fully provided 
with cannon, ammunition, and provisions , and the Mahrattas 


1 Ferdmand Lewis Smith, 

2 [Padron was a native of Hennebon, near L’Orient. In 1760 he 
was servmg m M Law’s corps at Lucknow, but subsequently desertmg, 
he took service with the Nawdb Vazir of Oudh, On the expulsion of 
all French subjects from Oudh, at the instance of the British Govern- 
ment, he obtamed employment under the Raja of Berar In 1790 ho 
joined De Boigne’s 1st Brigade, and was promoted to the command 
of it m 1795 Four years later he was engaged in the siege of Delhi, 
which was surrendered by bribery In 1800 Pedron raised a 4th 
Brigade, fought agamst Lakwa Dada in 1801, and shortly after took 
Bourqmeu’s place as commandant m the operations against George 
Thomas, after whose defeat and flight he made over the command 
again to Bourqmen and then retired to Ahgarh to recruit his brigade. 
He was entrusted with the defence of Aligarh in 1803, but was deposed 
and confined by his own troops, and after the capture of Ahgarh in 
September was handed over to the British as a prisoner of war His 
subsequent history is unknown (Compton, Military Adventurers, 
&o., pp. 378—9.)] 
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expected, as they had a right to expect, that it would sustain 
a long siege. The only passage into the fort was by a narrow 
causeway across the ditch, for which the French commandant, 
by gross neglect, had omitted to substitute a drawbridge. General 
Lake, apprised of this circuinstance, determined to hazard an 
attack by the gateway , and Mr Lucan, a British subject, one of 
the officers who had come over from Smdia’s service, offered to 
conduct the storming party Break of day, on the morning of 
the 4th September, was the time appomted for the enterprise. 
On the firing of the mommg gun, the party, who had been lymg 
for some time withm four hundred yards of the gate, waitmg for 
this signal, immediately advanced ; and Colonel Monson pushed 
forward at the head of the flank companies of the 76th, m hopes 
of bemg able to enter the fort with a party of the enemy, supposed 
to have been stationed outside behmd a breast-work The work 
m question, however, was found abandoned, and the gate closed 
Scaling ladders were applied, but such a formidable row of pike- 
men presented themselves above, that it was impossible to mount. 
A six-pounder was brought up to blow open the gate, but it had 
no effect Much tune and many lives were lost before a twelve- 
pounder could be substituted , and when it did come, four or five 
discharges were necessary to force an entrance Advancmg 
round a bastion, the party came upon the second gate, which was 
easily forced, and the thu-d was taken by entermg it with the 
fugitives ; but the fourth and last gate, which led to the body of 
the place, could not be blown open, even by the apphcation of 
the twelve-pounder, though great delay was experienced before 
tlie gun coidd be brought m Thus disappomted, ui a most trymg 
situation, Major M’Leod of the 76th regiment attempted the 
wicket, and most fortunately gamed an entrance He was 
followed by the grenadiers , the rampart was mounted, opposition 
soon ceased, and the British troops, by extraordmary bravery 
and good fortune, found themselves masters of the fortress of 
Aligurh w'ith the loss of two hundred and seventy-eight men m 
killed and wounded, of whom seventeen were European officers. 
M. Pedron, the commandant, was taken prisoner, and two 
thousand of his garrison are said to have perished, mcludmg 
those who were drowned m tlie ditch. 

In the meant i m e five thousand of the Mabratta cavalry, which 
retired from Coel, prosecuted a successful enterprise under the 
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direction of a Fienohman named Fleiiry,'^ by attackmg the canton- 
ment of Shekoabad, where there was a detachment of five com- 
panies of Sepoys and one gun The assailants were repulsed on 
the first attempt, but havmg renewed the attack after 
(Sept. 2.) the mtervention of a day, the detachment, when nearly 
(Sept. 4.) destitute of ammumtion, capitulated, and were permitted 
to retire with their arms, on a promise of not serving 
against Smdia durmg the war This attack obhged General Lake 
to send off a strong detachment, which arrived too late to save 
the cantonment, hut was of importance to tlie security of an 
expected convoy 

Perron, who had for some time been conscious of a declme m 
Smdia’s favour, and had even made some overtures to General 
Lake before the commencement of the war, proceeded, after the 
affair at Coel, to Muttra, where he received certain accounts of 
his bemg superseded m the government of Sindia’s districts, and 
that his successor and personal enemy Ambajee Ingha was m- 
tngumg with the French officers under him, to deprive him of his 
Jagheer, and of course of his command Under these circum- 
stances, to secure his private fortune and avoid a crisis m which 
he had nothing to gam, he addressed a letter to General Lake on 
the 5th September, requestmg permission to pass with his effects, 
his family, and the officers of his suite, through the Company’s 
territories to Lucknow ; with which Gieneral Lake, imder instruc- 
tions from the Governor-General, yielded a ready compliance 

(Sep. 7.) — On the 7th September, General Lake’s army marched 
from Aliguih towards Delhi, and on the 11th encamped withm 


(Sep. 

11 .) 


SIX miles of that city , but scarcely were the tents pitched, 
when the enemy unexpectedly appealed m front. 
The picquets immediately turned out and General Lake 


with the cavalry proceeded to reconnoitre ® 


M. Louis Bourqum,” the officer next m rank to Perron, hearmg 


1 [Fleurea or Fleury was a French oavalry-offLcer in Perron’s army. 
When Perron fled to Agra after the battle of Koil m 1803, Fleury 
was dispatched to harry the Company’s district of Cawnpore. After 
the fall of Aligarh he returned to Agra, whence he escaped with great 
difficulty, rejoining Perron at Lucknow and accompanymg him to 
Calcutta (Compton, Military AdverUurera, Ac , p. 366 )] 

* [The village of Patparganj, nearly due east from Humayun’s Tomb, 
marks the site of the battle of Delhi. (Sieeman’s Rambles, Ac , ed. 
V A Smith, p 566 n )] 

“ [Bourquicn (also styled Bourquienne, Bourquoin and Bourkm) was 
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of the advance of the British force towards Delhi, and that a part 
of the army was detached m pursuit of Fleury, crossed the Jumna 
with twelve battalions of regular infantry, amountmg to eight 
or nine thousand men, besides five thousand cavalry and seventy 
pieces of cannon, for the purpose of attacking General Lake ; 
whose force, after providmg for the safety of his baggage, amounted 
to about four thousand five hundred men Bouiqum took up 
a strong position with his guns concealed by high grass, and 
General Lake, m advancing to reconnoitre, became exposed to a 
very heavy and destructive fire The line of British infantry 
were ordered on, but it was a considerable time before they came 
up, and General Lake m the interim practised a successful femt, 
by retrrmg with the cavalrj’', which the enemy mistakmg for a 
retreat, followed them shoutmg as if secure of victory The 
cavalry, however, openmg from the centre, permitted the British 
infantry, advancmg in perfect order, to pass to the front The fire 
of grape, round, and cannister from the Mahratta guns, was for 
some mmutes tremendous, but the British troops moved on 
steaddy, without returrung a shot, until they were within one 
hundred yards They were then ordered to fire a volley and 
charge bayonets Smdia’s mfantry could not withstand the fury 
of their onset, but abandoning their guns, fled with precipitation. 
The Ime of mfantry then broke mto open columns of compames, 
and the cavalry which formed the second line, chargmg through 
the intervals, committed great slaughter among the fugitives, 
many of whom escaped from the sabre but to perish in the Jumna 

a Frenchman, whose real name was Loms Bernard. He came to India 
first in Admiral Suffrein’s fleet, and made his way from Pondicherry 
to Calcutta, where he enlisted in a mercenary regiment of foreigners 
in the Company’s service, known as ‘ Doxat’s Chasseurs ’ On the 
reduction of that force he became in turn a cook and manufacturer 
of fireworks m Calcutta, He next entered Begam Samru’s service 
and about 1794 joined De Boigne as a lieutenant on Bs 200 a month 
In 1800 he joined the Baja of Jaipur, with one of Perron’s battalions, 
for the operations against Lakva Dada , in May 1801 he secured the 
surrender of Ajmere by bribery , and was shortly after entrusted 
with the conduct of the war agamst George Thomas, whom, after 
much difficulty, he finally defeated at Hansi He was next detached 
with his brigade to collect tribute m the Sutlej States, remaining m 
the Sikh country till 1803 Aftei his suriender to Lake, he was de- 
ported to Calcutta, and thence reached France via Hamburg, takmg 
with him an immense foitune He was described by one who knew 
him as ‘ not only a coward but a fool ’ (Compton, Militmy Adven- 
turera, ite , pp 341-2 )] 
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The total loss of the Malirattas was estimated at three thousand, 
that of the British army was five hmidxod and eightv-five of whom 
fifteen were European officers Louis Bourqum. the commander 
of the !Maliratta uifaiitrv, and five other French officers surrendered 
themselves prisoners three days afterwards The other results 
of the victory were the possession of the capital of the Moghul 
empire, and of the family and person of the descendant of Tunour. 
Though the change was but change of mastera, it was a happy 
event for the aged and imfortunate Shah Alum, to find hmiself 
once more under the protection of the British nation, of whose 
honour and liberality he had experienced man 3 ' proofs ’ 

General Lake next marched against Agra, which he summoned, 
but no answer was returned This garrison had been under the 
command of English officers, who, on the breakmg out of the 
war, were confined bj' their own troops , this circumstance, 
combined with other causes, occasioned the greatest anarchy 
and confusion m the fort Seven battalions of Sindia’s regular 
infantry were encamped on the glacis , but the garrison were 
afraid to admit them, lest thej' should plunder a rich treasury 
which they wished to reserve for theinsetoes General Lake 
resolved to beat up the quarters of the seven battalions 
(Oct. 10.)outside, m the first instance m wluch he completely 
succeeded, taking twenty-six of their guns. Tliree days 
afterwards, two thousand five hundred of those who remained, 
came over m a bodj' and were admitted mto the British service. 
A few days after this ev^ent, the progress of the siege being con- 
siderable, the gariison applied to their Emopcan officers, whom 
thej' had kept prisoners, to make tenns for them , on the 
(Oct. 18.) 18th October they evacuated the fort with their piivate 
propertj' , but the treasurj'’and arsenal, with one hundred 
and SLxtj- two-pieces of cannon, fell mto the hands of the victors ® 

’ [Shah Alam did all he could to show his gratitude by conferring 
on his deliverer honours and titles, among them bemg the ‘ Mahi 
Maratlh ’ (the Order of the Fis]i)_ (ffieeman’s Rambles, A.c , ed. V. A 
Smith, 1915, p 137) Shah Alam was restored to the throne as 
sovereign of Delhi and the small surrounding district, under the control 
of a British Resident, who was to pay to the Emperor the net income 
of that territory besides a monthly stipend of 90,000 rupees (Keene, 
Mughal Empire, p 252 )] 

® [‘ A wonderful piece of ordnanop, known as the ‘ great gun of 
Agra ’ was taken It w'as a castmg in brass or some similar alloy, 
14 feet 2 inches long, with n calibre or boie 23 inches in diameter 
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General Lake’s next object was the infantry which had been 
sent under Dudrenec, by Smdia, to reinforce his army in Hmdoo- 
stan. It consisted of seven battalions, and arrived from the 
Deccan about the beginmng of October This body had been 
jomed by three of Bourqum’s battahons, not engaged at the battle 
of Delhi, and by some of the fugitives from Delhi and Agra, who 
were formed into two battahons , the whole consistmg of twelve 
strong battahons, and amountmg to about nme thousand men 
They had a very superior eqmpment of artillery , were accom- 
panied by twelve or fifteen hundred good horse, and durmg the 
siege of Agra had occupied a position about thirty mdes distant 
from the British army. The commander was a Mahratta officer,^ 
Dudrenec havmg surrendered to the English on the 30th October. 
It was understood that they mtended to march on Delhi, for the 
recovery of the capitaL General Lake with a strong force 
(Oct. 27.)prooeeded m quest of them on the 27th of October, but 
as he advanced, they retired towards the hills of Mewat. 
(Oct. 31.) On the Slat of October General Lake, on arnvmg at 
the ground which they liad occupied the preoedmg day, 
determmed, m order to prevent their escape, to pursue them with 
his cavalry, now consistmg of eight regiments, three of which 
were Europeem dragoons He accordmgly moved off at eleven 
o’clock that mght, directmg the mfantry to follow at three o’clock 
next mommg After a march of twenty-five miles he came up 
with them at sunrise of the 1st Nov. On descrymg the 
(Nov. 1.) Mahratta mfantry, they appeared in motion, and suppos- 
mg them to be in full retieat. Lake ordered on the cavalry 
to impede them by an immediate attack. The Mahrattas how- 
ever had tune to form, and instead of bemg found on the retreat, 
they had taken up a strong position, their right on the village of 
Laswaree,® partially protected by a deep ravme, and their left, 

* 

It weighed 96,600 pounds and could fire a shot weighmg 1,600 pounds. 
When General Lake tried to remove it to Calcutta, it sank m the 
Jamna. Subsequently, Lord Wilham Bentinck caused it to be blown 
up and sold as old metal ’ (O.H.I., p 600 n )] 

^ 1 have not ascertamed who this officer was , he is called Abajee 
by Major Thom, but I regret not havmg obtained more satisfactory 
information respeotmg him. It was perhaps one of Ambajee Ingha’s 
Carcoons. 

‘ [Laswari (Laswaree) is a village in the Alwar State, 128 miles 
south of Delhi. (/ O , xvi 163.)] 
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resting on the village of Mohaulpore To then rear was a deep 
nvulet, and their front was lined with seventy-five pieces of 
cannon chained together, the moie effectually to resist the charge 
of horse The whole weie concealed by very high grass The 
different brigades of cavalry, particularly that under Colonel 
Maoan, executed the orders they had received in the most spmted 
manner , but the opposition with which they had to contend was 
formidable in the extreme, and their loss was very great , mao- 
much that Geneial Lake was compelled to desist from this 
hazardous attack, and await the ariival of the lufantijr The 
Maliratta troops, m the meantime, changed their position and drew 
up m two Imes, the one m front, the other m rear of the village of 
Mohaulpore Theu commander, on seeing the approach of the 
British mfantry, offered to smiender his guns on certain con- 
ditions, which were accepted, and one hour was allowed to fulfil 
the terms , but at the end of that time, General Lake prepared 
to renew the attack. The Biitish mfantiy consisted of the 76t]i 
regiment and six battalions of Bengal Sepoys Of three brigades 
of cavalry, one was directed to support the mfantry , another 
was detached to the light to watch the enemy, and take advantage 
of any confusion that might appeal among them , and a third 
brigade formed the leseri^e The whole of the aitillery was 
thrown mto four batteries to support the attack of the mtantry. 
General Lake's object was to turn the right of the enemy’s position, 
for which pmpose he moved off with the mfantiy m open column 
of compames, along the bank of the rivulet which w’as neaily at 
right angles to the enemy s new jiosition For a time the march 
of the British tioops was concealed by the high grass, but the 
Mahrattas no sooner discerned them than they perceived the 
general's mtention, which they immediately frustiated by tlirow- 
mg back their left w'uig, coveimg tlie movement with a heavy 
cannonade, which did severe execution on the front of the British 
column. The Biitish aitilleiy letumed the fire with good effect ; 
but the enemy's cannon were far superioi m number and weight 
of metal, and equally w ell served The ground w as much broken, 

the advance greatly unpeded by that cu’cumstanoe, and the ranks 
of the 76th were so much thinned that General Lake, who now, 
as on every occasion, was foiemost m the battle, deemed it advisable 
to hasten on the attack with that regiment and one battalion 
and five compames of Sepoys who had closed to the fronk 
II — AA 
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Whon they arrived within reach of the canister shot, the firo 
and the execution became so extremely severe that it pievented 
a regular advance, and the Mahratta horse were encoiuaged to 
charge They came on, but were repulsed most heroically ; 
again they lalhed, and assumed so menaomg a position that 
(General Lake ordered the British cavalry to charge m turn This 
service was gallantly performed by the 20th dragoons ^ who dashed 
through both lines of the enemy’s mfantry, wheeled round upon 
their cavahy, killed many of the latter, drove them from the field, 
and turnmg round, fell upon the rear of then’ second line That 
Ime was by this tune hotly engaged with the British mfantiy, 
which having taken advantage of the gallant charge of their 
cavahy had rushed forward on the gims, taken possession of them, 
and driven the first Ime back on the second The whole of the 
British tioops had now come up and 3 omed in the attack , but 
the hardy veterans of De Boigne, deter mmed to die where they 
could not oonquei, fought on with brave though unavailmg 
obstinacy , and exceptuig about two thousand who were broken, 
suiiounded and made piisoners, they fell with their aims in them 
hands ' Few if any of those men weie natives of Maharashtra , 
they were chiefly from Oude, Rohilcimd and the Dooab, for except 
Sivajee’s Maivulees, and men trained in the ranks of the Bombay 
Sepoys,^ the native Mahi'attas have never made good infantry “ 

‘ When forming for the charge on the flank of the mfantiy, the 
76th, with the same spirit which distinguished the 74th at the battle 
of Assays, gave them three cheers. 

" The men of this description are remarkably quiet and sober, 
patient under privation, and good soldiers , they used to be moie apt 
to desert than any other men, but that was probably owing to cir- 
cumstances no longer m existence. 

•* [This assertion requires qualification in the light of the record 
of the MarStha regiments dunng the Great War (1914-18) When 
war bioke out, leoruiting for the Bombay regiments was confined to 
the Deccan and Konkam MarathSs, who are members of the great 
agiicultural Kunbi class, and to the Deccan Muhammadans. Though 
the Deccan Maiatha came forward m smallei numbers to join the 
army and showed towaids reoruitmg a much less maitial spirit than 
the Konkam Marathd from Kolaba, Bntnogiii and Savantvadi Dis- 
tiicts, still he fought with as much courage and credit as the Konkam 
Maiatha in East Africa, Mesopotamia, Palestme and Fiance, The 
Konkam Maiatha on the other hand came forward freely to eidist 
for the sake of the Maratha name, and the honour of the regiments 
with which his ancestors were associated, British officers who com- 
manded them have borne testimony to the unvarymg steadmess and 
courage with which the Marathas proper from the Deccan and Konkan 
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The victory of Laswaree cost the English army 824 men in 
killed and wounded, but it completed tile ovei thi ow of tlie biigades 
of De Boigne and Perron, and placed Agra and Delhi, with all 
Sindia s districts north of the Chumbul, m the power of the Biitish 
Goveinment ^ 

While success thus attended the British arms m Maliarashtra 

folight and faced the hardships of campaignmg The fact that 
Deccan Maiathas were disposed to jom the forces less eagerly than 
their Konkam caste-fellows is probably due partly to economic causes 
and partly to the fact that for many years prioi to the outbreak of 
war in 1914, some Bombay legiments were recrmted almost entirely 
outside the Bombay Piesidency Yet, though there had been no 
waifare affecting the Marathas for ovei a centuiy, and the small 
numbers of them in the regulai army had been very seldom employed 
on active service, the Maratha regiments served with credit on every 
occasion, and many of their young recrmts fought as gallantly at the 
end of the Mesopotamian campaign as the older soldiers had done 
at the battles of Shaiba and Kut 

In Swap’s time the Marathas, as a fighting class, included many 
who weie not Maiathas hy race, but who were bound together by the 
bond of countiy and language Tlie Hetkaiis, for example, were 
Bandharis , many of the Mavalis (Mawulees) were Kolis , the Mhars 
claim to have fought in his armies , the Manga frequently gariisoned 
his forts , the pait played by Fiabhus and Brahmans is well known. 
As the Maratha power spiead, its army tended to become more pro- 
fessional and less national, and the Marathi themselves became 
almost wholly cavalrymen Later still the Maratha infantry ivas 
composed chiefly of men from Hindustan, When the British Govern- 
ment m Bombay began to raise regular regiments, they lecruited 
various classes such as Pardeshis (i e men from Hindustan), Deccam 
and Konkam Maiathas, Deccam Musalmans, Mhars, Bandharis, Cham- 
bhais and even Bene-Israel (the Jews of the north Konkan) But 
later on, the prefeience of the nuhtary authorities for men from 
northern India and the growing caste feeling of the Maiathas proper 
led to the exclusion of these miscellaneous classes ; and although 
during the Great War a fresh efioit was made to recniit castes like the 
Rajputs of Gujarat, Kolis, Mhais, Berads and Bandhaiis, which met 
with no little success, yet the bulk of the regiments were filled with 
recruits from the Marathas proper, both of the Deccan and Konkan, 
who can certainly claim to be ‘ native Mahrattas,’ and who pioved 
themselves to be very good infantry. 

(Address by P R Cadell, O.S I , C.I.B (Indian Civd Seivice), at 
the Annual Meeting of the Anthropological Society, Bombay, Febiuary 
1919, on ‘ The military mstincts of the castes of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, as indicated by then share m fightmg and leoiuitment during 
the war ’)] 

1 [Sindia’s tioops, who weie known as the ‘Deccan Invmcibles,’ 
lost about 7,000 killed and 2,000 prisoners A medal to commemorate 
the victory was struck in London in 1851, and presented to the sur- 
vivors. (Sleeman’s Hambies, &o , ed. V. A. Smith (1915), p. lOfa n )] 
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and in Hindoostan, a force commanded by LieutentUit-Colonel 
Haxcourt mvaded Kuttack Mamkpatam was taken possession 
of without resistance on the 14th September. The Bramins of 
the temple of Jaggemaut placed it under the protection of the 
British C-iovemment, and the town of Kuttack was surrendered 
on the 10th October. A detachment under Captam Morgan 
occupied BaUasore on the 21st September, and took Soorrung on 
the 3d October The storm of the fort of Barabuttee on the 
14th October, by the troops under Colonel Harcourt, completed 
the conquest of the provmce of Kuttack. 

The conquest of Bundelcund was effected with equal celerity. 
In regard to this provmce, a new arrangement had been made 
with the Peishwa m tlie month of August, by which the gi eater 
part of his rights m it was ceded to the English Company m lieu 
of Savanoor and Benkapoor, m the southern Mahratta country, 
and Oolpar ^ m the neighbourhood of Suiat , aU of which were 
included m the cessions made by the treaty of Bassem, and yielded 
an annual revenue of rupees 19 lacks and 16 thousand The 
nominal levenue of Bimdelcund was 36.16,000 rupees, but the 
state of the countiy rendered the first-mentioned cessions of much 
greater value to the Peishwa , whilst to the British, Bundelcund 
fiom its situation m the neighbourhood of the position on the 
Jumna, and their means of lendermg its revenues available, was 
extremely important. The British Government, m consideiation 
of the advantages tlius derived, agreed to mamtam a body of 
5,000 Mahiatta horse durmg the contmuance of the war, and to 
keep a legunent of cavalry m addition to the 6,000 infantry, on the 
peimanent establishment of the Poona subsidiary force , whilst 
from the Peishwa, instead of 6,000 infantiy and 10,000 hoise, only 
half of that number was to be required. This arrangement was 
afterwards regularly recognised, and the treaty diawn up m con- 
sequence of it, under date 16th December, 1803, was termed 
supplemental articles to the treaty of Bassem 

>■ [The annexation of Katak (Kuttack or Cuttack) joined the tern- 
tones of Bengal and Madras. Full particulars of the campaign will 
be found in Majoi W Thom’s Memoir of the War m India conducted 
hy General Lord Lake and Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley, Ao , 
London, 1818 The cession of Cuttack was included m the articles 
of the Treaty of Deogaon (December 30, 1803 )] 

2 [Olpad (Oolpar) is now the headquarters of the Olpad taluha, 
occupymg the north-western portion of the Surat District. (B G , u. 
267 f. ; I.G. Bom., 1909, i. 340.)] 
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The Gosaeen Himmut Buhadur had tendered Ins services to 
the British Government, to assist them in the conquest of Bundel- 
cund , and his offer bemg now accepted, he joined the British 
detachment under Jjieiitenant-Colonel Powell on the 16th Septem- 
ber, with a lai’ge body of troops. Colonel Poivell had crossed the 
Jumna ten days before. The united forces, after reducing various 
forts, crossed the river Cane on the 10th Octobei On the 13th 
they found the army of Shumsher Buliadur drawn up to oppose 
them , but after a feeble resistance they gave way, fled acioss the 
river Betwah, and evacuated the province 

We now return to the contendmg armies m the Deccan 
As soon as the confederates found that General Wellesley had 
not passed the Ghaut, but was moving south towards Aurung- 
abad, and that Colonel Stevenson had marched agamst Burhan- 
poor, they made preparations for followmg and inteiruptmg 
him in that object General Wellesley learnmg then 
(Oct. 19.) design immediately returned north, and descended the 
Ajmita Ghaut Smdia, on finding that General 
Wellesley had returned, halted, but Rughoojee Bhonslay, who 
had separated from his confederate, marched to the southward 
by the Unkye Tunkye pass General Wellesley, therefore, m 
order to protect the teriitoiy of the Nizam, reascended the Ajunta, 
and continued his route beyond Aurungabad, until he arrived m 
the neighbourhood of the camp of Rughoojee, who was so appre- 
hensive of a mght attack that he moved his camp five 
(Oct. 31.) times in less tlian forty-eight hours On the 31st, 
Rughoojee detached 5,000 hoise to cut off a convoy of 
14,000 bullock loads of giain, escorted bv three companies of 
Sepoj^s and a party of Mysore horse under Captain Baynes, who 
made a judicious and spurted defence at the village of Amber, 
and brought in the whole of his convoy safe with the exception 
of about two hundred bullocks After this event. General 
WeUeslejr, findmg that Rughoojee was inovuig towards his own 
territories, once more returned to the northward, and descended 
the Ghauts at Rajoora, for the purpose of supporting and covering 
Colonel Stevenson, whom he had ordered to form the siege of 
Gawelgurh. 

Previously to this period, several propositions for peace had 
been made to General Wellesley m Sindia’s name Ballajee 
Koonj’ur, the Peishwa’s most confidential agent, who, notwith- 
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standing the war, continued m Smdia’s camp, sent a letter fifteen 
days after the battle of Assaye, requesting that one of the British 
and one of the Nizam’s oflaoers should be sent to Smdia’s camp 
to settle terms of pacification ; but as he was not an accredited 
agent, and as the appearance of a British officer m Smdia’s camp 
would have enabled the Mahrattas to represent the British nation 
as supplicants for peace. General Wellesley refused compliance, 
but expressed his readmess to receive any envoy the confederates 
might depute. Another commumcation was opened through 
Appa Dessaye Nepankur, who was servmg with the Peishwa’s 
contingent, and the result was that Jeswunt Rao Ghoropuray, 
accompanied by a Bramin named Naroo Pimt, arrived m General 
Wellesley’s camp, on the part of Smdia, for the purpose of negoti- 
atmg, but as they also were unprovided with credentials. General 
AVellesley refused to treat until they should obtam them from 
Smdia That chief, m the meantime, sent a letter, disavowing 
Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray’s mission ; but, notwithstandmg this 
disavowal. General Wellesley was convmced, from a letter ad- 
dressed by Smdia to Appa Dessaye, that Ghorepuray had been 
deputed, and therefore permitted him to remam m his camp 
until a reply to his fli-st reference should be received A few 
hours after the mterview m question, powers airived for consti- 
tuting Ghorepuray and his compamon the envoys of Smdia, 
but they were essentially defective, as they did not enable the 
envoys to cede any portion of territory as compensation to the 
British Government and its alhes, which was required as the 
basis of the pacification. Until this authority could be obtamed, 
Ghorepuray solicited a cessation of arms for both the confederates 
It was granted to Smdia on the 23d November, on condition 
that he should occupy a position twenty kos east of Elichpoor, 
and forage still further to the eastward ; but it was refused to 
Rughoojee Bhonslay, because he had sent no envoy nor expressed 
any desue for peace. 

The conditions, however, on which General Wellesley agreed 
to a suspension of hostihties, were not observed by Smdia , Rug- 
hoojee Bhonslay’s army was encamped at Argaom,’^ near Gawel- 
gmh, under his brother Venkajee Munya Bappoo, and Smdia’s 
cavah’y were at Sersowly, withm about five miles of him. 

‘ [Argaon (Argaom) is m the Akola Distnct of Berar. (/ G„ vi. 1.)] 
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Venkajee, besides cavalry, had the whole of his brother’s infantry 
and a considerable number of guns The wukeels of Smdia 
urgently dissuaded the British commander from attackmg 
Venkajee General Wellesley told them repeatedly that there 
was no armistice with Rughoojee Bhonslay, and none with Smdia, 
until he complied with the terms of the agreement Colonel 
Stevenson was by this tune witlim a short distanee of the con- 
federates, and on the 28th November halted, to enable General 
Wellesley to eo-operate m the expected battle The confederates 
decamped fiom the position they had occupied, when the iimted 
Bntisli divisions moved towards them on the ensuing day As 
General Wellesley approached his mtended ground 
291 encampment, a few of the enemy’s skirmishers ap- 
*' peered m front, and were opposed by the Mysore horse. 
General Wellesley, not mtendmg to pursue them, was, after a 
long march, about to pitch liis tents, when the Mahratta cavalry 
appeared m greater force, and it became necessary to support 
the Mysore horse with the picquets General Wellesley, movmg 
out at the head of the latter, descried the army of the confederates 
drawn up m line on an extensive plain m front of the village of 
Ai-gaom Though late m the day, he immediately advanced to 
the attack, and marched on in column untd near the enemy, 
when he formed his army into two Imes, the mfantry m the first, 
and the cavalry m the second Some confusion ensued in formmg 
the lines, when the Mahiatta guns first opened upon them, but 
when formed, the whole moved on with steadiness and order A 
body of about five hmidred mfantiy, supposed to have been Per- 
sians, m the service of the confederates, rushed upon the 74th 
and 78tli ith desperation, and were destroyed to a man Smdia’s 
cavalry imder Gopaul Bao Bhow charged the 1st battalion, 
6th regiment of Madras Sepoys , but they were repulsed, and them 
commander was wounded , on which the whole army retired m 
confusion, pm-sued by the British cavaliy and by the Mysore 
and Moghul horse In this action, the loss of the British was 
346 men m killed, wounded, and missmg , that of the Mahrattas 
IS nowhere stated, but was very consideiable 

(Dec. 5.) — The Biitish aimy next invested Gawelgm-h ^ The 


1 [Gawllgarh is a lull-fort in the Satpuras, situated in Amraoti 
District, Berar, and stands 3,595 feet high It was built by Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani m 1425-8, and was afterwards a stronghold of the 
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principal operations were earned on by Colonel Stevenson’s 
division on the north face, where the troops went through un- 
common labour and fatigue m carrymg the guns and stores 
to the pomt of attack The outer fort, having been breached 
by the 14th, was stormed on the ensuing mommg , the 
inner fort was escaladed by the light company of the 
94th headed by Captam Campbell, who immediately 
opened the gate and admitted the rest of the troops 

In the meanwhile negotiations had been gomg forward at 
intervals for upwaids of a fortnight Yeswunt Rao Ramchundur, 
the wukeel of Bughoojee Bhonslay, endeavouied to prove that 
his master was not the aggressor m the war , that the Peishwa 
had concluded a treaty contrary to the usage of the Maliratta 
state, without consultmg the chiefs of the empire , that his master 
had not quitted his own territory, nor moved towaids Sindia’s 
with any hostile design against the British Government, but had 
gone with his army to mediate between Sindia and Holkar ; 
that Holkar was strong and Smdia was weak, and that the latter 
would have been overpowered without his master’s assistance. 
General Wellesley represented the fact of his havmg assembled 
an army on the frontier of an ally of Bntam, and having, in 
conjunction with Smdia, refused to withdraw , he denied the right 
of the Mahratta chiefs to be consulted by the Peishwa before he 
could make a treaty ; and m regard to mterfering between Smdia 
and Holkar on account of the weakness of the former, admitting 


Imadshahl dynasty Repaired m 1577 by Miirtaza Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar, it was captured m 1597-8 by the Muglials In the 
second Maratha War it was held by Beni Singh for BaghujI Bhosle, 
and was stormed by General WeUesley on December 15, 1803 The 
fort was dismantled m 1853 Among the loot taken at Gawllgarh was 
a silver image of the god BalajI ( Vithoba) and his two wives, w Inch is 
said to have belonged to Baghuji Bhosle. It was eventually pur- 
chased by Edward Moor, and is depicted on Plate 12 of the origmal 
edition (1810) of his Hindu Pantheon Another p.ize, seized at the 
same time, was a silver throne for various gods, which was carried 
to Poona and purchased by the Peshwa for 40,000 rupees (Moor, 
ibid , p 33 ) The Delhi gate of the fort has two bas-reliefs of a double- 
headed eagle holding an elephant m its beak and claws This is the 
famous Ganda hherunda, the emblem of the Vijayanagar Empire, and 
IS evidence that the gate was built by Fath-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk, who, 
accordmg to Finshta, was a Vijayanagar Brahman captured m his 
youth and brought up as a Muhammodan Imad-ul-Mulk was viceroy 
of the provmce under Mahmud Shah BahmanT, and became mdependent 
in 1490. He repaired the fort m 1488. [1,0., xu 193-4,)) 
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the fact to have been so, it was, General Wellesley observed, 
an extiaordinary mode of strengthenmg Smdia and weakening 
HoUcar, to transfer to the latter all the territories of the Holkar 
family. In short, after a long argument as to the merits of the 
war, and a still longer discussion respeotmg the terms of the 
pacifieation, it was finally agreed on the 17th Deo 


(Dec. 

17 .) 


that Rughoojee Bhonslay, Sena Sahib Soobeh, should 
cede to the British Government and its allies the provmce 
of Kuttaok, mcludmg Ballasore , and the whole of his territory 
and shares of revenue to the westward of the river Wurda, and 
south of the hdls on which stand Nurnalla and Gawelgurh. The 
forts of Nurnalla and Gawelgurh remained m Rughoojee Bhon- 
slay’s possession, together with districts lymg south of those 
forts, valued at four lacks of rupees All claims on the Nizam, 
mcludmg of course Choutli, Ghasdana, &c were renounced , 
all differences between the Nizam, the Peishwa, and the Sena 
Sahib Soobeh were to be arbitrated by the British Government ; 
and no European or American of a nation at war with the English, 
or any British subject, was to be entertauied without the consent 
of the British Government Such was the substance of the prin- 
cipal articles of the treaty of Deogaom Accredited mmisters, 
from each of the contractmg parties, were to reside at the court 
of the other , and the Honourable M Elphmstone, at that time 
Persian mterpretei on the staff of Geneial Wellesley’s army, 
was appomted to act as Resident at Nagpoor 

The negotiations with Smdia were not so promptly termmated, 
Doulut Rao endeavoured by every means to avoid makmg the 
cessions, which the Biitish Government demanded as the basis 
of a pacification , and it was not until assured that his compliance 
was the only means of averting the entire conquest of 
30 )" territories, that he at length assented. The treaty 
' was concluded at Surjee Anjengaom on the 30th 
December, and Smdia ceded to the British Government and its 
allies his teiritory between the Jumna and Ganges, and aU 
situated to the noithward of the Rajpoot prmcipahties of Jeypoor, 
Joudpoor, and Gohud , but the territoiy lymg between Jeypoor 
and Joudpoor and to the southward of the former place was 
reserved. The forts of Ahmednugur and Baroach, with their 
districts , his possessions between the Ajunta Ghaut and the 
Godavery, and all claims on the Emperor of the Moghuls, the 
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British Government or its allies, the Peishwa, the Nizam, and 
the Gaekwar, were renounced by Smdia he also gave up all 
claims upon such Rajas or Jagheerdars as might have become 
ajliM of the British Government durmg the war, and declared 
them mdependent of his authority Smdia entered into the 
same agreement m regard to Europeans and Americans, and 
to Residents at the courts, as had been admitted by Rughoojee 
Bhonslay Major Malcolm was appointed to act as Resident m 
his camp The city of Burhanpoor, the forts of Asseergurh, 
Pawungurh and Dohud, with their dependent districts, con- 
quered by the British Government durmg the war, were restored 
to Smdia The enams granted to Mahadajee Smdia by the Em- 
peror, namely, the districts of Dholpoor-Baree and Raj-keirah, 
situated to the northward of the prescribed limits, and certain 
Jagheers belongmg to the family or to immediate dependants 
of Smdia were restored; and the British Government likewise 
promised Jagheers, or pensions m lieu of them, amounting to 
fifteen lacks of rupees annually, to some other persons m Smdia’s 
service All enam villages, lands, or Wutun, obtamed by Smdia 
and his predecessors withm the territories ceded, were to be 
restored to him and to the respective owners , but no troops were 
permitted to be kept m such places, either to the north or south 
of Smdia’s own territory Finally the British Government left 
it m the option of Smdia to become a paity to the defensive 
alliance, oSermg him a subsidiary force, payable from the revenues 
of the territories aheady ceded, whether furnished or not In 
oonfoimity with this article m the treaty of Surjee Anjengaom, 
a new treaty was afterwards concluded with Smdia at Bm-hanpoor 
on the 27th February, 1804, by Major Malcolm, empowered for 
that purpose by General Wellesley Smdia then agreed to become 
a party to the defensive alliance, and a subsidiaiy force of six 
thousand infantry, with their artillery, was to be stationed near 
his boundary, but w'lthm the British teiritory 

Of the conquests thus gamed from the confederates, by sub- 
sequent partition treaties between the British Government and 
its allies the Nizam and the Peishwa, the provmce of Kuttaok 
mcludmg Balasoie, the pergunna and fort of Baroach, the districts 
conquered from Smdia north of the Rajpoot states, the teriitory 
along the bank of the Jumna, and between that rivei and the 
Ganges, were assigned to the British Government The whole 
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tract west of the Wurda, eastward of the Peishwa’s frontier, 
and southward of the range of hills on which stand Numalla and 
Gawelgurh, down as far as the Godavery, was made over to the 
Nizam, The Peishwa having failed to afford the aid which was 
in his power, and havmg m other respects profited largely by the 
war, the fort and district of Ahmednugm' was the only portion 
reserved as his share of the conquests 

The prmces and chiefs who, by treaties with General Lake, had 
become the allies of the British Government, were the Rajas of 
Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Boondee, and Macherry , the Jhat Raja of 
Bhiirtpoor, the Rana of Gohud, and the Maliratta officer Ambajee 
Inglia The agreements with the Rajpoots and the Raja of Bhurt- 
poor specify the guarantee of their territory agamst external 
enemies, an exemption from tribute, and the aid of their forces m 
the event of any mvasion of the country lately conquered by the 
British , Europeans not to be received mto their service without the 
consent of the British Government With respect to the Rana of 
Gohud and Ambajee Inglia, with whom treaties were also made, it 
will be recollected that Mahadajee Smdia conquered the Gohud 
territory in 1784, and smce that period it had been held by that 
ohieftam and his successor Ambajee Ingha, whom we have 
seen appointed successor to Perron, was Mamhtdar of the provmce 
of Gohud, and after seeing the rapid conquest of Hmdoostan, 
revolted, or pretended to revolt, against his master, and joined 
the English, from whom he obtamed by treaty a share of the 
province of Gohud, which was divided between him and the 
Rana, with the exception of the fort of Gwalior, ceded by the 
Rana to the English The treaties with the Rana of Gohud 
and Ambajee Inglia were similar to those concluded with the 
Rajpoots , exc^epting that the Rana of Gohud agreed to sub- 
sidize three battalions of Sepojrs, paymg for them at the rate of 
76,000 lupees a month. But these two treaties last mentioned 
afterwards became null and void, for reasons which the progress 
of our narrative will explam ^ 

1 The above chapter is on the authority of English Records. The 
Marqms Wellesley’s Narrative Oral information, Mahratta Letters 
and MSS, , and Major Thom’s Memoir. 
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A.D. 1804. 

A.D. 1804. — The rapidity of the conquests and the speedy 
termination of the war surprised all India, and it was naturally 
supposed that the astonishmg success of the British arms would 
have deterred any power, however munioally disposed, from 
evmemg a spmt of hostility at such a moment ; but the conduct 
of Asiatics IS frequently so capricious that it cannot be foreseen 
by any reasonable estimate of then real mterests 

Family rivalry, next to disputes concernmg hereditary rights, 
IS always uppermost in the mmd of a Mahratta Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, notwithstandmg the great sacrifices made by Smdia to 
induce him to jom the confederacy, could not believe that his 
rival could forget the defeat and disgrace he had so lately sufiiered ; 
and he concluded that, m the event of success against the British 
power, Sindia’s first object, after re-establishmg his influence 
at Poona, would be a war of extermination agamst hunself On 
the other hand, if the tide should turn agamst the confederates, 
he imagmed, after the power of Sindia had been reduced to the 
level of his own, he might not only mterpose with safety, but 
attain a consequence so much the greater, as it would be manifest 
m the event of ultimate success that it had mainly depended 
on his exertions Like all the Holkar family, he was a great 
advocate for the predatory system of warfare, and conceived that 
it would have been better for the confederates, if they had care- 
fully reserved their mfantry and guns under the protection of 
forts, avoided an action, devastated the Company’s provmces, 
and acted with vigour upon General Wellesley’s supplies 

Holkar, durmg the progress of hostihties, remamed m Malwa, 
levymg enormous contributions ^ from friend and foe, and could 

^ Sir John Malcolm mentions his having exacted a crore of rupees 
from the city of Mundissore alone. [Mandasdr m Malwa is now in 
Sindia’s dommions (7 Q , xvu. 150 )] 
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fioarcely credit the accounts he received of the rapid victories 
of the Enghsh When too late, he began to carry his designs into 
execution, and moved up towards the Jeypoor teiritory, for the 
purpose of negotiating for aid fiom the Rajpoots, the Raja of 
Bhurtpoor, the Rohdlas, and the Seiks He likewise dispatched 
an envoy to Smdia, recommending him to break the treaty and 
renew the war , but that chieftam was, or pretended to be at 
the moment, so exasperated agamst him, that he immediately 
communicated the fact to the British authority. Some of his 
mmisters, especially his father-m-law, Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, had 
more confidence m Holkar, and advised Smdia, notwithstandmg 
the communication to the British Resident, to dispatch a wukeel 
to the camp of Jeswunt Rao, for the purpose, as they gave out, 
of ascertammg his designs , but m reality to leave open the door 
of reconciliation, m case the project of Holkar, m whose wisdom 
and fortune aU the Mahrattas began to have great confidence, 
should prove worthy of regard. 

The prmcipal part of the British armies m the Deccan, after 
the termmation of hostilities, retired to the southward, and two 
considerable divisions were stationed, the one at Jafieirabad to 
ensure the tranquillity of the coimtiy and its occupation by the 
Nizam, and the other at Poona with the Peishwa, whose territory 
was a good deal molested by plimdermg msui’gents and free- 
booters, which IS usually the case m India after the close of a war. 

The army m Hmdoostan imder Genezsl Lake was still in the 
field to watch the motions of Holkar, whose menacmg position, 
as well as the tone of his language, the general report of his hostile 
mtentions,. and his havmg put to death three officera,^ Biitish 
subjects, who wished, m consequence of these reports, to take 
advantage of the Governor-General’s proclamation and retire 
from his service, afforded strong mdications of an approachmg 
rupture Superadded to these were the machmations already 
mentioned, which were ascertained from his mtercepted corre- 
spondence , but it was scarcely credible that he could mtend 
nskmg a war , and General Lake believed to the last that affairs 
with HoUiai would be amicably adjusted. In Holkai’s letters 
to General Lalie, as is frequently the case when msolence is de- 
signed on the part of a Mahratta, it is difficult to discover whether 

^ [They were Vickers, Dodd and Ryan, (See footnote on page 316, 
ante,)] 
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friendly profession, arrogance or humility predommates In his 
first letter, professmg that he had no mtention of saymg anythmg 
improper, he requested General Lake to retire towards Agra, 
‘ as his near approach to his victorious army appeared likely 
to produce unpleasant cucumstances ’ In his next, he declares 
that from him tlie general shall never have any other language 
than that of friendship , ‘ but if anythmg contrary to friendship 
shall appear from you, then I am helpless ’ At length it became 
absolutely necessary to ascertam the designs of Holkar, and 
the Governor- General diiected Geneial Lake to intimate to him 
the necessity of withdrawmg his troops fiom the frontier of the 
alhes of the Biitish Government Whatever claims might be 
urged by the Holkar family agauist the Rajpoots and others, 
such claims, he was told, could not be consideied to lest in 
hun , but the British Government was wilhng, with the consent 
of the Peishwa, to arbitrate the existmg diffeience between 
him and his brother Khassee Rao, on prmoiples of equity and 
justice : Jeswunt Rao was also mvited to send wukeels to the 
British camp To these proposals Holkar replied by promismg 
to withdi'aw his tioops , and m the middle of March sent 
wukeels to Geneial Lake’s camp at Ramgmh These persons 
produced a letter from Holkar, m which, after many friendly 
professions, he recommends the general to consent to the propo- 
sitions they would offer, otherwise, ‘ his countiy and his property 
weie on the saddle of his horse , to whatever side the rems of his 
biave warriors should be turned, the whole of the country m that 
, direction should come mto his possession ’ The wukeels 
18 ) ” submitted the foUowmg propositions 1st ‘ That 
Holkar should be pemutted to coUect Chouth, agreeably 
to the custom of his ancestoi's 2d That the ancient posses- 
sions formerly held by the family, such as Etaweh, &c. , twelve 
districts between the Ganges and Jumna, and a district m Bun- 
delcimd should be ceded to him 3d That the country of 
Humana, which was formerly m the possession of the family, 
should be given to hun 4th That the coimtry then m his pos- 
session should be guaranteed, and a treaty should be concluded 
with hun on the same teims as that with Smdia ’ These demands 
were altogether extravagant, and were treated as such by Genei al 
Lake Most of these countries mentioned m the second and tlurd 
propositions had been conqueied fiom Smdia ; Etaweh had not 
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been in the possession of the ilalirattas since their garrisons were 
driven out by Shujah-ud-doulah, after the lecall of the Peishwa’s 
general, Visajee Kishen, in 1773, and had been ceded in 1801 
by the Nabob of Oude to the East India Company The ivukeels 
proceeded, m a high stram of menace, to exaggerate the power 
of Holkar and the value of the connexions, hostile to the British 
Goveimiient, which he had foimed General Lake rephed, ‘ that 
it was not customary with the English to boast of their power, 
but that Holkar would find, m the event of a ruptm’e, that he had 
much ovei valued liis oivn General Lake also took occasion to 
mention to the wukeels that their piopositions and then language 
were so much at variance witli the tenoi of Holkar’ s letters, that 
no judgement could be formed of his leal wishes and mtentions. 
On the ensumg day the wukeels attended to leoeive a leply to 
the letter they had brought horn Holkai, when they solicited 
a giant of some country, or an annual sum m lieu of an mciease 
of covuitiy, and asked whether or not Holkai was to be allowed 
to collect the oustoniarj’’ tribute from the states of Oudepoor 
and Kotah To all which Oeneial Lake meiely replied that 
Holkar must fii-st evmce his fiieiidly intentions by returnmg 
uito his onu country, befoie the Biitish Government could be 
enabled to enter upon a discussion of any clamis 

Five 01 SIX weeks befoie the dispatch of these ivukeels to 
General Lake, Jeswunt Bao Holkar had addressed a letter to 
Geneial Wellesley, m winch he demanded from hun certain 
distiicts claimed by his family m the Deccan, as the condition of 
peace, and concluded m a stiam of the most vamiting menace, 
m case, by non-compliance, it should be rendeied necessaiy to 
lesoit to wai 

In the begmnmg of April Holkar lepaued on pretence of 
devotion to Ajunere, beloiigmg to Smdia, where he levied con- 
tiibutions, and made an unsuccessful attempt to possess himself 
of the fort , but he justified these acts to Smdia’s wukeel as neees- 
saiy to enable him to piosecute a war mvolvmg the mdependence 
of the Mahrattas A gi-eat poition of Ins army remamed on 
the fioiitiei of the Jeypoor teiiitory, wheie they commenced 
plundering 

In the meanw'hile the Governor-General havmg been made 
acquamted with Holkar’s demands, and apprehendmg many evils 
from contmmng to temporize, issued orders to General Lake 
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and General Wellesley to attack Holkar’s troops and possessions 
m every direction, declaring at the same time that it was 
not his mtention to retain HoUcar’s territories for 

(April the British Government, but to divide them amongst 
its alhes. 

General Wellesley was at this period at Bombay,^ and m conse- 
quence of a famme m the Deccan,® from a deficiency of ram, 
superadded to the devastations occasioned by the moving armies 
and plundeimg bands, by which that country had been for years 
mfested, it was apprehended that it would be impracticable to 
act agamst Holkar’s possessions m that quarter until the fall 
of the rams ; hut General Wellesley directed Colonel Murray to 
assail them from Guzerat, and to advance upon his capital m 
Malwa Smdia, who was informed of these particulars, professed 

® [General Wellesley was m Bombay from March to May 1804, 
and hved m a house called Surrey Cottage, about half-way up the now 
non-existent eastern brow of Malabar Hill This portion of the hill 
was out away to provide fillmg for the Back Boy reclamation (1860-0). 
The hall of the house commanded a fine view of Back Bay, a portion 
of Girgaum and the Esplanade. The stables of the house stood 
close to the modem Siri Road (B G O , u 132-3 n )] 

* [Holkar’s aimy on its march to Poona had laid waste the whole 
countryside The Fmdaris followed m its wake and reduced the 
Deccan and Carnatic to such depths of misery and want that cows, 
bufialoes and even human beings are said to have been devoured 
by the starvmg peasantry The pnce of grain stood at IJ lb per 
rupee, and notwithstandiag the activity of private charity, and 
importations of gram and hberal remissions of revenue by the Feshwa’s 
government, contmuous hordes of staivmg emigiants poured mto the 
Konkan and Gujarat, leaving a trail of dead and dymg behmd them. 
The failure of the late rams of 1803 accentuated the calamity wrought 
by human agency , the nver at Foona was black with putrescent 
corpses, and hunger, hand m hand with cholera, left numerous 
villages permanently desolate. Among those who endeavoured with 
some success to mitigate the prevailmg misery were Lady Mackintosh 
in Bombay, who collected £4,000 for rehef, and General Wellesley, 
who improvised relief works and free doles for the people of Ahmad- 
nagar. The part played by the Bombay Government durmg this 
orisis IS described by Forbes (Oriental Memovrs, iv. 291-5), who 
quotes the fine address dehvered by Sir James Mackmtosh, Recorder 
of Bombay, to the Grand Jury m 1804. ‘ I am sure,’ he said, ‘ that 

I considerably understate the facts in saying that the British Govern- 
ment m this island has saved the lives of 100,000 persons, and, what 
is more important, that it has prevented the greater part of the 
misery through which they must have passed before they fomid refuge 
in death, besides the misery of all those who loved them or who depended 
on their care ’ {B C G , n 133-5 )] 
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his readiness to act m cordial co-operation for the reduction of 
JesTVunt Rao 

(April 18.) — On the 18th April General Lake sent forward a 
detacliment of three native battalions under Colonel Monson to 
Jevpoor, on which Holkar began to retire rapidly to 
23 ) southward Parties of irregular horse under Euro- 

pean offlceis followed his inarch to watch his motions 
and harass his troops Holkar having halted for two days, 
Gencial Lake advanced upon him preceded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hoiison’s detacliment, but Holkar renewed his flight and 
contmued his loute until he had. gained his own frontier, and 
crossed the Chumbul Durmg his retreat he made an attempt 
to lenew the negotiation which was declared inadmissible He 
was followed by the irregular horse and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monson, covered by General Lake’s army, from which a detach- 
inent undei Lieutenant-Colonel Don gallantly stormed 
16 ) took the fort of Tonk-Rampoorali by blowmg open 

' the gate 

The news of this flrst success m the war against Holkar was 
shortly afteiwards followed by mtelhgeuce of a difleient descrip- 
tion fioia the piomioe of Buiidelcimd, where the refractory chiefs 
m that strong oomitry occupied the troops for a considerable 
period after its tiansfer to the British Government Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fawcett, the officer m command, had detached seven 
companies of Sepoys, with some artillery, for the purpose of 
reduemg a small fort IVhiLst operations agamst it were in 
progress, the KiUidar sent out an offer to surrender on the en- 
suuig inoinmg on condition that the firing should cease The 
proposal beuig accepted, the Kilhdar apprised Holkar s general, 
Umeei Klian, of the cucmnstances, and mvited him to send a 
detachment and fall by suipn.se on the British troops In this 
scheme they were partially successful , the horse approached the 
batteiy befoie they weie discovered, and two compames of 
Sepoys with fifty artillery-men, their officers and guns were 
completely cut off. The remainmg five companies, under Cap- 
tam 81111 th '.uppoited by their only remainmg gun, effected their 
retreat to the headquartcra of Lieutenant-Colonel Fawcett. 
Umeei Ivliaii, encouraged hy this success, made an attack on 
Ealpee and attempted to pass the Jumna, for the purpose of 
plundermg the Dooab, but he was checked by two companies of 
II — BB 
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Sepoys stationed on the bank, and was shortly afterwards attacked 
and routed by a party of horse, and <a battalion of infantry 
which had been received mto the British pay from the service of 
Ambajee Ingha Umeer Khan, however, contmued to act for 
some tune on the side of Bundelcund, where the numerous 
refractory Zumeendars facilitated the means of predatory 
warfare. 

In the meantime, as the rams approached, and the troops in 
Guzerat, m concert with those of Smdia, were supposed best 
capable of actmg with advantage against Holkar’s possessions 
durmg that season. General Lake, after the eapture of Tonk- 
Rampooiah, returned with the mam army mto cantonment, 
leavmg Lieutenant-Colonel Monson to keep Holkar m check, 
with five battalions of Sepoys and about three thousand u-regular 
horse ; the latter divided mto two bodies, the one under Bappoo- 
jee Smdia m the service of Doulut Rao, and the other under 
Lieutenant Lucan. After the letmn of General Lake, Monson, 
mtendmg to co-operate with Colonel Muriay from Guzerat, 
entered Holkar’s teriitory by the Mokundra pass,i and a detach- 
ment from his division took the hill-fort of Hmglaisgurh by esca- 
lade. Without efficient means of supply, he contmued his route 
towards the Chumbul until the 7th July, when he received mfor- 
mation that Holkar was crossmg that river to attack him with the 
whole of his army, mcludmg his infantry and guns Monson, 
who shortly after his appomtment to his present command was 
nommated to the temporary rank of brigadier-general by the 
British commander-m-chief, at first advanced with the mtention 
of meetmg the enemy, and of takmg advantage of their piobable 
confusion m crossmg the river But staggered by a report that 
Colonel Mm’ray mtended to fall back on Guzerat, he began to 
refieot that he had only two days’ gram for the supply of his camp, 
and that several detachments might be expected to jom him ; 
he therefore determmed to retire to the Mokundra pass A 
prompt and spirited attack on Mahrattas has always succeeded 
indecision on the part of their enemy encourages them to fight 
when they would otherwise only thmk of escape, and a prolonged 

^ [This IS the Mukund Lara Pass m Rajputana, thirty miles to the 
south of Kotah ^ The name signifies ‘ the pass ’ (Persian ‘ dara ’) of ‘ the 
deliverer ’ (Mukunda, i e. Vishnu-Krishna) Tod (Armais of Rajasthan) 
describes it m great detail.] 
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retreat before them, except m the single mstanoe of the British 
detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel Jacob Camac, has m- 
variably ended m disa&tei 

Havmg adopted the unf oi tunate alternative^ we have mentioned, 
Brigadier-Geneial Monson, on the 8th July, began his 
(July 8.) letieat by sending off his baggage and stores at four 
o’clock m the morning No enemy having appeared, 
the line of infantry followed at nme, and the irregular hoiso woie 
left on the gioimd, with orders to follow m half an hour and to 
send the earliest intelligence of Holkai s motions The division 
had letired about six kos, when mtelhgence was brought that the 
irregulai horse had been attacked and defeated, and that Lieu- 
tenant Lucan “ was taken piisoner This information, it may be 
here observed, w'as brought by Doulut Rao’s officer, Bappoojee 
Sindia,’ who a few da 3 's afteiwaids deserted to Holkai 
(July 9.) On the ensuing inornmg, however, Monson took post 
(JulylO.) m fiont of the Mokundia pass On the 10th the 
Mahratta cavaliy appealed, and next moining, their 
numbers havmg gieatly mci eased, Holkar sent a letter requirmg 
the surrender of the aims of the Biitish detachment The 
demand was of comse lejected , when Holkai, 
11 1 dividmg his cavalry mto thiee bodies, attacked the divi- 
sion m front and flanks, but after various unsuccessful 


attempts, he withdiew his troops m the evenmg, and encamped 


at the distance of two kos, ivhere, bemg joined by his inf anti y 


1 [General Wellesleys caustic comment was that Monson had 
‘ advanced without reason and retreated m the same manner ’ Thougli 
Monson advanced too fai fiom his base and committed manv military 
eriois. Ins mstiuctions from Lake were not precise , and it is right 
to add that Monson was an extiemely gallant officer, who had led the 
storming paity at Aligarh, and did good service even after his disastei. 
(O H / , p 602 ) For an account of the campaign fiom the Bajput 
side see Tod’s Animls o/ Bajaethan ] 

2 Lieut Lucan’s fate was never positively known He was supposed 
to have been poisoned, but tliLS I Iiave heard contiadicted on tolerably 
good native authority, which stated that he died of a bow'ol complaint 
The authoiity alluded to was Mohummud Khan Bungush, one of 
Holkar s officers, taken m icbellion by Colonel Wallace, m 1808 

“ [BapujI (Bappoojee) Sindia was described by Colonel Bioughloii, 
who met him in Smdia’s camp in August 1809, as ‘ a iaige, fat, vulgai- 
looking man, who talks and laughs a gieat deal, and has the leputu- 
tion of being the least scrupulous of all the chiefs of this unprincipled 
Durbar.’] 
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and guns, he intended, as was supposed, to renew the attack 
on the following morning Monson not deemmg his post tenable, 
and being apprehensive of having his retreat cut off, quitted his 
position, and m two marches, though harassed by the enemy 
and exposed to veiy heavy ram, reached Eotah ^ The 
121 Raja-Rana of Kotah, when the British troops appeared 
as fugitives, would neither admit them mto the town 
nor supply them with food - , Biigadier-General Monson was there- 
fore obliged to continue his route towards the Gaumuch ford on 
the Chumbul Although its distance from Kotah was only seven 
miles, the obstructions occasioned by the incessant 
(July lain, and the deep nature of the soil, prevented his 

13. ) reaching the expected ford until next mornmg, when it 
(July found impassable until the ensumg day On the 

14, ) 14th Monson was obhged to halt to enable the troops to 

piocure some gram • heavy ram continued throughout 
the night On the 16th he resumed his march, but the guns 
sank so deep m the mud that they could not be extricated The 
gram m the adjommg villages was exhausted — rotieat was now 
necessary to proouie subsistence , the ammunition was theiefore 
destroyed, and the guns were spiked and abandoned , but they 
were recommended to the care of the Raja of Boondee,® who. 


^ [The chiefs of Kotah in Bejputana belong, like the chiefs of Bundi, 
to the Kara sept of Chauhan Rajputs, and up till 1600 their history 
IS identical vith that of the Bundi rulers About 1342 Jet Singh, son 
of a chief of Bundi, took Kotah from the Bhils His descendants were 
ousted about 1530 by Rao Suraj Mai of Bundi Kotah commenced 
its existence as a separate and mdependent State about 1625, and 
was ruled by a long line of chiefs until 1761 when the Jaipui ruler 
attacked it The Jaipur forces were, however, defeated by the 
famous Znlirn Singh, who afterwards ruled Kotah as regent for more 
than hfty years In 1817 the State eame under British protection ; 
and in 1838 it was dismembered m order to allow of the formation of 
the separate Jhalawar State foi the benefit of Zahm Smgh’s descen- 
dants. (/ , XV 412-15) See note on page 463, post )] 

* Monson’s narrative as published by government The Raj-Rana, 
Zahm Sing, afteiwards denied his having refused them food, and 
said ho had offered them an asylum outside the walls , but allowing 
this last to have been tiue. Colonel Monson, by accepting such an 
equivocal suppoit, might have exposed his detachment to certain 
destruction betw’een two fires It is how'ever certain that Zahm 
Sing was fined ten lacks of rupees by Holkar, whilst the lattei lay in 
the neighbourhood of Kotah 

“ [Tlie Bundi State lies in the south-east of Rajputana,and is bounded 
on the noith by the Jaipur and Tonk States, on the west by Udaipur 
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although he could not save the guns, had the courage to maintain, 
his engagements with the English mthe face of tlie host of HoUtar. 

On the 17th the troops reached the Chuinbelee rnuilet 
which was not fordable, but Monson, on the ensuing 
dav, seat Ins artillerj--men across on elephants, with 
orders to proceed to the tort of Bampoorah Jfeailv ten days 
elapsed before the whole of the troops, some on elephants, some 
on rafts, and some by being sent to a ford farther down, could 
cross tlus inmlet, so greatly was it swollen Durmg tliat time 
they sustamed much privation , m diSerent situations, they re- 
pulsed several persevering attaeks which were made upon them 
by Holkar s eavaliy, and a detachment of flank eompames 
under Captam O Donell beat up the camp of a large 
81 ) enemy on the evening of the 21st July 

with great spirit and success. Many of the men were 
drowned m crossing the Chumbulee , but the most trjmg to the 
poor Sepoys of aU tliat they endured was the loss of many of their 
wives and cluldi’en, who bemg in some instances necessarily left 
on the opposite bank till the last, were, m this helpless and un- 
protected state, m view and withm hearmg of their husbands, 
barbarous^ massacred b> Bheels from the neighbourmg lulls, 
who were m the mterests of Holkai 
By the 29th July the whole of the corps of the division reached 
Rampoorali, and here Brigadier-General Monson wa» jomed by 
two battahons of Sepoj's with four field-pieces, two howitzesrs, 
and a body of irregular horse, brmgmg with them a supply of 

State, and on the south by Kotah State. Bundi was captured about 
1342 from the Minas by one Deoraj, who founded the State. Between 
1457, when the Sultan of Handu took Bundi, and 1534, when Bao 
Surjan ascended the throne, Bundi was engaged m intermittent 
warfare with Jaipur and other prmcipahues Bao Surjan alhed 
himself with the Mughal Emperor of Delhi, and was granted the 
title of Kao Baja, a mansab of 2,000, and the possession of fifty-two 
distnots, mcluding Benares In 1707 durmg the struggle for Auraug- 
zeb's vacant throne, the chief of Bundi aided Shah Alam and was 
created Maharao Baja. Between 1804 and 1817 the Marathas con- 
stantly ravaged the State in revenge for Bishen Smgh s assistance to 
Colonel Monson, In 1818 Bundi concluded a treaty with the British 
Government, whereby the tribute hitherto paid to Holkar was remitted 
and the lands m Bundi held by Holkar were restored to Bishen Singh 
m return for an annual payment to the British of 40,000 rupees a year 
In 1847 Smdia relinquish^ oertam lands m the Patan District, which 
the Maharao of Bundi now holds as a perpetual fief from the Bntish 
Government. {I.G , ix. 79-82 )] 
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gram This reinforcement had been ordered forward by General 
Lake as soon as he was apprised of the situation of the detacliment 
at the Mokundra pass , but Brigadier- General Monson, not 
judgmg his supplies sufficient, after a lon^ and apparently un- 
necessary halt, determined to continue his retreat to Kooshalgurh, 
where he expected to find supphes and to be jomed by six of 
Smdia’s battalions with twenty-one guns; under Sewdasheo 
Bhow Bhaskur, the officer defeated by Holkar at Poona in 
October, 1802. After throwmg a strong garrison with his field- 
pieces mto Rampoorah, the division, coiisistmg of five battalions 
and SIX companies of Bengal Sepoys, with two howitzers, on 
the morrung of the 22d August reached the Bunass, which was so 
much swollen as to be scarcely fordable for the largest elephants. 
Three boats were found with which the treasure of the detach- 
ment, protected by the six companies of the 2l8t regiment under 
Captam Kioholl, were sent across and forwarded to 
23d August Holkar’s cavalry 
agam made their appearance m force, and on the 24th 
(Aug.24.)'*'he river bemg fordable, Brigadier-General Monson 
began to send over his baggage and one battalion 
Holkar, at the same time, took possession of a village on 
Monson’ s right, but was promptly dislodged from it The 
river havmg decreased considerably, the Maluattas were en- 
abled to pass it to the right and left, and most of Monson’s 
baggage havmg got across, his mam body, consistmg of three 
battalions with one of the howitzers, followed Major James 
Smclair was left with one battalion, the 2d battahon 2d regi- 
ment, and the pioquets of the four corps which had crossed, to 
protect the passage of the remammg baggage and camp followers 
At 4 p m , however, Holkar’s mfantry and guns came up, and 
opened a heavy cannonade Major Smclair desperately charged 
the guns with the small party that remamed, took several of them, 
and for a moment was victorious ; but the enemy, rallied by 
Jeswimt Rao Holkar m person, charged m turn with overpowermg 
numbers, and the gallant handful of Sepoys was nearly anni- 
hilated Of the brave European officers who led them on, twelve 
fell with their commander, and the wreck of the party escaped 
under cover of the fire of their comrades, who Imed the opposite 

1 2-2d, l-9th, l-14th, both battalions of the 12th, and six com- 
panies of the 21st Bengal Native mfantry. 
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bank The Malirattas, as visual in success, were now active and 
energetic , they prosecuted the advantage which thej’' had ob- 
tained, and compelled Monson to abandon Ins baggage, which, 
with their usual avidity, they seized as trophies of a decisive 
victory But the British detachment could yet show they were 
far from bemg subdued , every attack was repulsed, and Colonel 
Monson reached Kooshalgurh on the night of the 25th 


(Aug. 

S5.) 


August Here a most unexpected state of affairs 
presented itself , — instead of findmg an ally m Sew- 
dasheo Bhow, that officer had attacked Captam Nicholl, who liad 
with much judgement and spirit mamtamed his post and pro- 
tected Kooshalgurh, a town belongmg to the Raja of Jej'poor 
On the 26th August, the Mahratta cavalry encamped m separate 
bodies, surroundmg the British detachment , and two companies 
of Sepoys, belonging to the 1st battahon 14th regunent, with a 
large proportion of the irregular horae, seduced by Holkar, de- 
serted Of the cause of this partial disafiection there is no 
account afforded, but for the treacherj^ of the few, the general 
fidelity and steadmess of the detacliment most amply made 
amends.i Unfortunately Biigadier-General Monson did not 
Itnow the Sepoys, they had no confidence m him, nor he in them 
At seven o clock on the evening of the 26th August, liaving pre- 
viously spiked his remaining howitzer, the other having been taken 
by the enemy on the bank of the Bunass, Brigadier-General 
Monson moved out of Kooshalgurh, and piosecuted his retreat 
towards Agra m an oblong square Duruig that mght and the 
eusumg day, the Mahratta horse, supported by guns, repeatedly 
attempted to penetrate, but could make no impression 
^f" night of the 27th, under the protection of the 

' ruined fort of Huidoun, Monson halted a few hours to 
refresh his weary men, but one hour after midnight his retreat was 
resumed As soon as he had cleared the ravines near Hmdoun, 
the horse, m three different bodies, made a desperate charge , but 
the Sepoys, reservmg then fire until they were almost withm reach 
of then bayonets, then gave it with such signal effect that the 
enemy retned m every direction. The troops almost exhausted with 


1 Durmg the most harassing days, many of the old Sepoys and 
Native ofBcers were often heard encouraging the younger European 
officers, when sinkmg under then fatigues, telling them ‘ to cheer up, 
for that they would carry them safely to Agra.’ 
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fatigue and hunger, reached the Biana pass about sunset , here 
Brigadier-General Monson intended to halt during the night ; 
but the ardent and persevering enemy once more brought up 
their guns, and opened so heavy and severe a fire on the exhausted 
troops as to oblige them to go on as they best could But weary 
and harassed beyond endurance, the baggage having become en- 
tangled with the Ime of march, and the night bemg excessively 
dark, no order could be restored, and the whole were thrown into 
mextricable confusion, In tliis state, the tioops fairly broke 
and fled towards Agra The enemy, though they attacked in 


(Aug. 

31 .) 


stragghng parties, fortunately were not in sufficient 
force to reap the full advantage they might have done, 
and by the 31st August the greater part of the fugitives. 


who escaped the enemy, found an asylum at Agra 


Holkar, at the head of sixty thousand horse, ‘ fifteen thousand 


infantry and artillery, with 192 guns, advanced triumphantly 
to Muttra, which, at his approach, was abandoned by the British 


troops , and parties of the Mahratta horse pushed across the 
Jumna. But General Lake, with his accustomed energy, had 
already taken measures for repaumg these disasters The 
Mahrattas who crossed the Jumna were driven back, troops 
were ordered on to Agra with all expedition, and the Biitish army, 
in the course of a month, agam advanced on the Malirattas 
In a few days, the Mahratta horse began m their usual manner 
to show themselves m small parties, gradually increasmg in num- 
bers, flying before the British cavalry when sent to pui'sue them, 
evadmg every attempt to bring them to action, turnmg as their 
pursuers turned, firing their matchlocks, and brandishing their 
spears ; whilst others stole m upon the flanks and rear, where 
they at first out off stragglers and baggage with considerable 
success. The cruelties committed by Holkar on all who fell 
into his hands were barbarous m the extreme ® It is probable 


^ So stated by Sir John Malcolm, who, in regard to Jeswunt Bao 
Holkar, IS our best authoiity To account for this vast body, it must 
be recollected that he was recruited by the wreck of the armies of 
Sindia and Rughoojee Bhonslay , and a part, no doubt, were Pind- 
barees. 


* [Meeman records an example of Jasvant Rao’s cruelty On 
October 14 he gave a great entertainment at Kosi, twenty-five miles 
imith-west of Mathura, while his troops were besiegmg Delhi ‘ In 
the midst of the festivity he had a European soldier of the ICing*s 
76th Regiment, who had been taken prisoner, strangled behind the 
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that General Lake, instead of msJi:ing fruitier attempts from 
a standing camp to bnng Holkar s cavalry to actian, 
' ^ 22 V ^ would have pushed at hia infantry and guns, but he 
seems to have remamed at Muttra for the purpose of 
collecting supplies, which afforded Holkar an opportiuuty of 
attemptmg an important enterprise, being no less than that 
of endeavouring to possess himself of the Emperor's person The 
plan was well conceived, but it was completely frustrated by 
the precaution and gallantry of Lieutenant-Colonel Ochterlony, 
the Resident at Delhi, assisted by Lieutenant-Colonel Bum, the 
commandant The whole of the enemy's infantry and artillery 
attacked Delhi on the 8th, and continued the siege 
8 unto the 14th, durmg which, though deserted by 
a party of irregulars attached to the garrison, a s mall 
bodj' of British Sepoys, ably commanded,* made a successful 
sortie, repelled an assault, and under mcessant fatigue defended 
a city ten miles in circumference 

(Oct. 18.) — General Lake, on hearing of this attack, marched to 
the relief of the capital, and arrived there on the 18th October ; 
but it was Holkar's plan to keep his infantry out of reach, and 
they were already five days on their march towards the territory 
of Iiis ally the Baja of Bhurtpoor, who, in favour of his old 
fnends the Mahrattas, particularly the family of Holkar, had 
seceded from his engagements with the English, notwithstanding 
the great adi'antage which he derived from their alliance. Hoi- 
kar’s cavaliy, excqit a few thousands who accompanied the 
march of his infantry, contmued to hover round Delhi for some 
daj’s . but on the 29th of October suddenly crossed the Jumna 
below Panniput, for the purpose of cuttmg off a detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, who, after being called in for the defence 


curtam, and his head stuck upon a spear and placed m the midst of 
the assembly, where the ‘ nach ’ girls were made to dance round it.’ 
[Sambles, &c., ed. V. A. Smith, 1915, p. 421 )] 

1 In regard to Sepoys, it cannot be too well understood that much 
depends on their European officers , no officers m the British service 
can be placed in situations where more address, suavity, and firmness, 
are necessary , consequently, none are more deserving of considera- 
tion from their country , but officers must also remember that it is 
generally their own fault when confidence is not mutual To encourage 
Sepoys on this occasion, Colonel Ochterlony served out sweet- 
meats, and promised them half a month’s pay, as soon as the enemy 
was repulsed. He knew them. 
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of Delhi, was on his return to his station at Sehraunpoor, with one 
battahon of Sepoys and some matchlockmen, when he was over- 
taken by Holkar at Shamlee He formed his camp into a square 
which towards evenmg the enemy surrounded , but drew oS m 
the night to the high road leading to Sehraunpoor, which enabled 
Colonel Burn to throw his party mto a small gmhee near the town, 
where he resolved to defend himself if he could procure supplies, 
and if not, to fight his way back to Delhi In consequence of 
the hostility evmced towards him by the inhabitants of Shamlee, 
who jomed Holkar m attacking him, he had determmed to adopt 
the latter alternative, when he heard that General Lake with 
three regiments of dragoons, three regiments of native cavalry, 
the horse artillery, and a brigade of infantry under Colonel Don, 
was marchmg to his relief General Lake arrived at Shamlee 
3d November , Holkar retued on his approach, and now pre- 
pared to execute his long meditated threat of wastmg the Com- 
pany’s provmces with fire and sword To leave him no time for 
the purpose was now the object of the British general ; and on 
the 6th November the pursuit of Holkar commenced , his route 
lay m a southerly direction, straight down the Dooab, m which 
he pfilaged and burned the defenceless villages as he passed along. 

The British infantry, excepting the Brigade under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Don, was sent with two regiments of cavalry by General 
Lake, when he crossed the Jumna, to follow Holkar’s mfantry 
and guns, which had taken post near Deeg, a fort belongmg to 
the Raja of Bhurtpoor Major-General Frazer, who commanded, 
(Nov neighbourhood of Deeg on the 12th 

^ November Holkar’s mfantry was encamped behmd 
an extensive morass and a deep tank , with their left 
on a fortified village, and their right on the fort of Deeg sup- 
ported by ranges of batteries, which they deemed impregnable 
(Nov mornmg of the 13th the British troops, m two 

18 .) ' attack ; the gallant 76th first 

carried the fortified village with their bayonets, and find- 
ing a range of guns immediately under it, charged on through a 
tremendous fii'e of round, grape, and cham shot’ the 1st Bengal 
European regiment rushed on to support the 76th, followed by 
the Sepoys. Holkar’s mfantry abandoned the first range of guns, 
and retired to the next , but this was as instcuitly charged by 
General Frazer, who fell mortally wounded in the operation. 
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deeply regretted by his troops The command devolved on 
Colonel Monson, under whom the victory was completed , the 
enemy bemg compelled to abandon battery after battery, until 
they were forced into the fort of Deeg, the gariison of which 
immediately fired upon the British troops Durmg the battle the 
Maliratta horse retook the first range, and for a short time turned 
the guns on the lear of the British hne, but they were agam 
retaken by twenty-eight men of the 76th regiment, headed by 
Captam Norford, who lost his life m the performance of this 
remarkable exploit The loss of the Biitish was severe ; no 
less than six hundred and forty- three were killed and wounded, 
and of these twenty-two were European officers The loss of 
the enemy was estimated at about two thousand Eighty-seven 
pieces of oi finance were taken, and among them Colonel Monson 
had the satisfaction of findmg fourteen of those lost durmg his 
retreat. 

(Nov. 17.) — Four days after the victory at Deeg, on the mommg 
of the 17th November, General Lake, after a most persevering 
pursuit, came up vuth Holkar’s oavahy at Furruckabad, and 
fallmg upon them by surprise, put three thousand of them 
to the sword '■ General Lake from the 31st October estimated 
that he had marched at the rate of twenty-three miles daily, 
and that durmg the mght and day precedmg the attack, mcludmg 
the space gone over m the pursuit, his cavalry went upwards 
of seventy miles m less than twenty-four hours 

The explosion of a tumbril, as the British troops approached 
the Maluatta camp, gave the alarm to Holkar, and, on the first 
discharge from the gallopers, Jeswunt Rao fled with such of his 
followers as were ready on the mstant, takmg the direction of 
Deeg to jom the remains of his army, of whose defeat he re-, 
ceived mtelligence the night before he was surprised General 
Lake, contmumg the pursuit, ariived at Deeg on the 1st December, 
when the siege of that fortress havmg been determmed upon, 
the battermg train was brought from Agra, and the trenches 
opened on the thirteenth In ten days a breach was made 
m an outwork, strongly fortified, at one of the angles of the 
city, which was stormed and taken at midnight, with the loss 

^ [The Enghah loss on this occasion amounted to only two men 
killed and about twenty wounded.] 
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of 227 men killed and wounded On the ensuing day and 
night the town and citadel of Deeg were evacuated, the 
S®'*’nson, including the remains of Holkar’s infantry, 
betaking themselves to Bhurtpoor 
The capture of Deeg, involvmg the loss of the greater part of the 
territory of the Raja of Bhurtpoor, was a severe blow to Holkar. 
His territory m the Deccan was already reduced by the capture of 
all his forts, mcludmg Chandore and Galna, which after a slight re- 
sistance surrendered to a division under Colonel Wallace by the end 
of October Hia prmcipal forts in Malwa were also occupied by 
British troops, and m the month of August, Indore, his capital, 
had been taken possession of without resistance by the detachment 
of the Bombay army from Guzerat That division had been or- 
dered to advance mto Hmdooatan for the purpose of endeavouring 
to mtercept Holkar m his expected flight to Malwa, and it had 
reached Kotah by the end of December The reduction of 
Bhurtpoor, however, was deemed necessary m order to cut off 
HoUcar’s only asylum, after which he might, it was supposed, be 
followed up as a fugitive, and either taken prisoner or rendered 
msignificant 

But the fortunes of Jeswunt Rao, though m a few weeks they 
had undergone a signal reverse, were not yet destmed to close. 
The situation of his ally, the Raja of Bhurtpoor, was stiU more 
desperate than his own, for as a Mahratta freebooter ‘ he had 
still his country and his property on the saddle of his horse,’ 
but the Jhat Raja, as he himself declared from the first, ‘ must 
stand or fall with his fort.’ * 


^ ^ The above chapter, where the authority is not expressly men- 
tioned, IS from English Records, Major ^lom’s memoir and Oral 
information 



CHAPTER XLV. 


FBOX A D. 1805 TO A D. 1806. 

A.D. 180S. — ^The Bengal army arrived before Bhurtpoor^ on 
the second day of the new year. General Lake being accustomed 
only to success, without properly reconnoitring the 
(Jan. 4.) place, and with a veiy inefiScient battering train, com- 
menced the siege by taking possession of a grove which 
afforded a partial cover to his operations.* Bhurtpoor is a fortified 
town, sis or eight miles m circumference, everywhere surroimded 
by a high strong mud wall and bastions planted with a numerona 
artfllery, havmg a wide and deep ditch, capable of being rendered 
tmfordable It was strongly garrisoned by the whole of the 
Raja’s troops and the remamder of Holkars infantry The 
Raja pressed a great proportion of the neighbouring villagers, 
many of whom were of his own east, to assist m repairing the 
works : and having a very large treasury, nothing to obstruct 
his supplies on three sides of the town and Holkar's cavalry to act 
upon those ot the besiegers, his means of defence were proportion- 
ate to his resolmion to use them. In addition to Holkar's cavalry, 
TJmeer Tyhari was summoned from Bundelcund, and during the 
progress of the siege, alter making on one occasion a considerable 
but unsuccessful effort on an important convoy, where 
(Feb. 7.) a number of his men were killed he went off to effect a 
diversion, crossed the Jumna and the Ganges, and m- 
vaded the Company s districts in Rohilcund. He was, however, 

' (Bharatpur (Bhurtpoorj, in the Jat State of the same name, is 
thirty-four miles west of -Agra The fortress was stormed by Lord 
Combermere on January 18, 1826. The fortifications were then die- 
mamled. A large portion of the walls is now standing and presents 
an imposmg appearance They seem to bate been rqjaired, (Slee- 
man s BanSAee, Ac ed. V. A Smith, pp 116 and 335 n Jj 

* lAi this date and for many years ^terwaids the Indian Govern- 
ment did not attach sufficient importance to the engmeering branch 
of the sert'ice (OH/, p. 602 n )] 
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so closely pursued by the British cavalry, detached by General 
Lake, under General Smith, that he had not time to effect ex- 
tensive mischief He was at last overtaken on the 1st March, 
and after a shaip skirmish louted with considerable loss This 
defeat encomaged the people of the country to resist him, and 
his followers began to deseit. Tired at length by a campaign 
less profitable and more liazardous than he expected, 
Khan, about the 20th March, returned to Bhurt- 
poor, which still defied every effort of the British general, 
who had by that tune come to the lesolution of suspendmg opera- 
tions until the arrival of stores, and the junction of a more 
powerful artillery The army had been repulsed m fom* assaults , 
the first, led by Colonel Maitland, who lost his life on the occasion, 
was made on the night of the 9th of January Several causes were 
assigned foi its failure , — owmg to the irregularity of the ground, 
and the extreme daikness, a confusion took place at the outset, 
from which many of the men lost their way , the ditch was very 
deep, and the breach was not only impeifeet, but defended with 
determined courage A bettei breach induced General Lake to 
try the second assault on the 21st of the same month it failed 
from the depth of water in the ditch Means had been taken to 
ascertain the extent of this impediment by a stratagem of three 
of the Bengal native cavalry, who, pretendmg to go over to the 
enemy, and bemg fired upon with blank cartridges from the 
trenches, had thus an opportumty of making their observations, 
and returned with a favourable report The enemy, however, 
dammed up the ditch in front of the breach, which, on the part 
of the besiegeis, rendeied valour unavailing, and per- 
10 ) destruction On the 10th February, the 

Bombay division under Major-Geneial Jones joined 


the Bengal army, to assist m the siege, which was now gomg on 


(Feb. 

20 .) 


by regular approaches On the 20th of that month, 
another assault was made with no better success than 
the former Two European regiments, one of them 


the hitherto biave 76th, refused to follow their offioeis, and thus 


gave the 12th regiment of Bengal Sepoys an opportunit 5 '^ of 
immortalizing themselves PoUowmg the gallant remains of the 
fl a nk companies of the 22d regiment of foot, the Sepoys advanced 
with the greatest alacrity, planted their colours on the top of a 
bastion, and it was supposed that an equal degree of ardom’ on 
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the part of the 75th and 76th regiments would have made them 
masters of the place Next day, the men of these regiments, 
when addressed by General Lake, were overpowered by shame 
. and remorse ; they volunteered to a man , and a fourth 
'gj , ■ and last attempt was made on the 21st February 
The men, marchmg over the dead bodies of their com- 
panions, which crowded the ditch and glacis, rushed on with a 
desperate resolution, which would have overcome any practicable 
obstacles. On this, as on every former occasion, none of the troops 
relaxed m there efforts , and for two hours, until ordered to 
desist, they persevered at the breach, or m chmbmg up a high 
bastion, which adjomed it But as fast as the leaders got up, 
they were knocked down with logs of wood, or speared by rows 
of pike-men who crowded the tops of the parapets The besieged 
took eveiy piecaution, and used every effort of prudence and 
resolution ; the damage done to the mud wall by the shot was 
generally repaired dmmg the mght, their gmis were diawn withm 
the embrasures, to prevent their bemg dismounted, and durmg 
the assaults, particularly m the last, pots filled -mth combustibles, 
burning cotton bales steeped m oil, with incessant discharges 
of grape from the cannon, and a destmctive fiie of small-arms 
were poured upon the British troops, whose casualties were 
very great, and in the four assaults 3,203 men were killed and 
wounded, of whom 103 were European officers The most affiict- 
mg cucumstance attendmg these failures was the necessity of 
leaving many of the wounded behmd, who weie almost mvanably 
put to death by a sally of the garrison 

The Mahratta horse made their appearance daily, endeavomung 
to obstruct the operations of the siege, and dmmg the assaults 
affoided considerable assistance, particularly when the British 
cavah-y was m pursuit of Umeer Khan They occasionally 
cut off cattle, foragers and stragglers, and the foragmg parties 
of the besiegers were necessarily so strong, and obliged to march 
to such a distance, that very considerable impediment was the 
consequence Besides the attempt made by Umeer Khan, already 
adverted to, theie was another serious but unavailmg attack 
upon a convoy, which was made by both Holkar and Umeer Khan, 
assisted by some of the Jhat home. On both occasions the convoys 
were saved by seasonable reinforcements from the British camp. 
Upon the return of the cavalry from the pursuit of Umeer Khan 
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in. Bohilculid, General Lake made two attempts to surprise 
Holkar, in the second of which he was particularly successful ^ ; 
a thousand of the Mahrattas were killed , and great numbeis 
of the horsemen, their spuit bemg now completely broken, 
quitted their leader after this chastisement To such a pitch 
of alarm had they now ariived, and so completely disheaitened 
were these active tormentors of Monson’s detacliment, that they 
had not courage to fight for their lives , not one of the British 
cavalry %vas kfiled on the occasion A few days after this event, 
three thousand of the lemains of Holkar’s regular mfantry 
were intercepted by a detachment of British troops under Captam 
Royal, and defeated with severe loss 

To complete Holkar’s misfortunes, his ally, the Raja of Bhurt- 
poor, hopmg to save himself, took advantage of the intermission 
of the siege, to testify his desue of reconciliation , offermg 
terms, which, even after everythmg was piepaied to renew the 
attack, many concmiing leasons mduced the British 
'lO 1 authorities to accept, although at the prodigious sacrifice 
' of leavmg a lastmg impiession of their failure The 
Raja of Bhurtpoor paid twenty lacks of lupees, lenounced his 
alliance with the enemies of the British Government, and his 
claims to advantages secured by the former treaty with the 
Geneial, now Lord Lake “ The fortress of Deeg was to be restored, 
when the British Government had leason to be assuied of his 
fidelity 

The prmcipal cause which actuated the British authorities, 
in accommodatmg matteis with the Raja of Bhuitpoor, was an 
appiehended ruptuie with Sindia Doulut Rao, several days 
even before he signed the treaty of defensive alliance, had made 

* In the first attempt the clattermg of the steel scabbards worn 
by the cavalry gave the Mahrattas mtimation of his approach , m 
the second, by leavmg them behmd he got nearer to their camp before 
bemg discovered 

2 [The unsuccessful siege of Bharatpur was General Lake’s one 
personal failure. He was bom on July 27, 1744, and entered the 
army before he was fourteen He served in the Seven Years’ War 
in Germany, m the American War, m the French campaign of 1793, 
and against the Irish rebels in 1798 In 1801 he became Commander- 
in-Chief in India, and proceeded to Cawnpore, then a British frontier 
station. After his final defeat of Holkar, he sailed for England m 
February 1807, and on his arrival at home was created a Viscount. 
He died on February 21, 1808 (Note on p 566, Sleeman’s Rambles, 
ed. V A. Smith, 1916 )] 
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strong objections to the restorations granted by the British Govern- 
ment to the Rana of Gohud, whom, as being long dispossessed 
of all territory, he affected to consider as a piivate individual, 
possessing neither rights nor independence, and therefore in- 
capable of engaging in any treaty, consequently, it was unjust, 
he aigued, to set up his antiquated claims as one of the inde- 
pendent Rajas or Jagheerdars, and absuid to pretend that this 
elected Rana could cede Gwalior to the Company These 
arguments, though easily combated, were sufficiently ingenious 
for the immediate purpose of Smdia’s mmistei-s, whose chief aim 
was to seek cause of piesent dispute, trustmg to events foi widen- 
ing or repairmg the breach, as they saw occasion 

Ambajee lugha, who was insincere from the first m his treaty 
with the English, and ivho claimed and obtamed merit with his 
master for what he had done by retammg possession of some of 
the districts in Jaglieer, is said to have been the deviser of this 
scheme m regard to Gohud,’ and to have been tlie active abettor 
of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay m eadeavoiuing to excite Doulut Rao 
to a union with Holkar No Mahratta doubts, and the Governor- 
General must have known, that Bappoojee Sindia and Sewdasheo 
Bhow Bhaskur jomed Holkar with Doulut Rao’s consent Whilst 
disavowed, it was not expedient to charge him with such an 
act of treacherous hostility, and therefore, m the event of their 
bemg apprehended by General Lake, he had instructions to 
try them by a court-martial for their treason and desertion, 
and to carry into execution whatever sentence might be passed 
Sindia, m a long letter of frivolous and unjust complamt, which 
he addressed to the Governor-General on the 18th October, 
1804, had the assurance to adduce the desertion of those 
officers as one of his grievances, origmatmg in his not havmg 
received pecuniary aid from tlie English, to enable him to 
co-operate agamst Holkar ; and that they had only feigned to 
jom the enemy for the purpose of obtammg subsistence for their 
troops. 

At the period of the date of this letter, Smdia was on his march 
from Burhanpoor towards Malwa, professmg an mtention of 
proceedmg to his own capital, Oojem, agieeably to frequent 
recommendations from the British Government But under the 

1 Oral mformation from Ambajee’s son-m-law and others. 

II — 00 
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influence of Shirzee Rao, who from the first earnestly promoted 
the union with Holkar, Smdia was fully bent on jommg that 
chief, and m addition to various acts of a hostile nature against 
the allies of the British Government, committed a gross outrage 
by attackmg, plundermg, and detaming Mr Jenkms, the acting 
Resident, in his camp 

A division of the Bntish army under Colonel Martmdell m 
Bundelcund had been directed to remforce the army at Bhurt- 
poor, and had advanced for that purpose as far as Gwahor , 
but on receivmg mtelhgence of this outrage. Colonel Martmdell 
fell back on Jhansee to frustrate any scheme which Smdia might 
have formed of mvadmg the Company’s provinces, which from 
Kalpee to Calcutta were completely exposed , hut Smdia moved 
on gradually to the northward, imtil his approach to the Chumbul 
produced a strong remonstrance from the British Resident, to 
whom Smdia declared that he was unable to proceed to settle 
his own country from the state of his finances, and that he was 
only marchmg towards Bhurtpoor to mediate a peace He 
agreed, however, if assisted by the British Government m the re- 
moval of his pecuniary embarrassments, to return to the south- 
ward and act as they might desire ; he also promised to make ' 
reparation for the plimder of the British Resident At the mter- 
view where these assurances were given, the demeanour of Smdia 
and his mmisters was much more concihatory than it had been 
for some tune before, and it bemg of great importance to prevent 
Smdia from jommg the confederacy at Bhurtpoor, the Governor- 
General accepted this promise as an atonement for the outrage 
on his representative, and agreed to advance some pecuniary aid, 
provided Smdia would return and employ himself m takmg pos- 
session of Holkar’s tmoccupied districts m Malwa Smdia pre- 
tended to acquiesce, and retired eight miles towards Subbulgurh ; 
but still, on pretence of mediatmg, sent on a part of his cavalry 
and all his Pmdharees towards Bhurtpoor The treaty, however, 
was concluded previous to their arrival ; the Raja declmed an 
interview with Smdia’s wukeel, and the troops, jomed by Holkar 
with the remams of his cavalry, returned to Smdia’s camp, where 
Holkar met with a eordial reception, as did Bappoojee Smdia and 
Umeer Khan Smdia, m regard to Hollcar, endeavoured to justify 
himself to the British Government, by telling the Resident that 
Holkar, who had intended to plunder the British temtoiies, had. 
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at his request, abandoned that design, and consented to his 
mediation for the attainment of peace ' 

Lord Lake, m consequence of this junction, moved from Bhurt- 
poor with his whole army towards the camp of Sindia and Holkar, 
desirmg the Resident to quit Smdia’s camp The Resident, 
however, was still detamed on various pretexts, whilst the two 
chieftams, on Lord Lake’s approach, retreated m a south- 
westerly direction towards Kotah with great precipitation 
Their whole force consisted of five thousand mfantry with one 
hundred and forty guns, twelve thousand SiUidar horse, and 
twelve thousand Pmdharees From the advanced state of the 
season. Lord Lake did not deem it advisable to pursue them, 
and therefore directed the army to take up positions durmg the 
monsoon The Bombay troops imder General Jones occupied 
a centrical situation at Tonk-Rampoorah Colonel Martmdell’s 
division returned to Bundelcund , a detachment was placed at 
Gohud ; and the mam body of the Bengal army was stationed 
at Agra and Muttra 

Smdia and Holkar repaired to Kotah, and afterwards moved 
towards Ajunere Holkar was a decided advocate for contmumg 
the war , Shirzee Rao was strenuous m support of this proposal, 
and whilst he contmued to sway the councils of his son-in-law, 
Holkar had entire mfluence m Smdia’s admmistration But the 
violence of Shirzee Rao defeated his own purposes, and Holkar 
was instrumental m removmg him from power and placmg 
Ambajee Inglia at the head of Smdia’s administration. Holkar, 
with Smdia’s connivance, had at first confined Ambajee, and 
after exactmg from him a large sum of money, on which the troops 
subsisted for some tune, he was released and appointed as has 
been just mentioned Holkar expected to find m him a willmg 
coadjutor, and from the reputation of his wisdom much more 
was hoped than from the rash violence of Shirzee Rao ; but the 
temponzmg policy of Ambajee, the rekmdlmg rivalry of the two 
chieftams, the separation of their camps, and above all, Smdia’s 
conviction of their impotency to contend with the British Govern- 
ment, paved the way to a pacification which had by that time, 
owmg to a change in the government, become the primary object 
of the British Cabmet. 


^ Mill’s History of British India. 
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Peace wae no doubt of the greatest importance to British India 
at this period, but the power of the Mahratta chiefs was com- 
pletely broken : the Peishwa, however mimically disposed, had 
as yet acquired no authority, and the Marquis Wellesley, without 
renouncmg any advantages, would have soon been enabled to effect 
every arrangement for securmg a long if not a permanent tran- 
quillity , but the protracted warfare and the popular clamour m 
England against his admmistration, arismg chiefly from temporary 
embarrassments and a sudden accumulation of debt, began to 
influence the opmions, not only of the proprietors and Du-ectors 
of the East India Company, but of the British Mmistry ^ The 
return of the venerable Marquis ComwaUis® to India was solicited 
by the highest authorities, as if the salvation of that country 
depended on his presence He arrived m Calcutta on the 30th 
July, and on the same day assumed charge of the government 
He showed, almost from the flmt act of his admmistration, that 
he disapproved of the system of defensive alliance conjomed with 
a subsidiary force, and evmced so great an eagerness to put an end 
to the war with Holkar, and to accommodate the differences with 
Smdia, that, had the power of these chiefs and of Bughoojee not 
been completely broken, it would probably have ensured a pro- 
longation of hostihties, conducted with all the energy and activity 
of Mahrattas m success. Lord Cornwallis was wiUmg to overlook 
the outrage committed by Smdia on the British Resident, to 
give up Gwahor and its dependencies, and to make some provision 
for the Rana of Gohud from the disposable territories on the 
Jumna To Holkar he proposed to restore the whole of the terri- 
tories conquered from him during the war. He greatly disap- 
proved of the treaties of defence and guarantee entered mto with 
the petty Rajas of Joudpoor, Jeypoor, Bhurtpoor, Macherry and 
Boondee As to the flrst, the Raja of Joudpoor havmg refused 

>■ [Attempts were made to impeach the Marquess Wellesley, but 
were not pressed His merits were recogmzed by a later generation 
of Directors, and a year before his death they erected his statue as a 
mark of their esteem, and presented him with £20,000 ] 

> [Cornwalhs was a complete wreck when he accepted the appoint- 
ment of Governor-General for the second tune. ‘ He was no longer 
the man,’ writes Dr. Smith, * who fifteen years earlier had sprung 
to arms in order to defend distant Travancore He had come to regard 
almost the worst peace as better than the best war, and was willing 
to list n to the pleasant words of admirers who hailed him as the 
saviour of India.’ (O.H.I., p. 608.}] 
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to ratify the tieaty which his wukeel had made with General Lake, 
of course no agreement with that state existed With regard to 
the second, the Baja of Jeypoor had not fulfilled the conditions 
of his agreement, and the Mai'qms Cornwallis at an early period 
had directed him to be informed that it was considered as dis- 
solved ; but the Baja’s subsequent conduct had m a great degree 
retrieved his previous neglect With respect to the other three, 
the Governor-General proposed, as an inducement to their re- 
nouncmg the alliance, to make over portions of the territory 
conquered from Smdia south of Delhi, and on the west of the 
Jumna, which river he intended should form the south-western 
boundary of the Company’s possessions m that quarter, and by 
this means exempt the British Government from all obligation 
to guarantee or defend the territory so assigned from the attack 
of Smdia or any other potentate In conformity with these 
sentiments, mstructions were forwarded to Lord Lake on the 
19th September ; but, before their official transmission. Lord 
Lake, apprised of the pacific course of policy which the new 
Governor-General had determmed to pursue, seized an opportunity, 
consequent to Ambajee’s appomtment to the admmistration 
and to the dismissal of Shirzee Bao, to draw proposals from Smdia, 
— an important advantage m most negotiations, but particularly 
so in the present case To the overtures made Lord Lake re- 
phed that he could listen to no proposition until the Besident 
was released, aprehmmary to which Smdia now readily consented ; 
and Lord Lake, m anticipation of the wishes of the Governor- 
General, had submitted, previously to the receipt of his instruc- 
tions, a plan for the adjustment of differences with Smdia In 
consequence of this favourable state of affairs, and the evils he 
conceived likely to result from abandonmg the connexion with 
the petty states and permitting the Mahrattas to regam a footmg 
in the northern provmces, he delayed actmg upon the mstructions, 
and represented the reasons by which he was guided 

Before this representation was received, the mortal illness of 
the Marquis Cornwallis had rendered him mcapable of attendmg 
to public busmess ; and at his death, which happened 
(Oct. 5.) on the 5th October, the charge of the British Government 
m India devolved on the senior member of the Bengal 
council. Sir George Barlow.* 

' [Lord Cornwallis died at Ghazlpur His successor. Sir George 
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In the meantime Holkar, perceivmg the change of politics on the 
part of Sindia, and that he had nothing to hope from him whilst 
hiB own fortunes were so low, qiutted Ajimere early in the month 
of September, and, with about twelve thousand horse, two or 
three thousand infantry and thirty guns, took the route of the 
Punjab, givmg out that he expected to be joined by the Seiks 
and the Afghans Two divisions of the British army, the one 
under General Jones from Rampoorah, and the other under 
Colonel Ball in the Rewaree hills, made inefiectual attempts to 
intercept him , on which Lord Lake, havmg posted divisions to 
prevent his gettmg back, set out m pursuit of him with five regi- 
ments of cavalry and four battahons of mfantry 

These operations did not obstruct the arrangements with Smdia, 
which, under the immediate direction of Lord Lake, were con- 
cluded by a new treaty on the 22d November , Lieutenant- 
Colonel Malcolm bemg the agent on the part of the Company, 
and Moonshee Eavil Nyne on that of Smdia 

The treaty of Surjee Anjengaom was to remam m full force, 
exceptmg m such parts as might be altered by the present arrange- 
ments The subsistmg engagement between the British Govern- 
ment and the Rana of Gohud being mconvenient, or, as was 
declared, the Rana bemg found totally unfit for the exercise of 
sovereign authority, the agreement was dissolved, and the fortress 
of Gwahor with the Gohud territory were restored to Smdia. 
It was, however, stipulated, that an establishment should be 
provided for the Rana by the British Government ; and m order 
to remunerate them for the expense of supportmg it, Smdia on 
his part agreed to relinquish the pensions of fifteen lacks of rupees, 
granted to certam ofScers m his service, and to resign his enam 
districts of Dholpoor-Baree and Raj-Kerrah, which were reserved 
to him by the treaty of Surjee Anjengaom The river Chumbul, 
from Kotah on the west to the extremity of the Gohud territory 
on the east, was declared the boundary of the two states, €uid m 

Barlow, has been justly described as * the meanest of the Govemors- 
General.’ ‘ His narrowness of view was made the more dangerous 
by the extreme personal dislike which he mspired.’ He was more 
active than Lord Cornwallis in reversmg the Marquess Wellesley’s 
policy m Upper India, m pursuance of which policy he broke faith 
with J aipur, and bound the British Government in India not to make 
any arrangement with the Bajput States for their protection against 
Maratha oppression Lord Lake protested m vain, and findmg he could 
make no impression resigned his pohtical powers and retired to Europe ] 
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consideration, of the benefits derived by the Company from this 
Ime of demarcation it was agreed to allow Sindia personally an 
annual pension of four lacks of rupees, and to assign Jagheers to 
his wife and daughter , the former to have two lacks, and the 
latter one lack of lupees annually, withm the territory of the 
Company The two small districts of Bhadek and Sooseporarah, 
on the right bank of the Jumna and south of the Chumbul, bemg 
necessary to the greater security of the Company’s frontier, were 
made over to them. Smdia renounced all claim to tribute from 
the Raja of Boondee, or from any other state north of the Chumbul 
and to the eastward of Kotah. The British Government engaged 
to enter into no treaties with the Rana of Oudepoor, the Rajas 
of Joudpoor, Kotah, and other chiefs, the tributaries of Smdia m 
Malwa, Marwar, and Mewar ; nor to mterfere with the arrange- 
ments Smdia might make witli them. In the event of peace with 
Holkar, the British Government engaged that they should not 
desire the restoration of such of the distiicts of Holkar, between 
the Taptee and Chumbul, as Smdia had taken, or mterfere m any 
manner with their arrangements, wars, or disputes The losses, 
public and private, sustamed by the British Residency, were to be 
made good , and as it was notorious that Shirzee Rao Ghatgay 
was the instigator of this outrage, and that he had always acted 
with the most virulent hostihty to the British Government, 
Smdia agreed never to admit him mto his councils ^ The negotia- 
tion of this treaty did not obstruct the active pursuit of Holkar ; 
Lord Lake, jomed by reinforcements as he advanced, followed him 
into the Punjab with unremitting perseverance Jeswunt Rao, 
if he entered the territory of the Seiks m any expectation of 
assistance from them, was totally disappomted ; but, whilst they 
preserved a strict neutrality, they were also anxious to become 
mediators for Holkar, whose hopes of resistmg the British power 
were now completely crushed Driven at length to extreme 
distress, he sent agents to Lord Lake’s camp on the banks of the 
Beah,® to sue for peace , and as the instructions of the late Go vernor- 

1 [This exclusion of Sarji Rao Ghatge was subsequently waived, 
and on February 9, 1809, Daulat Rao Smdia met him on his return 
to Sindia’s camp Sarji Rao completely re-established his mfluence, 
and was formally appointed chief Mimster on February 23, 1809 
which position he enjoyed until his death a few months later 
(Broughton, Letters irom a Mahratta Camp, Constable, 1892, pp. 44, 50 )] 

2 [The Bias (the Hyphasis of the Greeks) is one of the five rivers of 
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General remained m force, under the authority of Sir George 
Barlow, it may be imagmed that the negotiation of a treaty 
which restored conquered territories, to which Holkar had for- 
feited his right, even had he been the legitimate representative 
of his family, was very soon concluded Holkar renounced all 
right to Tonk-Rampoorali, Boondee and all other places north of 
the Boondee hills, all claims on the provmce of Bundelcund, and 
on the British Government and its allies, he engaged never to 
entertam Europeans m his service, and never to admit Shirzee 
Rao Ghatgay mto his councils or employment ; he also became 
bound to return to Malwa by a prescribed route The British 
Government engaged to have no mterference with the possessions 
of Holkar south of the Chumbul , to restore the forts and districts 
of the family m the Deccan, exoeptmg Chandore and its depen- 
dencies, and the districts of Amber and Sewgaom ; but, m case 
of Holkar’s evmomg amicable and peaceful mtentions towards the 
British Government, Chandore, Amber, and Sewgaom were to be 
restored, and the district of Koonoh, m Bundelcund, was to be 
given m Jagheer to his daughter ; the former m eighteen 
months, and the latter m two years, from the 24th 
December, 1805, the day on which the treaty was dated. 

A.D. 1806. — Sir George Barlow, m whom the power of con- 
fimung treaties on the part of the British Government now rested, 
made an alteration m this treaty, as well as m that concluded with 
Smdia Sir George Barlow conceived that the reasons adduced 
by Lord Lake for contmumg the connexions with the petty states 
north of the Chumbul were outweighed by the political advantage 
of their dissolution Lord Lake mamtamed that the alliance of 
these petty states mterposed a strong barrier against the future 
encroachments of the Mahrattas , and that, at aU events, the 
honour of the British Government was pledged to respect its 
engagements, until the treaties were mfrmged or renoimced by 
the states m question Sir George Barlow contended that the 
security of the British Government depended either on its con- 
trollmg all the states of India, or on leavmg them to the wars and 
disputes which were sure to arise if left to themselves ; and that 


(Dec. 

24 .) 


the Fanjab. Rising on the southern face of the Bohtang pass m 
Kulu, it traverses Mandi State, flows through the Kangra District, 
and after a total course of 290 miles joins the Sutlej at the south- 
western boundary of Kapurthala State. (I.Q , 1907, vu. 138.)] 
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if the British Government renounced its claims to the territory m 
which any petty state was situated, all obligation to protect it 
was dissolved It is not clear, m the circumstances then existmg, 
in what manner Sir George Barlow meant to apply this latter 
argfument, exceptmg to the Baja of Boondee , but with respect 
to the former observation, as far as regarded the contentions of 
those states. Lord Lake had before expressed his opmion that, 
if left to themselves, they would quarrel with each other, call m 
the aid of the native powers m their vicmity, and large armies of 
irregulars would be contendmg upon the frontier of the most 
fertile provmces of the British Government, agamst whose eventual 
excesses there would be no well-grounded security, but a mditary 
force m a constant state of preparation Had his Lordship’s hfe 
been extended to the term which might have been reasonably 
hoped, he would not only have seen his prediction verified, but 
that a military force, actmg on the defensive, afforded no certam 
secm-ity agamst the incursions of swarms of brigands which were 
thus nourished 

Agreeably to the system of pohcy he had determmed upon. Sir 
George Barlow annexed declaratory articles to the treaties con- 
cluded with Smdia and Holkar, explammg away any obligation 
which by the treaty with the former might be mferred, of pro- 
tectmg the petty states north of the Chumbul, from Kotah to the 
Jumna, and restormg to the latter Tonk-Rampoorah and all the 
territory north of the Boondee hills , thus abandonmg to his 
•fate the Raja of Boondee, who on his part had mamtamed the 
alliance with honour and generosity 

Lord Cornwallis, disapprovmg of the system of alliances, had, 
as aheady mentioned, taken advantage of a failure in his engage- 
ment on the part of the Raja of Jeypoor, to direct that alliance 
to be considered as dissolved , but Lord Lake had prevailed upon 
Lord ComwaUis to suspend this dissolution ; because at that 
period the Raja had it greatly m his power to assist or moom- 
mode the British army , and from that tune he had performed 
such essential service as to render himself obnoxious both to 
Smdia and Holkar , to whose vengeance he became exposed, 
should the British Government withdraw its protection. Not- 
withstandmg these claims, and the earnest recommendation of 
Lord Lake, Sir George Barlow obstmately adheied to his deter- 
mmation, and declai-ed the alliance at an end. This declaration, 
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it may be observed, did not take place until subsequent to the 
treaties' vnth Holkar and Smdia ; so that without mfrmgmg its 
engagements with them, the British Government was still at 
hberty to extend its protection to Jeypoor if it should see fit 

The engagements with the Rajas of Bhurtpoor and Macherry, 
though then dissolution was much desired by the Governor 
General, remamed m force 

The treaty of Deogaom concluded with Rughoojee Bhonslay, 
17th December, 1803, also contmued m force, but by an engage- 
ment dated 24th August, 1806, Patwa and Sumbulpore were 
restored to him 

By the definitive treaty with Smdia, it became necessary to 
provide for the Rana of Gohud ; and the districts of Dholpoor- 
Baree and Raj-kerrah were assigned for that purpose 

A definitive treaty of general defensive alliance had been con- 
cluded with the Gaekwar 21st April, 1805, for the purpose of con- 
sohdatmg the stipulations contamed m three preceding agree- 
ments, drawn up in March, June, and July, 1802, and makmg 
some additions and alterations which were deemed expedient. 
The Gaekwar had previously received a subsidiary force of two 
thousand men, and he now engaged to mamtam three thousand 
infantry and a company of artillery, which were to be stationed 
withm his territory, but only employed on occasions of some im- 
portance Districts yielding rupees 11,70,000^ were assigned for 
their support. The districts of Chourassy, Chickly, and Kaira,® 


1 Viz Dholka R. 4,60,000 

Nenad . 1,75,000 

Beejapoor .. 1,30,000 

Mahtur . . 1,30,000 

Moondah 1,10,000 

Tuppa of Kurree 26,000 

Eheemkatodra . . . 50,000 

Wurat on Eattywar 1,00,000 


R. 11,70,000 

“ [For Chourassy see page 321, ante. Chikhli (ChioHy) is now the 
eastern taluka of Surat District, containing an area of 168 square 
miles The ceded territory in Kaira consisted of Eaira town and 
fort, Nadiad, Hatar, and Mahudha In 1817 the Gaekwar ceded 
Mehmadabad, Alina, Thasra, AntroU and half the town and district 
of Fetlad, while Eapadvanj and Bhalaj were received m exchange 
for a district in north Gujarat Thus the modern Kaira District is 
composed of lands partly acquired from the Peshwa m 1802 by the 
Treaty of Bassein and partly transferred by the Gaekwar of Baroda 
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together with the Gaekwar’a share of the Chouth of Surat, were 
ceded to the Company The British Government havmg advanced 
or become security on account of the Gaekwar’s government to 
the amount of nearly forty-one and a half lacks of rupees, the 
revenue of districts 3 neldmg nearly fourteen lacks annually was 
appropriated for hquidatmg this debt The Gaekwar agreed to 
submit the exammation and adjustment of the outstandmg ac- 
counts and debts, between hun and the Feishwa, to the British 
Government; to receive no European mto his service, and to 
commit no act of aggression against any other power without 
the acquiescence of the British Government 
Such was the substance of the prmcipal articles of the treaty of 
Baroda, concluded by Major Walker on the part of the Company, 
and mtended to render the engagements with the Gaekwar state 
consonant to those of the treaty of Bassem.^ 

m 1803 and 1817. Transfers of villages took place between the 
Ahmadabad and Eaira Districts prior to 1833, m which year the 
two distriots were finally separated and Kaira assumed its present form. 
(i.G. Bom , 1909, i. 270-1.)] 

^ Authorities as m the precedmg. 
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FBOU A.D. 1808 TO A D. 1814 

A.D. 1806. — ItT the preceding chapter we have brought to a 
close the detail of those important events in Mahratta history 
which immediately followed the treaty of Bassem It now 
becomes requisite to survey the condition of the Mahratta states, 
before and at the conclusion of those arrangements with the British 
Government, to review briefly the pohcy which actuated that 
Government, and to explam the eSects resulting from it on the 
various Mahratta states. It wdl then only remam to detail the 
prmcipal causes which led to the last great revolution and entirely 
subverted the domimon of the Peishwas. 

The treaty of Salbye, by which Mahadajee Smdia was acknow- 
ledged by the British Government as head of an mdependent 
state, and the pohcy of Warren Hastmgs, which permitted hun 
to extend his power on the side of Hindoostan, had a great effect 
m weakemng the power of the Peishwa and m hastenmg the 
declme of the Mahrattas, by dissolvmg that community of 
interests which was the mainspring of their union. Previously, 
however, to the treaty of Bassem, if we except the engagements 
entered into by the Gaekwar with the English, the visible 
changes m the Mahratta government were wrought by domestic 
feuds, originating m the mtngues of some of its prmcipal 
members flrst, of Nana Furnuwees and Smdia to supplant each 
other , next, of Bajee Rao to overturn the power of both ; and 
finally, of the Mahratta chiefs, Smdia and HoUcar, to obtam by 
force a control over the Bramin court, similar to that which the 
Peishwas had established by pohcy over the head of the empire. 

By the treaty of Bassem, and the subsequent treaties on the 
part of Rughoojee Bhonslay, Smdia and Holkar, with the British 
Government, a still greater and far more obvious change had taken 
place m the condition of the Mahrattas than that which resulted 
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from the treaty of Salbye The Peishwa had ceded a large tract 
of country , he was controlled m his foreign relations, and upheld 
m his musnud by a British force The territories of the other 
Mahratta chiefs had been dismembered , the Moghul Emperor 
had fallen mto the hands of their great rival , and they sat down 
exhausted and dismayed, sensible of some of their errors when too 
late , but with no plan, or even sentiment of union, except hatred 
to that nation by which they had been subdued 

The mconsistencies observable m the British policy were pro- 
duced by the diSerent views entertamed by successive Governors- 
General, each mfluenced m'a greater or less degree by opmions m 
England Lord CornwaUis, before the close of his first admmis- 
tration, perceived the necessity of some measures of precaution to 
secure the territories of the Company, and to preserve tlie peace of 
India. He hoped that the native powers would become sensible 
of the mtegrity and advantage of the plan he suggested for en- 
surmg a common alhance, and that they would embrace it with 
the same candour with winch it was proposed , but he failed m 
completmg the treaties of general guarantee, which he had 
contemplated as a remedy for the evils with which the country 
was threatened 

The Marquis Wellesley, lookmg equally to the security of Bntisli 
India from foreign mvasion and from wars with the native 
powers, believed that such security was only attamable by estab- 
hshmg an ascendancy m the councils of the native states, so as 
to be able to direct their resources to their own advantage and 
to that of the British nation , hence, his policy tended to the con- 
trol of all the native powers, from Cape Comorm to the gulf of 
Kutch, and from Kutch to the Sewahck mountains. How far 
and with what success he cEu^ried his measures into effect, has 
been detailed. His extensive plans, the efiect which their prose- 
cution had upon the commercial mterests of the East India 
Company, and the obstacles he encoimtered, alarmed the authori- 
ties at home , some of whom, doubtmg the justice of the measm'es 
pursued and dreadmg a rapid extension of dommion, were 
desirous of at least impeding the conquest of all India , and others, 
whose views extended httle further than the obvious mcrease of 
debt and the irregularity of fui’nishing the Company’s mvestments, 
sought a change of policy, as essential to prevent or repair these 
apparent evils The Marquis Cornwallis was acooiximgly, as we 
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have seen, again sent out, and an instant stop was put to the 
system of defensive alhances His successor, Sir Gteorge Barlow, 
inflexibly pursued the same hne of pohcy, without regard to various 
circumstances, which he considered unimportant m attainmg a 
general end , but his measures were as short-sighted and con- 
tracted as they were selfish and mdiscmninatmg. 

The Nizam, the Peishwa, and the Gaekwar were already 
bound by the defensive and subsidiary alhances of the Marquis 
Wellesley j but British protection was withdrawn from the petty 
states m Hmdoostan, exceptmg the Rajas of Bhuri^oor and 
Macherry Rughoojee Bhonslay, Smdia, and Holkar were each 
left m possession of considerable tracts of territory ; but under 
their management, the net revenues of each state, after deductmg 
Enams and Jagheers, did not exceed sixty lacks of rupees ; that 
of Rughoojee Bhonslay was considerably less, but his military 
followers were fewer and of an inferior description The treaties 
with these three states were mere instruments of general amity ; 
their mtercourse was completely unrestramed, and no control, 
except in relation to the alhes of the British Government, was to be 
exercised over them Plausible reasons were not wantmg for 
supposmg that the whole pacification was wise and pohtic. 
The progress of conquest was at least impeded ; a considerable 
temtory, pretty equally balanced, remamed to each of the chiefs ; 
and it was expected that their domestic wars, the plunder of their 
neighbours, and the fear of losing what they possessed, would 
deter them from hostile proceedings against the British Govern- 
ment. In the armies which they mamtamed, a portion of the 
unemployed soldiery, numbers of whom were entertained m the 
British service durmg the war and discharged from it immediately 
afterwards, would still obtam a hvehhood , and it was even hoped 
that these chiefs would find it their mterest to establish oider 
m their revenue collections, gradu^y to reduce their mihtary 
establishments, and turn their attention to cultivate the arts of 
peace Until these desirable reforms could be eflected, the 
vigilance of the British Government and the power of its allies 
would, it was supposed, be quite sufiicient to quell disorders or 
inroads occasioned by the plundermg hordes, which after every 
war m India disturb the general tranquillity. 

It IS not the object of this work to enlarge on this subject, it is 
sufficient to state the pohcy embraced, and the ends expected by 
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the British Grovernment ; but the consequences, as they tended to 
hasten the decline of the Mahrattas, and the leading events 
antecedent to their fall, it is our province to explain 

When Jeswunt Rao Holiar returned from Hmdoostan, he 
mtimated to his army his mtention of dischargmg about twenty 
thousand of his horse, chiefly Decconnees ^ , but lai ge arrears bemg 
due to them, which Holkatr could not momediately pay, they placed 
him m Dhurna, when he gave them his nephew, Khundee Rao, as 
a pledge that then demands should be satisfied The advantage 
of havmg the admitted head of the Holkar family m their custody 
was not overlooked by a turbulent soldiery, already disaffected 
and mutmous , they immediately hoisted the standard of Khun- 
dee Rao, declared him the only legal representative, and refused 
obedience to Jeswunt Rao But the overawmg power of the 
mfantry, and the payment of their arrears, to defray wluch 
Holkar exacted a large sum from the Raja of Jeypoor,® had an 
immediate effect m quashmg the sedition. 

But the mnocent instrument of the mutmeers fell a sacrifice 
to his enraged uncle, who secretly put hun to death , and the 
ferocious jealousy of Jeswunt Rao, once roused, could not be 
allayed until he had also decreed the death of his brother, Khassee 
Rao, who was m like manner privately murdered. 

A.D. 1807. — Those atrocious deeds were the forerunner of a 
state of insamty, which was further evmoed by extraordinary 
military preparations, carried on with an ardour and violence pro- 
portionate to the derangement of his mteUect ; until at last, m 
1808, his extravagant conduct led to his bemg put under restramt , 
m which state he continued m his camp for the space of three 
years imtil the 20th October, 1811, when his miserable existence 
termmated 

^ Sir John Malcolm. Bappoo Kanhoo, one of my authorities, who 
was with Holkar at the time, says, ‘ there were no words with the 
Mahrattas,’ and that the subsequent mutiny was oooasioned entirely 
by the Fatans Bappoo Kanhoo, to whose authority I have here 
referred for the second time, is a respectable old Bramin soldier, who 
was the staunch adherent emd devoted friend of Chitoor Smg He 
was employed m all his negotiations, and shared m most of the vicissi- 
tudes of his remarkable life, Bappoo Kanhoo was fotmd imprisoned 
in one of the hill-forts, taken by the British troops m 1818, and, on 
bemg rescued, jomed the Baja of Satara, at whose court he now 
resides. The history of his own times, written at my request, is lodged 
with the Literary Society of Bombay 

> Bappoo Kanhoo. 
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The chief feature of Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s character was that 
hardy spirit of energy and enterprise which, though like that of 
his countrymen boundless in success, was also not to be discour- 
aged by trymg reverses He was likewise better educated than 
Mahrattas m general, and could write both the Persian language 
and hia own . his manner was frank and could be courteous, and 
he was distinguished by a species of coarse wit very attractive to 
the Indian soldiery He had few other commendable qualities ; 
for although sometimes capiiciously lavish, he was rapacious, 
unfeelmg, and cruel, and his disposition was overbearing, jealous, 
and violent In person, his stature was low, but he was of a very 
active, strong make , though his complexion was dark, and he had 
lost an eye by the accidental burstmg of a matchlock, the expres- 
sion of his countenance was not disagreeable, and bespoke some- 
thmg of droll humour as well as of manly boldness 

When Holkar returned from the Punjab, after signmg the treaty 
with Lord Lake, the Rajas of Je 5 q)oor and Joudpoor were at war 
on account of a pnncess of Oudepoor, for whose hand both were 
pretenders Each party solicited aid from Smdia and 
1808 * > Smdia sent them Sliirzee Rao Ghatgay and 

Bappoo Smdia, with Id, 000 horse , and Holkai' allowed 
tJmeer Khan to join the Raja of Jeypoor with his Patans This 
Raja was for a tune successful, until Umeer Khan left hun, com- 
menced plundering the Jeypoor and Joudpoor districts mdiscrimi- 
nately ; then changmg sides, reversed the probable issue of the 
contest by jommg the Raja of Joudpoor At last, mterposmg 
between them, he put an end to the contest by horrible deeds of 
treacherous assassmation.^ 

When Holkar’s state of mmd rendered it necessary to place him 
under restramt, Umeer Khan was just disengaged from his Rajpoot 
warfare, and proceeded with all speed to Rampoorah It was 
there settled that the government should be admmistered by a 
regency controlled by Umeer Khan, but under the nommal 
authority of Toolsee Bye, the favourite mistress of Jeswunt Rao, 
a woman of profligate habits and of most vmdictive disposition, 
totally unfit for high station or the exercise of the power with 
which she was vested On the death of Jeswunt Rao, she adopted 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, a boy of four years old, the son of Jeswunt 


‘ See Malcolm’s Central India. 
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Rao by another concubine, and m his name contmued to govern. 
TJmeer Khan was soon recalled to Rajpootana in the prosecution 
of his own views, which were solely bent upon the extension of 
predatory power for the mterest of himself and his ferocious band 
of Patans , over whom he mamtamed an authority by superior 
art, but m whose hands he was sometimes a mere instrument. 
When it suited his views of plunder, Umeer Khan sometimes 
advanced claims m Holkar’s name, but those claims were not 
pressed, where the consequences might mvolve the state of Holkar 
with the British Government At his departure from Rampoorah, 
he caused a Jagheer to be conferred on his relation Ghuffoor Khan, 
whom he left as his agent and director with Toolsee Bye 

The conduct of the admmistration was worthy of such a regency; 
there was no regular collection of revenue, the government had 
not the power of reducmg its army, and the finances of the state, 
even under the most skilful management, were madequate to the 
support of the establishments Bodies of troops, under various 
commanders, were therefore sent to collect or extort subsistence 
frorn the provmces, without much regard to the rights of neigh- 
hourmg states , many of them became disobedient , one body of 
Holkai’s troops under Mohummud Ally Klhan Bungush went mto 
rebellion at a very early period, plundered the districts m Candeish, 
and would have forced theu way through the Nizam’s territory 
into Holkar’s district of Amber, but the subsidiary forces of Poona 
and Hyderabad were called out to oppose them, when the rebels 
were dispersed, and Bungush was sent as a state prisoner to the 
fort of Bombay. 

The government, if such it may bo designated, of Holkar was 
alternately swayed by two factions, the Mahi'attas and the 
Patans, who were constantly mtiigumg against each othei, and 
nothmg could exceed the state of anarchy which prevailed through- 
out the country ^ At the court, biibery, executions, and murders ; 
m the provinces, violence, lapme, and bloodshed 

A.D. 1809. — Sindia’s territory was nearly as much disturbed 

1 [Broughton records one of these disturbances in May 1809. 
Amir Khan seized Malhar Kao Holkar and hia principal ministers, 
whereupon the regular infantry pretended to mutiny and trained their 
guns on the mam army About July 1809 there was an attempt 
to assassmate Holkar, and in September a further attempt to poison 
his wife and child (Letters from a Mahratta Gamp, Constable, 1892, 
pp 104, 204 )1 
II — DD 
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as that of Holkar His military establishment far exceeded his 
financial means, and to nd himself of the clamours of his troops he 
was obliged to send them out to subsist upon the districts m the 
manner which was adopted by Holkar , but some found employ- 
ment m reducmg several refractory Zumeendars and Rajas, who 
were Smdia’s tributaries Armies accustomed to rapme and 
violence m extensive regions, were now confined to tracts com- 
paratively small , the burden of their exactions became m many 
places mtolerable, and districts before cultivated and popidous 
were fast runnmg to waste and wretchedness For the supply of 
personal exigencies, Sindia was obliged to have recourse to a 
banker, who at large rates of mterest furnished him with occa- 
sional advances of money ^ ; and of all his pecuniary resources the 
pensions which he and his family deiived from the British Govern- 
ment were the security most acceptable On the death of Amba- 
jee Ingha,* Smdia proceeded to reduce the teriitory in Gohud, held 
by Ambajee’s family, and havmg established his camp at Gwalior 
AD ™ though he frequently went on pilgrimages and 
181 o' ®*P®'^itions, he never moved hia lieadquartei's from that 
spot , hence Smdia’s camp, as it is called, has become a 
great City. His authority was considerably strengthened by the 
reduction of Ingha’s J agheer , and the death of his father-m-law, 
Shirzee RaoGhatgay, having happened durmgtheprecedmg season, 
was important both m tranquilhzmg the domestic feuds and public 
dissensions which that turbulent man was perpetually exciting. 
The articles of the treaties with Sindia and Holkar respecting 
Shirzee Rao were subsequently annulled by the British Govern- 
ment He afterwards exercised considerable power, and fre- 
quently dictated to his son-m-law m the most audacious manner . 
the circumstances which led to his death originated m a violent 
altercation respectmg a Jagheer, which Shirzee Rao, m opposition 
to Smdia, wished to confer on some nch Sillidars,® the Nimbalkurs 

* [In June 1809, according to Broughton, he borrowed 10,00,000 
rupees^ from a rich banker named Gokul Parakh, ‘ on rather hard 
terms ’ At this date the distress in Smdia’s camp was approaching 
a climax, and the troops were m a state of mutiny owmg to non- 
receipt of their pay Details of the conditions prevaihng in the camp 
will be found at pp. 146-8 of Broughton’s Letters, do , Constable, 1892 ] 

3 [AmbajT Ingha died on May 5, 1809, at Bagera village, close to 
Smdia’s camp (Broughton, Letters, Ac., 1892, p 110.)] 

® Poor soldiers are at least as common m Maharashtra as m other 
parts of the world The Nimbalkurs of Watar are the only rich 
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of Watar Smdia^ unable longer to endure his violent and con- 
tumacious behaviour, ordered hmi to be arrested, when Shirzee 
Rao havmg refused to obey the mandate, Anuud Rao Smdia, the 
son of Mannajee Fhakray, transfixed him with a spear, and thus 
rid the world of a bemg than whom few worse have ever disgraced 
humamty^ Doulut Rao, if he did not order, approved of the 
deed, and it is said that he has all his life been a prey to remorse 
for the atrocious actions to which he was mduced to lend his 
sanction, when under the influence of the monster Ghatgay ^ 

The state of affairs at Nagpoor under the government of Rug- 
hoojee Bhonslay partook of the weakness and confusion prevalent 
in the territory of Smdia and Holkar ; with this difference, that 
the troops of Rughoojee were inferior, and the country became, m 

Sillidars with whom I am acquainted. Water is a village between 
Phultun and the Mahdeo hdls, where the different members of tins 
inferior branch of the Nimbalkur family have expended vast sums 
of money m the erection of palaces, which are more remarkable for 
their sohdity than their elegance They have at least the merit of 
bemg the most substantial dwellings m the west of India 

1 [Saril Rao Qhatge was a notorious drunkard and libertine, and 
BO greatly mjured his constitution by excess that ‘ he had constant 
recourse to provocatives to excite bis appetite and stimulate his 
failmg powers ’ One of his whims was to dress himself wholly in 
European clothes, moluding even the hat, and thus attired to appear 
at the head of his troops The followmg account of his death is given 
by Broughton ‘ As he was about to depart, Sarjee Rao repeated 
his remonstrances, and at length had the temerity to seize the skirt 
of hiB (Smdia’s) gown and endeavoured to detain him forcibly in his 
seat Some of the Hoozoonyas (Sardars) present, incensed at such 
an insult, thrust him bock, and Seendhiya escaped from the tent, 
givmg an order, however, to secure his person The Mimster (Sarjl 
Rao) snatched his sword from the hand of an attendant, and resisted 
those who attempted to execute the order of Muha Raj (Smdia). A 
violent scuffle ensued, m which some individuals of both parties were 
killed emd several wounded, and Surjee Rao at length effected his 
retreat to his tents, after havmg kill ed two men with his own hands 
He was followed thither by the enraged party from the Deooree (Smdia’s 
tents), headed by Anund Rao and a son of Mannajee Fankra, two 
distant relations of the Muha Raj’s family In one minute the ropes 
of the tent, m which the unfortunate Mmister had taken refuge, were 
cut, and he himself dragged from beneath it, and in the next he fell 
dead m the pubhc street, pierced with a dozen woimds inflicted by 
his pitiless enemies — Anund Rao himself having set the example.’ 
(Broughton, Letters from a Mahratta Camp, Constable, 1892, pp 
167—8 ) Anund Rao was the son of Tukaji Smdia, and not the son 
of Manaji Phakde, as stated by the author ] 

2 Malcolm Prmsep Mahratta MSS , and Oial information. 
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consequence, more exposed to the attack of freebooters from with- 
out Invited by these circumstances Umeei Khan, m 1809, after 
estabhshmg himself m Rajpootana, made a pretext of some 
alleged claim of the Holkar family to^carry his ravages mto Berar, 
and to let loose the Pmdharees as well as his own followers to 
plunder the territory of Rughoojee , but the British Government 
glad at the moment of an opportumty to employ its troops, 
gratuitously interposed, and forced these predatory bands, which 
no state acknowledged, to lecross the Nerbuddah. 

The Pmdharees,^ a class of the lowest freebooters, whom we 
have already had frequent occasion to mention, were early known 
m the Deccan Great numbers of them followed the army of the 
first Bajee Rao , and it probably was an object of that great man’s 
pohcy to draw them out of the Mahratta country It is certam 
that he left his Pmdharees m Malwa, with his officers Smdia and 
Holkar, that they always attended then armies when they mvaded 
the Moghul provmces, and that the Pmdharees of each of these 
leaders distmguished themselves as Smdia Shaliee and Holkar 
Shahee, or the respective followers of Smdia and Holkar 

In 1794, Smdia assigned some lands to the Pmdharees near the 
banks of the Nerbuddah, which they soon extended by conquests 
from the Grassias, or ongmal mdependent landholders m their 
neighbourhood Then prmcipal leaders at that tune were two 
brothers named Heeroo and Burrun, who are said to have been 
put to death for then aggressions on the territory of Smdia and 
Rughoojee Bhonslay. The sons of Heeroo and Burrun became 
Pmdharee chiefs , but Khineem Khan, a Pmdliara, who had 
acquired great booty m the plunder of the Nizam’s troops after 
the battle of Kurdla, and was distmguished by superior cuimmg 
and enterprise, became the prmcipal leader of this refuse of the 
Mahratta armies 


ureem got the distiiet of Shujahalpoor from Umeer Khan, 
w leh, with some additions, was afterwards confirmed to him by 
mdia, through the mterest of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay. Dmmg the 
war of 1803, and the subsequent disturbed state of the ooimtry, 

PP '’ol *» The 0 H / , pp. 625-6, 

^ M quotations about these marauders from Malcolm’s 

tir>n India, and other details regardmg then orgamza- 

Sleeman’s Rambles, &c , oh. xhx, also gives a brief 
j 1 ,°^ i*i*®*P‘ ^“1®* Hobson- Jobson, ed Crooke, 1903, sv Pin- 
darry, should also be consulted ] 
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Khui'eem contrived to obtain possession of several districts in 
Malwa, belonguig to Sindia’s Jagheerdars , and his land revenue 
at one time is said to have amounted to fifteen lacks of rupees a 
year He also wiested some territory from the Nabob of Bhopaul, 
on which he built a fort, as a place of security for his family and 
of deposit for his plunder Khureem was origmally a Smdia 
Shahee,^ but like most of the Pmdharees, except about five 
thousand of the Holkar Shahees who remamed faithful, he changed 
sides or plundered his master whenever it smted his convenience, 
which was as often as he found an opportunity Smdia, jealous of 
his encroachments, on pretence of lendmg hun some guns, mveigled 
hun to an interview, made him prisoner, plundered his camp, 
recovered the usurped districts, and lodged Khureem in the fort 
of Gwalior ® 

A number of leaders started up after the confinement of Kdiu- 
reem, of whom Cheetoo, Dost Mohummud, Namdar Khan, and 
Shaikh DuUoo became the most conspicuous They associated 
themselves with Umeer Khan m 1809, durmg his expedition to 
Berar , and m 1810, when Khureem Khan purchased his release 
from Gwalior, they assembled under that leader a body of twenty- 
five thousand horse and some battalions of newly raised mfantry, 
with which they agam proposed to invade Berar , but Cheetoo, 
always jealous of Khureem’s ascendancy, was detached by 
Rughoojee Bhonslay from the alliance, and afterwards co-operated 
with Smdia m attackmg him , Khureem was m consequence 
driven to seek an asylum with his old patron Umeer Khan, but 
by the influence of Smdia, Umeer Khan kept him m a state of 
confinement until the year 1816 ® 

When the Mahiattas ceased to spread themselves, the Pmd- 
harees, who had attended their armies, were obliged to plunder 
the territories qf their former protectors for subsistence, and on 
bemg suffered to exist at all, their numbers were very soon aug- 
mented To the unemployed soldiery of India, particularly to 
the Mahomedans, the hfe of a Pmdharee had many allurements * ; 

^ Sir John Malcolm. 

2 Prmsep [See also Broughton, Letters from a Mahratta Camp, 
Constable, 1892, pp 203-4 ] 

“ Public Records Prmsep Sir John Malcolm. 

* [See Sir A. Lyall’s ‘ The Old Pindaree,’ m Verses Wniien tn Indta, 
London, 1889.] 
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but the Mahratta horsemen who possessed hereditary rights, or 
had any pretensions to respectabihty, did not readily jom them. 

In every thousand Pmdharees, about four hundred were toler- 
ably well moimted and armed , of that number, about every 
fifteenth man earned a matchlock, but their favounte weapon was 
the ordmary Mahratta spear, which is from twelve to eighteen 
feet long. The remammg six hundred were common plunderers 
and followers, armed like the Bazar retamers of every army m 
India with all sorts of weapons 

Before the Pmdharees set out on an expedition, a leader sent 
notice to the mfenor chiefs and hoisted his standard on a particu- 
lar day after the cessation of the rams, generally about the Dussera. 
As soon as the rivers were fordable, and a sufficient number had 
assembled, they moved off by the most unfrequented routes 
towards then- destmation. Commencmg with short marches of 
about ten mdes they gradually extended them to thirty or forty 
miles a day, until they reached some peaceful region agamst which 
their expedition was mtended Terror and dismay burst at once 
on the helpless population • villages were seen m flames, wounded 
and houseless peasants flymg in all directions, fortified places 
shuttmg their gates and keepmg up a perpetual firmg from their 
walls The plunderers dispersed m small parties, and spread 
themselves over the whole face of the country , all actmg on a 
concerted plan, they swept lound m a half circle, committing 
every sort of violence and excess — torturmg to extort money, 
ravishmg, murdermg, and bm'ning m the defenceless villages ; 
but seldom venturing on danger, unless the prospect of booty was 
very certain. When they approached a point on the frontier, 
very distant from where they had entered, they imited and went off 
m a body to their homes Whilst they oontmued then- excesses, 
marauders of all descriptions sallied out to jom them, or to profit 
by their presence, and whole districts became a scene of rapme 
and conflagration ^ 

1 [The havoc wrought by the banditti of all classes in Bajputana 
is described by James Tod, Annals of Mswar, oh. xvii , while 
the tortures described by the author are also enumerated m Henry T 
Prmsep’s History, \o , 1825. Malcolm states that ‘ the women of 
almost all the Mahomedan Fmdanes dressed like Hmdus and wor- 
shipped Hindu deities. From accompanying their husbands in most 
of their excursions they became hardy and masculine , they were 
usually mounted on small horses or camels, and were more dreaded 
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The ordinary modes of torture, inflicted by these miscreants, 
were heavy stones placed on the head or chest , red-hot irons 
apphed to the soles of the feet , tymg the head of a person into a 
tobra or bag for feedmg horses, filled with hot ashes , throwmg oil 
on the clothes and settmg fire to them , besides many others 
equally horrible The awful consequences of a visitation from 
the Pmdharees can scaicely be imagmed by those who have not 
witnessed them For some time, until the districts m Malwa, 
Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Rajpootana were exhausted, 
and the Pmdliarees were encouraged and excited to venture on 
more fertile fields, their ravages were chiefly confined to those 
countries and Berar , a few of them, however, ventured almost 
every year mto the domimons of the Nizam and the Peishwa, 
though httle notice was taken of them by the British Government, 
whilst they reframed from molestmg its own subjects ^ and tern- 


A.D. 

1812 . 


tory But even had no other causes arisen to excite the 
Pmdharees to extend their depredations, it was impos- 
sible, m the state m which India was left by the half 


measures and selfish pohey adopted by the British Government, 
that any part of it could long remam exempt from predatory 
mroad. The Rajpoot states were overrun by Umeer Khan, 
Smdia, Holkar, and the Pmdharees , and the territories of Smdia 
and Holkar, intermixed as they were m Malwa, and m the hands 
of a powerful and lawless soldieiy, soon became, like Rajpootana, 
common prey The aggressions of Smdia and Holkar on each 
other gave rise to disputes and even to battles , but to no politi- 
cal warfare Had Smdia been able to pay up the arrears due to 


by the villagers than the men, whom they exceeded in cruelty and 
rapacity.’ (0 H I , p. 627 )] 

^ For a long tune they respected the persons of the British subjects, 
to which the author can himself bear testimony, having accidentally 
passed through a body of Pmdharees in the middle of a mght when 
they had committed great excesses , and to him, though unarmed and 
unattended, they ofiered neither molestation nor insult [Colonel 
Broughton records an exception to this general attitude towards 
British subjects In 1803 Lieutenant Simpson, who was attached to 
the escort of the British envoy at Baulat Rao Sindia’s court, was 
seized and earned off by Pmdans The envoy remonstrated and 
demanded his release in vain Simpson was treated with great in- 
dignity and cruelty until after the battle of Assays, when he was handed 
over to a French officer in the service of the Begam Samru, who did his 
best to make him as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
(Letters from a Mahratta Camp, Constable, 1892, p 30.) 
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his troops, and to command the services of those who owed hun 
allegiance, he might, at Jeswunt Rao’s death, have made himself 
complete master of Holkar’s dominions , but mtrigues were 
substituted for military force, and these were counteracted 
Although the chiefs were not at war, the troops of the Rajpoots 
and of Umeer Khan, and those of Smdia, Holkar, the Powars of 
Hhar, and the Fmdharees, fought frequent battles amongst each 
other, when plunder was m dispute , aU which had no other effect 
than that of rendermg yet more miserable the already unhappy 
country, and stirrmg up materials for predatory power, on which 
Umeer Khan and Smdia began to found higher hopes, when they 
foresaw a prospect of support from the head of the empire 

To him, therefore, we now return m order to detail the events 
preceding that revolution m Maharashtra, with which this history 
closes. 



CHAPTER XLVn 


mOM A D 1803 TO A D. 1817. 

A.D. 1803. — Bajee Rao was scarcely re-established on his 
muanud, when he evinced the distrust and duphcity of his charac- 
ter towards his new allies , and openly avowed, m regard to many 
persons subject to his authority, that m entermg on the alliance 
with the English a principal inducement was a motive of revenge 
He kept up a correspondence with the chiefs confederated 
agamst the British power,*^ and ascribed his connexion with that 
Government, which to them he reprobated and deplored, to 
necessity occasioned by their absence, and to the treachery of 
the southern Jagheerdars He withheld the services of his troops 
as much as possible, and prevented the Putwurdliuns from accom- 
panymg General Wellesley, by secretly moitmg the Raja of 
Kolapoor to mvade then Jagheer , thereby bopmg to make a merit 
with Smdia and afford to himself an oppoitunity of wreakmg his 
vengeance on the family of Pureshram Show, by makmg it appear 
that they were enemies to the alliance with the British Government, 
and had forfeited then Jagheei by disobedience to hun 

These mdications spoke very unfavourably to his new allies, 
of what might be expected fiom the Peishwa m case any reverse 
should attend the Biitish arms Bajee Rao, as the reader has had 
ample occasion to observe, was not deficient m a species of ability, 
but he had little talent foi government , mtrigue was with hun a 
jpassion , profound m the aits of deceit^ he believed all his plans 
infallible, and at this peiiod no person shared his entire confidence. 
He aimed at conductmg the admmistration himself , but as his 
chief busmess for some tune lay witli the British Resident, with 
whom it was his plan to avoid all personal discussion where 

After Bajee Kao’s deposal, it was found that Sindia’s villages 
within the Peishwa’s boundary, ceded by the treaty of Surjee Anjen- 
gaom, were all secretly continued to Sindia by Bajee Kao. 
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difference of opinion might arise, he found it expedient to 
entrust the management of that important branch to Sewdasheo 
Bhow Mankesir, whom we have already mentioned as the agent 
of Govmd Rao Pmgley, the Peishwa’s envoy at Hyderabad 
Sewdasheo Bhow was subsequently employed, on the part 
of Smdia and Bajee Rao, to endeavour to engage the Nizam m 
the proposed confederacy agamst the British Government durmg 
the last war with Tippoo, at the moment when the speedy reduc- 
tion of Sermgapatam and the fall of the Sultan crushed their 
machmations 

Sewdasheo Mankesir was a Deshist Bramm, one of the family 
of the Deshpandya of the village of Taimboornee, and at one time 
gamed a livelihood by recitmg Kuthas^ m Poona, before he 
entered the service of Pmgley , but notwithstanding his humble 
origm, he was dignified m his manner, polite and affable m con- 
versation, and, as a statesman, possessed of considerable ability. 
His avowed enmity to the aUiance with the English was Bajee 
Rao’s chief motive for seleetmg him as mmister for their affairs ; 
and durmg several months the Peishwa was at pams to show 
that ciroumstanoes alone had forced hun to sign the articles of the 
treaty , but the success of the war, the protection which the 
presence of the British troops afforded, and the power, the security, 
and the comforts, to which he had hitherto been a stranger, and 
which he soon experienced m the connexion, not only reconciled 
hun to it, but mduced him to declare, and probably for a tune 
with smcerity, that he considered the alliance as the most for- 
tunate of events The forts hitherto m possession of Amrut Rao 
or Nana Fumuwees were reduced and given up to the Peishwa , 
his coimtry, which for a tune after his re-establishment was 
overrun by freebooters and exhausted fiom the effects of war and 
famme, even under the disadvantage of a pernicious revenue 
system, gradually recovered itself m most places , and his author- 
ity, at first scarcely acknowledged beyond the environs of Poona, 
soon became respected throughout his dommions 

‘ Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir was a great musician and composer , 
all the airs of which he is the author are distmguished by a peculiar 
plaintiveness, and several of them are well worthy of being preserved 
Some of our countrymen at Poonei, who have leisure, may be mduced 
to do 80, befoie they are forgotten or corrupted by the general bad 
taste of the Deccan, which, accordmg to a saying of the natives of 
Hmdoostan, is the grave of music 
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The British force, although seldom reqmied to he put m motion, 
was the chief cause of strengthenmg his authority by its presence, 
and gave a power and stabdity to his government, which he had 
never known smce his first accession to the musnud Adherents 
were not long wantmg, and a few had been faithful even m his 
adversity. Khundee Rao Rastia, Sur-soobehdar of the Concan, 
from the time of Bajee Rao’s flight to his restoration, had shown 
great fidehty to lua catise, and his respectable support was at fii^t 
of much consequence to the Peishwa ; but his influence was under- 
mmed by Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir, who unjustly represented 
his bemg m league with the British Resident m every measure 
proposed , and m a few years, on an accusation, never attempted 
to be proved, of corrupt practices m his government m the Concan, 
he was removed from office, and his Jagheer was seques- 
trated The year after the re-establishment of the 
Peishwa, Khimdee Rao Rastia had an opportunity of 
performmg a service of some importance When Amrut Rao and 
Moraba Fumuwees jomed General Wellesley, Baba Rao Phurkay 
went off with the Hoojrat Pagah,* and acted durmg the war with 
Rughoojee Bhonslay against the British Government After the 
peace. Baba Rao returned from Nagpoor, gave his followers the 
slip, and retired to Merich, where he was protected by Appa Sahib 
Putwurdhun, the son of Pureshram Bhow. His troops, thus left 
to themselves, plundered the country and erected the standard 
of insurrection , Bajee Rao had no disposable force, and the British 
troops could not at that time be spared to hunt down boise 
Khundee Rao Rastia, havmg formerly served with the men 
excitmg these disturbances, had the address to effect an arrange- 
ment with the whole body, and brought them under the Peishwa’s 
authority at a critical time, when they might have committed 
infinite mischief But Bajee Rao made no permanent provision 
for the commanders of the army, the soldiery of the country, nor 
the civil servants of the government They had served the state 
under Nana Fumuwees, which was of itself a strong reason with 
him for excludmg them from employment His total disregard 
of their claims and their necessities must inevitably have m- 
creased the disorders prevalent on his restoiation, and under 

1 The Hoojrats, or household troops, were ongmally the Raja’s, 
and afterwards the Peishwa’s, personal cavalry Many of them were, 
to the last, composed of the immediate dependants of the Baja of 
Satara. 
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ordinary circumstances, had he pei severed m such a Ime of conduct, 
it probably would have required the whole powei of the British 
Government to keep him on his musnud , but the seveie famine of 
1804 destroyed vast numbers of men and horses , a provision was 
thus opened to many of the remaimng Silhdars by the quantity of 
land and wutun to which they succeeded by deaths amongst their 
relations and fellow villagers , and as Smdia was then exchangmg 
his Rajpoots and Mahomedans for Mahrattas, a great part of 
those persons who would have jomed an msuireotion became 
mterested m the tranquilhty of the country, or weie withdrawn to 
another scene 

Ballajee Luximon, the Dewan of Wittul Nursmg Vmchoikur, 
who, durmg his master’s mmonty, managed the affaus of the 
Jagheer, was a staunch adherent of the family of Rugoha , and one 
of the very few respectable men who to the last preserved a large 
share of Bajee Rao’s confidence He was appomted with the 
fullest powers Sur-soohehdar of Candeish and Buglana , and a 
body of the Peishwa’s infantry, under Munohurgeer Gosaeen, was 
sent to support hun But such was the state of those provinces 
that they were never restored to order imder the Peishwa’s govern- 
ment Holkar’ s ravages had been followed by various phmderers , 
and the Bheels, who until 1802, had lived mtei mixed with the rest 
of the population, betook themselves to the mountains, and car- 
ned on precisely the same system of phuider as is now practised 
by the brigands of Italy and Spam 

One of the fiist acts of Ballajee, mstigated by the Gosaeen, has 
left a stam on his memoiy which cannot be efiaced Fmdmg it 
impracticable to reduce the Bheels by force, he mveigled a whole 
tribe of them, with their wives and families, to an interview at 
Kopergaom,^ on pretence of affordmg them a settlement, when they 
were treacherously seized and most barbarously precipitated mto 
wells, where the whole perished This mhuman action had the 
effect m some degree of checkmg the Bheels about Cliandore 

1 [Kopargaon (Kopergaom) in the Ahmadnagar District, sixty miles 
north of Ahmadnagar town It was a favourite residence of the 
Peshwa Raghunath Bao, whose palace is used as a sub-divisional office 
Here m 1804 Balaji Lakshman, the Peshwa’s governor of Khandesh, 
and one Manohargir Gosain slew 7,000 Bhlls and threw them into 
wells In 1818 the place was occupied by Madras troops, and a few 
European tombs still testify to that occupation At Hingani, three 
miles away, is a cenotaph of Raghunath Rao, who died and was 
cremated there [B G , xvii 723 f )] 
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and the southern pait of Buglana , but to tho northward, and 
along the Sautpooia mountains, it drove them to desperation, 
and they contmued to molest the country. 

A.D. 1805. — Durmg the war between Holkar and the British 
Government, Futdi Smgllanay returned to the Peishwa’s territory, 
and recommenced his ravages to the south of the Neera with an 
army of ten thousand men But Bulwunt Rao Fumuwees, the 
Mootahq of the Pritee Needhee, assisted by the troops of Chin- 
tamun Rao Putwurdhun, planned a judicious attack on his camp, 
routed his troops, killed Futih Smg Manay, together with a great 
number of his followers, and completely dispersed them , after 
which he formally addressed a dispatch, statmg the particulars 
to the Peishwa, who approved of the service performed, and was 
much gratified by this act of courtesy from the Mootahq of the 
Pritee Needhee Bulwunt Rao was at this time chief director of 
his master’s affairs Pureshram Sree Newass, the son of the 
deceased Bowan Rao, Pritee Needhee, was a young man of some 
spmt, but of weak mtellect and of dissolute morals He was bom 
on the day of his fathei’s death, and durmg his mmonty had 
been kept m a state of tutelage by Nana Fumuwees, and reared 
with hereditary enmity to the house of Rugonath Rao Bajee 
Rao, before his connexion with the Biitish Government, had witli 
Sindia’s assistance laid a plan for seizmg the Pritee Needhee m 
his own house at Poona , but t was frustrated by his bravery 
and the exeitions of one of his adherents, named Doulut Rao 
Ghatgay, bj- whose assistance he cut down the persons who laid 
hold of him, and immediately fled from Poona to his own Jagheer 
at Kiiiai 

The management of his Jagheer was m the hands of his mother, 
who was assisted by Bulwunt Rao Fumuwees, the Mootahq 
already mentioneiL The Pntee Needhee wished to assume the 
control himself, and he was assured by his mother that he should 
be placed m authority , but being deceived by false hopes for a 
period of yeais, he at last determmed on assertmg his lights by 
force Bajee Rao saw their differences with satisfaction, as ho 
wished foi a favomable opportimity of stripping the Pritee 
possessions , but this extreme measure 
he at first would not venture upon, as he apprehended 
that the Pritee Needliee might be supported by the Putwurd- 
huns Pietending, theiefore, to be anxious to mediate between 
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the parties, he decided in favour of Bulwunt Rao Furnuwees ; m 
which he was supposed to have been influenced by the good con- 
duct of the Mootaliq m suppr^smg the depredations of Futih 
Smg Manay In order to support Bulwunt Rao, he sent a body 
of his troops under Bappoo Gokla to enforce submission, and the 
Pntee Needhee was placed m confinement by his mother m the 
Gurhee of Mussoor * Gokla returned to Poona, the country was 
tranquillized, the adherents of Pureshram sought safety m con- 
cealment, and it was generally supposed that the Pntee Heedhee 
would remain a prisoner for hfe. But Pureshram Sree Newass 
had a fnend from whom no one expected his suceour His wife, 
one of the moat respectable ladies m the country, perceiving the 
weakness and violence of her husband’s character, had several 
years before endeavoured to brmg him mto his mother’s views, 
which so exasperated the Pntee Needhee, that he never afterwards 
would live with her He chose as his mistress a Telm, or wife of 
an oil-seller, with whom he cohabited, and to the great scandal of 
his cast as a Bramm made no secret of the connexion The 
Telm, after the Pntee Needhee was confined, had the address to 
ohtam possession of the fort of Wassota,® situated m a most 
maccessible part of the Syhadree mountains, where havmg collected 
some foUoweis, she headed the party, attacked Mussoor 
and rescued the prisoner As soon as the Pritee Needhee 
foimd himself at liberty, he hoisted his standard, declared 


himself the servant of the Raja of Satara, euid bound by no tie to 


^ [This IS Mhosvad m the Sdtara District, on the Satara-Pandharpur 
road The chief feature of the place to-day is the great Mhasvad 
irrigation lake, which lies six miles south-east of the town, in the 
territory of the Fratmidht or Chief of Aundh (/ O Bom,, 1909, i. 
557 , B.G , XIX 156 f )] 

^ [Vasota (Wassota) hes m Satara District at the head of a small 
valley which branches west from the Koyna nver The fort stands 
on the very edge of the Western Ghats, the defences consistmg of a 
vertical scarp varymg m height from 30 to 60 feet, crowned by a 
wall and parapet from 6 to 8 feet high, and loop-holed at mtervals 
The cliff to the south of the fort has a sheer drop of 1,500 feet, and 
was used as a place of execution for crimmals, hke the Tarpeian rock 
of ancient Rome Sivaji, who took the fort m 1655, renamed it 
Vajragarh, which name it has not retained Subsequently it was 
used chiefly as a State prison The fort was captured by the British 
in April 1818, Mountstuart Elphinstone being present at the siege, 
which he has described The piize property amounted to two lakhs 
of rupees, in addition to famdy jewels of the Riijfi of Satara, worth 
throe lakhs of rupees {I O Bom , i 565.)] 
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obey the Punt Puidhan The inhabitants of the tract between 
the Neera and Warna, in which the Piitee Needhee’s districts 
were situated, being prone to insurrection, the standard of rebel- 
lion soon found supporters, and some of the old retainers of the 
Pritee Needhee’s family jomed him The temporary power thus 
obtamed by the assemblage of a body of troops was, however, 
exoeedmgly abused He committed great cruelties on such of 
the adherents of his mother and of Bulwunt Rao as fell mto his 
hands , and he rendered himself odious to the peasantry by a 
system of plunder and extortion, wortliy of the lowest Pmdhara 
Had the Pritee Needhee possessed moderation and abihty 
equal to his spirit, there were materials for a rebellion in that 
quarter, which Bajee Rao, unassisted by British troops, could 
never have suppressed , but, before he had made adequate pre- 
parations for resistance, Gokla once more came against him , ilie 
few faithful SiUidars who accompanied him lecommended his 
retiring to the hills and raismg the Ramoosees, imtil like Chitoor 
Sing he could attack with effect Regardless, however, of this 
advice, he waited for Gokla near Wussuntgurli, a few of his men 
stood by hun, but moat of them fled at the first charge 
The Pritee Needhee was supposed to have been killed , he was 
taken up by his enemies for dead , but, although he had lost his 
hand and was severely wounded m the head, he recovered, and 
was ever after, durmg tlie reign of Bajee Rao, confined in the city 
of Poona, where a small portion of his late extensive Jagheer was 
assigned for his support , the remamder, without any separate 
provision for the opposite party, was sequestrated Bulwunt Rao 
Fumuwees regretted the opportunity thus afforded to Bajee Rao 
by their differences, when too late , the country was soon reduced, 
aU the garrisons havmg surrendered excepting the fort of Wassota, 
which held out for eight months, when the Tehn, after a spirited 
defence, smrendered in consequence of a fii’e which destroyed her 
granary. The jewels and private property of the Piitee Needhee’s 
family were seized by Bappoo Gokla, and never accoimted for to 
the Peishwa In order to prevent the odium hkely to arise from 
havmg thus reduced the Pritee Needhee, Bajee Rao allowed 
Bappoo Gokla to retam possession of the conquered districts, as 
if they were kept more as a punishment to the Pritee Needhee 
than as an advantage to himself During the period Gokla 
retained possession of the conquered teiiitory, his exactions were 
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most severe , and being supported by a large force, they were 
uresistible By these means Bappoo Gokla ' became the wealthiest 
. _ of the Peishwa’s Smdars He succeeded to the command 
1808 uncle’s tioops, when the latter was killed by 

Dhoondia Waug, as aheady mentioned , but he owed 
his elevation chiefly to General Wellesley, whom he accompanied 
in the war of 1803, and, excepting Appa Dessaye Nepankur, was 
the only good officer m the immediate service of Bajee Eao 

Appa Dessaye’s name is Seedojee Eao Nimbalkur^ , we have 
already had occasion to mention this person on more than one 
occasion, but about this period he became more eonspicuous from 
the following crrcumstances 

About the year 1785, the petty states of Kolapoor and Sawunt- 
waree, always jealous of each other, went to war, because Luximee 

^ [Bapu Ookhale (Bappoo Gokla) was the nephew of Dhondo Pant 
Ookhale, a Konkanasth Brahman of Chiplun, Eatnagin, who was 
oTigmally a marine record-keeper at the port of Vijayadrug When 
Parasuram Bhau Patvardhan marched with the Peshwa’s auxiharies 
m conjunction with British troops against Tipu Sultan in 1791, Dhondo 
Pant aooompamed the array to Sermgapatam From that date he 
and his nephews became distinguished as mihtsry leaders All three 
behaved with gallantry m the operations agamst Dhondia Wagh in 
1799, Dhondo Pant and his elder nephew Appa both being killed, 
while Bapu Gokhale leceived several woimds, one of which, a sabre 
out in the face, left a permanent sear by which he was afterwards 
distinguished Bapu accompanied General Wellesley m the campaigns 
of 1803, 1804 and 1805, and finally ended his career m a gallant charge 
against the British cavalry on February 17, 1818 He left a widow, 
the daughter of Baghu Pant Abhyankar, but no children (Forrest, 
Selections [Mardthd Series), i 678 )] 

“ [The ancestors of SIdojI Rao (Seedojee Rao) had performed mihtary 
service for the Rajas of Kolhapur, from whom they obtamed the two 
tndm villages of Nipam and Nandi, racludmg the deshmukhl and the 
office of sar~ndikl of the pargana of Hukeri During the life of SldojI- 
Rao the Raja of Kolhapur conferred two more villages upon him. 
Nipaai, Nandi and Huken are now mcluded in Belgaum District, the 
largest of the three places being Nipam, forty miles north of Belgaum, 
which with the estate of which it formed part lapsed to the Biitish 
Government m 1839. SidojI was mtioduced by Sarji Rao Ghatge to 
the notice of the Peshwa, who conferred the title of Sar-Lashkar upon 
him. He accompanied the British army under General Wellesley in 
1803-4 , and subsequently havmg wrested Chikodi and Manoli (see 
page 417) from the Raj d of Kolhapur retained them until 1817, when he 
was forced to relmqmsh them After the defeat of the Peshwa and 
the conquest of his territory in 1818, SIdoji Rao was confirmed in 
the rest of his estates by the British Government, to whom they 
eventually lapsed in the absence of heirs ] 
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Rye, the wife of Kem Sawunt, Dessaye of Waree, and niece oi 
Mahadajoe Smdia, had obtamed some pnvileges of rovalcy for her 
husband from the Moghul Emperor, through her imcle s all- 
powerful mfiuence at the court of Delhi ^ With a few intermissions 
and with various success, this warfare had contmued for twenty- 
three years , when at last the tioops of Kolapoor gamed a victory 
over those of Sawuntwaree m a pitched battle, fought at the 
village of Chowkul, and the fort of Waiee was immediately 
besieged , Kem Sawunt had been dead some years-, he had left 
four widows, the eldest of whom, Luxmiee Bi e, became regent, on 
account of the mmoritj' of Kem Sawunt s only son by Dawee Bye 
his third wife Luximee Bye, when her capital was besieged, 
called in the aid of Wiswas Rao Ghatgay and Appa Decays 
Wiswas Rao Ghatgay had been put m possession of two distncta 
called Chickooree and Menowlee,® helongmg to Kolapoor. by Shir- 
zee Rao Ghatgay His pretended right to dispose of them origin- 
ated m their having been conquered by the flist Mahdoo Rao and 
bestowed on the family of Putwnrdhun ; and Smdia havmg 
authority for possesamg himself of the sequestrated Jagheer of 
the Putwurdhuns, Shirzee Rao, who had seized those two districts, 

1 [The title of Baja Bahadur (ht, ‘ the valorous King ’) was con- 
ferred upon Khem Savant the Great by the Emjieror For an mter- 
estmg note on the word ‘ Bahadur,’ see Yule's Hobson- Jobaon, ed. 
Crooke, 1903, pp 48 f ] 

‘ [Khem Savant died childless m 1803 A contest for the succession 
contmued untd 1805, when Lakshml Bai (Luximee Bye) adopted a 
child, Bamchandra Savant, alias Bhau Sahib The child hved for 
three years, and was then strangled m his bed Phond Savant, a 
minor, was chosen to fill his place (see page 418, post) In 1812 Phond 
Savant was forced to yield Vengurla to the British m consequence of 
the losses sustamed by British commerce from the pirates who infested 
the Savantvadi coast. (/ O, Bom , u. 496 )] 

• [Chikodi (Chickooree) is now the north-western taluka of Belgaum 
District, containmg 836 square miles, and famous for tobacco, sugar- 
cane, frmt and vegetable gardens Manoh (Menowlee), now repre- 
sented by a town m Porasgad taluka, forty-two miles east of Belgaum 
town, is famous as the spot where General Wellesley overtook the 
notorious free-booter, Dhondia Wagh, after a long pursmt from Mysore 
territory During the war with the Peshwa m 1817, the Baja of Kol- 
hapur Bided with the British In reward, the tracts of Chikodi and 
Manoh, wrested from him by Sarji Bao Ghatge and later by the 
chief of Nipam (Sldoji Bao Appii Desai) were restored In 1829, 
owmg to the serious misconduct of the Baja, these tracts were resumed 
by the British Government, in whose possession they have smce 
remained. (I.G, Bom , ii. 16, 25, 515 )] 
n — EB 
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made them over to his brother, Wiswas Rao, when he was ordered 
by his son-in-law to ]om him m Malwa Wiswas Rao would have 
been diiven out of them by the Raja of Kolapoor, but he was 
buppoited by Appa Dessaye, who afterwards took them for him- 
self The Peishwa, on the plea of wishmg to avoid disputes with 
Sindia, pretended to take no concern m those districts, ^ but it was 
on the authority of his secret orders that Appa Dessaye seized 
them, and Bajee Rao at a subsequent period, in 1812, asserted his 
own claim to them on grounds which were admitted by the 
British Government 

On the present occasion, when Luximee Bye applied for aid, 
Appa Dessaye with the Peishwa’s secret concmTence readily 
afforded it , the siege of Waree was raised, and the territory of the 
Kolapoor Raja above the Ghauts was invaded , so that the 
Kolapoor troops were lecalled from the Conoan to defend their 
own capital Application was made to the British Government 
for its mediation, but Lord Mmto, then Governor-General, declined 
all interference , and the Peishwa who was the prmcipal cause of 
the distuibance began to hmt at his rights of supremacy over all 
parties , a disposition to encroachment, which, if checked by the 
Biitish authorities on its very first mdication, would have been 
of essential importance to the stability of Bajee Rao’s government “ 
Appa Dessaye, however, made himself complete master of 
Chickooree and Menowlee, and endeavoured to establish his 
authority over Sawuntwaree The son of Kem Sawunt was 
strangled at the mstigation of Appa Dessaye’s Carcoon, with the 
concurrence of Luximee Bye and of Poond Sawunt, the next hen to 
the prmcipality But Appa Dessaye did not profit by this 
1809 Poond Sawunt, takmg advantage of the 

weak state of Appa Dessaye’s troops, the greater part being 
withdrawn to mamtam the war above the Ghauts, drove them 
from the country, and possessed himself of the government 
* Colonel Close’s dispatches, 6th May, 1808. 

® [Lord Mmto was so deeply engaged throughout his term of ofiSce 
in planmng and exeoutmg the overseas expeditions which swept the 
fleets of France from the Indian seas and left England without a 
rival m the Eastern hemisphere, that he was practically debarred from 
interfering in Maratha pohtics and from running the risk of causmg a 
Maratha war, which would have been deeply lesented by the authorises 
at home The whole available strength of India was absorbed m the 
capture of the French islands (1809-10), the conquest of the Moluccas 
(1810), and the conquest of Java (1811). {O.H.I , pp 611-19 )] 
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Luximee Bye died soon after, when Poond Sawunt found a 
rival rathei than a coadjutor m the person of Doorga Bye, the 
second widow of Kem Sawunt and tire daughter of a Mahratta 
ofScer named Khanwelkm 

In the meantime the utmost apparent coidiahty subsisted 
betw'een the British Resident and the Peishwa s court Bajee Rao, 
as often as he could find a pietext, w'as prosecutmg with indexible 
perseverance his favouiite plan of sequestrating the Jagheers of 
aU whom he considered the pohtical opponents of his family, and 
appropriatmg their revenues to his own use Whilst thus engaged, 
Bajee Rao was happy On every occasion he enlarged on the 
blessmgs he enjoyed tluough his alliaiiee with the British Govern- 
ment , he professed the w’aimest affection and fiiendship for the 
Resident, Colonel Close, and it is probable that Bajee Rao, m all 
he thus expressed, ivas m a great measm-e sincere. 

Colonel Close was ui the habit of receiving all native visitors 
tluough an agent, a Parsee iiamod IClioosroojee, familiarly styled 
the Moodhee* . a person of comprehensive judgement, and of great 
address, who soon attained considerable influence with his master 
Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir and the Moodhee soon formed a com- 
pact, and having imited with them Byajee Naik, a Hoojra or 
personal servant of the Peishwa by whom Byajee was much 
trusted as a spy, they contrived to persuade Bajee Rao, that by 
gammg Khoosroojee to his interests he might command the services 
of the British Residency a proposal well suited to the mmd of 
Bajee Rao, by whom no means were spai'ed to attam an end so 
desirable 

The triumvirate in all piobability participated in the spoils, 
and aU intei course, public as well as private, went on so agreeably 
by the agency of those peiBons, that there was no cause of dis- 
satisfaction Any subject likely to occasion unpleasant discussion 
was either postponed, or so arranged that, before bemg brought 

^ [His proper name was KharshedjI Jarashedji Modi He was a 
native of Cambay Modi (Moodhee), which is now the surname of 
oeitam weU-known Faisi families of Surat and Bombay, is a profes- 
sional name meaning ‘ agent, broker or contractor ’ The Modis of 
the eighteenth and early mneteenth centuries were government con- 
tractors foi the supply of provisions and other articles to the troops, 
and acted also as importers, agents and bankers They are mentioned 
in old Bombay records as ‘ the Moodys ’ [B.Q , Materials II , 
Hosabhai Framji Karaka’s H-Wtory of the Parsts, London, 1884, ii, 
40 ff)] 
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forward on either side, rc was smoothed of its asperities, so that 
little difficulty remamed m the adjustment 

The seawices of 'Colonel Close during this year were called for, 
on a very important occasion, to Hyderabad, and he never returned 
to his situation at Poona Mr Henry Russell succeeded to the 
temporary charge of that Residency, until the letum of Mr 
^ jj Elphmstone from a mission to Cabul,^ and the same 
1810 * coiitmued to prevail Kboosroojee, though a 

servant of the British Residency, had been permitted to 
accept the high office of Sursoobehdar of the Carnatic under the 
Peishwa’s government, and he appointed as his deputy a Biamm 
named Bappoo Sawney 

Mr Elphmstone had been an assistant to Colonel Close at Poona, 
before he was attached to General Wellesley’s staff m the war of 
1803, so that he took charge of his appointment as Resident with 
A D local mfoimation Bemg m the habit of 

communicating with the natives du'ect, he saw all persons 
who had busmess, and disoontmued the form of intro- 
duction through any one agent This alteration, superadded to a 
quarrel which had taken place between Klioosroojee and Sew- 
dasheo Bhow Mankesir, was a source of secret vexation and dis- 
content to the former, as it so greatly tended to lessen his impor- 
tance and his gains ; but Ehoosroojee had much personal mfluenoe 
with the Peishwa, which he unfortunately exercised m piejudicmg 
his mmd against the Resident, by representmg him as one who 
entertained the same sentiments as General Wellesley, whom 
Bajee Rao hated, because he had opposed his schemes of vengeance 
against Amrut Rao and the family of Pm’eshram Bhow Putwurd- 
hun Several instances might be adduced of the effect which the 

Moodhee’s insinuations produced on the mind of the Peishwa ; 
but although many subjects hitherto kept back wore now brought 
into discussion m hopes of creatmg a necessity of agam mterposmg 
the agency of the Moodhee, Bajee Rao had soon reason to acknow- 

^ [Mountstuart Flphmstone’s embassy to Eabul in 1808 never got 
beyond Peshawar. Shah Shuj’a, to whom the mission was accredited 
soon afterwards was expelled from his kingdom, so that no direct 
political results were obtained The envoy devoted much of his time 
to investigation through agents and by all means at his command of 
the conditions existing m Afghanistan, then a completely iiiiknowm 
country. He embodied the results of his researches in a book of great 
value, entitled An Account of the Kingdom of Gauhul, &.c , which was 
published in 1813, and still counts as an authority.’ {O.H I , p 614 ) 
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ledge the impartiality of the Resident on the subject from which 
his chief prejudice against him had arisen 

As soon as he had resumed the lands of the inferior Jagheerdars 
who had ever been disobedient to himself, or who had taken an 
active pait against his father, the Peishwa desired Bappoo Gokla 
to make over the Pritee Needhee’s district to the state, and again 
brought forward his eomplamts and claims against other great 
Jagheerdars, particularly the Putwiirdhuns, Rastia, and the 
Dessaye of Kittoor 

These persons, presuming on the protection already afforded to 
them by the British Government, neglected to obey the orders of 
the Peishwa, and omitted to send their troops, which were now 
much wanted to defend the country from the Pindharees, whose 
inroads were every year beoommg more powerful and destructive. 
When Bajee Rao embraced the British alliance, he wrote to the 
Jagheerdars m question, to assist the British troops Most of 
them bemg personally acquainted with General Wellesley readily 
obeyed Bajee Rao’s orders, co-operated in his re-establishment, 
and were disposed to forget past mjuri&s, until the rancorous 
revenge and studied aggressions of Bajee Rao completely alienated 
their mmds They were only deterred from supportmg the 
Pritee Needhee’s rebellion by the fear of the subsidiarj' force, and 
had the interposition of the British Government been withheld, 
they would, when jomed to the Pritee Needhee, have probably 
effected another revolution, as it was estimated they could at that 
time bring mto the field neaily twenty thousand horse In con- 
sidering a plan of settlement between these Jagheerdars and the 
Peishwa, several modes were discussed at a very early period by 
the British authorities To have avowedly withheld support from 
both parties would have involved the country m war and con- 
fusion , to have assisted m the destruction of families m whose 
favour so much might be urged would have been unjust , and it 
would have been stdl more so, to raise them into independent 
prmcipahties under the guarantee of the British Government 
It therefore appeared advisable to steei a middle course , and it 
was determmed to enforce the service of their troops as due to the 
Peishwa, and to cause them to lestore all usurped lands , but to 
guarantee then’ teriitory as long as they chose to abide by the 
tenor of their origmal engagement to the Poona state 
With this arrangement of the southern Mahratta country 
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it was resolved to combine the effectual suppression of pu-aoy m 
the states of Kolapoor and Sawuntwaree, which, it was foreseen, 
could never be rooted out, until some harbours and fortresses 
on the coast of Malwan were placed m the hands of the British 
Government 

The Putwurdhuns weie very averse to acknowledge fealty to 
Bajee Rao, but they at last submitted and complied with the 
conditions imposed by the Bntisli Government The Raja of 
Kolapoor nearlj' lost his capital by the mtrigues of the Peishwa, 
who secretly encouraged him to resist the demands of the English ; 
hoping that his general, Appa Dessaye, then besiegmg Kolapoor as 
if in Ins own quarrel, might be able to reduce it before the terms 
weie accepted , whilst on the other hand, in order to cause delay, 
he declared to the Resident that the British Government had no 
right to enter mto a treaty with the Raja of Kolapoor, who was 
his subject- an assertion as bold as it was false Before any of the 
objects could be effected, Mr. Elphinstone found it necessary to 
assemble an army at Punderpoor, and move it down to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Kistna In regard to the Jagheerdars, besides 
what has been already stated in the general plan of settlement, 
Appa Sahib Putwurdhun was obliged to sm-render the person of 
Baba Rao Phurkay , a concession to the Peishwa on the part of the 
Biitish Government, which was very unpopular m the Mahratta 
country , and although it may have been strictly just, the policy 
of the measure is questionable Baba Rao was confined by the 
Peishwa m the fort of Bassem, where he shortly after died By 
the terms tendered and accepted by the Raja of Kolapoor, he 
renounced all right to Chiekooree and Menowlee, which were ceded 
to the Peishwa , but aU other places taken from the Raja m 
consequence of the disputed light to these districts were restored. 
To the British Government the Raja ceded the harbour of Malwan, 
which included the forts and island of Malwan or Smdidroog and 
its dependencies , he also agreed to renounce piracy, to permit 
no armed vessels to be fitted out, or to enter his ports, on pain 
of becoming lawful prize to the British Government, and to restore 
wrecks, as well as to assist vessels m distress He also became 
bound for himself and his successors to pursue no manner of 
hostility against any other state, without the consent of the British 
Government The British Government renounced its long existing 
claims against the Raja, and became bound to guarantee bis 
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possessions against the aggressions of all foreign powers and 
states^ 

(Oct. 3.) — Poond Sawunt, Oessaye of Sawuntwaree, was at the 
same time bound down to suppress piracy, to make over the fort 
of Vmgorla and the battery of Gunaramo Tembe, with its port and 
limits , and in case of being guilty of further piratical acts, the 
forts of Newtee and Rairee were likewise to be required of him 
British merchants were to be allowed free ingress and egress to 
and from the Dessaye’s territory, on paymg the customary duties , 
but all articles of consumption requued for the British troops 
stationed within the territory were to pass duty free 

Soon after the conclusion of the agreement, Poond Sawunt died, 
and Doorga Bye became regent ® This old lady, regardless of the 
guarantee of the British Government, attacked the possessions of 
the Raja of Kolapoor, took the fort of Burratgurh, which had 
formerly belonged to Sawuntwaree, and refused to evacuate it 
A British detachment from the Madras establishment was brought 
down to protect the Kolapoor territory, when she withdrew the 
garrison of Burratgurh, but continued to brave the threats and 
despise the arguments which were offered to deter or induce her 
to refrain from aggression Ho retaliation was permitted against 
Doorga Bye, till every reasonable proposal had failed , when the 
British troops were ordered to occupy some of the districts, with 
a view of forcing her into terms No opposition was actually 
made, but the British troops were kept perpetually on the alert 

1 [This agreement was known as the Treaty of Karvir, this being 
the ongmal name of Kolhapur The present capital, Kolhapur, 
originally existed as a purely religious settlement, the site being now 
marked by the great temple of the goddess Mahalakshml Karavira, 
or Karvir, is probably the older and more important capital of the 
State, and the transfer of the political capital from Karaviia to the 
religious settlement of Kolhapur was probably necessitated by some 
convulsion of nature, of which there is much evidence in the neigh- 
bourhood (7 G Bam , ii 523 )] 

2 [Phond Savant was succeeded by his son Khem Savant IV, a child 
of eight He proved himself, when he came of ago, quite unable to 
manage the State, and in 1838, after several revolutions and much 
disturbance, he agreed to make over the administration to the British 
Government Rebellions, which were quickly suppressed, broke out 
in 1839 and 1844 , and in 1861 the State was finally restored to the 
chief, on his undertaking to defray the cost (6,50,000 rupees) of the 
last rebellion, to pay a succession fee of one year’s revenue, to protect 
his subjects, and to meet the expense of a British Resident and his 
establishment, {I.Q. Bom., u. 496-6 )] 
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by threatened attacks, and thus was engendered a state of affairs 
neither of peace nor of war, but which occasioned all the expense 
and inconvenience of the latter Doulut Rao Sindia, though 
unconnected with the Waree state after the death of Luxrmee 
Bye, inteiested himself m behalf of Doorga Bye, and much 
discussion and correspondence resulted from her contumelious 
behaviour , nor did she desist from her vexatious opposition 
until, m consequence of many hostile acts against the British 
Government, her territory was reduced m the beginning of 1819 
by a British force , but after exacting the necessary securities, 
the prmoipahty of Sawuntwaree was left m its origmal inde- 
pendence 

In the meantime, although Bajee Rao was disappomted m 
the hope of being able to ruin the southern Jagheerdars, 
they were comjpelled to bow before him He could scarcely 
refram from msultmg the Putwurdliuns when they came to 
pay then- respects, and his exultation at gettmg Baba Rao 
Phurkay into his power knew no bounds He was profuse m his 
acknowledgements and expressions of gratitude to the Governor- 
General and the Resident , but he at the same tune declared that 
he should wish not to have a smgle Surinjamee horseman ^ in his 
service, and proposed raismg a brigade of mfantry , to be disciplined 
entirely by Euiupean officers and paid like the British Sepoys, 
jj direct from the treasury To this proposal the Governor- 
1813 General readily acceded, and Captain John Pord, of the 
Madras establishment, who had been long attached to 
the escort of Colonel Close, was, at the recommendation of Khoos- 
roojee, selected by the Peishwa as commandant of the brigade, 
and able officers from the hne, chosen by Captam Pord, wran 
lent from the Bombay establishment to assist m its formation 
and disciplme The men, excepting a small proportion of 
Mahrattas, were chiefly raised in the Company’s provinces m 
Hmdoostan, and on entermg their battalions swore fidelity to 

1 That IS horse furnished by Jagheerdars l&aranjam (Surmiam) 

13 a Persian word signifying ‘ beginnuig-endmg,’ and is used in India 
^ mean appaiatus,’ ‘ goods and chattels,’ and the hke But in the 
Deeoan and Southern Maratha country it is applied specially to grants 
of land or assignments of revenue, for special objects, such as the 
maintenance of a military contingent for service ; to civil officers for 
the maintenance of their state , or for charitable purposes (Yule’s 
Hobson-Jobson, ed Crooke, 1903, s v. ‘ Surrmjaum.’)] 
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the Peishwa, whilst he continued m alliance with the British 
Government ^ 

The cantonment allotted for this brigade was about four miles 
to the north-west of Poona - One brigade of British troops was 
stationed on a spot originally selected for the protection of the 
city, m its immediate vicinity ; and the rest of the British sub- 
sidiary force occupied a position about half-way between Poona 
and Alimednugur, near the village of Seroor,® on the river Ghore. 

The Peishwa had soon a fresh instance of the utility of the 
British force by flnduig it necessary to call in a part of it against 
Appa Dessaye, who, although he came to Poona on being ordered, 
refused to comply with ceitain claims devolving on the Peishwa 
by the late settlement, or to give up some teiiitory belonging to 
the Raja of Kolapoor The British authorities interposed, but 
Bajee Rao artfully contrived by his intrigues to mdiice Appa 
Dessaj'e to trust to liis lenity and to lesist the demands , by 
which insidious conduct the Dessaye was led on to foifeit one- 
fourth of his Jagheer to the Peishwa 

We have already alluded to the quairel between Khoosroojee 
Moodhee and Sewdasheo Bhow Mankosir Their differences 
likewise ongmated in the mtiigues of the Peishwa, who, havmg 
been informed of their collusion, concluded with some justice 
that such a cabal might as often act against him as for him, and 
he therefore determined on cieatmg a division between them It 
was with this view that he confoii'ed the appointment of Sur- 
soobehdar of the Carnatic on the Moodhee, m piefeience to Sew- 
dasheo Bhow, who would have been much gratified by it The 

^ Oral information 

If I am not mistaken, this condition was proposed and insisted upon 
by the Hindoostan Sepoys themselves, without its being suggested 
by their officers 

® [That IS to say, m or close to Kirkce, which is now the principal 
artillery station of the Bombay Presidency, and contains a large arms 
and ammunition factory ] 

® [Sirur (Seroor), or Godnadi, is thirty-six miles north-east of Poona, 
and thirty-four iniles south-west of Ahmodnagar. At present the 
garrison of Sirur consists of a regiment of Indian cava ry In the 
cemetery of Sirur is the tomb of Colonel W Wallace (1809), who is still 
remembered and spoken of by the inhabitants as Sat Puruah, ‘ the 
holy man ’ Except Brahmans and Marwadis, all the Hindus of Sirur 
and neighbourmg villages worship at Colonel Wallace’s tomb At 
harvest-time the villagers bring the fiist-fruits of gram as no iccdyo, 
or food for the saintly spirit (1,<? Bom , 1909, i 532 )] 
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Moodhee was thus secured in Bajee Rao’s interests, but the envy 
of Mankesir was excited, and he in a short time mformed the 
Peishwa of the corrupt practices of the Moodhee m the affairs of 
his government. These charges Bajee Rao secretly advised his 
minister to prefer to the Resident, which was accordingly done, and 
as the Moodhee was a servant of the British Government they would 
have been immediately mvestigated, but the Peishwa’s object 
being answered by the accusation from Mankesir,' he interfered 
to prevent the inquiry, and, as it related to an affair connected 
with his government, the proceedmgs were quashed at his request ® 
This inti'igue answered its purpose, by incensmg Khoosroojee 
against the mmister , and as fnendahtp, according to the mterpre- 
tation of the court of Bajee Rao, was to aid and to conceal the 
acquisition of corrupt emolument, the Peishwa secured tlie good- 
will of Khoosroojee, but the nature of the Moodhee’s confidential 
situation at the Residency bemg mcompatible with his appomt- 
ment as governor of a Mahratta province, he was afterwards 
required by Mr Elphmstone to resign the one or the other, and 
he accordingly relmquislied the latter® Trimbukjee Damglia 
was immediately appointed to the vacant office Trimbukjee 
was origmally a jasoos or spy, and brought hunself to the Peishwa’s 
notice, when he fled to Mhar from the power of Holkar, by carry- 
ing a letter to Poona, and brmgmg back a reply, m a very short 
space of time Being afterwards entertained on the personal 
establishment of the Peishwa, his activity, intelligence and vigour 
soon became conspicuous , and by unceasmg diligence, and, 
above all, by bemg pander to his vices, never hesitatmg to fulfil 
his wishes whatever they might be,* he gradually gained the con- 
fidence of his master, and was the only man who ever obtained it 
When Gunput Rao Phansay, the respectable commandant of the 
Peishwa’s artillery, was deprived of his Jagheer, Trimbukjee was 
appointed commandant in his stead He at first courted Mankesir 
and Khoosroojee , but havmg discovered their collusion, he 

' The accusation was not made by Mankesir himself, but by three 
pel sons employed by him and the Peishwa 

“ The above is from native information of respectability , but I 
am not eeitain of the date, or whether Mr Russell or Mr. Blphin- 
stone w'as Resident at the time. I think the former 

“ Native information 

* Trimbukjee once told Mr Blphinstone, m conversation ‘ If my 
master order me, I will kill a cow ’ — a declaration of servile devoted- 
ness, equally strong and impious. 
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disclosed it to the Peishwa, and though it did not for some time 
become apparent, he entirely supplanted Mankesir in his 
master’s councils, and retamed Khoosroojee in the manner 
already described 

Bajee Rao’s success in brmgmg his Jagheoidars under his 
authority enoouiaged him in more extensive plans for aggrandiz- 
ing his power He occasionally mentioned Ins claims on the 
Nizam, but as often as the Resident prepared for entermg on the 
investigation, Bajee Rao found some excuse for delay He like- 
wise spoke, at first distantly, of his claims on Sindia and Holkar, 
although sensible that they were dissolved by treaties, to which 
he was himself a party , and he pressed, with seeming earnestness, 
an early settlement of the debts due to him by the Gaekwar : a 
subject which had already for several years occupied attention, 
and to which we shall presently advert 

Unfortunately for Bajee Rao, the low favourite whom he had 
chosen, and who had much of the character of Shirzee Rao 
Ghatgay, entertamed a strong prejudice against Europeans ; 
and lus arrogant presumption and unprincipled mmd were 
equal to any attempt Bajee Rsio, at first, m wishmg to extend 
his power, entertained no hostile designs against the British 
Government j but, elated by his increasmg consequence, without 
reflectmg from whence it w'as derived, and flattered by the sug- 
gestions of Tnmbukjee, who tried to persuade him that he would 
recover by the force of his wisdom all that his ancestors had gamed 
by their swords, he became irritated by opposition to his wishes, 
and was hurried forward, until he was overwhelmed in the intrigues 
and crimes which Daingha led him on to perpetrate In 

1814 consultations with the Moodhee and Trimbuk- 

jee, they advised him, before entering on the more im- 
portant discussions with the British Government, to mcrease 
his military establisliment, which witliout any design or appear- 
ance of hostility would, they represented, tend to render him 
more respectable m the eyes of all India, and give weight to 
arguments with his aUies Of the benefit derived by the British 
Government from the treaty of Bassein the Moodhee, perhaps 
from conviction, impressed Bajee Rao with the most exaggerated 
opinion , and he may have thought, from the evident desire of 
conciliation which existed m the councils of the British Govern- 
ment, that much would be conceded to avert a war The annual 
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inroads of the Pindharees and a pilgrimage undertaken by Bajee 
Rao, for the second time, to a celebrated temple m the Carnatic, fur- 
nished ample excuse for raismg troops, had a pretext been wanting , 
but the fact was, the Resident had been constantly pressing on the 
attention of the minister the inadequate force raamtained by the 
Peiahwa for the protection of his country Up to 1812, exclusive 
of the troops mamtained by the Jagheerdars, and the Sebundees, 
or irregular mtantry employed m collecting the levenue, his army 
amounted to no more than two thousand five hundred horse and 
three thousand infantry Four thousand horse were that year 
added to the establishment, and several hundreds each year sub- 
sequently , but instead of contmumg to increase the levies of 
horse so useful to check the Pmdharees, a large body of Gosaeen 
infantry was now entertained at Trimbukjee’s suggestion , and 
Arabs, whose enlistment Bajee Rao had at one time not only 
prohibited, but had begged of the Bombay Government to arrest on 
their route from the coast to his dominions, now met with every 
encouragement An opportunity foi exeroismg the new levies soon 
occurred by the refusal of Bappoo Smdia, Killidar of Dharwar, to 
surrender that fortress. Havmg come to pay his respects to the 
Peishwa on hia route to the Camatic, Bajee Rao desired him to give 
up the fort to Trimbukjee ‘ If Your Highness,’ replied the KiUidar, 
‘ will send a gentleman to relieve me in the command, or if you 
will send a Carooon in your own name, to whom I can commit 
my charge, your servant will present the keys to him, but I will 
never give over the tort of Dharwar to such a person as Trimbukjee 
Damglia ’ In consequence of this speech, as soon as he had 
reached the door of the Peishwa’s tent, he was arrested, bound, 
and tortured by Trimbukjee, until a promise of surrender was 
extorted His Carcoon, a Bramm on whom the Kdlidar could 
rely, was dispatched with Trimbukjee, who, accompanied by a 
body of tioops, proceeded to take possession , but, on approaching 
the gate, the Carcoon begged permLssion to go on a few mmutes in 
advance of the party, that he might speak to the garrison and 
make some arrangements, when, no sooner had he got inside, 
than he shut the gate, and on pretence of bemg detamed by the 
gairison opened a fire on Trimbukjee and his followers, who were 
obliged to retire with precipitation This insult could not be 
resented at the time, nor until the Peishwa’s return to Poona, 
?(fhen Dharwar was invested, but the faithful Carcoon did not 
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surrender until an order was obtained fiom his unpiisoned master, 
through the interposition of Bappoo Gokla 
About this period the conduct of lOioosroojee Moodhee, which 
from the fiist had not escaped the Resident’s obseivation, became 
such as to render it necessary to remove him from Poona, m 
order to prevent, as far as possible, the bad eSects of the dangerous 
opinions which he mculcated His past services entitled him to 
all due consideration from the British Government , and it would 
have been both difficult and ill-judged to have proved the cir- 
cumstances by which he had forfeited his claim to its reuard 
A liberal piovisioii was therefore made for bun m his native 
provmce, Guzeiat , but, about the eve of his mtended departuie, 
ho died by poison Whether it was admmistered by otheis, or 
taken wilfully or accidentally by himself, could never be discoveied, 
although the case undeiwent a long and strict mvestigation. 
If he knew more secrets, with respect to foreign mtrigues, than 


Ba]ee Rao and Tiunbukjee Damglia thought fit to trust to any 
third person beyond then own power, his death may be imputed 
to their machinations , but it was the general opmion of the people 
at Poona that he had poisoned himself through a fear of the loss 
of reputation, when, by removal from power and office, his corrupt 
practices might become public It is, however, remarkable 
that 111 succession to this general report the Peisliwa, who had 
before quashed the proceedings against him, now became his 
accuser , and Bappoo Sawney, the deputy of the deceased, was 
called upon by Bajee Rao to account for the defalcation, biibery, 
and corruption of his master During the proceedmgs, Bappoo 
Sawney died suddenly , of fright it was said, at what he might 
expect if proved delmquency threw him mto the power of Trim- 


A.D. 

1815. 


bukjee Damglia This person, who had been for some 
time the chief diiector of the Peishwa’s councils, ivas 
at last appomted his minister m the transaction of affairs 


with the British Government He studied his master’s humours. 


and attamed entire ascendancy over his mmd , his measures 
were vigorous, though marked by ignorance, violence, and 
treachery His punishments were at once lenient and severe , 
robbery and murder might be compensated by a small fine, but 
a failure m a revenue contract was an unpardonable offence 
The Peishwa f aimed his districts to the highest bidder ; and 
those who failed m their contracts were compelled to surrender 
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their whole property with that of their securities , and should all 
he insufficient, they were thrown into hill-forts and treated with 
the greatest rigour On one occasion, Trimbukjee, before his 
power was completely established, bemg enraged at some delay 
on the pait of a banker who had become security for a revenue 
contractor, used him m the harshest manner, and at last ordered 
the banker to be dragged before him, when he struck him a violent 
blow on the head, which, owmg to a heavy ring on his finger, 
proved mstantly fatal , but, alHiough the person thus deprived 
of life was a Bramm of respectability,* no notice was taken of 
the circumstance 

These seventies to the contractors did not deter others from 
adventuring on the same comse , for Bajee Rao, who let the 
districts himself, was an adept m the art of flattery, and his 
mannei plausible to a degiee which few could resist His court, 
which was gay and licentious beyond that of any other Peishwa, 
soon became agreeable to the generality of Bramins m Poona, 
and a high ofier foi a distnct was a sure way to the temporary 
notice of the prmce All his expenditure was regulated by 
contract The net revenue of the state was about one hundred 
and twenty lacks of rupees, of which Bajee Rao saved annually 
about fifty lacks, and had, at this period, collected treasure ex- 
ceedmg fifty millions of rupees Whilst thus mtent on amassmg 
wealth, his time was divided m the encouragement of the grossest 
debauchery, and the practice of the most absurd superstitions 
He aspired to a character for sanctity , was rigid m the observance 
of every form required by the rules of cast , and the murder of 
Harram Rao, attributed to hia parents, was a subject of mquietude 
and remorse To atone for their crime, he planted several him- 
died thousand mango trees about Poona , gave largesses to Bramms 
and leligious establishments, and was particularly generous to 
the temple at Punderpoor. As an instance of his superstition 
may be mentioned a dream of one of his rehgious attendants, 
who declared he saw the ghost of Narram Rao, and that it had 
ordered a dumer for one hundred thousand Bramins j an enter- 
tainment which was immediately provided. 

To the complamts of his subjects he never listened ; and if the 
villagers endeavoured to approach his presence, they were driven 


* The banker’s name was Sukharam Hoik Loondee, 
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away by the attendants The farmers of the districts had gener- 
ally the superintendence of oivil and criminal justice, and their 
powers m this lespect enabled them to increase their collections 
by fines and exactions. There was a nommal court of justice 
at Poona, under a Shastree, who had a very laige establishment. 
It was supported entirely by the corrupt emoluments which power 
enabled its members to draw fiom the public, and was so notori- 
ously corrupt, that the poorer smtor, unless he had interest, or 
could bribe some great man of whom the Shastree stood m awe, 
was certam to lose his cause 

Defective as the system was under Malidoo Bao Bidlal, the 
Shastree who then supermtended and directed the Punchayets 
was a person of strict mtogiity, and that Peishwa’s reign was 
always referred to as the time when a poor man had justice • 
even the admmistration of Nana Furnuwecs was spoken of with 
applause , but Bajee Bao, the only Peishwa who had full leisure 
to amend the civil government, had neither ability nor mclmation 
for the task 

He persevered m his plan of sequestrating Jagheers, and 
Mahdoo Bao Bastia having failed to produce his quota of horse 
for muster, the Peishwa represented to the British Besident this 
depaiture from what was stipulated, as wilful disobedience to 
his authority The agi-eement m question bemg one of those 
concluded through the mteiposition of the British Government, 
Bastia was called upon by the Besident to fulfil his engagement 
with the Peishwa , otherwise he must abide by the consequences. 
Bastia hesitated, declared his inability to furnish so many horse, 
owmg to the disobedience of the Dufiays, who were Jagheerdars 
under him, and by the Peishwa’s usual artifice was secretly en- 
couraged to believe, that by trustmg to his lenity more favourable 
terms might be obtamed It was m vam that the Besident repre- 
sented his situation in its true colours, and warned him of his 
ruin , he steadfastly refused compliance, and was stripped by the 
Peishwa of all his possessions ^ 

1 [The capital of the Baste (Bastia) family was Wai in Satara 
District, twenty miles from Satara and about fifty miles south of Poona, 
where, in 1798, Parasuram Bhau Patvardhan was incarcerated Moor 
(The Hindu Pantheon, 1st ed , p 349) describes Wai m 1810 as the 
capital and ‘ prmcipal residence of the rich and gieat Brahman 
family of Rasta, one of the five great independent feudal chiefs of the 
Mahratta Empire, and nearly related to the Peshvm.’ In 1827 the 
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Every day made it more evident that the Peishwa’s government 
was now aimmg at the revival of the old Mahratta policy, and 
was runnmg a com-se equally incompatible with the Peishwa’s 
alliance and his political existence, unless it were expected that 
he could oveitum the Biitish Government By Trimbukjee’a 
advice, he had sent agents in the precedmg year to the courts 
of Smdia and Rughoojee Bhonslay , he also dispatched an envoy ® 
to Holkar, with whose court Bajee Rao had never before held 
any friendly communication, but, what was stiU more extra- 
ordmary, he sent an agent * to reside with the Pmdharees, and 
had a secret interview at ICopergaoin with some of their chiefs. 
The object of his missions to the Mahratta comts above named 
was to negotiate a secret treaty of general confederacy and sup- 
port, wliicli was actually concluded The declared mtention 
seems to have been for the purpose of strengthenmg themselves, 
and imitmg together m case the British Government should medi- 
tate further encroachment on any of the states concerned, or to 
act offensively against the British should an opportunity arise, 
either m consequence of their expected failure m the Nepaul war,* 
then going forward, or on any future occasion , but those of his 
countrymen who know Bajee Rao best are of opmion that 
notwithstanding these extensive and apparently well-ordered 
mtrigues, he had neither a fixed plan, nor any serious mtention 
of makmg war upon the English at this period j certam it is 

Rastes were still resident in Wai, though the personal estates had 
dwindled in value from 10,00,000 rupees to 60,000 rupees. (Forrest, 
Selections (Maratha Senes), i 677.)] 

^ Tnmbukjee is supposed to have held communication with Smdia 
and Bughoojee Bhonslay as far back as 1811, no doubt with his 
master’s approbation. 

* The envoy was a Braram named Guimesh Punt 

® This agent was a Mahratta, his name Eistnajee Gaekwar 

* [The Nepal War (1814-16) was occasioned by the hostile aggres- 
sions of the Gurkhas, who invaded and seized the Butwal and Sheoraj 
regions, and in 1814 attacked three police-stations m the former area 
The Marquess of Hastmgs declared war m May 1814 , but the earlier 
operations failed in consequence of very mcompetent leadership. The 
failure was partly compensated for by successes in Eumaon and on 
the upper Sutlaj, and in 1816 Sir David Ochterlony forced the Nepalese 
to sign the treaty of Sagauli (Segowlee), whereby Garhwal and fCumaon 
were ceded to the British, the Tarai, or lowland below the hills, was 
surrendered, Sikkim was evacuated, and the appomtment of a British 
Resident at Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal, was accepted by the 
Nepalese (O.H.I , pp. 621-3 )] 
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however, that his measures were such as would have subjected 
him to the loss of his musnud, had the facts been formally sub- 
stantiated and strict justice enforced 

His next scheme was to establish his ascendancy m Guzerat 
Like his claims on the Nizam, he frequently expressed a wish 
to have his affairs with the Gaekwar settled , but as often as the 
ivish was met by the British Government, he contrived to delay 
the adjustment There had been no settlement between the 
Gaekwar and the Peishwa smce the accession of Govind Bao 
On the suppression of the rebelhon of Aba Shelookur, the Baroda 
government agreed, as already mentioned, to hold Ahmedabad 
m farm from the Peishwa, mcludmg the tribute of Kattywar, 
with Pitlaud, Nappar, Chura-Ranpoor, Dhundooka, Gogo, and 
some rights m Cambay, for the annual sum of five lacks of rupees 
When the Bombay Government sent the detachment mto Guzerat, 
to support the party of Bowjee Appajee at Baroda, the govern- 
ment was fast approachmg to that state of anarchy and confusion, 
in which the dominions of Smdia and Holkar were aftei-wards 
involved. This fine provmce was in a great degree preserved 
from similar misery by the active interference of the British 
Government, imder the able arrangements of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker, the Resident The revenues of the state amounted to 
fifty-five lacks of rupees, and its expenditure to eighty-two. 
The power of the government was, as we have seen, m the hands 
of a body of Arab mercenaiies, and the divisions m tlie family 
of Gaekwar afforded a wide field of hope and of profit to military 
adventurers of all desoiiptions, who abound m that quarter The 
Arabs were driven out : the debts, exclusive of the heavy 
balance due to the Peishwa, were compromised for a sum less 
than forty-two lacks , and money was raised on the security, or 
advanced from the treasury, of the British Goveimnent for its 
liqmdation. Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, whose lebelhon brought the 
English permanently to Baroda, went off from Neriad, as the 
reader may recollect, about the time when the Aiabs were be- 
sieged in Baroda He was afterwards, when nearly famished, 
taken prisoner by Babajee, commander of the Gaekwar’s troops, 
dehvered over to the charge of the British Government, and 
long kept a prisoner at large m the fort of Bombay, or its environs, 
where he ended his days Kanhojee surrendered himself in 1808 , 
and at first was allowed his liberty and an ample pension , but 
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his natural turbulence and love of intrigue could ill brook the 
undisturbed calm of such a hfe In a short time he forfeited the 
advantages he enjoyed, engaged in plots agamst the existing 
government, and was finally conveyed to Madras as a state 
prisoner 

The collection of the tribute m Kattywar ^ required a considerable 
force every year from Baroda The Mahrattas give the name 
of Kattywar to the whole western Penmsula of Guzerat, although 

^ [Kathiawar (Kattywar) is the peninsula lying between 20® 41' 
and 23° 8' N and 68® 66' and 72° 20' E , and standing out into the 
Arabian Sea between the smaller projection of Cutch and the straight 
line of the Gujardt coast Kdthidwar was known to the Greeks and 
Romans by the name of '^avpatn-p^vi} The Muhammadans called it 
Sorath, and to this day a large division in the south-west retains that 
title The large tract to the east, however, has long been known as 
Kathiawar, havmg been overrun by the Kathis, who entered the 
pemnsula from Cutch in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries In 
the fifteenth century the whole tnbe was driven out of Cutch, and 
in that and the following century conquered considerable territory 
The Marathas, who came into contact with them m their forays and 
were soinetimes successfully repelled by them, extended the name of 
Kathiawar to the whole province, and from them has been borrowed 
the name in this wider sense Brahmans and Indians generally still 
speak of the provmce as Surashtra 

Between the middle of the eighth and the close of the thirteenth 
centuries various petty kingdoms arose The Jethwas became a 
powerful tribe in the west of the peninsula , the Jhalas were settled 
in northern Kathiawar by the Anhilvada kings ; the Gohels (now 
in eastern Kathiawar) came from the north in the thirteenth century, 
retreatmg before the tide of Muhammadan conquest and foundmg 
new seats for themselves on the rums of Anhilvada (Fatan, circa 
770-1298) , the Jadejas and the Kathis came from the west 
through Cutch Tlie sack of Somnath m 1026 by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and the capture of Anhilvada (or Patan) m 1197, were the prelude 
to Muhammadan invasions of Kathiawar. In 1672 the country 
came under the rule of Akbar, and was administered by viceroys from 
the court of Delhi until the Marathas supplanted the imperial power 
Entermg Gujarat in 1706, the Marathas had firmly established their 
rule in 1760 Durmg the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
Gaekwar, partly for himself and partly for his overlord, the Peshwa, 
sent yearly a revenue-collecting axmy (mulk^girt} to obtain contribu- 
tions from the chiefs of western and northern Gujarat As this 
aimed expedition caused much waste and confusion, the British 
Government agreed to associate itself with the Gaekwar m recovering 
the Maratha tribute from the Kathiawar States Internal warfare 
and resistance to authority were ended m 1807-8 by the settlement 
effected by Colonel "W alker, the chief feature of which was that tributes 
were fixed and the work of collection was undertaken by the British 
Government, which also acquired the Peshwa's rights in Kathiawar 
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strictly applicable to one district only of that extensive tract, 
winch derives its name from the Kattees, a very peculiar race, 
who worship the sun The whole region is inhabited by a warlike 
people, chiefly Jai-ejah Rajpoots, who are undei separate chiefs, 
and whose mteinal divisions had early made them an easy prey 
to the plundermg bands of Kantajee Kudum Banday and Dum- 
majee Gaekwai The Resident, attended by a British force, 
repeatedly accompanied the Gaekwar’s aimy, and contributed 
much to tranquillize the piovince, and to improve its levenues 
He also humanely exeited himself, though m the end with little 
success, to suppress the barbarous practice of female infanticide,^ 
to which the Jaiejah Rajpoots are prone From all these cir- 
cmnstances, the Baroda government fell much under the control 
of the British Resident , hut as Lieutenant-Colonel Walker was 

after the proclamation of Satara m 1818 In 1820 the Gaekwnr 
agreed to have his share collected and paid through the British Govern- 
ment. (I.G. Bom , 11 340 fi. , Captain Wilberforce-Bell, The 

History of Kathmuad, Hememann, London, 1916 )] 

^ [The Jadejas (Jarejah), or ‘ children of Jada,’ were the ruling 
family m Cutch from the fourteenth century, the Samma tribe of 
Rajputs to which they belonged having oust^ the Chavada Rajputs 
about A D 1320 When the rest of the Samma tribe m lower Sind 
embraced Islam, the Jadejas adopted as their religion a mixture of 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism This fact has avowedly mfluenced 
their history Isolated fiom the rest of their tribesmen and unable to 
obtam suitable husbands for their daughters, they were led to practise 
wholesale female mfanticide, and enjoyed an evil reputation for this 
habit up to quite a recent date The practice was formerly m vogue 
also among the Kunbis of Gujarat, owing to the rumous expenses 
attached to the marriage of guls, while among the Rajputs it aroso 
from the difficulty of secuimg bridegrooms from the sections of these 
castes with whom custom prescribed that mtei marriage should take 
place In 1812 the Jadeja chiefs entered into engagements to abandon 
this eustom, and under the constant watchfulness of British officers, 
it IS believed to be now practically extmot Mr Willoughby, m the 
years preceding 1849, made great piogress m stamping it out m 
Kathiaivar It is possible that the crime still prevails in other parts 
of India, though the general opimon is that it is now comparatively 
rare (Census ifcport, India, 1911, p 217) Dr Vmcent Smith mentions 
the severely mquisitoiial measures adopted in the Agra Frovmce m 
1870, whieh did much to break the custom there, and states that a 
clear case came before him in the Rai Bareli District in 1889 Sleemaii 
deals with infanticide as practised m Oudh m many passages of his 
Journey through the Kingdom of Oudh (Sleeman’s Bamhles, &o , ed 
V A Smith, 1915, pp 28, 29 n ) Risley discusses the connexion 
between female infanticide and the rules of exogamy and hypeigamy 
m The People of India, pp 164-71.] 
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enabled to direct its prmoipal acts, without paralyzing its internal 
authority, much benefit resulted to the country from his super- 
uitendenoy. 

The ministry was chiefly composed of a set of Purvoes,^ a oast 
frequently remarkable for gieat fidelity and biavery, and when 
poor, they are often frugal to parsimony , but it may be observed 
of the Purvoes, that wherever they attam power and can com- 
mand wealth, they aie lavish and improvident The head of 
this mmistry w'as Rowjee Appajee who died m July, 1803, but 
havmg previously adopted his nephew Seetaram Rowjee as his 
son, he was, with the consent of the Resident, appomted his 
successor After a patient tiial of his ability and resources, 
Seetaram was fomid mcompetent to the duty, and his uncle 
Babajee, hitherto at the head of the army, was invited to 
assist him Futih Sing, the brother of the Gaekwar, and the 
hell apparent, whose liberty had been pm chased fiom one of 
Holkar’s commanders who earned him oft from Poona iii 
1803, was also at the same tune brought mto the admims- 
tration Futili Smg chose as his secretary Gimgadhur Shas- 
tree,® originally in the service of the Phm’kay family at Poona, 
and a man of considerable activity and address, who had been 
very useful to the Resident m the important measures he had 
effected Lieutenant-Colonel Walker placed the highest con- 
fidence m the mtegrity and fidelity of the Shastree, and upon 
the death of Babajee, and great misconduct on the part of 
Seetaram, Gungadhur Shastree supported as he was, both by 

* [i e. PrabhuB See note on pp 108-9, vol i, ante. Baoji AppajI 
(Rowjee Appajee) was descended from Prayagji Anant, who defended 
the fort of Satara against Aurangzeb in 1700 (See vol i, p 394, anfe.)] 

* [In a letter to his friend Strachey, Mountstuart Elphmstone 
described Gangadhai Shastri (Gungadhur Shastree) as ‘ a person of 
great shrewdness and talent, who keeps the whole state of Baroda in 
the highest order, and here lavishes his money and marshals his suwai y 
(i e. SOI an or retinue) m such style as to draw the attention of the 
whole place Though a very learned Shastree, he affects to be quite 
on Englishman, walks fast, talks fast, interrupts and contradicts, and 
calls the P&hwa and his mimsters “ old fools ’ ’ and “ damned rascals,” 
or rather ” dam rascal ” He mixes English words with every thmg he 
says, and will say of someone (Holkar for instance) ‘‘ Bhot tncks 
walla the, loikun burra akul mund, Kukhye (cock-eye) tha (He was a 
very tricky person, but very mtelligent He was cock-eyed ) ” ’ Holkar 
had lost an eye (See Colebrooke, Life of M Elphmstone (1884), i. 
275 )] 
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Putih Sjng and the Resident, soon became prune minister in 
all blit the name 

The first arrangement of any importance 11111011 took place 
between the government of Poona and that of Baroda, after the 
treaty of Bassem, was the settlement of the farm of Alunedabad 
and its dependencies 

The former agi’eement was made m Octobei, 1800, and the term 
of its duration was to have been five j'ears, but as Ranpoor, Gogo, 
Dhundooka, and the Peishwa s rights in Cambav were ceded to 
the British Government by the treatj^ of Basseui, the Gaekwar 
was anxious to obtain a perpetual lease of the remauider , as the 
evils of divided authority would be avoided, and his own districts 
become more valuable m consequence The British Government 
was equally desirous of having the farm eonfiiiued. both for the 
reasons mentioned, and because much confusion and oppression 
were likely to be averted by tlie arrangement The Peishwa, 
on these lepiesentations, and upon condition of receiving five 
and a half lacks ot rupees for the remammg districts, consented 
without difficulty to allow the Gaekwar to retam them for ten 
years from June, 1804, and a new agreement was concluded ac- 
eordmgly But at the expiration of the period the Peishwa’s 
views were entirely alteied, and five tunes the amount of the sum 
reahzed from the districts could not compensate, m his estimation, 
for the advantages of an mcreased pohtical influence on the side of 
Guzerat , nothmg could induce him to renew the lease Long, 
however, before the period of renewal, the question of his claims 
upon the Gaekwar had become a subject of attention with the 
British authorities 

The Governor-General deemed it adinsable to allow the two 
states to settle their affairs by direct negotiation, and to desire 
that the arbitration of the British Govermnent should not be 
resorted to, except m the event of a failure on their part to effect 
an accommodation. At an early stage of the discussion, an agent 
of the Gaekwar government, named Bappoo Myraul, was sent 
to Poona. The debts of the Gaekwar to the Peishwa, according 
to the statements of the latter, which appear to have been correct, 
amounted to nearly a crore of lupees ; but, as the chief cause 
of the embarrassments of the Baroda government ongmated 
in the attachment of the family to the cause of his father, Bajee 
Rao generously acceded to the relmquishment of sixty lacks of 
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rupees of this demand. The Baroda government, without 
claimmg exemption as matter of favour, advanced counter-claims 
on the followmg grounds. 

When Dummajee gave up half of Guzerat to Ballajee Bajee 
Rao m 1751, he retamed his rights in Baroach undivided, and the 
Peishwa got Jumbooseer and some other districts, as an equiva- 
lent for his share By the treaty of Baroda, m 1775, Rugonath 
Rao obtamed from Putih Sing Gaekwar the cession of his rights 
m Baroach for the East India Company , and by the treaty oi 
Poorundhur, although the Poona mimstiy had no power to 
alienate Baroach from the Gaekwar, it was wholly ceded to the 
British Government It was m vam that Futih Sing demanded 
his rights in Baroach, from the Enghsh who kept them, or from 
the Peishwa who had given them away , and although, when the 
war was renewed. General Goddard put Futih Smg m possession 
of several of the Peishwa’ s districts, he was compelled to relinquish 
them by the treaty of Salbye Mahadajee Smdia, on the con- 
clusion of that pacifieation, obtamed Baroach from the British 
Government, with Smdia’s successor it remamed until it fell, 
by right of conquest, to the English m 1803 , and the Gaekwar 
now advanced a demand on the Peishwa for the amount of his 
share of its revenue smce the treaty of Poorundhur 

His other counter-claims were on account of exponses mcurred 
m reducmg the rebellion of Aba Shelookur, and m mamtammg an 
extraordmary number of troops for the defence of the Peishwa’s, as 
well as of his own, possessions m Guzerat These mtricate claims 
occasioned mfinite discussion ; and when Bajee Rao adopted 
the plans of Tnmbukjee, he threw every obstacle in the way of 
a settlement, because the outstandmg demands on Baroda and 
Hyderabad weie reserved as a means of communicatmg with these 
courts , from which, owmg to the nature of their engagements 
with the British Government, his intrigues might otherwise have 
been excluded Bappoo Myraul, the Gaekwar’s agent at Poona, 
a sensible, upright man, and of a cautious observant disposition, 
was soon found unfit for the Peishwa’s purpose Some other agent 
must be sent, with whom the settlement could be conducted. 
The Gaekwar’s government, therefore, resolved on sending 
Gungadhur Shastree, both for the adjustment of the accounts 
and for obtaiiung a renewal of the lease of the Peishwa’s share of 
Guzerat 
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(A.D. 1814.) — Accordingly, the Shastree proceeded to Poona , 
but such was the general dread of the violent and unprincipled 
conduct of the powerful Trimbukjee towards all who opposed 
his wishes, that the Gaekwar asked and obtained the formal 
guarantee of hLS minister’s safety from the British Government 
As early as September, 1811, it had been proposed to send Gun- 
gadhur Shastree to Poona the proposal was at that time readily 
and distmctly acceded to by the Peishwa , but on the Shastree’s 
arrival, m 1814, Bajee Rao objected to him, and even refused to 
see him, on the plea of his having been insolent to him when a 
Carcoon m the service of Phurkay The fact was, the Baroda 
mimster, Seetaram Rowjee, jealous of the Shastree, and already 
seduced by the Peishwa, lepresented the Shastree as a person 
wholty m the mterests of the English 

It must be explamed that Bajee Rao, on the declme of Seetaram 
Rowjee’s mfluence at Baroda, attempted with success to gam 
him to Ills views , and on the Resident’s discovermg the mtrigue 
and protestmg agamst it, the Peishwa first denied and afterwards 
justified the correspondence, by endeavoiumg to prove hia right 
to appomt the Dewan at Baroda, acoordmg to the ancient practice 
m the plenitude of the Peishwa’s power Such a right, m regard 
to the Senaputtee or his Mootahq, Gaekwar, never did exist on 
the part of the Peishwa , but, without leference to the alleged 
right, or the object of the mtngue, the reasons urged did not 
appear sufficient, in Mr Elphmstone’e opinion, for the Peishwa’s 
refusmg to transact busmess with the accredited agent of a govern- 
ment m alliance with the nation which he represented, especially 
after having once assented to lus mission the Peishwa’s ob- 
jections were therefore overruled 

The proposed renewal of the lease of Ahmedabad, for reasons 
already explamed, was positively rejected by the Peishwa , and 
Trunbukjee, havmg obtamed the appointment of Sur-soobehdar, 
prepared his troops and agents, who, m the Peishwa’s name, 
took possession of the districts m Guzerat, and very soon com- 
menced a systematic plan of insmrection and intrigue, which 
threatened to throw the whole country mto confusion and dis- 
order^ No better success attended the other objects of the 

‘ In the rains of 1815, the British troops in the cantonment at Kaira, 
their usual strength being much reduced at the time, were for several 
nights m expectation of being attacked in their lines by the Koolees, 
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miasion to Poona , and the Shastree, at last, with the conenr- 
rence of the Resident, determined to return to Baroda, and 
leave the questions to the arbitration of the British Government. 

A.D. 1815. — This determination produced a marked change 
towards the Shastree m the conduct and demeanour of the 
Peishwa and Trunbukjee, who, foreseeing that they should thus 
be shut out from Baroda, resolved to spare no pains m g ain m g 
the Shastree to their interests It was just at this period that 
Trmibukjee was appointed to carry on the communications 
between his master and the British Government 

The Shastree was mduced to postpone his departure, and every 
means was employed to conciliate his regard and confidence. 
Trimhukjee assailed him on the side of his vamty, which was the 
weak point of the Shastree’s character, and persuaded him that 
the Peishwa, in admiration of his talents both throughout the 
negotiation m which he was then opposed to his government, 
and m regard to what he had effected at Baroda, had resolved to 
appoint him lus own mmister As a proof of the smcenty of this 
proposal, the Peishwa offered hts sister-m-Iaw in marriage to the 
Shastree’s son. and acceded to an adjustment of the Gaekwar’s 
affairs for a territorial cession, on a plan suggested by the Shastree, 
though without consultmg his own court or obtaunng the sanction 
of the British authority Every arrangement was made for the 
mtended nuptials ; when the Shastree, having received no reply 
from the Gaekwar respectmg the territorial cession, became 
appiehensive that it might be supposed he was neglectmg his 
master’s interests in forwarding his own, hesitated and suspended 
the solemnization of the marriage, after great expense had been 
mcuried by preparations. This conduct was deeply reseated; 
and the refusal of the Shastree to permit his wife to visit the 
Peishwa’s palace, or to witness the scenes of gross debaucheiy to 
which every lady who entered it was subjected, was an offence 
which Bajee Rao never forgave, m him or in any other person. 
Trimhukjee, however, affected to treat the Shastree with more 
cordiahty and friendship than ever 

The Peishwa proceeded on a pilgrimage to Pimderpoor, and the 
Shastree accompanied him, although his colleague Bappoo Myiaul 
♦ 

who are very numerous m that quarter, and were excited against ffte 
^tisb Gevemment by Trimbukjee’sjigents. 
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warned him of his danger, and begged that he might at least 
be permitted to attend him , but the mfatuated man would 
neither listen to his advice nor allow him to be of the party. 
At Pimderpoor, on the night of the 14th July, Gungadhur Shastree, 
who had that day dined with the Peishwa, was mvited by Trim- 
bukjee to repair to the temple for the purpose of paymg his 
devotions on an occasion of particular solemnity The Shastree, 
being a httle indisposed, excused himself, but upon earnest and 
reiterated entreaties, he at last complied With a few unarmed 
attendants, he proceeded to the temple, where he performed his 
devotions, conversed with Trimbukjee, and paid Ins respects 
to the Peishwa, who was seated m the upper verandah of the 
temple, and on that occasion treated him with particular con- 
descension. 

The unfortunate Shastree, who like many others could never 
resist the agreeable manners of Bajee Rao, quitted his presence 
m the highest spirits, and set out on his return , but he had 
scarcely proceeded three hundred yards, when he was attacked 
m the street, and almost hterally out m pieces Trimbukjee 
Damglia hired the assassins, two agents of Seetaram Bowjee from 
Baroda assisted m pointing out the Shastree, and the Peishwa, if he 
did not instigate, approved of the murder, which was rendered 
peculiarly atrocious m a Hmdoo, by bemg not only perpetrated 
on a Bramm, but upon the consecrated ground of Pimderpoor, 
a place of extraordmary sanctity. As Bajee Rao and Tnm- 
bukjee denied all knowledge or participation in the deed, the 
Resident, who at the Peishwa’s request had not accompanied hun 
to Pimderpoor, called for an immediate mquiry mto the circum- 
stances, for the satisfaction of the British Government . but no 
mvestigation took place The general voice of the country 
pronounced Trimbukjee the perpetrator of the murder ; Bappoo 
Myraul openly accused him of it, and the Resident mstituted a 
very mmute and strict mquuy, which clearly established his 
guilt The Peishwa was called upon to place him under restramt, 
and afterwards to deliver him up to the British Government , 
but he refused compliance, evaded the demand, and for a tune 
seemed resolved to stand or fall w'lth his favourite Bemg, 
however, unprepared for extremities, and the British troops 
being assembled at Poona, his natm’al timidity prevailed over 
every other sentiment, and on the 26th September he debvered 
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up Truubukjee, whom ha had previously sent mto confinement 
m the fort of Wussuntgurh. The two agents of Seetaram, bemg 
deeply implicated, were seized at the same time and delivered to 
the Gaekwar, by whom they were confined m hill-forts Seetaram, 
who m conjunction with the agents of Trrmhukjee had been levy- 
mg troops, whilst the Peishwa hesitated to dehver up his favounte, 
was removed from the admmistration at Baroda, and taken mto 
custody by the British Government This measure was much 
against the molmation of the regent Futih Sing, who on this 
occasion betrayed symptoms of bemg himself swayed by the 
intrigues of the court of Poona. 

A.D. 1816. — Trimbukjee was confined by the British Govern- 
ment m the fort of Tannah, on Salsette, whence he effected his 
escape over the wall between seven and eight o’clock of the 
evenmg of the 12th September^ The guard over Trimbukjee, 
owmg probably to excessive precaution, had. no mixture of Sepoys 
upon it, but was composed entirely of Europeans. From this 
circumstance, the Peishwa was able to communicate with Trim- 
bukjee, and for some days previous to his makmg the attempt 
several of his friends and servants were waitmg in the neighbour- 
hood with full expectation of his jommg thorn The prmcipal 
agent of communication was a Mahratta horsekeeper, m the service 
of one of the officers m the garrison, who passing and repassing 
the wmdow of Tnmbukjee’s place of confinement, when in the 
act of airmg his master’s horse, sang the information he wished 
to convey, m an apparently careless manner, which the Euro- 
peans, for want of^ sufficient knowledge of the language, could 
not detect The difficulties of this escape were exaggerated mto 
an exploit worthy of Sivajee, and greatly contributed to raise 
the fame of Trimbukjee amongst his countrymen, with whom it 
gamed him a degree of popularity which he had never enjoyed 
while m power He confided his safety to the Bheels, Ramoosees 
and Mangs, and resided chiefly m the hills about Nassuck and 
Sungumnere, sometimes m Candeish and Buglana, and frequently 
amongst the Mahdeo hills towards Satara, but never in the origmal 
haunts of Sivajee, where he would not have been safe This 
circumstance is to be accounted for, m his having treacherously 

^ Trimbukjee, in conversation with different oificers on his guard 
at Tannah, before he had any hopes of escape, admitted the murder, 
but said he had merely obeyed his master’s orders. 
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seized Chitoor Smg, who was extremely popular m that part 
of the Mahratta country. 

Chitoor Smg, smce we had last occasion to mention hun, after 
the battle of Poona m 1802, had served m most parts of India. 
He was conspicuous in the charge made upon the 74th regiment 
at the battle of Assaye,^ and was afterwards m the armies of 
Holkar, Umeer Khan, and the Rajpoots In 1812 he was retum- 
mg home tlirough Candeish, when Trimbukj’ee seduced him to 
a conference, took him prisoner, loaded hun with irons, and threw 
him mto the fort of Kangooree^ m the Concan. Many vam 
attempts were made by his partisans to effect his rescue ; till 
at last, a Gosaeen of the same name, aided by some of the Ba- 
moosee chiefs, takmg advantage of the mterest felt for him m the 
country, gave out that Chitoor Smg had escaped, and obtamed 
possession of the fort of Prucheetgurh® by a darmg and well-planned 
enterprise, suggested, it is said, by a traditionary account of one 
of Sivajee’s exploits ‘ They afterwards took many other forts, 
and raised a formidable insurrection, which, though generally 
kept m check by the troops of Bappoo Gokla, was never reduced 
by the Peishwa’s government. Their real object was plunder, 
but their avowed puipose was the re-establishment of the Mah- 
ratta sovereignty, and the release of the Baja of Satara ; and 
had Tmnbukjee Damglia fallen mto their hands, they would have 
put hun to death , Chitoor Smg Imgered m prison at Kangooree, 
where he died m the end of April, 1818. His brother Shao 

' I know this circumstance from Jeswunt Boo Ghorepuray, who was 
himself in that charge, and with Chitoor Smg. 

® [In Mankar’s translation of the hfe of Sivaji, 2nd ed , 1886, p. 106, 
this fort appears under the name Kongarl or Mangalgad. It is in 
Kolaba District, eleven miles south-east of Mahad town, and stands 
2,457 feet high. It was one of seven forts captured by Sivaji m 1648, 
and was the place of confinement of Chhatr Smg, brother of the Baja 
of Satara, from 1812 to 1818 (B Q,, xi. 323.)] 

* [Prachitgarh (Pruoheetgurh) fort lies m Valva taluka, Satara 

District, m an maccessible position on the edge of the Sahyadris at the 
junction of Bundhiv village, Satara District, with Nmn and Shrmgarpur 
villages m Batnagin District. The character of some of the masonry 
mdicates considerable age, and the fort may have been built prior 
to the era of Muhammadan rule m the Deccan The fort was 
captured by Colonel Cunnmgham on June 10, 1818. (B.G,, xix, 

643-6 )] 

* The” manner of it has already been explained in a note on Sivajee’e 
life. See footnote on p. Ill, vol. i. 
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died at Satara, 3id May, 1808, and was succeeded by his son, 
Pertab Siew, or Smg,i- the present Raja, then in his sixteenth 
year 

However strong the suspicion of the Peishwa’s connivance 
at the escape and concealment of Trimbukjee, there was no proof 
of the fact , and as it was thought he would rest satisfied in 
having effected his freedom, little notice was taken of the circum- 
stance Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir was agam called mto the 
Peishwa’s councils , Moro Dixit, a student of Bassem, and Chimna- 
jee Narram, both Concanist Bramms, who, like most of Bajee 
Rao’s courtiers, had gamed the favour of their prmce by the 
dishonour of their families, were likewise employed m the ad- 
mmistration , and Captain Ford, the commandant of the regular 
brigade, m whom the Peishwa placed considerable confidence 
because his prosperity depended on the stability of his govern- 
ment, was frequently the channel of communication between 
the British Residency and the Peishwa’ a mmisters The utmost 
cordiality seemed to prevail between the court and the Residency 
at Poona j but nothmg could be more deceitful on the part of 
Bajee Rao. He was now engaged m the most active negotiations 
with Smdia, Holkar, the Raja of Nagpoor, Umeer Khan, and 
the Pmdharees, against the British Government , he made great 
additions to his army, suid supplied Trimbukjee with large sums 
of money, direotmg hun to raise troops at diSerent places m his 

1 [After the defeat of the Peshwa and the annexation of his terri- 
tory, the British Government assigned the prmoipahty of Satara to 
Pratap Sing (Pertab Sing), as titular Maratha Baja He was placed 
on the gad^ (throne) in April 1818, and a treaty of alliance and friend- 
ship was concluded between him and the British Government in 
September 1819 Captom Grant Duff was appointed Resident, with 
full power to conduct the admimstration under instructions from Mr 
Elphinstone, and remamed at Satara until 1822, when the Satara 
territory was formally handed over to the Bajd, and thenceforward 
was under his sole management After a time he became impatient 
of the control exercised by the British Government ; and as he per- 
sisted m mtrigumg and holdmg communications with other princes, 
in contravention of his engagements, he was deposed m 1839 and sent 
as state prisoner to Benares, his brother Shahji being placed on the 
throne This chief, who did much for the improvement of his people, 
died in 1848 without male heirs , and after long deliberation it was 
decided that the State should be resumed by the British Government 
Liberal pensions were granted to the Raja’s three widows, and they were 
allowed to live m the palace at Satara The survivor of these ladies 
died m 1874. (7 Q. Bom , li 638.)] 
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own territory, which, even if discovered by the British Govern- 
ment, might appear to be plundering Pmdharees or insurgents. 

^ ^ The Resident, who had early and exact information of 

1817 * ® secret proceedmgs, applied to the minister 

to ascertain whether the assembly of such troops was 
authorized or not by the Peishwa , and he was assured, not only 
that it was not authorized, but that no such assembly existed. 
Mr Blphmstone vas therefore bomid to consider it an msurreo- 
tion , he told the minister that such levies were going forward ; 
that the prmcipal body was assembling near Nattapoota, a 
village south of the Neera, withm fifty miles of Poona , and he 
begged that immediate steps might be taken for its dispersion. 
Although the inmister contmued to deny the existence of any 
assembly of tioops, a pait of Bajipoo Gokla’s horse was sent 
down, as was pretended, for the Resident’s satisfaction They 
quietly occupied a position m the very district where the m- 
surgents were eolleetmg, but declared they could hear nothing 
of them The Peishwa also persisted in denymg all knowledge 
of Tiiinbukjee, or of an msurrection, and called on the Resident, 
]f he really did believe such an absurd report, to take his own 
measures for suppressmg it It was by this time known to the 
Resident that the Peishwa, durmg a visit to the country, had 
mvited and positively given Trimbukjee an audience at Phool- 
shuhur, within seventeen miles of Poona , but what made this meet- 
mg the more remarkable is the fact, afterwards ascertamed, that 
Trimbukjee came there attended by a large body of horse, who 
surrounded the village during the interview The subsidiary 
force was then in an advanced position near Jaffeirabad, for the 
purpose of protectmg the country from the ravages of the 
Pmdharees, and of assisting m givmg effect to political measm’es 
to the northward , but it was now with the consent of the 
Governor-General ordered to act agamst the insurgents Whilst 
two detacliments of the Madras army advanced to the frontiers 
of the Nizam s territory, the one to Tooljapoor, the other to 
Beder, Colonel Lionel Smith, who commanded the Poona sub- 
sidiary, marched to the Neera with a light division, leavmg his 
reserve to follow at leisure The insurgents had moved from 
Nattapoota to Jhutt , but, on Colonel Smith’s approach, they 
countermarched, and passed, by a rugged and unfrequented route^ 
through the Mahdeo hills , Colonel Smith followed them, but they 
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had gamed many hours march before the division got mto their 
track , the pursuit, however, was taken up by a party of infantry 
from the reserve, under Major Smith of the Madras native m- 
fantry, who, after a persevermg march, surprised and killed several 
of them , but they had previously marked their course by several 
acts of atrocity, particularly by the murder of Lieutenant Warre 
of the Madras artillery The object of this body m moving to the 
northward was to jom another party, assembled in Candeish 
under Trimbukjee’s relation, Glodajee Damglia , but before their 
arrival. Lieutenant Evan Davies of the Bombay establishment, 
at the head of a body of the Hizam’s horse, had attacked and 
dispersed the troops of Godajee 

The existence of the insurrection could be no longer denied by 
the Peishwa , orders were therefore issued to the Jagheerdar of 
Vmchoor to act agamst them, and some tune after, a letter from 
the Vmohoorkur, with a fictitious account of their attack and 
dispersion, was sent for the perusal of the Resident and the officer 
commandmg the subsidiary force 
In the meantime the Peishwa contmued to levy troops, both 
cavalry and infemtry , every endeavour was used to mduce hun 
to desist — he was warned of the consequences of such proceedmgs, 
and of the dangeious course he had followed in abettmg the 
msurgents, and thus evmcmg mtentions decidedly hostile to the 
British Government But he still peisevered j the language of his 
mmisters assumed a peremptory tone, and they demanded from 
the Resident whether he mtended war or peace Mr. Elp hmstone, 
m order that nothuig might be wantmg to brmg the Peishwa 
to a sense of his situation, had suspended the mtercourse between 
the Residency and the Poona court about the tune when Colonel 
Smith proceeded against the insurgents , he now m expectation 
of receivmg instructions from the Governor-General, directed 
Colonel Smith to move towards Poona with the light division, 
acquamtmg the Peishwa with his havmg done so , the plan he 
pm-sued was to proceed gradually, givmg the Peishwa time to 
correct his errors, if so disposed, at the same tune relaxmg nothing 
of the steadmess and digmty which became the representative 
of the British nation. Many reasons, however, combmed to 
render it advisable to brmg matters to an issue The msurgents 
gamed ground m Candeish a fort fell mto their hands ; the 
Peishwa’s levies, and the repairs of his forts, which had been 
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going on for some tnne, proceeded with great activity, and as 
the ramy season approached, it was apprehended the Peishwa 
might betake himself to a hdl-fort, maccessible at that season, 
and commence a war which must be protracted, and would prob- 
ably encourage all the Mahi'atta powers to unite m his cause. 
At this important crisis the communication between Calcutta 
and Poona was mterrupted by disturbances m Kuttaok , but m 
the absence of the expected instructions, Mr Elphmstone had 
fortunately received a private letter from the secretary to the 
Governor-General, which mentioned the smrender of Trunbukjee 
Damgha as an mdispensable prehimnaiy to any new settlement 
whatever. On this information he determmed to act without 
delay. Havmg mtunated a desire to communicate with the 
mmister, the Peishwa requested to see him, and tliroughout a 
long conference displayed an unusual degree of coolness and self- 
possession He entered mto a warm and most eloquent defence 
of himself , reverted as usual to his obhgations to the British 
Government, and spoke with so much apparent reason and candour 
of his own situation, and of the consequences of the conduct and 
views imputed to him, that any person who had not considered the 
weight of the evidence and fully understood the character of 
Bajee Rao, must have felt disposed to give credit to the soundness 
of his arguments, even if he had been mchned to doubt the sm- 
centy of his protestations But whilst lus actions contradicted 
his words, Mr Elphmstone was not to be deceived j he tried, 
however, by every means, both duimg the conference and subse- 
quently, to mduce the Peishwa to prove the smcerity of his pro- 
fessions and avert the danger by which he was threatened , he 
distmctly told liun that Trunbukjee Damgha must be delivered 
up, or not suffered to remaui m his teriitory, and that the conse- 
quences of a refusal must mvolve the states m unmediate hos- 
tihties At last, after several days had passed m this manner, 
the Resident formally demanded the seizure of Trunbukjee m the 
space of one month, and the immediate delivery of three prmcipal 
forts, Smgurh, Poorundhur, and Raigurh, as a pledge for the ful- 
filment of the demand Bajee Rao, stdl imder an impression of 
the high importance of his alhance to the British Government, 
believed that the Resident would not proceed to extremities ; and 
he hoped that without makmg such a humiliatmg concession, 
or surrendermg pledges so important, he should be able to tern- 
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porize until the season was advanced, and should find tune to 
call into operation, with full effect, the extensive confederacy 
planned by himself and his favourite Even when Mr Elphm- 
stone, on the 7th of May, mtimated his determmation to surround 
the city of Poona, Bajee Rao still refused comphance with the 
terms required At last, at one o’clock in the mommg, the 
Peishwa sent a messenger in hopes that the Resident might be 
mduced to postpone or to relmquish his mtention ; 
(May 8.) and it was only on findmg him steady to his purpose, 
that the messenger told him he was mstruoted to comply 
with his demands During the discussion the day had dawned ; 
the tioops were movmg round the city, and had completely 
surromidedit before the Resident eouldreaeh the head of the Ime. 
They were withdrawn as soon as the order for the surrender of 
the forts was sent out , and the Peishwa, as if at length sensible 
of his situation, and resolved to give up his favourite, issued a 
pioclamation, offermg rewards for the seizure of some of Trun- 
bukjee’s adherents, and a sum of two lacks of rupees and an enam 
village of 1,000 rupees a year to any person who should brmg m 
Trimbukjee Damglia dead or alive He likewise seized some of 
Trimbukjee’s adherents, sequestrated the property of others 
concerned in the insurreotion, and manifested an apparently 
strong desire to comply with the recommendation of his allies 
Although these proceedmgs did not deceive his own subjects, 
and the proclamation, without the Peishwa’ s cordial concurrence, 
was of little importance to the apprehension of Trunbukjee, still 
it seemed leasonable to admit these acts as a concession of that 
prelunmary, without which no proposals for present satisfac- 
tion or future security would have been received by the British 
authorities 

The mstructions of the Governor-General, which reached Poona 
on the 10th May, were framed for the purpose of oiroumscribmg 
the Peishwa’s power, of imposmg such restrictions os should 
prevent tlie evils apprehended from the course of policy pursued 
by the court of Poona for seveial years, and of obviatmg mcon- 
veniences foimd to exist in the performance of the articles of the 
treaty of Bassem 

A new treaty was therefore drawn up by which, m order to 
mark the foundation of the whole proceedmgs, the Peishwa was 
compelled to admit the guilt of Trimbukjee Damglia, as the 
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murderer of Gungadhur Shastree, the accredited agent of the 
Gaekwar state residmg imder the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment withm the Peishwa’s territory, and his consequent obligation 
to seize and deliver him up to the British Government , until the 
accomplishment of which, the family of Trimbukjee Damgha 
were to be given over as hostages 

The Peishwa engaged to have no communication with any 
foreign power whatever, neither to send nor to receive wukeels, 
and as head of the Mahratta empire renounced all rights beyond 
the boundary of his own dommions between the Toongbuddra 
and Nerbuddah , he relmqmshed all future demands on the Gaek- 
war, and agreed to compromise all past claims on him for the 
annual sum of four lacks of rupees He also agreed to let the 
farm of Ahmedabad to the Gaekwar for four and a half lacks of 
rupees a year, exclusive of the tribute of Kattywar and his other 
rights m Guzerat which were dismembered by another article 
Instead of furnishing the contmgent of five thousand horse and 
three thousand mfantry required by the treaty of Bassem, he 
agreed to cede territory yieldmg thirty-four lacks of rupees for 
that purpose This cession moluded Dharwar and Kooshgul 
with some undefined districts in the Carnatic, the Concan north 
of Bombay, and the Peishwa’s revenue m Guzerat except Ahmed- 
abad and Oolpar , but Ahmedabad was subsequently mcluded. 
The Peishwa also ceded the fort of Ahmednugur, together with 
all his rights north of the Nerbuddah , he recognized the settle- 
ment with the Jagheerdars concluded in 1812 ; and at the recom- 
mendation of the Biitish Government, restoied the Jagheer of 
the unfortunate Mahdoo Bao Brastia , finally he renounced Mail- 
ghaut, a possession on the Nizam’s frontier which the Peishwa’s 
troops had occupied m 1811 

In consequence of this treaty, by which important advantages 
were secured to the Gaekwar’ s government, a new arrangement 
was concluded with him, which had for its object the consolidation 
of the territories of the respective governments, and also to impose 
on the Gaekwar a more adequate proportion of the military 
charges of the province of Guzerat, thap he had been lutherto 
called upon to bear , for although his irregular troops were 
mamtamed at a great expense, they were found wantmg in effici- 
ency, and the duty, as well as extra charges of field service, fell 
upon the British Government It was therefore proposed that 
II — oa 
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a part of the irregulars should be discharged, that the subsidiary 
force maintained by the Gaekwar should receive an addition of 
one thousand regular mfantry and two regiments of cavalry ; 
and that districts lymg convemently for the meditated consoh- 
dation should be assigned to the British Government for defraying 
the additional expense. To this plan the Baroda government 
acceded, and a treaty to that effect was concluded on the 6th 
November.^ 

1 The above chapter is on the authority of English Records and 
Oral information, Mahratta MSS. and personal observation. 
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FBOM A.D. 1814 lo A.D. 1817. 

In October, 1813. the Marquis of Hastings,^ thea Earl of Moira^ 
assumed charge of the government of British TnHiA, as the suc- 
cessor to Lord Mmto. 

lA.D. 1814.) — In addition to affairs immediately pressed upon 
hie notice, the new Governor-General instituted mquines mto everv 
department of the state , extending his mterrogatones to the 
pubhe character and services of indiinduals ; by which he not 
only eoUeeted a mass of information, but awakened a hvely atten- 
tion in the mmds of the ofScers throughout the vast army of British 
India, and in.«pired them, by this obvious desire to ascertain real 
merit, with the hope of honour and leward both for past and 
future exertions. 

The defective nature of the pohtica) arrangements concluded 
by the British authorities m 1805-6 had become verj’ evident 
from the state of anarchy exiDtmg m Malwa and Bajpootana ; 
and the necessity of suppie^smg the spreadmg hordes of Patans 
and Pmdharees was unn eivally acknowledged. The numbers of 
these marauders had augmented to about fifty thousand men, of 

1 [He was created Marquees of Hastmgs m the peerage of Great 
Britain early in 1817, as a reward for his conduct of the Hepalese war. 
As Lord Moira he had spent nearly eight jears m America as an 
ofBcer during the War of Independence, and later saw some mihtary 
service in Europe He owed his appomtment as Govemor-GenerM 
to the fact that m 1S12 he had rendered special political services to 
the Pnnee Regent, afterwards George IV. with whom he was on 
terms of the closest intunacy His term of office lasted untd Januaiy 1, 
1823, and was characteiisedbj unremittmg labour and by the successful 
prosecution of the Fmdaii and third Marathi wars, and by the occu- 
pation of Smgapore, In 1824 Lord Hastings became Governor of 
Malta, and on November 28, 1826. died at sea ofl Naples. {OM 
pp 620-40 )] 
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whom about one half were Pmdharee horse * Both the one and 
the other were systematic plunderers , but the Fatans were 
associated, under Umeer Khan, for the purpose of mvadmg and 
plundermg such states as they could overpower or mtimidate ; 
whilst the object of the Pmdharees was umversal rapme 

The Patans, therefore, required mfantry and guns, and m this 
respect no native army m India was moie efficient . their artillery 
was excellent , and they had some of the oldest of Holkor’s batta- 
lions as the foundation of their mfantry, which was estimated at 
about ten thousand, and their cavalry at fifteen thousand men. 
They were also distmguished from Pmdharees by having a 
fixed rate of monthly pay, though it was seldom punctually 
received. 

These plunderers, especially the Pmdharees, were always gam- 
ing an accession of strength as the countries around them became 
exhausted , for not only did every lawless man who could com- 
mand a horse and a spear jom them, but the more peaceable part 
of the community were driven for subsistence mto the same course 
of life , so that additional wants and accumulatmg strength 
tended of themselves to enlarge the sphere of Pmdharee opera- 
tions, without other less apparent sources of augmentation, 
derived from the secret support and encouragement of various 
pnnoipal chiefs of the Mahratta empire 

Representations of the growth and formidable nature of this 
predatory power were early made to the Court of Directors, but 
as the question seemed to mvolve a revision of their political 
relations with several of the native states, years had elapsed 
before any latitude was granted for departmg from the defensive 
system of policy pursued smce the settlement of 1805-6 

The authorities at home, however, regrettmg the manner m 
which some of the Rajpoot states had been thrown oH, were 
desirous of repairmg what was still in theu power, by takmg the 
Raja of Jeypoor under British protection, and orders to that 
efiect were received at Bengal in 1814 , but as the measure was 

1 [‘ Calculation of the numerical strength of the Fmdaif hordes is 
fallacious, and as Munro pomted out, contemporary reports show a 
strong tendency to exaggerate their numbers. They were “so amal- 
gamated with the whole of the loose part of the military population 
of India, that it had become a system, not a particular force, that 
was to be subdued.” ’ (0 H.I , p. 626 )] 
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pait ot a ijlan which the Marquis of Hastings had m view for 
effecting a complete arrangement, he postponed attemptmg it 
until a more favourable season. 

As a prelude to the great object contemplated, it bemg supposed 
that Rughoojee Bhonslay, from his dread of the Pmdharees, and 
from a sense of the gratuitous aid which had been more than once 
afforded when Nagpoor was threatened, might now be mduced to 
enter on a defensive alliance with the British Government ; pro- 
posals to that effect were made to him , but a long negotiation 
through the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, ended m a positive rejection 
of the terms 

The chief end of these overtures, m the present mstance, was 
with a view of connecting the cham of mihtary posts between the 
frontier of the British possessions m Bundelcund and the territory 
of then ally the Nizam. The same object was attainable, by 
takmg Govmd Rao Nana, the chief of Sagiu,^ and Wuzeer Mohum- 
mud. Nabob of Bhopaul, under British protection , but bemg 
by this time mvolved m hostility with the Gooikhas of Nepaul, 
Lord Hastmgs intended to postpone the offer of protection to 
the prmcipalities in question, when he obtamed mformation 
that a negotiation for a treaty, offensive and defensive, was m 
progress betwixt Smdia and Rughoojee Bhonslay, and also be- 
tween Smdia and the mmisters of Toolsee Bye Holkar® he 
fm'ther learnt that Smdia, who had made gi’eat efforts agamst 
Bhopaul the preceding year, was determmed to renew tlie 

' [Sagar (Sagur), or Saugor, is now the headquarters of the District 
of that name in the Central Provinces The town lies 109 miles 
noith-west of Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) Sugar and the districts of 
Jubbulpore, HoshangJbad, SeonI, Damoh, Narsmghpur and Baitul, 
were ceded by the Maiathas to the Biitish in 1818, the cession bemg 
confirmed by the treaty of 182G Pensions amounting yearly to two 
and a half lakhs of rupees wore allotted by Government to the various 
officers of the Maratha Government, dispossessed by the cession. The 
districts mentioned above were at first administered by a semi-political 
agency; m 1852 they were placed under the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces (now the Agra Province in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) , and in 1861 passed under the 
control of the Local Administration of the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, established m that year (Sleeman’s Rambles, &c , 
ed V A. Smith, 1915, pp. 57, 161 n )] 

* These negotiations, of which the Governor-General had obtamed 
intelligence, were the prelude to the treaty of confederacy, of which 
the first article expressed the determmation of those piinces to serve 
and obey the Peishwa 
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siege ; that in its exhausted state even the heroism of Wuzeer 
Mohummud ^ must prove unavailmg ; and finally, that this 
chief earnestly sohoited to bo taken under British protection ® 
From these circumstances. Lord Hastings determmed on 
adoptmg the proposed measure, and dueoted certain terras to 
be offered, which comprehended the free mgress, egress, and resi- 
dence of British troops withm the Nabob’s territory ; and the 
surrender from Bhopaul of a fort as a present depot. To support 
the negotiations, the troops m Bundelcund were remforced, the 
Hyderabad subsidiary moved from Jaulna to Ehchpoor, the Poona 
subsidiary from Seioor to Jaffeirabad, a large resei-ve was formed 
in tho Deccan, and the army of Guzerat occupied a position at 
Soneepoor, on the right bank of the Myhie 

Wuzeer Mohummud appeared most ready to embrace the terms, 
and it was m consequence mtimated to Smdia by the Resident 
in his camp, that the prmeipahty of Bhopaul was under British 
jj protection Smdia piotested most vehemently against 
1815.) tho measure , declared the Nabob to be his dependant, 
and m defiance of the assembled armies tlueatened 
an immediate attack upon him His battalions advanced, and 
although under a certain assurance that an attack on Bhopaul 
would occasion an immediate lupture with the English, Smdia 
for a time seemed quite deteimmed to iisk the event , but lus 
actions fell shoit of his words , and ultimately his army was 
withdrawn His conduct was to bo accounted for m the un- 
favourable commencement and biilliaiit termination of the 
Nepaul war , but the first mapi-essions throughout India re- 
specting that warfare inspired hopes m all who wished the over- 
throw of the British power Of that number, the Peishwa, from 
the time he was guided by the councils of Trimbukjee Damgha, 
and especially after having instigated and participated m his 
Climes, may be considered the chief , it was, however, at one time 
supposed that the plan of the general confederacy already men- 


1 See Sir John Malcolm’s Central India for an interesting and 
animated account of the defence of Bhopaul 
“ [The pimcipahty of Bhopal (Bhopaul) was formed by Dost Muham- 
mad Ehan, an Afghan ofhcci of Aurangzeb, who became independent 
a few years aftei that sovcieign’s death in 1707 Since 1844 the State 
has usually been ruled by ladies, one of whom, Sikandar Begam, 
rendered signal sei vices to the Government of India during the 
Mutiny in 1857] 
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tioued, did not originate mth the Mahi-attas, but was suggested 
through Sindia by the Nepaulese 

The Peishwa and Rughoojee Bhonslay assented, with seeming 
cordiality, to the pioposed connexion of the British Government 
with Bhopaul, but no agreement ever took place with Wuzeer 
Mohummud. As long as he was threatened by Sindia, he not 
only appeared to accede to the terms, but gave out that he was 
under the protection of the Biitish , but when the danger subsided, 
he objected to the surrender of a fort, and the negotiation ter- 
minated. The descendant, however, of the Nabob of Bhopaul, 
who m 1779 dared, m defiance of Mahratta hostility, to befriend 
the English detachment under General Goddard, could be for- 
given for an evasion, by which, if he refused protection, he also pre- 
served mdependence The failure of this arrangement prevented 
the prosecution of any plan of settlement with Govmd Rao Nana 
at this period 

(A.D. 1816.) — In the ensumg year, after the termmation of 
the war m Nepaul, the Raja of Jevpoor, bemg much pressed by 
Umeer Khan, applied for protection from the British Government, 
which Lord Hastmgs, with a view to the general plan of settlement, 
was wdlmg to afford , but the Raja broke off the negotiation as 
soon as he had^mduced Umeer Khan to withdraw, and like Wuzeer 
Mohummud, showed that necessity alone prompted his appli- 
cation. 

(March 17 ) — The Nabob of Bhopaul, liowever, died on the 
17th March, 1816, and Rughoojee Bhonslay on the 22d 
(22d.) of the same month Wuzeer Mohummud was succeeded 
as Nabob of Bhopaul by Ins son Wuzeer Mohum- 
mud , and Rughoojee Bhonslay was succeeded by his only son 
Pursajee But Pursajee, whose mtellect was always weak, 
fell into a state of idiotism immediately afterwards, and his cousm 
Moodajee, usually styled Appa Sahib, the son of Venkajee Munnya 
Bappoo, who commanded at the battle of Argaom, was chosen 
regent, although not without considerable opposition To 
secure an ascendancy by no means fully established, Appa 
Sahib applied to the Biitish Resident to be admitted to the 
defensive alliance, before proposed to Rughoojee, which was 
promptly acceded to, and a treaty was signed 27th May, 1816 
A stipulated money payment,^ calculated to defray the additional 
1 Of seven and a half lacks of i upoea annually 
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expense of field charges for one regiment of cavalry and six thou- 
sand mfantry, was to be paid by the Nagpoor government, and 
a contingent of three thousand horso and two thousand foot was 
to be mamtamed by the terms of the alliance A subsidiary 
force was immediately formed, and until Appa Sahib was secured 
m the government, the whole contmued m the neighbourhood 
of the capital , it being agreed, that when the troops were re- 
quu’ed in advance, or even on ordmary occasions, two battahons 
only should remam at Nagpoor By the end of October, 1816, 
Appa Sahib had completely established lus authority, but bemg 
immediately assailed by the intrigues of the Peishwa, he very 
soon came mto the views of the Poona court , being, 
A.D. however, apprehensive that if he threw off the support 
1817. of fjje British Government durmg the lifetime of Pursa- 
jee, a party might endanger his power, he one night caused 
Pursajee to be secretly strangled, and on the followmg 
(Peb. l.)mornmg it was announced and beheved that he had 
been found dead in his bed 

In the meantime the aggressions of the Pmdharees mcreased, 
nor could the British Government defend its territory from their 
ravages, although largo armies at a vast expense were annually 
called into the field '■ Durmg the season of 1816-16, or from 
October till May inclusive of those years, the Pmdharees pushed 
their depredations to a great extent, and were very successful 
m eludmg the parties sent m pursuit of them In the ensumg 
seasons they were less fortimate m their escapes the British 
detachments, performing extiaordmary marches, frequently came 
up with them, sometimes fell upon them accidentally, and cut 
off many of their parties The Pmdharees never fought, and 
seldom defended themselves against British troops , but these 
successes, though in many instances highly creditable to the 
zeal and perseverance of the army, were but a mere palliative 
to this growmg and deep-seated evil. It was observable that 
for several years the territory of the Mahrattas was m general 

1 [Pmdari (Pindharee) raids into the Company’s territory commenced 
in 1812, when Mirzapur and South Bihar were attacked Early m 
1816 there was a fierce incursion into the northern Sarkars (Circars) 
the biigands in the course of twelve days plundered 339 villages’ 
killed 182 persons, severely wounded 605, and subjected 3,603 to’ 
various forms of torture Many women destroyed themselves m order 
to escape dishonour (0 H 1 , -p. 627 )] 
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respected, and then’ ravages directed principally against that 
of the Nizam and the Biitish Government 

To pi event suspicion fioin this cu’cmnstanco, the Peishwa sent 
a pai ty of horse to plunder in his own country, who gave themselves 
out as Pmdharees,^ and Sindia professed the greatest desire to 
suppress them , but his commanders openly countenanced them, 
and it was manifest that both Smdia and Holkar were not only 
unwillmg but unable to restrain their dependants 

The subsidiary treaty with Nagpoor, and the acquisition of 
the Peishwa’s rights, by the treaty of 1817, over his rem ainin g 
tributaries m Bundelcund, greatly unproved the defensive means 
hitheito adopted by the British Government, but the Governor- 
General, before receiving authority from England, had come to 
the resolution, as early as December, 1816, of effectually suppress- 
mg the Pmdharees , various reasons, however, mduced him to 
defer carr 3 nng his plan mto effect until the close of the ensmng 
rams ; and m the meantime the Court of Directors had sanctioned 
offensive operations to the extent of drivmg the Pmdharees from 
their haunts on the baidcs of the Nerbuddah and from Malwa. 

The views of the Marquis of Hastings were more enlarged } 
he aimed at their complete suppression by eradicatmg the pre- 
datory system from Central India, so as to carry peace to those 
desolated provmces, and security to the rest of the country 
Berar was supposed to be settled by the late subsidiary alliance , 
and the Peishwa, crippled by the treaty of Poona, might, it was 
hoped, see the necessity of i-eframmg from hostilities, secret or 
avowed, if he wished to retain the teriitory still left to him The 
plan, therefore, of the Governor-General embraced principally 
the possessions of Smdia, Holkar, the Rajpoots, the Nabob of 
Bhojiaul, and the prmcipalities of Bundelcund The former 
treaties with Smdia and Holkar became virtually annulled, from 
the peiiod when their dependants began to ravage the territory 
of the Biitish Goveiiiment Many proofs of secret hostilities, 

1 The fact here recorded is stated on good authority, but it was not 
suspected or known till after the war , the party was sent by Trim- 
bukjee in the end of 1816, or very early in 1817, into the southern 
Concan, where they plundered and committed very great excesses 
Having dispel sod, they aftei wards reassembled in the neighbourhood 
of Nattapoota They halted one mght in Satara, on their way down 
of which place some of them I believe wore natives , at all events they 
were afterwards well known there. 
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particularly on the pai t ot Sindia, had come to tlio knowledge of 
the Governor- General, besides the treaty of confederacy, by which 
all the Mahrattas engaged to serve and obey the Peishwa , he 
therefoie determined on submitting a plan of a treaty of concert 
and alliance to those two states — ^to declare the treaties of 1805 
annulled , so that he might be at hberty to admit the claims of 
eveiy state, tiibutary or otherwise, that had any piotensions to 
mdependence , and to guaianteo rights and possessions m all 
mstances where the state or principality agreed to make common 
cause against the predatory system ; but he resolved to admit 
of no neutiality He adopted as a pimciple, not to disturb 
occupancy . but to tieat with the existing government, or chiefs, 
who might be m possession of the country at tho time Thus 
Umeer Khan, though an undoservmg mstanco of the operation of 
this general benefit, if he agreed to the proposals and dismissed 
Ins Patans, was to bo guaranteed m the Jagheor which ho held 
froin.Holkar On these piinciples, and to the above effect, as 
soon as the mihtaiy piepaiations were in sufficient pi ogress, ordcis 
woio dispatched to the vaiions Political Agents 

The military plan was equally snnple and comprehensive ^ 
Armies were to bo assembled around the tenitories described, to 
close m by simultaneous movements to a common centre, so as 
to hem in the Pmdhaiees and their abettors at all points , takmg 
care to provide efficient means for resistmg or foUowmg up 
any bodies of the enemy, who might pass through the advancing 
divisions For this purpose, five divisions were prepared m the 
Deccan, and placed under the oiders of Sir Thomas Hislop, Com- 
mander-in-Cliief of the Madi'as army One division was held 

1 [The plan of operations was a vast enoirclmg movement ‘ The 
PindarlB were to be rooted out of their haunts whioli lay in Malwa, 
somewhat to the east of Ujjam, north of the Narbada, and between 
Bhopal and the dominions of Smdia and Holkar , to accomplish this 
it had been decided to surround them on all sides — on the north and 
east from Bengal, on the south from the Deccan, and on the west 
from Gujarat — and to keep the native states in check An extended 
movement, therefore, was about to be made mwards from the circum- 
ference of a great circle, whose centre was somewhere near Handia 
(m the Allahabad Jiistriot), and whose diameter was nearly 700 miles 
in length , the enormous distances which separated the different bases 
of operations, tho absence of lapid means of mter-oommunioation, and 
the necessity of simultaneous action, all contributed to render the 
task which had been undei taken an exceedmgly difficult one.’ 
(0 H.I , p 028 )] 
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ready m Giizerat, and tour divisions, with two m reserve, weie 
to co-operate from Bengal under the personal command of the 
Marquis of Hastmgs, who took the field that he might be on 
the scene of operations, and supermtend the execution of his 
arrangements Sir John Malcolm was appointed Political Agent 
of the Governor-General with the army of tho Deccan, and had 
also command of one of the divisions destmed for active operations 
m the field. The preparations m the south, as the troops had 
so far to march, were necessarily public , but those to the north- 
ward of Bundelcund were managed with secrecy, so as not to 
give the alarm to Sindia, until he should find himself compelled 
to submit to the intended propositions, or obliged to commence 
war under great disadvantage 

The forces of the Deccan, mcludmg a sixth or reseive division 
foimed at Adonee under Biigadier-Geneial Piitzler, the Guzciat 
division under Brigadier-General Grant Keir, and the troops 
left for the protection of Poona, Hyderabad, and Nagpooi, 
amounted to upwards of 57,000 legulais, of which number 5,255 
weie cavahy The army which took the field m Bengal consisted 
of about 34,000 regulars, of wluch the cavalry amoimted to neaily 
6,000 Besides these, there weie 13,000 irregular horse on the 
strength of the Deccan army, and neaily 10,000 with the aimy 
of Bengal, many of them good troops ^ 

The 1st division of the army of tlie Deccan, under the command 
of Sir Thomas Hislop, pieceded by the 3d division under Sir Jolm 
Malcolm, was destmed to advance into Malwa, and cross the Ner- 
buddah at Hmdia The 5th division, consisting of tho Nagpooi 
subsidiary force under Colonel Adams, was to advance by Hoo- 
shmgabad The 2d division under Brigadier-General Doveton, 
and the 4th division under Brigadier- General Smith weie 
to occupy positions, the former m Berar, and the latter in Can- 
deish, and to act accoidmg to circumstances The army of 
Guzerat was to advance by Dohud into Malwa 

The four principal Bengal divisions were to be assembled at 
Rewaree, Agra, Sikundra near Kalpee, and at Kalmjer in Bundol- 
cund The two divisions in reserve were mtended as detachments 

1 [The total army mobilized, including both the Northern or Army 
of Hindustan and the Southern or Deccan Army, numbered 120,000 
men with 300 guns Of this total, about 13,000 were European troops, 
namely 8,500 infantry, more than 2,000 cavahy, and the rest gunners 
(0 H / , p 628 )] 
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of observation , the one was stationed under Brigadior-Goiioral 
Toone on the upper Saone, the otlier, under Brigadier -General 
Hardyman, in Rewah on the upper Nerbuddah The division 
from Bundelcund, under the command of General Marshall, 
was to advance with the Deccan army against the Pmdharees 
The division from Rewaree, the most northern point, was under 
the command of Major-General Ochterlony, and was mtended to 
expedite the arrangements with the Rajpoots, and to co-operate 
in overawing the Fatans or attackmg the Pmdharees The mam 
body, to be assembled at Sikundra, was under the personal 
command of the Marquis of Hastmgs, and was prepared with con- 
siderable celerity and secrecy by the middle of October It 
was destmed to cross the Jumna by a bridge of boats a little above 
Kalpee, to mai'ch due west, and to occupy, m the first instance, 
a position south of Gwalior, whilst the division from Agra, under 
Major-General Donkm, took up its station at Dholpoor, im- 
mediately to the northward This judicious manoeuvre, which 
gave the command of Smdia’s camp with the best part of his 
artillery, was executed with great success , it disarmed one im- 
portant member of a hostile confederacy formed against the British 
Government, and compelled Smdia to sign a treaty, which, however 
impalatable at the moment; was really ensuring his safety 
In September it was intimated to Smdia tlu’ough Captain Close, 
the Resident m his camp, that the army of the Deccan was about 
to advance for the extirpation of the Pmdharees, and as a matter 
of form passports were requested for the free ingress and egress 
of the British troops through his ten itory At this pei lod Smdia’s 
army at Gwalior was more than usually turbulent, a circumstance 
prmcipally attributable to a stiong excitement, caused by reports 
of the Feishwa’s determmation to break with the English, and a 
geneial hope that their meister was about to jom him Smdia, 
m reply to the applications for passports, stated that he had not 
given up his intention of punishmg the Pmdharees, and requested 
that the troops might be stopped , but this being declared im- 
possible after what had happened m the last two years, the pass- 
ports were granted Before the imddle of October, the views of 
the Goveinoi-General were completely unfolded to Smdia, by a 
paper prepared and sent fiom the camp at Sikundra It con- 
tamed remonstrances on his evasivo conduct, for having harboured 
freebooters, who had plundered the British territory at the very 
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time when he was pledgmg himself to pimish their depredations, 
and it combated the plea he had advanced of inability to sup- 
press them , if, however, that plea were admitted as personal 
exoneration, it constituted a virtual dissolution of the treaty, 
and more especially annulled those stipulations m regard to his 
dependants m Rajpootana, because, if unable to restram such 
dependants, when they committed aggressions on the British 
Government, the treaties which bound that Government to regard 
them as the subjects of Smdia, could no longer be considered in 
force The paper m question further declared that the British 
Government had no other view than the effectual extmction of all 
predatory associations ; and Captam Close was authorized to 
communicate the mode m which Smdia’s aid was solicited for 
that purpose He was required to place his troops at the dis- 
posal of the British Government, to be stationary or employed 
at its option, with a British officer supermtendmg each of the prin- 
cipal divisions , and any of Smdia’s officers, supportmg or har- 
bourmg freebooters, were to be dealt with as rebels A contingent 
of five thousand horse to be employed under the direction of 
British officers against the Fmdharees, and funds allotted for 
its expenses for three years from the pension payable by the 
British Government and the tribute demandable from Boondee 
and Joudpoor. The lands recovered from the Fmdharees, 
belongmg to Smdia, to be restored to him , and to the rightful 
owners, in all cases where they co-operated for their suppression ; 
where they did not, the whole to be given up to Smdia. As a 
security for the fulfilment of the proposed terms, the forts of 
Hmdia and Asseergurh were demanded, but Sindia’s flag was to 
be allowed to fiy, and a few of his troops permitted to remam in 
each of them The tribute due to Smdia by the Rajpoot prm- 
cipahties was not to be affected by any agreements which the 
British Government might make with them , on the contrary, 
its due receipt was to be guaranteed to him A treaty to this 
effect was signed by Smdia on the 5th November, and ratified by 
the Governor-General on the foUowmg day Hmdia was given up 
accordmg to the terms of the treaty , but Jeswunt Rao Lar, the 
KiUidar of Asseergurh, refused to obey the order of surrender. 
The tliree principal divisions of Smdia’s army were thus stationed : 
the first at Ajunere under Bappoojee Smdia, the same person who 
treacherously deserted on Monson’s retreat , the second at Jawud 
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under Jeswunt Rao Bhow , and the third, at Bhadurgurh 
under Colonel Jean Baptiste ' The British officers chosen to 
superintend those divisions, were, in their respective order, 
Major Ludlow, Captain Caulfield, and Major Bunce. 

Soon after Smdia had signed the treaty, General Donkin’s 
division proceeded to the westward, for the purpose of oo-operating 
in the general plan, but the Marquis of Hastings continued to 
move about to the southward of Gwalior, to observe the motions 
of Sindia, who, though compelled to accept the terms imposed, 
was watchmg the progress of events m the Deccan, intrigumg with 
the Peishwa, and endeavourmg to stir up the Goorkhas of Nepaul 
to make common cause with the Mahrattas 

In the meantime the Political Agents of the British Government 
were actively engaged m negotiations with the petty states The 
Raja of Kerowlee,^ a dependant of the Peishwa, to whom the Raja 
had paid a small tribute of 26,000 rupees a year, was the first to 
accept the proffered protection. He acknowledged the supremacy 

1 [This was Jean Baptiste de la Pontame Pilose, the younger son 
of Michael Pilose When his father fled, Jean Baptiste was at Delhi, 
where his brother Pidele divided with him the battalions they had 
inlierited He fought agamst George Thomas with this force in 1801. 
Pour of his battahons were beaten at Assaye, and he himself left 
Smdia’s service after this defeat , but he subsequently rejoined 
Smdia, and was the only military adventurer who survived the disasters 
of 1803 His descendants are to-day employed m the service of Smdia , 
one of them. Sir Michael Pilose, bemg an architect at Gwalior Jean 
Baptiste was eventually removed from the service of the Gwalior 
State after the war of 1843, between Smdia and the British, and the 
battles of Maharajpur and Panmar, He was at that tune Commander- 
in-Chief of the Gwahor State army (Compton, IdUitavy AdventurerSt 
&o., pp 362-4 ) For an account of his * kmgdom-takmg ’ expedi- 
tion, see Sleeman’s Rambles, &c , ed V A Smith, 1916, pp 293-4. 
All the territoiies which he took on this occasion were subsequently 
confirmed to Smdia by the British Government ] 

2 [Haraiili (Kerowlee) is a small prmcipahty, about seventy miles 
equidistant from Agra, Gwahor, Mathura, Alwar, Jaipur, and Tonk 
It was one of the places attacked by Jean Baptiste Pilose on his 
‘ kmgdom-takmg ’ (mulk-giri) expedition m 1813, and the chief was 
forced to yield to Smdia the Sabalgarh District, yieldmg annually four 
lakhs of rupees (i e Rs 4,00,000) (Sleeman’s Rambles, ic , ed V. A. 
Smith, 1915, p, 293.) Broughton described the chief of Horaull 
(Riruolee) in 1809 as a timid youth of limited capacity, belonging to 
the Jadav tribe of Rajputs, which formerly reigned at Biana. The 
revenue of his state did not exceed 1,25,000 rupees, out of which he 
paid 20,000 rupees as tribute to the Peshwa {ReiteTs from a idahratta 
Camp, Constable, 1892, pp. 9, 10.)] 
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of the British Government, was guaranteed in his possessions, 
and m his particular case the tribute was remitted He agreed to 
furnish troops to the extent of his means This agreement 
was signed on the 9th November, and on the same day Umeer 
lOian’s agent at Delhi accepted the terms offered for his master. 
His Jagheer was guaranteed and taken imder British protection, 
on condition of disbandmg his followers, except a small number for 
the mtemal management of his Jagheer, which were to attend 
on the requisition of the British Government , he was also to 
relmquish aU connexion with freebooteis, and to give up his 
artillery for an equitable pecumary compensation ' After the 
conclusion of the treaty with Smdia, Captam Tod, Assistant to 
the Resident m Smdia’s camp, was sent on a political mission to 
the Rajpoot states The Raj Rana, Zalim Smg of Kotah, who 
governed the prmcipality m the name of his imprisoned sovereign, 
with aU the prudence and vigour of the ablest of the Maliratta 
Peishwas, immediately acceded to the terms proposed , blocked 
up the passes m his country, and furnished a contmgent to act 
with the British troops. A treaty was afterwards concluded 
with him on the 26th December * 

In Bundelound, Govmd Rao Nana had signed a treaty on 
the 1st November, by which his tribute and military service, 
transferred from the Peishwa to the British Government by the 
treaty of Poona, were commuted for the cession of a part of the 

1 [This was the ongm of the Tonk principality The present Nawab 
of Tonk IS a descendant of Amir Khan See note on p 307, ante ] 

2 [Zalim Singh, the bhnd Regent, ruled Kotah from 1771 for more 
than fifty years, and though the territory which he governed was not 
extensive, he made himself feared and respected by all his neighbours 
In 1768 he had succeeded to the Faujddn of Kotah, and in 1761 
secured a victory for the Kotah troops over the army of Jaipui at 
Bhatwara About 1809 Smdia nominated Zalim Smgh to the office 
of governor [Suhha) of Mewar, for which the latter paid about 1,50,000 
rupees , but Smdia subsequently changed his mind and confirmed 
AmbajI Inglia mstead He, however, did not return the money to 
Zahm Singh (Broughton, Letters, &c , 1892 ed , p 28 ) A supple- 
mentary article, added m 1818 to the treaty of 1817 with the British 
Government, vested the entire admimstration of Kotah in the Baj 
Rana Zalim Smgh and his heirs m perpetuity Zalim Singh, styled 
by Tod the MachiaveUi of Rajputana, died m 1824, and was succoedod 
by hiB son, Madho Smgh, who proved unfit foi office In 1834 it was 
resolved, with the consent of the Maharao of Kotah, to dismember the 
State and create the new principahty of Jhalawar as a separate pro- 
vision for the descendants of Z.ilim Smgh (7 0, 1907, xiv 115-16, 
and XV. 412 )] 
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district of Mahabiik, which lay within the British frontier in 
Bvmdelcund Winaek Rao, the chief who had possession of 
Sagur, refused the proffered terms The Raja of Simpthur^ 
and the Soobehdar ef Jhansee^ readily accepted the terms of 
protection and guarantee, and the Habob of Bhopaul not only 
accepted them, but entered most heartily into the cause The 
political arrangements m Bundelcund were conducted by Mr 
Wauchope , those already mentioned as concluded with the 
Rajas of Kerowlee, Kotah and TJmeer Khan, were framed by 
Mr Metcalfe,® the Resident at Delhi ; but that of Umeer Khan, 

* [Samthar (Simpthur) la a small state lying between the Betwa 
and Pahuj rivers, to the south-west of the Jalaun District It was 
separated from the Datiya State only one generation previous to the 
British occupation of Bundelkhand A treaty was concluded with 
the Baja in 1812 (K W P Gacettcer (Ist ed ), vol i, p. 678 ) (Slee- 
man’s Banibles, ed V A Smith, 1915, p 191.)] 

® [The Brahman chief of JhansI (Jhansee) was origmally a governor 
under the Peshwa, who acqmred the territory from the Bundelkhand 
chiefs In 1770 Baghunath Bao I ruled the State, and when he 
drowned himself at Benares m 1794 or 1795, was succeeded by Shivram 
Bhau, who ruled till 1814 The treaty of November 18, 1817, recog- 
mzed the then chief, Bamchand Bao, his heirs and successors, as 
hereditary rulers of JhansI Bamchand Bao was granted the title of 
Baja by the British Government m 1832, and died without issue on 
August 20,1835 The succession was then contested by four claimants, 
but ultimately Gangadhar Bao was appointed Baja, and after a 
period of disorder, during which British officeis conducted the adminis- 
tration, he obtamed full powers m 1842 In 1853 he died without 
heirs, and Lord Dalhousie, applymg the doctrme of lapse, annexed 
the State in 1854, grantmg a pension of about £500 monthly to Lokshml 
Bai, Gangadhar Bao’s widow She resented the refusM of permis- 
sion to adopt a son, and the consequent annexation of the state, and 
was further deeply offended by several acts of the English Admmis- 
tration, above all by the permission of cow-slaughter Acoordmgly, 
when the Mutiny broke out, she joined the rebels On June 7 and 8, 
1857, all the Europeans in JhansI, men, women and children, to the 
number of about seventy persons, were cruelly murdered by her 
orders, or with her sanction On June 9 her authority was proclaimed. 
In the prolonged fighting which ensued, she placed herself at the head 
of her troops, whom she led with great gallantry In June 1858, 
after a year’s blood-stained reign, she was killed in battle By Novem- 
ber 1858, the country was pacified. (Sleeman’s Rambles, &o , ed. 

V A Smith, 1915, pp 219-20 n ) JhansI is now the headquarters 
of the British District of the same name and also of the Indian Midland 
Bailway. Since the opening of this railway and the restoration of the 
Gwalior fort to Sindia in 1886, the importance of JhansI, both civil 
and military, has much increased The notive town was given up by 
Sindia in exchange for the Gwalior stronghold (Ibid , p 209 )] 

® [Charles Theophilus Metcalfe was born in 1785, and commenced 
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though signed by his agent on the 9 th November, was not ratified 
by himself for some time, as the crafty Patan was then engaged 
m other negotiations with the Peishwa’s agent m his camp, and, 
like Smdia, was watching the important events which were passing 
at Poona and Nagpoor ^ 

his Indian career in 1801 At the age of twenty-four he was dispatched 
by Lord Mmto as envoy to the Sikh court, and arranged the Amritsar 
Treaty of April 25, 1809 After fillmg various high appointments, 
including that of Resident at Delhi (1824-27), he succeeded Lord 
Wilham Bentmck as ‘ Provisional Governor-General ’ in 1835, just 
after he had taken charge as Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces He remained at the head of the Government 
for nearly twelve months, and would have been confirmed had he 
not offended the Directors of the Company by abolishing the restrio- 
tions on the press Smarting under the censure of the India House, 
he resigned the service and returned to England m 1838 Subse- 
quently he was appointed Governor of Jamaica, and then Governor- 
General of Canada He died in 1846 (0 H I , p 671 See also 

Sleeman’s Ramblea, &c , ed. V A Smith, 1915, p 461 n. , and Kaye, 
L%te and Gorreapondence of Lord Metcalfe, 1854 )] 

1 In addition to the authorities quoted for the preceding chapter, 
I have to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Prmseps’ narrative 
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FBOM A D 1817 TO A D. 1818. 

A.D. 181? , — In the month of July, as soon as the arrange- 
ments resulting from the treaty of Poona were put in a tram of 
adjustment, the Peishwa left his capital, and proceeded on his 
annual pilgrimage to the temples of Punderpoor, unaccompanied 
by the Resident , which promised to have a good effect, in marking 
the restoration of confidence on the part of the British Govern- 
ment He immediately reduced his military establishment, 
chiefly his cavalry ; but it was subsequently discovered that he 
had given every Silhdar seven months’ pay, with orders to remain 
at his village and to hold himself m readmess to return when 
called upon, with as many of his friends as he could collect 

The regular battalions raised by the Peishwa were transferred 
as part of the contmgent which was placed under the direction 
of the British Government, and now termed the Poona auxiliary 
force , but at Bajee Rao’s particular request, that he might be 
able to confer the command on Captam Ford, one of the battalions 
was to be retamed m his own pay, and m lieu of it a new corps 
was to be recruited Eveiy exertion was made to raise the 
stipulated number of horse , but the Peishwa’s emissaries opposed 
the recruitmg by every means they could devise From Punder- 
poor the Peishwa, mstead of retmnmg to Poona, proceeded to 
Maholy, a village near Satara, and a sacred place at the junction 
of the Yena and Kistna Durmg Ins stay there. Sir Jolm Malcolm 
arrived at Poona, having, on his appomtment as Political Agent 
to the Governor-General, with his usual gi’eat activity, visited all 
the native courts m the Deccan, for the purpose of consultmg 
with the Residents, previously to entermg on the scene of opera- 
tions in Malwa , and the Peisliwa, on hearmg of his arrival, 
mvited him to a conference at Maholy. 

In the course of conversation, the Peishwa oomplamed much 
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of the degraded state m which he was left by the late treaty, 
lamented the loss of that friendship which had hitherto been only 
productive of benefit , but enlarged on the giatitude which he 
felt, and must ever feel, for the protection and support he had 
experienced from the British Government Sir Jolm Malcolm 
endeavoured to soothe him, explamed m a general manner the 
plans of the Marquis of Hastings for the suppression of the Pind- 
harees, and strongly recommended him to adopt a line of policy 
calculated to assure the British Government of his sincere desire 
to promote the alliance, and secure its friendship — that the 
restoration of what was already foifeited he must not expect, 
but by pursuing the course now recommended, and aidmg the 
operations with his utmost means, he might lely on the justice 
and hbeiahty of the Oovernoi-General for obtamiiig considerable 
acquisitions as a recompense for the fidelity of which he boasted, 
and which he might now displav The Peishwa’s professions 
were most cordial, and commumcated, as usual, with so great 
an appearance of candoiu and good sense, that Sir John Malcolm 
was completely deceived, and returned to Poona, in the full 
conviction that Bajee Rao would now heartily engage m the British 
cause , and that by encouraging him to raise troops, and treatmg 
him with perfect confidence, he would prove a faithful ally. 
Mr Elphmstone, though he expressed his opmions, would not 
oppose the liberal system recommended by Sir John Malcolm , 
but ho contemplated and foretold a different lesult, especially 
on consider mg the tempting opportunity which would be afforded 
by the advtuice of General Smith’s division to the frontier, and 
the exposed state of the handful of troops at Poona 

The foits of Singuih, Raigiuh, and Pooiuiidhur, were restored 
to the Peishwa during the month of August The excessive heavy 
rams of this season, prolonged to an unusually lato date, delayed 
the advance of the whole Deccan army Biigadier-General 
Smith had transported his division across the Ghore by the 9th 
October, and by the 20th, occupied convenient positions close 
to the Chandore range of lulls, until a view of advancing into 
Candeish, as soon as it should appear requisite. A battalion of 
light infantry, with some auxiliary horse, was left between Seroor 
and Ahmednugur , one auxihaiy battalion was stationed for the 
protection of the Sei oor cantonment, and the Peishwa’s own corps, 
consisting of fiom four to five hundred men, remained at 
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Dhapooree ^ m its first cantonment, a few miles to the north-west 
of Poona The Company’s European regiment from Bombay was 
to he held in readmess to join the brigade at Poona about the end 
of October. 

The Peishwa did not return to his capital until the end of Sep- 
tember. During his stay at Maholy, he was most actively engaged 
m those schemes he had long meditated against the British Govern- 
ment , but by the advice of Bappoo Gokla, he had determined 
on changmg his plans of covert hostility to an open attack, as soon 
as he should be prepared The recommendation of Sir John 
Malcolm to recruit his army, for the purpose of aiding in the Pind- 
haree war, afforded an excellent cloak to his designs Gokla was 
now the leader of all his measures, and Bajee Rao was mduced to 
give him a formal writing under his own seal, which he confirmed 
on oath, bmding himself to be imphcitly directed by his counsel, 
and mvestmg him with the full powers of his government This 
measure seems to have been adopted, not merely as a security 
to Gokla, but as a means of allaymg the mistrust which the Sillidars 
entertamed towards Bajee Rao, and was the condition on which 
several of the Jagheerdars pledged themselves to stand by him 
This circumstance, though reported m the coimtry, was not fully 
ascertained until after the commencement of hostilities Bappoo 
Gokla received ten millions of rupees, nearly a million sterlmg, 
to assist in the expense of preparation From the time of his 
first determination to break with the English, Bajee Rao restoied 
the lands of many of his Jagheerdars, and for several years had 
been endeavouring to render hunself more popular with all classes 
of his subjects He unfolded his mtention of going to war with 
the English to the Raja of Satara ; and, whilst he exacted from 

* [Dapuri (Dhapooree) is a vfilage m Haveli tdluka, Poona District, 
SIX miles north of Poona City It contams several old bungalows 
and gardens, of which the earliest was built about 1820 by Captain 
Ford, C B., who was for some time assistant to Sir Barry Close, Resi- 
dent at Poona, and subsequently raised and commanded a brigade 
for the Peshwa In his house at Dapuri he entertamed m grand 
style In 1828 Sir John Malcolm piuchased his residence for Govern- 
ment, and it was used as the Governor’s residence until 1865, when 
the present Government House at Ganeshkhind was completed Sir 
John Malcolm established a fine botanical garden on the estate, which 
was eventually sold by auction, together with the house, during the 
American Civil War (1863-5) During the closing years of the 
nineteenth century the house was occupied by a brewery (B Q , 
xvm, pt 111 127 f)l 
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him and his mother an oath of secrecy and support, he sent them 
and all their family mto strict confinement m Wassota His 
lecruitmg went forward with remarkable activity , his forts 
also were ganisoned, stored, and lepaued , and orders were issued 
to piepare his fleet Many Bheels and Ramoosees were engaged 
m his Intel est hy Trimbukjee Damglia , and special missions were 
dispatched to Nagpoor, and the camps of Smdia, Holkar, and 
Umeer Khan , but the schemes which he personally directed 
weie the seduction of the native troops, and the assassmation of 
the Resident His plan of corruptmg the troops extended even 
to the European officeis , and the agent employed for the latter 
purpose was Jeswunt Rao Ghorepm-ay, who, for many years, 
had resided at Poona, was mtunately acquamted with many of 
the officers, and smce the treaty of Sur 3 ee Anjengaom had re- 
ceived a pension of 1,000 rupees a month from the British Govern- 
ment ^ Jeswunt Rao had experienced much kmdness from Mr 
Elphmstone , but at this peiiod, m consequence of some petty 
intrigues, m which he had made an impropei use of his name, the 
Resident was obliged to treat him with unusual reserve Bajee 
Rao, therefore, judging the opportunity favomable, sent for Jes- 
wunt Rao, and after many promises exacted an oath of secrecy, 
and communicated the plan for corruptmg the European officers ; 
a commission which Jeswunt Rao, although he well knew its 
futility, like a true Mahratta, readily undertook, upon receivmg 
an advance of 50,000 rupees So far he kept his oath, as to say 
nothmg of these ciroumstanoes ® , but Jeswunt Rao had a great 
personal regard for Mr. Elphmstone, and throughout the rise and 
progress of the Peishwa’s preparations, gave early and constant 
warning of what might be expected Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray 

r It may be here mentioned that Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray had a 
just claim to the fort and valley of Sondoor, held by his brother 
Khundee Rao Ghorepuray, but which Jeswunt Rao had made over 
to the Peishwa, in exchange for other villages The British Govern- 
ment approved of the transaction, and promised, at the time the 
transfer was made, to put the Peishwa m possession of Sondoor, but 
various causes prevented the fulfilment of this promise, until the end 
of October of this year, when Sondoor surrendered to a part of the 
reserve under Colonel Thomas Munro, detached from the force of 
Brigadier-General Pntzler for the express purpose 

® Independently of its having been found in the Peishwa’a accounts, 
I became acquainted with the ciicumstanoes from an individual then 
high in Bajee Rao’s confidence, whoso name it would be improper to 
publish. 
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was the only man of family, who, at the rupture, openly espoused 
the British cause ; but of all its adherents, none was of so much 
importance, or rendered himself so emmently useful, as a Bramm 
named Ballajee Punt Nathoo,'^ whose vigilance, judgement, 
fidelity, and firmness, at that trymg peiiod, entitle him to be 
mentioned m this place 

The repoits of coriuptmgtlie tioops were brought from all quar- 
ters , some of the Sepoys indignantly refused what to them were 
splendid offers , and others, pretendmg to acquiesce, communi- 
cated the circumstanoes to their officers , but the extent of the 
mtiigues could not be ascertamed, and they at last became alarm- 
ing, even to those who knew the fidelity of the Bombay Sepoys, 
from the oiroumstance of the Peishwa’s havmg many of their 
families and relations m his power, against whom he commenced 
a system of persecution, which he threatened to perpetuate if 
the Sepoys refused to desert the Biitish service 

It was the Peishwa’s wish, pievious to the commencement of 
hostilities, to invite Mr Elphinstone to a conference, and murder 
him , but this plan was opposed by Gokla, who, though he con- 
curred m that of coriuptmg the Sepoys, and was most sanguine 
in his belief of its complete success, disdained to perpetrate so 
base a crime, especially as Mr Elphmstone had more than once 
proved hunself his friend But Bajee Rao was unwillmg to re- 
hnquish a favourite scheme of personal revenge, and proposed to 
assassmate the Resident as he rode out , or, should that fail, to 
get Tiimbukjee with a body of Bheels to endeavour to surprise 
the Residency by night, whilst a simultaneous attack should be 
made on the cantonment 

The last mterview which took place between Mr. Elphmstone and 

r At my particular request, he wrote a very correct and voluminous 
history of his own times, in which he quotes his authorities It was 
translated for me by my friend Mr William Richard Morns, of the 
Bombay Civil Seivice, whose valuable assistance I have already 
acknowledged, but the oiigmal MS is in possession of its author, who, 
for various prudential lensons, was desirous of retaining it Ballajee 
Punt Nathoo was the Carcoon of the ill-requited Khundee Rao Rastia, 
who at his death appointed him guardian to his children He en- 
deavoured to interest Colonel Close in their behalf, was m the habit 
of coming much to the Residency, and at last attached himself to Mr 
Elphmstone, openly embraced the British cause, and proved himself 
weU entitled to the mumfacent reward which was conferred upon him, 
before Mr Elphinstone assumed the government of Bombay. 
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(Oct. 

14.) 


tho Poitihwa was on the 14th of October, when, although the latter 
advoited to the loss of territory and reputation he had suffered 
by the late treaty, he continued to express grate- 
ful acknowledgements for the former friendship of the 
British Government On Mr Elphmstone’s mentionmg 
how anxiously the advance of the troops was desired, Bajee Rao 
rojieated the assmances which he had of late fiequently made 
through his mmisteis, that his ti oops should be sent to the fiontier, 
to co-operate against the Pmdliaiecs immediately after the Dussera 

(Oct. 19.) — The festival of the Dussera took place on the 19th 
October, and was the moat splendid military spectacle ever wit- 
nessed smce the accession of Bajee Rao Two circumstances were 
particularly observable on this occasion , a marked degree of 
slight towards the Resident, and, at the moment of the Peishwa’s 
quittmg the ground, a large compact mass of horse, under an 
officer named Naroo Pimt Aptey, galloped down, as if they had 
mtended to charge the flank of the British troops, but wheeled 
off as they came close up The mtention of this manoeuvre was 
to show the Sepoys then insignificance, when compared to this 
host of Mahratta spears, and might be supposed to have its effect 
in aidmg the Peishwa’s mtrigues. It would have been difficult 
to convince the Mahrattas, m that vauntmg moment, that of the 
three weak battalions, then peaceably and unsuspectmgly stand- 
ing before them, one should, m less than three months, repulse 
their whole army 

(Oct. 25.)— After the Dussera every day became more mter- 
esting, and by the 25th parties of troops were commg mto Poona 
from all quarters, by day and by night General Smith’s force 
was now at a distance, and the European regiment from Bombay 
could hardly be expected m less than ten days The position 
occupied by the brigade almost jomed the northern environs of 
Poona : it had been ongmally taken up by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
for the protection of the city, but circumstances were now reversed . 
Gardens and enclosures, with high prickly pear hedges, ran in 
many places within halt musket shot of the Imes, affording not 
only every advantage for the attack of the Aiabs and irregulars, 
but, m case of disaffection amongst the Sepoys, every facihtv to 
desert Small parties of horse came out, and encamped rouna 
the British cantonment, and in a few days were augmented to 
large bodies, uhilst a strong corps of Gosaeen mfantry occupied a 
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position on one of the flanks The Sungum being at some distance 
fiom the cantonment, the Vinchoorkur’s horse, with some infantry 
and guns, encamped between the Residency and the village of 
Bambooiee but, besides these preparations, all reports concurred 
in lepresenting that an immediate attack was meditated 

For several nights the Peishwa and his advisers had deliberated 
on the advantage of surprising the troops before the arrival of the 
European regiment , and for this purpose, on the 28th October, 
then guns were yoked, their horses saddled, and their mfantry 
m leadmess This intelligence was brought to Mr Elphmstone a 
little before midnight of the 28th, and for a moment it became a 
question, whether self-defence, under all circuinstances, did not 
require that the attack should be anticipated It was an hour 
of anxiety — the British cantonment and the Residency were 
perfectly still, and the inhabitants slept in the complete repose 
mspired by confidence in that profound peace to which they had 
been long accustomed , but m the Peishwa’s camp, south of the 
town, all was noise and uproar Mr Elphmstone had as yet 
betrayed no suspicion of the Peishiva’s treachery, and, as he now 
stood listening on the terrace,^ he probably thought that, m thus 
exposmg the troops to be cut oflE without even the satisfaction of 
dymg with their arms in their hands, he had followed the system 
of confidence, so strongly recommended, to a culpable extremity ; 
but other motives influenced his conduct at this important 
moment He was aware how little faith the other Mahratta 
prmces placed m Bajee Rao, and that Smdia, who knew him well, 
would hesitate to engage m hostilities, until the Peishwa had 
fairly committed himself Apprised of the Governor-General’s 
secret plans and his mtended movements on Gwalior, which many 
circumstances might have concurred to postpone, Mr Elphmstone 
had studiously avoided every appearance which might afiect the 
negotiations in Hindoostan, or by any preparation and apparent 
alaim on his part, give Smdia’s secret emissaries at Poona reason 
to believe that war was inevitable To have sent to the canton- 
ment at that hour would have occasioned considerable stir ; 

1 As I was the only person with Mr. Elphmstone during that night, 
though I here narrate simiily what I saw and heard, some apology 
to him may be necessary, for pubhshmg without his sanction what 
relates to him personally, but I trust that the occasion is sufficiently 
inteiestmg to the public, and honourable to him, to authorize my 
having done so. 
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and in the meantime, by the reports of the spies, the Peishwa was 
evidently dehbeiatmg , the dm m the city was dying away , the 
night was passmg , and the motives which liad hitherto prevented 
preparation determined Mr Elphmstone to defer it some hours 
longer Major J A Wilson, the officer m command of the Euro- 
pean regiment on its maich from Bombay, had already been 
made acquainted with the critical state of affairs, and was hasten- 
ing forward 

(Oct. 39.) — Next mommg, however, the officer m command of 
the brigade at Poona was requested to keep the men ready m 
then’ Imes, but with as little appearance of bustle as possible At 
three o’clock m the afternoon, Mr Elphmstone sent a message to 
the Peishwa, mentionmg that His Highness’s horsemen were 
crowding m upon the position of the brigade ; that such a mode 
of encamping had nevei been practised or permitted by British 
troops, and therefore the commanding officer confined his men to 
their cantonment until those of His Highness should be withdrawn, 
lest, by their contiguity, disputes might arise between them 
This message was delivered by Captam Ford, and created a great 
sensation Grokla recommended that the attack should not be 
delayed , the Peishwa hesitated, stating that he wished a little 
moie time to make sme of conuptmg the Sepoys , the European 
regiment was still, as he believed, at a great distance, and every 
houi was adding to his army , another night was thus wasted in 
consultation, and at four o’clock of the following afternoon, the 


(Oct. 

30.) 


Eiuopean regiment, by great exertions, marched into 
the cantonment ^ Mr Elphmstone now determmed on 
removing the tioops from their present very bad position 


to anothei in many respects more ehgible. at the village of Khirkee,* 


four miles distant, which had been early pomted out by General 


> [The troops under Majoi Wilson covered the whole distance from 
Panvel in the Konkan (Kolaba District) to Poona with only one halt 
The regiment was the 2nd Battahon Royal Dublm Fusiliers, the 
‘ Old Toughs ’] 

2 [i e Kirkee (Khadki) At the date of the battle, Kirkee was a 
small village There were two battalions of native infantry (6th and 
7th) and two guns, imder the command of Colonel Burr at Garpir, 
on the light bank of the Mutha, close to the present site of the Collector’s 
office These troops, with the Bombay European regiment, qmtted 
Garpir for Kirkee, leavmg one company to guard the cantonment 
and 250 men to reinforce the Residency escoit. (Acworth, Maratha 
BcMada, p 127 )] 
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Smith as the piopei one to be occupied in case of an aiiiDiehetided 
lupture The troops accordingly took up their ground at Khirkee 
on the 1st November, and the Residency bemg close to 
(Nov. l.)the town, two hunched and fifty men were sent for its 
protection The Peishwa was apprised of the mtended 
movement , but his army supposed that the British troops had 
uithdiawn tiom tear, and was much encouraged in consequence 
The cantonment was plundered , an officer,^ on his route to 
Bombay, was attacked, wounded, and robbed m open day , the 
language of the Peishwa’s ministers was that of perfect shglit , 
his tioops everywhere began to insult individuals as they passed , 
and they contmued to push forward then parties as if m defiance 
They proposed forming a camp betwixt the old cantonment and 
the new position, and a party of hoise moved down for the purpose 
A second message was therefore sent to the Peishwa, begging 
that the motives of the movement might not be misconstrued ; 
foi, if the British troops were pressed upon, as m the old position, 
those of Hia Highness must be treated as enemies The Peishwa 
now believed, from the lepoits of his emissaries, that the 
(Nov. 4.) Sepoys were completely seduced * On the 4th November 
Moro Dixit, the mmister, who had formed an attach- 
ment to Captain Ford and was anxious to save him, commumoated 
this circumstance, and that his master was determmed to cut off 
the Biitish detachment without sparmg a man ’ He advised him 
to stand neuter, when his property should be spared and his family 
piotected , but on Captam Ford’s tellmg him he would immedi- 


I Lieutenant Shaw Veesram Smg, a horseman of Bajee Bao’a 
personal retinue, was the individual who speared him. 

3 Many of the Sepoys behaved with admirable fidelity , one native 
officer. Jemadar Snaik Hoossem, of the 2d battalion 6th regiment, 
on being tampered with, encouraged the overtures, by the advice of 
his Adjutant, Lieut Robert Billamore, who was mstruoted on the 
subject The Peishwa sent for the Jemadar, made him great promises, 
and desired a Carcoon to give him 10,000 rupees, but the latter gave 
the Jemadar one-half and kept the other himself The Jemadar 
bi ought the money to his officer in a bag of rice, just before hostilities 
commenced 

° r>r Coats and Captam Ford, the latter only if he stood neutral, 
weie to be the sole exceptions Dr Coats had attended the Peishwa 
in an illness, had gratuitously performed many cures amongst the 
people of the country, and had spread vacomation for many miles 
around , the anecdote proves that Bajee Rao was not wholly devoid 
of gratitude. 
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ately join liis countiyincn, he took an affectionate leave of him, 
promising, at all events, that he would do his best to befriend his 
family , but as there was, he obseived, no saying what turn the 
war might ultimately take, he exacted a like piomise from Captam 
Ford, which was readily gianted Until this communication was 
made, Captam Fold, though in daily intcicourse with the city, 
and made acquainted with the circumstances by Mr Elphmstone, 
was peifectly confident that the Peishwa had no mtention of 
gomg to war, and his astonishment and alarm weie proportionally 
gieat The Peishwa’s reason for still wishmg to piociastmate 
was the expected arrival of the Putwurdliiins and Appa Dessaye 
Nepankur , matters, however, were brought to a crisis before they 
could jom his army General Smith, who contmued in the posi- 
tion already described, on heaimg what had taken place, was 
prepaied to expect a rupture , and therefore, without waitmg 
for oidem from Sir Thomas Uislop, concentiated his force at 
Phooltamba on the Godaveiy, and ordered the light battalion to 
fall back to Seiooi , it was also settled between him and the Resi- 
dent, that in case the oommumcation were inteirupted, the General 
might conclude that the troops at Poona were attacked On the 
3d N ovember , Mr Elphmstone du ected the light battahon 
(Nov. 3.) and a party of auxiliary horse, stationed at Seroor, to 
move to Poona As soon as the news of these an angements 
reached the Peishwa, he determmed to delay the attack no longer 
His preparations began about seven o’clock on the mom- 
(Nov. 5.)ing of the 6th , but in the early part of the day, he sent 
out several messages calculated to lull the Resident's 
suspicions , such as, that his troops weie alarmed by hearing 
that those at Khrrkee w'ere under anns , that he was about to 
perform a religious ceremony at the temple of Parbuttee,^ and 

^ [The lake and temple-crowned peak of Pfirvati (Parbuttee) he 
about one mile to the south of the city of Poona Moor describes the 
ceremony of Dakshina, or almsgiving, to Biahmans at the temple in 
1797 during BajI R.lo’s reign, he and a Captain Gaidnei having been 
admitted to one of the enclosures The four gates of this enclosiiie 
were superintended respectively by the Pesliiia himself, Amiat Rtio, 
his elder brother, ChimnajI Appa, his yoiingei brother, and Nana 
Farnavis The total sum distributed on this occasion by the Peshwa 
was 5,00,000 rupees (about £62,000 at the rate of exchange then 
current) (Edward Moor, 2 he Hindu Pantheon, 1st ed , London, 1810, 
pp 376-8 ) Half-way up the Parvatl hill is a small altar maiking the 
spot wheie the last Sat% m Poona is said to have taken place m 1832 
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that the tioops weie drawn out, m honour of the occasion, to form 
a stieet as he passed In the afternoon, when all was in readiness, 
the whole of his principal officers having assembled at his palace, 
Wittoojee Gaekwar, a personal servant of the Peishwa, was 
dispatched to Mr Elphinstone, by Gokla’s advice, to inform him 
that the assembly of troops at Poona was very offensive to the 
Peishwa , to desire him to send away the European regiment, to 
reduce the native biigade to its usual stiength, when it must 
occupy a position which the Peishwa would point out, and that 
if these demands weie not eomphed wnth, he would withdraw from 
Poona and nevei letmn Mr Elphmstone denied the Peishwa’s 
right to requu'e the removal of the European regiment, explained 
the reason of his havmg called m the light battalion, and recom- 
mended that the Peishwa should send his ti’oops to the frontier as 
he had piomised, in which case all cause of complamt would be 
removed — there was a good deal more passed, as the conversa- 
tion, on the part of the messenger, was mtended to engage as much 
attention as possible , but he at last withdrew, W'arnmg the Resi- 
dent of the bad consequence of his refusal In the meantime the 
Peishwa’s officers at the palace were dispatched to their troops ; 
Bajee Rao, in person, proceeded to Parbuttee,^ and Wittoojee 
Gaekwar had scaicely quitted the Residency, when intelligence was 
brought that the army was movmg out on the west side of the 
city There was a momentary consultation about defending the 
Residency, but it w'as instantly abandoned as impracticable, and 
it was determmed to retu’e to Khukee, tor which purpose the 
nature of the ground afforded great facility The river Moola 
betwixt the Suugum and the village of Khrrkee forms two curves 
like the letter S mverted The Residency and the village were 
both on the same side of the nver, but at the former there was a 
ford, and near the latter a bridge , so that the party, by crossmg 
at the fold, had the iiver between them and the Peishwa’s troops 
the greater pait of the way From the Residency no part of the 
Mahratta army was visible, exceptmg bodies of mfantry which 
were assembling along the tops of the adjoinmg heights, with the 
mtention of cuttmg off tlie Residency from the camp, and havmg 

The southern crest of the hill contains the ruins of an incomplete palace, 
commenced by BajI Rao (1796-1817), the completed portion of which 
was destroyed by lightmng m 1816 (B G xviii, pt in 386-9 )] 

^ Situated on a hill on the south side of Poona, and aheady men- 
tioned. 
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this object in view, they did not molest mdividuals On ascend- 
ing one of the eminences on which they were foimmg, the plam 
beneath presented at that moment a most imposmg spectacle. 
This plam, then covered with gram, termmates on the west by 
a lange of small hills, while on the east it is bounded by the city 
of Poona and the small hiUs already partially occupied by the 
infantry A mass of cavalry covered neaily the whole extent of 
it, and towards the city endless streams of horsemen were pourmg 
from every avenue '■ 

Mr Elphmstone had personally leconnoitred the ground m 
front of the village of Khirkee, and ascertamed that there was a 
ford between that village and Dhapooree, which, although difficult, 
was practicable for six pounders, tliree of which, manned by native 
artillery-men, belonged to the auxiliary force, and were attached 
to Captam Ford’s corps It had been arranged, m case of an 
attack, that Captam Ford was to join the brigade under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Burr , and Mr Elphmstone had been at pains to 
explain to all concerned the advantage of always actmg on the 
offensive against Mahrattas When the party was fordmg at 
the Residency, a messenger was dispatched to warn the troops of 
the approach of the enemy Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, the officer 
in command, wished to have acted on the defensive, but as the 
message requued him to move down and attack the Peishwa’s 
army, he immediately sent the battalion companies of the 2d 
battalion 6th regiment to protect the stores, ammimition, and 
followers m the village of Khirkee, left his camp standmg, and 
instantly marched down by the high road for about a mile , — 
then wheeling to the right, he moved in the direction of Dhapooree, 
to facilitate the junction of Captam Ford’s corps, and bring his 
front parallel to that of the enemy. In a few minutes the expected 

^ Those only who have witnessed the Bore m the Gulf of Cambay, 
and have seen m perfection the approach of that roaring tide, can 
form the exact idea presented to the author at sight of the Feishwa’s 
army It was towards the afternoon of a very sultry day , there 
was a dead calm, and no sound was heard, except the rushing, the 
tramphng and neighing of the horses, and the rumbling of the gun wheels 
The effect was heightened, by seemg the peaceful peasantry flying 
fiom their work m the fields, the bullocks breaking from their yokes, 
the wild antelopes startled from sleep, bounding off, and then turning 
for o moment to gaze on this tremendous inundation, which swept all 
before it, levelled the hedges and atanding corn, and completely over- 
u helmed evoiy oidinaiy harriei ns it moved 
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corps was seen approachuig , the Resident’s party had joined, and 
Colonel Burr advanced to the attack The Mahrattas, who had sent 
on their skirmishers, some of whom had already snfEeied from the 
fire of the light mfantry, were surpiised by this forward movement 
in troops who they had been encouraged to believe were already 
spiritless , and a damp, which had been spreading over the whole 
army by the accidental bieakmg of the staff of the Juree Putka 
before they left the city, was now much mcreased Gokla, with 
the true spirit of a soldiei, was nding from rank to rank animating, 
oncomaging, and tauntmg as he thought most effectual, but the 
Peishwa’s heart failed him , and after the troops had advanced he 
sent a message to Gokla desumg him ‘ to be sure not to fire the 
first gmi ’ At this moment the Biitish troops weie halted, their 
guns iieie iinlimbermg — it was the pause of pieparation, and of 
anxiety on both sides , but Gokla, observing the messenger fiom 
the Peishwa, and suspeotmg the nature of his eirand, instantly 
commenced the attack by opening a battery of nuie guns, detach- 
ing a stiong corps of rocket-camels to the nght, and pushing 
forwaid his cavahy to the right and left The Biitish troops were 
soon nearly surrounded by horse, but the Mahratta infantry, 
owing to this rapid advance, were left considerably in the rear, 
except a regulai battalion under a Portuguese, named De Pento, 
which had maiched by a shorter route concealed for a time under 
cover of the eiiclosiues. and were now formmg with apparent 
steadmess, immediately m fiont of the 1st battalion 7th regiment 
and the gienadiers of the 2d battalion 0th — no sooner, however, 
weie tlieir red coats and colours exposed to view of the English 
Sepoys, than the lattei with one accoid pushed forward to close, 
and in their eagerness got detached fioin the rest of the line 
Gokla, hopmg that they might either be disposed to come over, or 
that he might be able to take advantage of their impetuosity, 
prepared a select body of 6,000 lioi'se, which, accompanied by the 
Juree Putka, and headed by several persons of distmction, had 
been held m reserve near his loft, and were now ordered to charge 
The Mahratta guns ceased flrmg to let thorn pass , and they came 
down at speed, m a diagonal dnection across the British front 

^ Naroo Punt Apty, Maheloo Rao Rastia, and Aba Foorundhuree 
were all in this charge Ookla advanced a consideioble distance with 
them, until his hoise was wounded he told Naioo Punt that most 
of the Sepoys weie fnendlj', and would fire over his head 
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Giving their fire, and receiving that of the line, they rode right at 
the 7th Colonel Burr took his post with the colouis of that 
corps , it had long been his oivn battalion, he had ‘ foimed and 
led ’ it for manj' years, he was then siiffermg under a severe and 
incurable malady,^ but he showed his w'onted coolness and firmness 
m this moment of peril He was the fiist to perceive the movmg 
mass he had just time to stop the pursuit of De Pento’s battalion , 
aheady routed, and to call to the men, who could not be dressed m 
lino, to reserye their file, and proye themselves woithy of aU his 
caio Fortunately there was a deep slough, of which neither 
party was aware, immediately in fiont of the British left The 
foremost of the horses roUed over, and many, before they could bo 
pulled up, tumbled oyer those in front , the fire, hitherto reserved, 
was now given with great effect, numbeis fell, the confusion became 
ovtreme, and the foice of the charge was completely checked a 
very small propoition came m contact with the bayonets, a few 
continued the attack m the rear, but many turned back , some 
galloped round the left as if to phmder the camp, but they were 
driyen off by a few shots from two non guns at Khirkee, and the 
Sepoys liad neai'lj’' repulsed the attack before a company of Euro- 
peans could arrive to their suppoit This failuie completely 
disconcerted the Malirattas , they began to drive off their guns , 
their infantry retired from the distant position they occupied, and 
upon the advance of the British line, the whole field was cleared 
The brigade returned to its position at Khukee after nightfall, 
and the light battalion and auxiliary hoi-se joined it next morning 
The report of their arrival, and the effect of the forwaid movement, 
deterred Gokla from reneW'mg the attack The Malirattas in 
Captam Ford’s battalion deserted, and a part of the newly raised 
auxiliary horse were, at their own desire, permitted to quit the 
British camp , but not one Sepoy of the regular service left his 
coloms The number of the British tioops engaged at the affair 
of Khukee, mcludmg Captain Ford’s battalion, was 2,800 rank 
and file, of whom about 800 were Europeans Their loss was 
comparatively trifling, amountmg only to eighty-six men in killed 

1 Colonel Burr had lost the use of his side from a paralytic stroke, 
and both mind and body w'eie impaired, but he was foremost in the 
post of honour On this occasion, two of his attendants were shot by 
his side, his horse’s head was grazed by a ball, and another went 
through his hat 
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and wounded, fifty of whom were of the Sepoys on the left The 
Mahratta army consisted of 18,000 horse and 8,000 foot, with 

14 guns ^ They suffered eonsiderahly, havmg lost five hundred 
men m kfiled and wounded , and though the proportion of horses 
killed on the spot was inconsiderable, a very great number were 
disabled Amongst the sufferers was the mmister More Dixit, 
who, by rather a strange fatality, was mortally wounded by a 
grape-shot from one of the guns attached to the battalion of his 
friend Captam Ford 

Hostilities were no sooner commenced, than the ferocious and 
vindictive character of Bajee Rao’s previous orders became 
apparent from the proceedings m every direction , probably 
before he had time to stop them Tlie Residency was plundered 
and burnt, and of the Resident’s hbrary and private apartment, 
not one atone was left upon another , the families and followers 
of the troops, who fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, were robbed, 
beaten, and frequently mutilated , the gardens were destroyed, 
the trees were torn from the roots, and the graves were dug up 
An engineer officer, on survey, was attacked and killed ; two 
brothers, of the name of Vaughan, one of them a Captam in the 
Madras army, were taken while travellmg between Bombay and 
Poona, near the village of TuUygaom, and though they made no 
resistance, were most barbarously hanged under the supermten- 
denco of a Bramm named Babjee Punt Gokla ^ These atrocities, 
excepting the plunder of the adherents and servants of the British 
Government, were not perpetrated under Bappoo Gokla’s sanction ; 
but as he had been entrusted with the entue powers of the state, 
Mr Elphinstone took the first opportunity of mtimatmg to hun, 
that any individual, however exalted his rank, who might order the 
death of a British prisoner, should answer for it m his own person, 

1 This number is given from the actual returns, and does not include 
6,000 horse and 2,000 foot stationed with the Peishwa at Parbuttee, 
so that Ba]ee Bao had already collected thirty-three thousand men 
at Poona 

* This person is now a prisoner, in a wooden cage, m the fort of 
Smgurh Bajee Kao disavowed the murder of the Vaughans, but 
acknowledged that the Residency was destroyed by his orders [The 
graves of the brothers Vaughan are still to be seen at Talegaon (Tully- 
gaom), twenty yards off the road One brother was a Major m the 

15 th Madras N I , the other was m the Marine service The brothers 
were actually captured at Karli and dragged almost naked to Talegaon, 
where one brother was made to hang the other The tragedy took 
place on November 10, 1817 (B O , xviii, pt .11 )1 
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Two oflScers, Comets Hunter and Mornson of the Madras estab- 
lishm ent, on the route from Hyderabad to Poona with a aTvm.ll 
escort, were attacked when thev approached the latter place, and 
after a manful resistance being compelled to surrender, they were 
confined m a hill-fort ^ , some small parties who stood on the defen- 
sive m various situations, and surrendered on terms were per- 
mitted to jom tile British camp Amongst tins number was the 
Resident s moonshee, who, havmg a partj' of Arabs in bis pay, 
defended lus house m the eitv for several days, mitil Crokla mter- 
posed and sent for him Durmg tlieir mtervnew, at which several 
persons were present, Gokla showed him the Peishwa s paper 
mvestinghim with the full powers of lus government, and after some 
conversation observed. ‘ I have given yon protection because your 
master was an old friend of mine . n e are now eneanies , the tnai 
we have already had ’ (alluding to the action of the 5th), ‘ has not 
turned out as I expected, but tell ium we shall persevere wa 
may have taken our shrouds about our heads, but we axe deter- 
mined to die u ith our swords m oiu hands ’ 

As soon as General Smith found the commiuiicatiou out off, he 
advanced on Poona. From tlie time his division quitted Seroor, 
he was followed by fly mg partis of Malirattas, who, owmg to Ins 
want of cavalry, harassed his march He arrived on tlia 
''“^^"'■“■'evemiig of the 13th, and preparations were made to 


(Nov.l5.)attack the Peishwa before daylight of the 15th. His 
army, hanng obtamed a considerable addition by the 
junction of most of the southern Jagheerdars, had come out a 


(Nov. 

10 .) 


few days before, and encamped with its left on the late 
cantonment of the Biitish troops, and its right stretching 
along the Hydeiabad road for several miles The m- 


tended attack, however, on the moimng of the 16th, waa 


1 [They were captured at Urull, about fifteen miles east of Poona, 
and were sent first to Kangoii fort m Kolaba, where they were harshly 
treated, and thence to Vasota The British force advancmg from 
Medha by Bamnoh and Tambi, drove m outposts at Vasota and met 
the Peshwa’s forces at Indoh Ifegotiations were opened with he 
commandant, Bhaskar Pant, but he refused to surrender The 
British forces then advanced a detachment and dug shelters for 
themselves m the hillside A battery was set up on the old fort, and 
the bombardment lasted for twenty hours The commandant finally 
surrendered on April 6, 1818, and the two British officers were recovered 
uninjured (see pages 517-8, post] See also Colebrooke’s Life of M. 
Elphinatone, vol ii, p. 34 Elphinstone was himself present at the oaptura 
of Vasota.] 
n — n 
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postponed by General Smith, mconsequenoeof unforeseen difficulties 
at the ford About sunset on the evenmg of the 16th, an advanced 
brigade was ordeied to cross the ford, and take up a position to 
the east of the Peishwa’s aimy, at the village of Ghorepuiay.i for 
the puipose of co-operatmg in an intended attack on the ensumg 
morning it was opposed by a body of the Peishwa’s mfantry, 
siippoited by parties of horse and two guns, but having succeeded 
m gettmg to its station, though with the loss of eighty-four men 
in killed and wounded, it was no longei molested durmg the night 
In the morrung, when General Smith moved towards the camp, 
he found it abandoned, and that the Peishwa had fled towards 
Sataia Dmmg the day the city was smrendered, and the great- 
est care bemg taken on this, as on every occasion, by General 
Smith for the protection of the peaceable part of the community, 
ordei and tranquillity were soon le-established ^ General Smith 
lemamed at Poona for five days, duiing which time the communi- 
cation with Bombay was opened, and a party, bemg detached for 
the puipose, succeeded in capturmg several guns m the neighbour- 
hood of the fort of Singurh Some of the mhabitants of Poona, 
who fled as usual with their property towaids the hill-foits, were 
suffeiers on this occasion, as a great quantity of baggage was taken 
at the same time with the gims, and became the booty of the army 

On the 22d November, General Smith, having been jomed by 
a regiment of native cavaliy, commenced pursumg the Peishwa, 
who remamed at Maholy, and durmg his stay there, sent a party 
to Wassota, for the puipose of bimgmg the Raja of Satara, his 
mother and brothers to his camp, but he had quitted Maholy piior 
to the Raja’s arrival, owmg to the approach of General Smith, 
before whom he fled to Punderpoor, and thence, tummg up the 
bank of the Beema, he continued his flight until he ascended the 
Lag Ghaut, north of Joonere, where he occupied a position at 
Bamunwaree This part of the country is exceedmgly strong, 

1 [This IS Ghorpadi, which hes to the north-east of the central belt 
of the modern Poona cantonment, and contains mditary lines and 
thiee sets of barracks, the oldest of which were bmlt m 1842. (3 O., 

xviii pt 111 ) The engagement here described is known as the battle 
of Yeraoda, and took place near where the present Fitzgerald Bridge 
stands, the British guns on ‘ Picket Hill ’ commandmg the position ] 

* [As regards the measures taken to preserve Poona and the forbear- 
ance of the troops, m the face of great provocation, see extract from 
M Elphinstone’s dispatch to the Marquess of Hastmgs on pp 3, 4, 
vol 11 , of Colebiooke’s Life of M Elphinstone, 1884 ] 
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with mountains on all sides, and the passes weie stockaded by 
Trimbukjee Damglia, who here joined the Peishwa with a reinforce- 
ment The Baja and his family were brought mto his camp 
whilst on the route from Punderpoor General Smith followed 
the Peishwa until he was past Poona, when he proceeded to 
Seroor : he there deposited his battering tram and heavy baggage, 
and left a battalion of native infantry, and a body of auxiliary 
horse, to remforoe the station ; he then proceeded by Ahmednugur 
down the Nimbadewra Ghaut, and up the bank of the Pau’a to 
Sungumnere Fmdmg he had got to the northward of the Peishwa, 
he ascended the Wursura Ghaut, and here he divided his force, 
sendmg back a part by Ahmednugur, and, with a light division, 
contmumg the pursuit of the Peishwa, who fled to the southward 
as soon as he heard of General Smith’s arrival at Sungumnere, 
givmg out that he intended to attack Poona Great exertions were 
therefore made to come up with him ; but, in the meantime, the 
most remarkable event of the war took place from the followmg 
circumstances General Pritzler, it must be premised, was at 
this tune advanemg with the reserve division of the Deccan army 
from Adonee towards Punderpoor for the purpose of co-operatmg 
m the puisuit of the Peishwa , and Smith, deemmg it probable 
that he should get to the noithward of the Peishwa, as m fact he 
did, and that the Mahratta army, afraid of bemg driven back 
upon Pritzler, might descend mto the Concan, where there was a 
small force fitted out by the Bombay Government, under Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Prother, employed m reducmg the country, and which 
might thus be exposed to be cut off, it became necessary to provide 
against such an event Accordmgly, Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, 
who was stationed at Poona, was directed, m case he should have 
positive information that the Peishwa had descended mto the 
Concan, to detach the 2d battahon 6th regiment from his own 
immediate eommand, to reinforce Lieutenant-Colonel Prother , 
and m that case, he was authorized to call m to Poona the 2d 
battalion 1st regiment, lately left by General Smith to reinforce 
the cantonment at Seioor But when the Peishwa commenced 


(Dec. 

31 .) 


his flight to the southwai’d. Colonel Bm-r, hearmg that he 
meditated an attack on Poona, sent off an express for 
the 2d battalion let regiment, to lemforce himself The 


battahon, on receipt of this apphcation, commenced its march from 
Seroor on the last day of the year, at eight o’clock m the evenmg. 
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It 'consisted of little more than 500 rank and file, and was 
supported by two six pounders, well manned by twenty-four 
Europeans of the Madras artillery, under a serjeant and a lieuten- 
ant It was also accompanied by 300 of the newly raised irregular 
horse, and the whole was under the command of Captam Francis 
Staunton Having marched aU mght, by ten o’clock on 
the mormng of New-Year’s Day, Captam Staunton reached 
{Jan i ground above the vJlage of Korygaom ^ on the 

’ Beema, where he beheld the whole of the Mahratta horse, 
consistmg of about 26,000, on the opposite side of the nver He 
contmued his march towards the bank, and the Peishwa’s troops 
believed that he mtended to ford, but as soon as he had gamed 
the neighbomhood of the village, he immediately took post m it 
Korygaom is a model ate-sized village, immediately overhanging 
the steep bank of the Beema, but owmg to the immense beds of 
the Indian rivers, which are never filled except during the rains, 
the channel occupied but a small part of the space between the 
banks, so that the vfilage was fifty oi sixty yards from the water 
There is a mud wall, which at one tune probably sm'rounded the 
village, but is now full of large breaches on the side next the river, 
and on the east it is completely open “ Most of the Peishwa’s 
infantry, m number about 6,000, had gone on m advance towards 
the Bhore Ghaut, east of Poona , but on fiist descrymg the batta- 
lion, immediate orders were sent to recall them As soon as they 
arrived, three bodies, of six hundred choice men in each, consist- 
mg of Arabs, Gosaeens, and regular infantry mixed together, 
advanced on three different pomts, under cover of the bank of 
the nver, and supported by two guns, to stoim the village A 
contmued shower of rockets was at the same time poured mto it, 
and many of the houses were set on fire Captam Starmton had 
selected a commandmg position for the guns , but imfortimately 
the interior of the village was not sufficiently reconnoitred, as 

1 [The famous battle of Eoregaon (Koiygaom) was fought two 
miles distant from bom, on the right bank of the Bhlma, and sixteen 
miles north-east of Poona Koregaon is now m the Sirur tdluka, 
Poona Distnct. Tod styles Captam Staunton’s heroic defence the 
‘ Indian Thermopylae ’ (7 6 Bom , 1909, i 619 f , 0 H.I , p 631 )] 

s I write this description of the village from recollection , I have 
not seen it for seven or eight years not mdeed smce the morning after 
Captam Staunton evacuated it, when, though I carefully exaramed 
that scene of recent and desperate conflict, I at that time had no inten- 
tion of publiahmg an account of it. 
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there was a strong square enclosure commanding most of the 
streets, of which the enemy obtamed possession, and whence they 
could not be dislodged The village was immediately surrounded 
by horse and foot, and the storming party was supported by fresh 
troops All access to the nver was speedily out off, Captain 
Staimton was destitute of provisions, and this detachment, 
already fatigued from want of rest and a long night march, now, 
under a burning sun, without food or water, began a struggle as 
trymg as ever was mamtamed by the British in India Every 
foot of ground was disputed, several streets were taken and re- 
taken, but more than half the European officers bemg wounded, 
the Arabs made themselves masters of a small temple, towards 
the east side of the village, generally used as a choultry, where 
three of the officers were lying wounded Assistant-Surgeon 
Wmgate, one of their number, got up and went out, but was 
immediately stabbed by the Arabs, and his body cruelly manned. 
Lieutenant Swanston, who had two severe wounds, had the 
presence of mmd to advise his remainmg compamon to suffer the 
Arabs to rifle them unresistmgly, which they did, but committed 
no further violence , and m the meantime, a party of the battalion 
under Lieutenant Jones and Assistant-Surgeon Wylhe, arrived to 
their rescue, retook the choultry, avenged the death of Mr. 
Wmgate, and carried their compamons to a place of greater safety. 
The sufferings of the woimded became extreme from thirst ; and 
the men who continued the conflict were famtmg, or nearly 
frantic, from the dreadful privation of water Some of the 
artdlery-men, all of whom bore a very conspicuous part m this 
glorious defence, proposed to Captam Staunton that they should 
surrender if terms could be obtamed His determmed refusal did 
not satisfy them, but Lieutenant Chisholm their officer bemg 
killed, the enemy encouraged by this circumstance, rushed upon 
one of the guns and took it Lieutenant Thomas Pattmson 
adjutant of the battalion, lying mortally wounded, bemg shot 
through the body, no sooner heard that the gun was taken, than 
getting up he called to the grenadiers ‘ once more to follow him,’ 
and seizing a musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of 
the Arabs strikmg them down right and left,^ until a second ball 

» Lieut. Fattinson was a very powerful man, being 6 feet 7 mchea 
in height j nothmg could exceed his heroic conduct on the memorable 
occasion where he received his wounds , ho did not expire until the 
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through his body completely disabled him Lieutenant Pattm- 
son had been nobly seconded , the Sepoys, thus led, were irresist- 
ible, the gun was retaken, and the dead Arabs, literally lymg 
above each other, proved how desperately it had been defended 
The body of Lieutenant Chisholm was found by his gmi w'lth the 
head cut oft , Captain Staunton judiciously took advantage of 
the circumstance, by pomtmg it out to the men, and tellmg them 
‘ such was the way all would be served, who fell dead or alive 
into the hands of the Mahrattas,’ on which they declared ‘ they 
would die to a man,’ and the conflict was resumed by all with 
the most determmed valour. Captam Staimton, Lieutenant 
Jones, and Assistant-Surgeon Wyflie were the only officers who 
remamed fit for duty, and manfully persevered m contmuing the 
defence Their situation towards evening was very hopeless , 
Captam Staunton had apprised Colonel Burr of the difficulties he 
laboured under, and an unavailing attempt from Poona had been 
made for his relief As the night fell, however, the vigour of the 
attack relaxed, and the men were able to procure a supply of 
water. By nme o’clock at night the flrmg ceased, and the village 
was evacuated by the Peishwa’s troops ' Next mornmg the 
Mahratta army was still hovermg round the village, and 
(Jan. 2.)Captam Staunton opened his guns upon them as soon 
as he could see They appeared to draw off m the 
direction of Poona , but they had heard of General Smith’s 
approach, who was hastenmg forward with a very small force 
m hopes that the Peishwa might be encouraged to make a stand ; 
but Captam Staunton, not knowmg of General Smith’s advance, 
and having reason to believe the enemy was m wait tor him on the 
route to Poona, gave out that it was his mtention to proceed 
thither As soon as it was dark, however, takmg as many of the 
wounded with him as he could carry, he moved out of the vfllage 

regiment reached Seroor, but unfortunately, m his last moments, he 
laboured under an impression that his corps had been defeated, wWh 
caused him great distress 

1 To commemorate this glorious defence, a monument was erected 
by Government, recording the names of those who fell , the corps was 
made grenadiers, as their 1st battahon had been, for the defence of 
Mangalore, and ‘ Mangalore and Korygaom ’ became the ammatmg 
motto of the regiment [The 2nd Battahon, 1st N I Regiment, which 
fought this action, is now the 102nd Emg Edward’s Own Grenadiers 
The monument erected by Government consists of a stone obelisk, which 
still stands at Koregaon [B.G G , u. 269.)] 
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at first m the direction of Poona , then changing his route, he 
retreated to Seroor, where he arrived next morning, with the loss 
of one hundred and seventy-five men in killed and wounded, of 
whom twenty were of the small detaclnnent of aitillery Besides 
these, about one third of the auxiliaiy horse weie killed, wounded, 
and missing.i The Mahrattas lost five or six hmidied men, and 
have the generosity, on all occasions, to do justice to the heroic 
defenders of Korygoom Diirmg the oonfiict, the Peishwa sat on 
a rismg ground on the opposite side of the river, about two miles 
distant Gokla, Appa Desaaye, and Trimbukjee directed the 
attacks, and at one time Trimbukjee entered the village Bajee 
Rao frequently expressed his impatience, and asked his com- 
manders ‘ where were now their boasts of defeating the English 
when they could not overcome one battalion ’ The Raja of Satara 
was with the Peishwa, and ha\Tng put up an aftabgeer,® or screen 
trom the sun, the latter begged he would put it down, ‘ otherwise 
the English would send a cannon ball through it ’ 

After leaving Korygaom the Peishwa fled towards the Carnatic, 
followed by General Pritzler, who took up the pursuit near the 
Salpee Ghaut On Bajee Rao’s arrival on the Gutpurba he was 

1 There were eight European officers in this memorable defence 
2d battalion 1st regiment 

Captain Staunton 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Pattinson, died of Ills wounds 

Lieutenant Conellan, wounded 

Lieutenant Jones 

Assistant-Surgeon Wingate, killed 

ARTILLERT 

Lieut Cliisholm, killed 

Assistant-Surgeon Wyllie 

AUXILIARY HOUSE 

Lieutenant Swanston, wounded 

s [The a/labqir is described undei the name of afthaadah as ‘ a sun 
embioidered on crimson velvet, both sides the same, and fixed on a 
circular framework, about two yards in circumference , this is attached 
to a silver or gold staff, the circle deeply and fully flounced with gold 
brocade, or rich silk bound with silver ribands The person riding is 
sheltered from the rays of the sun by the afthaadah being cairied in an 
elevated position ’ (Mrs Meer Hassan All’s Observations on the 
Mussulmauns of India, ed W Crooke, 1917, pp. 38 and 47 )] 
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surprised to find a part of the country already in possession of the 
British Goveinment It appeared tliat Brigadier-General Munro, 
who had been origmally sent up by the Madras Government as 
Commissioner to receive charge of the districts in the Carnatic, 
ceded by the treaty of Poona m Jime, 1817, had coUected a few 
regulars in addition to his own escort, and by his personal influence 
and experience had raised the native population, who were averse 
to the Mahrattas, as they had been to Tippoo, and eagerly desired 
a change of government. 

ThePeishwa, m piirsumg the southern route, was supposed to have 
some hope of being joined by the Raja of Mysore , butdisappomted 
in this respect, and alarmed at the progress of General Munro, 
he turned suddenly round, passed General Pritzler, and re-crossed 
the Kistna, where General Smith, having arrived with the light 
division, pressed him very hard, until he got down the Salpee Ghaut 
and went off in the direction of Sholapoor General 

29^' division was then halted, for the purpose of 

‘ allowmg General Pntzler to jom, in order to form a new 
distribution of the force, according to a plan proposed by Mr. 
Elphinstone, who now took upon hun the direction of affaus, by 
authority received from the Governor-General 

When the Marquis of Hastmgs heard of the Peishwa’s treachery, 
superadded to the numerous proofs of his msidious and persevermg 
mtrigues agamst the British Government, he determmed to put 
an end to the dynasty of his family, and to annex his dommions to 
the Company’s territory , merely reserving a small tract, sufficient 
for the comfort and dignity of the imprisoned Raja of Satara, 
which might serve as a counteipoise to the remammg influence of 
the Bramins, conciliate the Mahratta nation, and leave an opening 
for the employment of many peisons, in their own way, whom it 
would have been expensive to subsist, and who could not obtain 
a livelihood under the Enghsh admmistration Instructions to 
this effect were transmitted to Mr Elphinstone, vestmg hun with 
full powers as sole Commissioner foi the settlement of the territory 
to be conquered The 4th and 6th divisions of the Deccan army, 
under Generals Smith and Pntzler, were withdrawn from Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s control, and placed at the disposal of the Com- 
missioner These mstructions were received by Mr Elphinstone 
early in January, but various reasons mduced hun to reserve their 
promulgation for a short period, until it could be done under 
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impressions more favourable to the British cause than existed at 
the moment , and be then followed up, m a manner which should 
convince the Mahratta nation of the advantages of submission, 
and the hopelessness of resistance Hitherto, the pursuit of the 
Peishwa had been productive of nothmg important, exceptmg the 
political effect of holdmg him up as a fugitive Whenever Bajee 
Rao was pressed, Gokla, with all the light troops, hovered round 
the pursmng divisions, firing long shots with their matchlocks, 
throwmg rockets m favourable situations, and cutting ofi cattle 
and baggage Some skirmishes took place m consequence, and 
the Mahrattas frequently suffered from the shrapnel shells of the 
horse artillery , but these affairs were attended with no advan- 
tageous result to either party 

(Feb. 7.) — The two divisions havmg united at Rehmutpoor, 
the whole force, under the command of General Smith, proceeded 
to Satara, which it was thought advisable to reduce, on account 
of the importance attached to the possession of that fortress m the 
mmds of the Mahratta people It scarcely made any resistance, 
and was surrendered in the evenmg of the 10th February, 
1* British colours were hoisted ; but next day 

' they were hauled down, and the Bhugwa Jenda, or 
standard of Sivajee and his descendants, was with due forms 
hoisted m its place A manifesto was at the same time published 
by the Commissioner, in the name of the British Government, 
succmctly represen tmg the whole conduct of Bajee Rao, and 
stating the reasons of its being deemed incumbent on the British 
to deprive him of public authority , to exclude him and his family 
from all concern in Deccan affairs , to take possession of his terri- 
tory, and to govern the whole under the authority of the Company, 
exceptmg a small tract to be reserved for the Raja of Satara It 
was declared, that there should be no mterference with the tenets 
of any religious sect , that all wutun, enam lands, established 
pensions, and annual allowances should be respected and con- 
tmued, provided the owners withdrew from the service of Bajee 
Rao, and retired to their habitations in two months from that date 


Fannmg of revenue was to be abolished, and the hereditary 
district and village officers were called upon to reserve the revenue, 
otherwise they would be compelled to make good the payments , 
and should they or any other wutundars afford aid or pay money 
to the deposed Peishwa, their wutuns were declared liable to 
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confiscation No notioewas taken of Jagheers,'a3 it was soon under- 
stood they would be kept or restored, according to the readiness 
with which the holders under the Peishwa should tender their 
allegiance to the new goveinment, and whilst retained, they 
became a powerful secuiity for the fidelity of the claimants 

The leader, who has perused the foregoing pages with attention, 
will be able to judge of the merits of this proclamation, and how 
well it was calculated to the end m view , especially when seconded 
by strenuous and persevermg exertions on the part of the military- 

A new distribution of the two divisions of the army was immedi- 
ately foimed, dlie for the purpose of pursumg Bajee Rao, the other 
for hesiegmg his forts General Smith chose the former, as 
promising the most active service, and marched with two regi- 
ments of cavalry, a squadron of the 22d dragoons, 1,200 auxiliary 
horse, and 2,600 mfantry, m quest of the Peishwa General 
Pritzler, m the meantime, attacked the strong hiU-f orts immediately 
south of Poona, whilst a small force, origmally sent back by 
Sir Thomas Hislop, under Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon, to occupy 
the intended position of the 4th division m Candeish, had moved 
down at Mr Elphmstone’s request, and laid siege to Chakun ^ 
Other divisions were likewise oocupymg the country , General 
Munro, m the Carnatic, was eminently successful , the small force 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Prother, already mentioned, had taken 
many forts m the Conoan, and another small detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy, likewise fitted out by the exertions 
of Sir Evan Nepean, Governor of Bombay, had commenced opera- 
tions m the Conoan, south of Bancoote ® 

> [Chakan (Chakun) hes eighteen miles north of Poona The fort 
IS nearly square with bastioned fronts and comer towers A portion 
of the outworks is said to be the remains of a fortification made m 
1295 by an Abyssinian chief In 1443 Cliakan was the headquarters 
of Mahk-ul-Tujar, the leadmg Bahmani noble, who was ordered by 
Ala-ud-dln II (1436-58) to reduce the Konkan forts In 1486 Mahk 
Ahmad, founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, seized the fort In 
1695 the fort was granted by the tenth Ahmadshahl king to Maloji 
Bhosle, SivajI’s grandfather Shayista Khan, the Mughal general, 
captured it in 1660, but Aurangzeb restored it to SivajI in 1667, from 
which date until 1818 it remained m Maratha possession (B O , 
xviii, Jit 111 121 , Sarkar, Shtiap and His Times, pp 92-5 )] 

® [Among the fortified places captured by General Munro were 
Sholapur, Belgaum, Badami, and Bagalkot (in Bijapur District), and 
Dharwar, Gadag, Hubh, Nargund, Navalgund, and Eanibennur (in 
Dharwar District) The chief fort taken by Colonel Prother was 
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Whilst the new arrangement of the divisions, and the reduction 
of Satara were m progress, Bajee Rao remained m the neighbour- 
hood of Sholapoor, where he exacted large sums of money from the 
Cai’coon of the late Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir. That minister 
died at Poona a short time before the breaking out of the war, 
and with the general respect of all paities During the shoit time 
he was employed after the surrender of Trimbukjee, lie honourably 
endeavoured to convmce Bajee Rao of the futility and wickedness 
of the coui’se he meditated , and that there now was neither 
honour nor safety to the Mahratta nation, exceptmg by a faithful 
adherence to that alliance which, when contracted, might m his 
opmion have been avoided The Peishwa deceived hun lespect- 
ing the secret insurrection , and though so well acquamted with 
Bajee Rao’s character, when the facts were forced upon his con- 
viction, he gave vent to expressions of mdignation and disgust at 
the unparalleled deceit and treachery of his master 

At Sholapoor, Bajee Rao was joined by a body ot horse from 
Nagpoor imder Gunput Rao, to whom we shall hereafter revert 
In the meantime General Smith was marchmg towards the 
Mahratta army , the Peishwa decamped and moved to the west- 
ward, as Gokla conceived he should have no difficulty m passmg 
the British detachment, and avoidmg them or not as he thought 


(Feb. 

19 .) 


proper. On the 19th General Smith arrived at Yellapoor , 
he heard that the Peishwa was on the route from Sholapoor 
towards Punderpoor He therefore marched all that night 


m hopes of commg upon him , but before mommg he learnt 
that he had gone to the northward and was encamped at Ashtah ^ 


Takmg, therefore, the cavalry and horse aitillery, desuing the 


Baigarh, SivajI’s former capital , while Colonel Kennedy seized 
Suvamadrug and Jaigarh m Batnagiri District, with the assistance of 
the Bombay Marine 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart , assumed charge of the office of Governor 
of Bombay on August 12, 1812, and was succeeded by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone on November 1, 1819.] 

1 [Ashta (Ashtah) is now a village in the Madha tdlulca, Sholapur 
District. The battle was entirely a cavalry action, Gokhale havmg 
8,000 to 10,000 horse, and General Lionel Smith two regiments of 
cavalry, a squadron of the 22nd Dragoons, 1,200 auxiliary horse, 
and 2,500 mfantry Ashta is chiefly remarkable to-day for a large 
lake, ovei four square miles in area, formed hy damming the Ashta 
stream, a feeder of the Bliima Two irrigation canals lend from the 
dam, which together serve to water 18,000 acres (/ O. Bom , i 
579-80 , B.Q., XX. 223 f )] 
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remainder to follow as expeditiously as they could, General Smith 
pushed forward, and came in sight of the Mahrattas about half- 
past eight, ] ust as they were moving off the giound The Peishwa 
sent Gokla a taunting message for havmg thus allowed the army 
to be sm’piised, to which the latter replied, that he might lest 
assured his rear should he guarded Gokla, having desired Apjia 
Dessaye Nepankui, who was at the head of about fom* thousand 
men, to support him, waited with five hundred hoise for the 
approach of the cavalry, who were then advanomg m three 
columns, the diagoons bemg m the centre, the 7th on the right, 
and the 2d regiment on the left Gokla’s friends advised hun to 
retire for support, and return better prepared to meet them, but 
to this he objected and merely rephed ‘ whatever is to be done, 
must bo done here ’ As the British troops came near, the Mah- 
rattas fired a volley with little effect ; and three hundred of them, 
with Gokla at their head, came gaUopmg down diagonally across 
the front, wheeled suddenly round on the flank of the 7th regiment 
of cavalry, as they were formmg after crossmg a ravme, and 
driving upon them with their spears, occasioned considerable 
confusion , but Captam Dawes of the 22d dragoons, instantly 
throwing back a troop of his men, charged along the rear of the 
7th and dashmg into the middle of the Mahrattas, in a few 
minutes dispersed them in flight. Gokla fell on this occasion by 
the hand of a dragoon , and, though supposed to have been 
wounded before he came m contact with his antagonist, fought 
bravely to the last, literally dymg, as he had pledged himself, 
with his sword m his hand Govind Rao Ghorepuray and Anund 
Rao Babur, both persons of distmction, were killed with him. 
The Mahrattas were pursued for some miles , several elephants, 
a quantity of baggage, and a few horses were taken , but the 
most important result was the capture of the Raja of Satara, with 
his mother and brothers, who on this occasion, to their great joy, 
were rescued from the power of Bajee Rao and the thraldom of 
the Concanee Bramins Prior to this event the Mahrattas had 
resolved to stand a general action, as soon as Ramdeen, a partisan 
of Holkar, should arrive For this purpose, the Peishwa’s 
infantry and guns, befoie left at Nepanee,^ had arrived at Kurar, 

* [Nipani (Nepanee) is now a market-town m the Belgaum District, 
on the road from Belgaum to Kolhapur, forty miles north of the 
former town (I 6, Bom , 1909, u 26 )] 
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but the unexpected attack of General Smith and the death of 
Gokla completely disconcerted theu' arrangements The affair 
of Ashtah, trifling as it was, had a veiy material effect in hastenmg 
the termmation of the wai, and these advantages weie purchased 
with the loss of only one man killed, and eighteen or twenty 
wounded , amongst the latter w£is General Smith The Mahrat- 
tas, m the chai-ge and durmg the pursmt, lost about one hundred 
„ men The Raja of Satara havmg been made over to 
^ ^ j the caie of Mi Elphinstone, General Smith proceeded 
to Seroor, and thence resumed the pursmt Bajee Rao 
remained for a tune at Kopergaom,* where he was jomed by the 
expected Ramdeen, and deserted by his luke-warm friends the 
„ Putwurdhuns He next contmued his route towards 
' Chandore,® mtendmg ultimately to proceed to Nagpoor, 

' where events, as mterestmg as those abeady detailed, 
had taken place before this period. 

We left Appa Sahib m February, 1817, established m the re- 
gency It was not discovered, at the tune, that he had been 
accessory to the death of the Raja Pm-sajee , and he was therefore 
proclaimed his successor by the name of Moodajee Bhonslay 
The emissaries of the Peishwa were so successful at Nagpoor, 
that until the feigned msunection, set up by Bajee Rao under 
Trimbukjeo, was checked, Appa Sahib had pledged himself to 
take part m the warfare begun m that msidious manner , but on 
hearmg of the Peishwa’s submission he completely changed his 
conduct, and, although he contmued m constant correspondence 
with Poona, the Resident did not anticipate, any more serious 
departure from the terms of his alhance, until it was known that 
the Peishwa had attacked the Biitish tioops. Upon this mtelh- 
gence Appa Sahib secretly determmed to make common cause 
with hun, and immediately exerted himself, by every means m 
his power, to augment his military establishment Mr Jenkins, 
on perceivmg these preparations, sent to Colonel Adams, request- 
ing that a brigade of his division might be left to the southward 

1 [See note on p 412, ante ] 

2 [Chandor (Chandvad) is the headquarters of the taluka of the 
same name in the NasikDistiict, forty nules north-east of Nasik town 
and fourteen miles north of the Lasalgaon station of the G I P Railway 
In 1804 it was captured by Colonel Wallace, but was restored to 
Holkar until 18l8, when it passed finally into British possession. (7 G. 
Bom , 1909 , 1 474 )] 
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of the Nerbuddah, and that a part of it should be held ready to 
march on Nagpoor This application, however, was merely pre- 
cautionary , Appa Sahib betrayed no other indication of hostile 
designs , on the contrary, he was profuse m his professions of 
friendship, and mveighed bitterly agamst the conduct of Bajee 
Rao, in treacherously attackmg the English but on the night of 
„ the 24th November he sent to mform Mr Jenkins that 
84 ) " ^ had arrived for hun from the Peishwa, who had 

also sent him a Juree Putka, and conferred on him the 
title of Senaputtee ; that he mtended to go m state to his camp 
to receive these honours next day, and mvited the Resident to be 
present at the eeiemony Mr Jenkms’s remonstianees agamst 
such a proceedmg were, of course, of no avail , the msignia were 
received, and Appa Sahib’s troops immediately took up positions 
m the vicmityof the Residency, so threatening, that Mr Jenkms 
was mduced to call in the brigade from its cantonment, about 


(Nov miles westward of the city Next day appearances 

26 ) ' hostile that preparations for defendmg the 

Residency became necessary, and an express was dis- 
patched to call in the 2d division of the Deccan army, under 
General Doveton. The whole force at Nagpoor consisted of a 
brigade of two battalions of Madras native mfantry, the 1st 
battalion 20th regiment, and 1st battahon 24th regiment, both 
considerably reduced by sickness , the Resident’s escort of two 


companies of native mfantry, tJiree troops of the 0th regiment of 
Bengal native cavalry, and four six-pounders, manned by Euro- 
peans of the Madras artillery Lieutenant-Colonel Hopeton 
Scott was the senior officer. 


The Residency lies to the west of the city of Nagpoor, and is 
separated fiom it by a rocky hdl, runnmg'north and south, called 
Seetabuldee. At each extremity of this hill, and distant about 
thirty yards from each other, are two emmences ; that to the 
north, which is close to the Residency, is considerably larger and 
a little higher than that to the south ; but the base of the latter, 
bemg close to the huts of a village commumcatmg with the 
suburbs, and affordmg facility to the approach of irregulars, was 
a most important pomt, and was occupied by 300 men of the 24th 
regiment, under Captam Sadler, supported by a six-pounder. 
The three troops of cavalry, under Captam Fitzgerald, occupied 
the enclosures surroundmg the Residency, being behmd and partly 
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to the nght of the larger hiU, upon which the remamder of the 
foice was posted In the evening, as the British picquets were 
about to be placed, a paity was filed upon fioni the village at 
the bottom of tlie lower hill , but, undei the possibility of a mis- 
take, they foreboie leturnmg it, until, upon a contmuance of the 
aggression, they gave their fire, and retired upon the smaller hill, 
under a heavy discharge of matchlocks, which became the general 
signal for an attack on the British position. A smart fire was 
mamtamed on both sides tdl two o’clock m the mornmg, when it 
slackened on the part of the Malirattas, but was lenewed with 
great fmy with camion and musketry at daylight The heaviest 
loss 11 Inch the British had hitheito sustamed was at the smaller 
hill Prequent attemjits had been made by the Arabs to carry it, 
and that post had been, m consequence of the slaughter, repeatedly 
lemfoiced At last, by the accidental exjilosion of a tumbril, 
some confusion was created, of which the Arabs took immediate 
advantage, charged up the hill siiord ui hand, earned it, and 
immediately turned the gun agamst the larger hill, where the 
casualties became distressmgly severe Emboldened by their 
success, the enemy s horse and foot closed m from every direction, 
and prepared foi a general assault To add to this appallmg 
crisis, the Arabs got mto the huts of the British troops, and the 
shrieks of the women and children reached the ears of the Sepoys 
The Residency grounds, wheie Captam Fitzgerald was posted, 
were also attacked , guns uere brought up, and bodies of horse 
thi eatened to break m. Captam Fitzgerald had repeatedly apphed 
for permission to charge, and was as often prevented by orders 
from the cominandmg officer , but seemg the impendmg destruc- 
tion, he made a last attempt to obtam leave. Colonel Scott’s 
reply was, ‘ Tell hun to charge at his peril ’ ‘ At my peril be it,’ 

said the gallant Fitzgerald on receivmg this answer, and immedi- 
ately gave the word to advance As soon as he could form clear 
of the enclosuies, he charged the pimcipal body of horse, drove 
them from two guns by winch they were supported, pursued them 
to some distance, cut a body of mfantry accompanymg them to 
pieces, and brought back with hun the captured guns The 
infantry posted on the hill witnessed this exploit with loud 
huzzas , the greatest animation was kmdled amongst them , it 
was proposed to storm the smaller hiU as soon as the cavalry 
returned, but another explosion of ammimition havmg taken 
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place amongst the Arabs on the south hill, the same accident by 
which it had been lost, men and officers minglmg together rushed 
forward Irresistible under such an unpulse, they earned every- 
thmg before them, pursued the Arabs down the hill, took two of 
their guns, spiked them, and returned to their posts The Arabs 
agam assembled, and evmced a determmation to recover their 
ground , but as they were preparmg to advance, a troop of 
cavalry, under Cornet Smith, charged round the base of the hill, 
took them in flank, and dispersed them The British troops now 
advanced from the lulls, drove the mfantry from the adjoining huts, 
and by noon this trymg conflict, only equalled during the war by 
the defence of Korygaom, had wholly ceased Instances of 
heroism equal to that of Pattmsonareadducible, particularly that 
of Lieutenant John Grant, adjutant of the 24th regiment, who, 
though impeded by two severe wounds, was foremost m the storm 
of the smaller hill, and received a third and mortal wound as the 
post was carried. 

The British had not fourteen hundred men fit for duty m the 
defence of Seetabuldee, whereas the army of Appa Sahib amounted 
to eighteen thousand men, half of whom were infantry, and of 
these three oi four thousand were Arabs, who fought with much 
resolution The British lost three hundred and thirty-three m 
killed and wounded , amongst whom twelve were European 
officers ^ The Mahrattas lost about an equal number The dis- 
proportion at Nagpoor was not much greater than at Poona ; but 
the presence of a European regiment, and the advantage of 
actmg offensively, gave a veiy different character to the contest. 

Appa Sahib, bemg foiled in his tieacherous attempt, sent 
wukeels to express his sorrow, and to disavow his havmg author- 
ized the attack , but Mr Jenkms refused to treat with hun under 
present circumstances, until he disbanded his troops, though he 


agreed to a suspension of hostilities Reinforcements poured mto 


(Not. 

29.) 

(Dec. 

5 .) 


Nagpoor from aU quaiters. Lieutenant-Colonel Gahan 
with a brigade from Colonel Adams’s division appeared 
on the 29th, Major Pitman arrived with a detachment on 
the 6th December, and General Doveton, with the whole 
second division, had reached Nagpoor before the middle 


of that month. On the mormng of the 16th, Mr. Jenkms 


^ Includmg Mr Sotheby of the Civil Service, 1st Assistant to the 
Resident, who was killed. 
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demanded, tlie absolute submission of Appa Sahib, requiring 
(Dec 14 disband Ins troops, to jilace his territory at 

—15 ) disposal of the British Government, and to surrender 
himself as a hostage for the performance of these 
conditions ; but he was at the same time given to understand 
that upon comphance, no harder terms should be enforced than 
a cession of territory equal to meet the expenses of the sub- 
sidiary force, and as much control m his mternal government as 
should prevent similar treachery m future Till four o’clock on 
the foUowmg morning was the tune allowed for his acceptance of 
the terms At six o’clock it was mtimated that the troops 
would not perimt Appa Sahib to come to the Residency as he 
wished , a respite of three days was requested, but three hours 
only were granted When the time expired the troops advanced ; 
Appa Sahib then came m, and the aimy was halted, m hopes that 
his force would be disbanded, and Ins guns given up Such of 
the latter as were m the arsenal were surrendered, but on advano- 
mg to take possession of the others, a cannonade was opened upon 
the British troops The hne was m consequence immediately 
formed, and the guns were stormed and taken, but with the loss 
of one hundred and forty-one men m killed and womided Two 
of Appa Sahib’s of&cers, Gunput Rao and Mun Bhut, were the 
persons who mamtamed this lesistance , and it was supposed, 
without their master’s orders Gunput Rao afterwards went off 
towards the Peishwa’s territory, and jomed Bajee Rao, as already 
mentioned, near Sholapoor , but Mun Bhut, with the Arabs, 
retired to the fort of Nagpoor, wheie an attempt was 
1 storm one of the gates on the 24th December, and 

" repulsed with the loss of two hundred and sixty-nme 
men m killed and wounded The Aiabs afterwards offered to 
surrender, on bemg permitted to march out with then- property, 
families, and arms , terms which were admitted, because tune 
was of importance, and there was no efficient battermg tram on 
the spot 

The reserve division of the Bengal army stationed at Rewah, 
under Brigadier-General Hardyman, was ordered down to Nagpoor, 
when the Marqms of Hastmgs was first apprised of the defection 
of Appa Sahib , but the order was not received imtil the 6th 
December, so that General Hardjunan did not reach the neigh- 
bourhood until the whole was settled by General Doveton , but 
II KK 
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on the 19th December, he routed a body of the enemy assembled 
at Jubbnlpoor, reduced that place and co-operated -snth Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel M’Moruip m occupying the whole of Appa Sahib's 
northern territory, e'loeptmg Choureeagiu'h and llundelah. 

Hostilities at the capital were brought to a conclusion by the 
capitulation of the Arabs and the surrender of Mun Shut , Mr 
Jenkms, owing to the mtemiption of the communication, had 
received no mstiuctions lelative to Appa Sahib m ease of sub- 
mission , and therefore m consequence ot what had been already 
proposed, although the terms had not been comphed with, Mr. 
Jenkins, on a eonsideiation of all cu-curastances, conceived it 
incumbent on the British Government to reinstate Appa Sahib, 
but deemed it necessary that his government should be most 
effectually controlled For this purpose, to secure the subordina- 
tion of the capital, the Seetabuldee hill was to be fortified , the 
British troops to have complete mihtary occupation of the whole 
country . and a territorial cession, amountmg to about twenty- 
tour lacks of rupees, equal to the full charge ot the subsidiary 
force, was demanded A treaty to this effect was drawn out and 
about to be submitted for the Raja s acceptance, when, on the 
2d January, Mr Jenkins leeeived instructions from the Marquis 
of Haatmgs, issued on first hearing ot the Raja s defection, before 
bemg m formed of what had passed subsequent to the arrival ot 
General Doveton These instructions forbade any reconcdiation 
with Appa Sahib hmiaell, and directed that the son of the daughter 
ot the late Pursajee, a mmor, should be placed on the musnud, 
and affairs confided to a regency, selected by the British Govern- 
ment Afterwards, however, upon considering the motives 
which swajed the Resident, respect for the moral obhga- 
tion rniphed by the terms of his personal surrender, mduced the 
Governoi -General to confirm the treaty ^ on the terms proposed 
bv Mr Jenkins 

At this pomt, therefore, we shall for the present leave the detail 
of Deccan affairs, and return to the operations which were about 
to be commenced by the British armies m Cential India, when 
their Mahratta alhes at Poona and Nagpoor, takmg advantage 
of the removal of the British troops, treacherously attempted, 
as we have seen, to annihilate the detachments at their capitals. ‘ 

r The treaty was dated 6th January 

® Authorities as for the pteoedmg Chapter 



CHAPTER L. 

FBOM AD. 1817 TO A.D. 1818. 

A.D. 1817. — Dubing the rams of 1817, the Pindharee^ ia - 
three separate bodies, or durras, under their leaders Cheetoo, 
Hhureem Khan, and IVasil Mohummud, occupied positions 
betireen Indore and Sagur. Khureem Khan was partieulaily 
active m reciuitmg his durta, and was anxious to concert some 
general plan foi eludmg the commg storm , but the enmity 
between lum and Cheetoo was too rancorous to admit of cordial 
oo-operation, even m self-defence They were promised assistance 
by all the native princes, according to their hopes or fears, but 
none stood forth openly m their favour. The left division of the 
Bengal army assembled on tlie 10th October at Kalmjer m 
Bundelcund, under Major-General Marshall, and reached Sagur 
by the 28th Whilst on its march, a pai’ty of Pmdharees from 
the dui ra of Wasil Mohununud got m its rear and began to ravage 
the territory m Bundelcund , but their progress was arrested by 
a detachment from the Governor-General’s division, which obliged 
them to return to Malwa , and this was the only enterprise 
attempted by the Pmdharees General Marshall, without notic- 
ing this attempted diversion, marched on according 
10 ) mstructions, and arrived at Rylee on the 10th 

*' November, wheie he opened a communication with 
Colonel Adams, whose division was aheady in its prescribed 
position at Hooshmgabad. Su* Tliomas Hislop by the same time 
had reached Hui’da, and assumed command of the first division 
of the Deccan armj- bir Jolui Malcolm, with the third division, 
composed of the Nizam’s battalions and the Mysoie irregular 
horse, had arrived m that neighbourhood some time before , and 
the Guzerat division, havmg advanced from Baioda, was m its 
position at Dohud Everythmg was now ready for the combmed 
movement, when news of the breakmg-out of hostihtios at Poona 
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(Nov. 

19 .) 


(Nov. 

22 .) 

(Nov. 

28 .) 


reached Sir Thomae Hislop. Conceiving from this mtelligence, 
and from recent accounts of apprehended treaoheiy m the court 
of Nagpoor, that it would be necessary to support Brigadier- 
Generals Smith and Doveton, General Hislop, departmg from his 
instructions, immediately remforced General Malcolm’s division 
with a bngade of the regular troops, and sent hun forward to 
co-operate agamst the Pmdharees, whilst he himself, 
with the first division, began to retrace his steps towards 
Burhanpoor. Sir John Malcolm crossed the Herbuddah 
on the 16th November, and Colonel Adams on the 14th. By a 
concerted movement with General Marshall, the three 
divisions respectively reached Ashtah, Rassem, and 
Ratgurh on the 22d, and thence, m the same manner, 
reached Tullam, Bairsea, and Gunj Basouda by the 26th 
They thus drove the Pmdharees from their accustomed 
haunts, and their lands were either taken possession of, or restored 
to the agents of Smdia and the Nabob of Bhopaul The durras of 
Wasil Mohummud and Khureem Khan muted about Seronje, 
and thence, mvited by Smdia, took the route of Gwahor ; but 
Cheetoo went off to the north-west, m hopes of support from 
Holkar, and from Jeswunt Rao Bhow, one of bmdia^ officers 
stationed as already noticed at Jawud -Lord Hastmgs’s camp, at 
this period, was at Ench , and he had placed detachments con- 
nectmg his own with General Marshall’s division. Upon ascertain- 
mg that Khureem and Wasil Mohummud had come to the north- 
ward, one of the detachments moved from Burwa Sagur through 
Dutteea, across the Smdh, so as to cut them off from Gwalior , 
and Lord Hastmgs brought his division withm thirty miles of 
Smdia’ s camp, which had the effect of completely overawmg that 
chieftam. The Pmdharees, unable to advance to Gwalior or 
to return to the southward, whence General Marshall and Colonel 
Adams were closmg m upon them, remained at Shahabad until 
General Marshall, though he advanced tardily, was close upon 
them They then forced the Lodwana Ghaut, leadmg into 
Huraotee, which they were enabled to effect, owmg to the miscon- 
duct of a party of Zalim Smg’s troops posted there , but General 
Marshall succeeded in destroymg a few of them They then 
intended to cross the Chumbul by the Loharee ford , but they 
were mtereepted by General Donkm , and Khureem, with Wasil 
Mohummud, after havmg burnt their baggage, went off to the 
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southward, at tho head of four thousand of the best mounted of 
theu’ followers, with whom they succeeded in passmg Colonel 
Adams’s division, and directed their flight westward into Meywor. 
Of those who were left behind, some were cut off by the troops, 
and some by the exasperated villagers , one considerable body, 
however, got clear off to the southward, and after traversmg the 
whole Deccan, entered the Company’s provinces m the Carnatic, 
where they were annihilated or completely dispersed before the 
end of the ensumg January. 

The scene of operations was now changed , General Marshall 
was posted at Seronje, Colonel Adams moved down upon Gungraur, 
and General Browne, detached with a part of the Marquis of 
Hastmgs’s division, also proceeded westward, m a parallel direction 
to the northward of Colonel Adams ; General Donkm, recrossmg 
the Chumbul, took post at Shapoora, west of the Bunass But 
whilst such was the progress of the Pmdharee warfare m the east 
of Malwa, more important events were passmg to the westward. 

When Cheetoo went off towards Holkar’s camp, he was pursued 
by General Malcolm with the 3d division, but there bemg reason 
to apprehend that hostility was meditated by Holkar’s army. 
Colonel Adams for a time molmed his march to the west, m order 
to be able to support Sir John Malcolm , on its bemg understood, 
however, that the Governor-General disapproved of Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s retrograde movement, and had ordered him on as first 
directed. Colonel Adams co-operated as before against Khureem 
and Wasil Mobummud Sir John Malcolm contmued to pursue 


(Dec. 

4 .) 


Cheetoo, until the latter f oimd refuge m Holkar’s camp, m 
the vicmity of Mehidpoor, when the 3d division halted 
at Agur on the 4th December. 


It has hitherto been quite unnecessary to refer to the everlast- 


mg turmoil of Holkar’s durbar The Mahratta faction, which 
Toolsee Bye the regent jomed, had, m a moment of superiority 
over their Patan rivals, put the minister Ballaram Seit to death. 


which threw the prmcipal power into the hands of Tattya Jogh 
and Holkar’s hereditary Dewan, Gunput Bao, a man of weak 


mtellect, under the guidance of Tattya Jogh ; he was also the 
paramour of Toolsee Bye, over whom her passion gave him 
entire ascendancy When the Peishwa’s emissaries were negoti- 


atmg the confederacy against the British Government, one of their 
objects was to reconcile the Patan and Mahratta factions , but at 
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the crisis when the British army crossed the Nerbuddah, there was 
a division amongst all parties and factions m Holkar’s camp. 
Gunput Rao had been for a tune gamed over to the Peishwa’s 
cause, and Toolsee Bye^ had no will but his : Tattya Jogh, sus- 
pected of bemg favourable to a negotiation opened by Mr Metcalfe 
on the part of the British Government, was placed under restraint, 
and the war faction or, m other words, Bajee Rao’s influence 
predommated. The negotiation alluded to, as opened by Mr 
Metcalfe, was part of the Governor-General’s plan, who, as will be 
recollected, mtended to form a treaty with Holkar, nearly similar 
to that which was concluded with Smdia The proposals were 
made to Holkar at the some time that the terms were offered to 
Umeer Khan , but no reply was received until the middle of 
November, when a secret communication from Toolsee Bye, 
offermg to place the young Mulhar Rao and herself under the 
protection of the Biitish Government, was, by the advice of 
Tattya Jogh, transmitted to Mr Metcalfe The regency, however, 
bemg under the control of their own soldiery, were obliged to 
yield to the popular cry in the camp, and to move towards the 
Deccan, trustmg to some favourable opportunity of effectmg their 
purpose, though now obliged to jom m the general demonstrations 
of loyalty m favour of the sovereign Peishwa. But Gunput Rao 
havmg, as already mentioned, been gamed over, Toolsee Bye 
likewise seceded from the plan of seekmg protection from the 
British ; and Tattya Jogh, the origmal proposer of that measure, 
was placed m confinement. The soldiery were averse to the 
admission of terms from the British Government, because the 
chiefs knew they must lose the power and consequence which the 
existmg state of anarchy conferred, and the troops apprehended 
the loss of^their bread. Before Holkar’s army quitted Rampoorah, 
some advances were made by the Peishwa’s agent, and larger 
sums were promised as soon as they should cross the Nerbuddah. 
They were jomed by Roshun Beg, one of Holkar’s commanders, 
with fourteen battalions before they reached Mehidpoor, and all 
were apparently enthusiastic m the Peishwa’s cause The arrival 

1 [TulsI Bai (Toolsee Bye), who had been Jasvant Bao’s concubme, 
and was a woman of remarkable beauty and superior education, had 
adopted Malhar Bao, who was an illegit’mate son of Jasvant Bao. 
The latter left no legitimate heirs On Malhar Bao being placed 
on the throne, Zalim Singh of Kotah came at once to pay him homage. 

I.G , viii 337 )] 
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of General Malcolm’s division in their neighbourhood caused 
some alteration m the mmds of the regency , but the general 
mdications of hostility were so strong, that Sir Jolm Malcolm 
retired upon the 1st division advancmg to Oojem. The division 
from Guzerat ought to have been by that time about the same 
pomt, but Sir William Grant Kerr had fallen back a considerable 
distance, at the requisition of the Bombay Government, as m 
consequence of the Peishwa’s defection, disturbances were appre- 
hended m Guzerat , but of this movement the Governor-General 
disapproved, and the division was ordered to return, for the pur- 
pose of co-operatmg as at first directed 
(Dec, 14.) — In the meantime, the first and third divisions 
havmg umted, advanced towards BEolkar’s camp Terms agree- 
ably to Lord Hastmgs’s mstructions were offered, and a show of 
negotiation was kept up by Ghuffoor Khan and the Patan com- 
manders, m the name of Mulhar Bao Holkar , but their horse 
committed hostilities, molested the foragers, carried off cattle. 


(Dec, 

20 .) 

(Dec. 

21 .) 


and at last made a direct attack on a body of the Mysore 
horse So determmed were the Patans to out off all 
chance of pacification, that, suspectmg the regency of an 
intention to accept the terms, they confined Gimput Rao 
and put Toolsee Bye to death When Sir Thomas Hislop 


found his parties attacked, he immediately determined on brmgmg 


affairs to a crisis Holkar’s troops, estimated at nearly twenty 


thousand men, of whom about one-half were mfantry, were posted 


on the left bank of the Seeprah,' and on the opposite side from 
that on which the Bntish army was advancmg. Sir Thomas 
Hislop had four regiments of native cavalry, two squadrons of 
dragoons, a battalion of Europeans, and, mcluding the Nizam’s 
corps, seven battalions of native mfantry, besides a considerable 
body of irregular horse. The position of Holkar’s troops, at the 
pomt attacked, was exceedingly strong. The ford, by which 
it was determmed to cross, was about eight hundred yards from 
the enemy’s Ime of mfantry ; which was drawn up at an angle of 
the Seeprah, with its left flank protected by the steep bank of that 


1 [The Sipra (Seeprah) river lies to the north of ITjjam The battle 
IS known as the battle of Mahidpur, and is the only action in the third 
Maratha War m which there was any consideiable European element 
in the British forces engaged Other battles, such as Kirkee, Sitabaldi 
and Koregaon, were won almost entirely by native troops under the 
command of trusted British officers (O.H I , p. 631 )] 
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river, and its right covered by a deep ravine , its front was lined 
with a formidable artillery, consistmg of about seventy pieces, 
many of them heavy guns, which, bemg well served, overpowered 
the light English field-pieces, and occasioned a heavy loss before 
the British troops, after crossing the ford, had tune to form and 
advance, which they did with all their characteristic bravery. 
The first and second brigades, gallantly led on by Sir John Mal- 
colm, had the prmcipal duty to perform ; the Madras rifie corps 
bore a very conspicuous part m the battle, but earned the honour 
at a high price, having suffered most severely Holkar’s artillery- 
men stood bravely to their guns, even after their battalions had 
retired , but all the cannon were taken, exceptmg five or six of the 
lighter pieces, which were carried off by the flying troops Hol- 
kar’s horse showed considerable spuit m skirmishmg, before the 
British army crossed the nver, but fled et soon as the at* ion became 
general This victory cost the British troops a loss of seven 
hundred and seventy-eight men, m killed and wounded, of whom 


thirty-eight were European officers Holkar’s army lost three 
thousand men, prmeipally m the pursuit , but it is creditable to 
his battahons, that two bodies of the infantry effected their 
retreat, when the British general was so strong m cavalry. One 
of these bodies, under Roshun Beg, reached Rampoorah, 
attacked and dispersed on the 10th January 
by the division under General Browne, detached, as 


(Jan.lO.) already mentioned, from the force imder the personal 
command of Lord Hastmgs. The other body was under 
Ramdeen, a person notorious m the mtngues and anarchy of the 
period, who made good his way to the Deccan and jomed Bajee 
Rao, as already mentioned, at Kopergaom. After the battle. 
Sir John Malcolm, with a hght force, followed up the mam body 
of the fugitives, on the route towards Mundisore ; whilst Sir 


Thomas Hislop, joined by the Guzerat division, followed in the 


same direction a few days afterwards At Mundisore the sub- 


mission of the you g Holkar was tendered, and a treaty was 
conclude 1 ju the 6th of January. By this treaty 
(Jan. 6.) Holkar confirmed the agreement with Umeer Khan; 


ceded several districts m perpetuity to the Rana of 
Kotah, which Zahm Smg had before only rented , transferred his 
tribute on the Rajpoots to the British Government , and also ceded 
to It his terntory north of the Boondee hills, and south of the 
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Sautpoora mountains He agreed to commit no hostilitus, to 
have no communication with other states, and to entertam in hia 
service no native of Europe or America, without the sanction of 
the British Government ; to discharge his superfluous troops, but 
to mamtain a contingent of three thousand horse, which were to 
co-operate with the Enghsh troops when required The Jagheer 
of Ghuffoor Khan was to be contmued under the guarantee of the 
British Government A wukeel from Holkar was to reside at 
Calcutta, and a resident envoy was to be appointed to Holkar’s 
court The British Government became bound to protect the 
territories of Holkar, and to mamtam a field force for that 
purpose 

Smdia’s durbar, after the conclusion of the treaty with Holkar, 
became perfectly tractable ; but some of his officers still showed 
a determmation to support the Pmdharees After the battle of 
Mehidpoor, Cheetoo proceeded to Jawud, and was admitted mto 
the camp of Jeswunt Bao Bhow, who at first refused to receive 
Captam Caulfield, the supermtendmg officer appomted to his 
division. But afterwards, pretendmg to comply with whatever 
was required, he desired Cheetoo to withdraw, and allowed Captam 
Caulfield to join him. It was found, however, that he harboured 
and protected the Pmdharees, whom he would neither arrest nor 
expel from his camp , and the Marquis of Hastmgs at last gave 
orders that he should be treated as a public enemy. The division 
under General Browne was sent against him j and here, as at 
Bampoorah, this division was distmguished by the prompt and 
efficient manner it performed the required service ; the camp of 
Jeswunt Bao was beat in, his guns were captured, one of the gates 
of Jawud was blown open and the town taken, on the 
(Jan. 28.) 28th January The distnots occupied by Jeswunt Bao 
Bhow had been usurped from the Bana of Oudepoor, 
with whom an agreement, similar m prmoiple to those with the 
other Rajpoot states, had been concluded by the British Govern- 
ment on the 13th January. K umuln ere, Bypoor, and Bamnagur, 

1 [Jawad (Jawud] is a town m the Mandasor (Mundisore) District of 
Gwahor State, which originally belonged to the Chiefs of Mewar Some 
little tune after its capture by General Browne m 1819 it was restored 
to Smdia In 1844 it was mcluded m the districts assigned for the 
maintenance of the Gwahor contingent, but was once more handed 
over to Smdia in 1860 Jawad is now a commercial centre of some 
importance. (!.(?., xiv. 85, 86 )] 
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tlu’ee forts of some consequence, particularly Kumulnere, being 
situated m the usurped districts. General Donkm was ordered to 
reduce them, which was effected with httle trouble by the middle 
of February. When General Donkm’ s division was broken up, 
the service m this quarter bemg by that tune completed, a part 
of it jomed Sir David Ochterlony, then engaged m negotiatmg with 
the Patans, and aidmg m the settlement with the Rajpoots 

In the meantime Cheetoo, with his dwra of Pmdharees, had 
gone off m a north-westerly direction, when the pursuit was taken 
up by the Guzerat division with considerable effect A part of the 
durra was destroyed, and several of them parties were overtaken 
in viUagep. Cheetoo, flndmg hunself harassed, timned suddenly 
to the southward, and by passmg through a very difficult countrj’’, 
where Sir Wdliam Grant Keir found it impossible to follow him, 
he effected his escape , he reappeared near Dhar, whither he was 
followed by the Guzerat division by another route. The broken 
remains of the durras of Wasil Mohummud and Khureem, at a 
tune when they thought themselves secure from pursmt, were 
completely surprised m the middle of January by a detachment 
from Colonel Adams’s division, which destroyed a gieat number 
of them Khureem was not with his followers at the tune, having 
been left in a jungle as they were flymg through Hiiraotee , but 
he was m Jawud when the town was stormed by General Browne, 
and escaped on foot with great difiSculty After a vaiiety of 
adventures, Khureem surrendered himself to Sir John Malcolm 
on the 15th February ' , Namdar Khan came ui on the 3d February, 
with such of his followers as remamed, and many of the prmcipal 
chiefs followed his example. The only terms requmed by Namdar 
Khan were an assurance that he should not be sent to Europe or 
Calcutta Many persons belonging to the durras of Wasil Mohum- 
mud and Khureem gave themselves up to Zalim Smg of Kotah, 
and the small parties dispersed Wasd Mohummud, m person, 
took refuge in Smdia’s camp at Gwalior, where the British 
authorities would not seize hun, but caused Smdia to do so, that 
it might be manifest to all India that an enemy of the British 
Government could nowhere find an asylum He was not im- 
prisoned, but kept at Ghazeepoor under a strict watch ; and at 

1 [Karim Khan, after his surrender, was granted the estate of 
Goneshpur, then m the Gorakhpur and now in the BastI District, where 
hiB descendants still reside. (O H J , p 629 ' ] 
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last, being intercepted in an attempt to escape, he destroyed him- 
self by poison 

(Jan. 25.) — Of the Pmdharees, Cheetoo’s durra alone remains 
to be accounted for. The mam body had hitherto escaped , but 
on the 25th January it was completely surprised and dispersed by 
a detachment from the garrison of Hindia ; and the Bheels and 
Grassias m the neighbourhood, from whom it may be recoUected 
the Pmdharees took several districts, bemg encouraged to attack 
the fugitives, spared none who fell into their hands Cheetoo 
with two hundred followers escaped: he endeavoured to make 
terms for himself through the Nabob of Bhopaul, but his demands 
were extravagant, and bemg agam pursued, his followers dropped 
off daily. He afterwards went through a vanety of adventures, 
and we shall agam have occasion to mention him , but at length, 
hunted from his last asylum, and still bearmg up with a spirit 
and perseverance worthy of the leader of a better band, Cheetoo, 
when smgly pursumg his flight, was devoured by a tiger m the 
jungles adjoinmg the fortress of Asseergurh The Pmdharees thus 
dispersed, without leaders, and without a home or a rendezvous, 
were afterwards little heard of, though flymg parties were seen 
m the Deccan until the termmation of the war with the Peishwa : 
they mmgled with the rest of the population, but the real Pmd- 
harees still retam their name, though some of them have become 
active improving farmers *■ 

With regard to the Patans, Umeer Hhan, after he had made the 
agreement with Mr. Metcalfe for himself, did not ratify it until he 
heard of the defence at Seetabuldee, when, oonsidermg the Mah- 
ratta game as completely lost, he immediately dismissed the 
Peishwa’s agents, ratified the engagement with the British Govern- 
ment, and endeavoured by every means m his power to fulfil its 
stipulations , 

The advance of Sir David Ochterlony, who judiciously mter- 
posed his division between the two prmcipal Patan camps, would 

1 j know personally some of this description settled in the IDeccan, 
and I dare sav, many may be found cultivating the fields m Malwa. 
[See note on Pmdar'i, p 272, vol i, on(e In the Bombay Presi- 
Woy the Pindaris of to-day are petty traders and day-labourers 
They deal m grass, nee, cattle, sheep, i'C , and some work as masons. 
They are found chiefly in the Khandesh, Nasik and the Southern 
Marfitha distncts, the Musalman Pmdaris bemg resident almost 
entirely m the last-named area 3 
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soon have compelled Umeer Khan to submission, had coercion 
become necessary , but his presence m that situation was after- 
wards very important, in enabhng Umeer Khan to obtain the 
promised guns, and to satisfy the turbulent soldiery. The Patans 
were prevented from trying their strength, by the fate of Holkar’s 
troops at Mehidpoor, by the mfluence and cunnmg of Umeer Khan, 
and by the address and firmness of Sir David Ochterlony. Some 
of them were dismissed with a part of their arrears, some of them 
were taken mto the service, and the whole were overawed or con- 
ciliated without bloodshed 

The presence of Sir David Ochterlony likewise facilitated the 
negotiations with the Rajpoots, and enabled the Marquis of 
Hastmgs to complete his plans, or put the whole mto a tram 
of adjustment by the middle of February. A tieaty with 
Joudpoor was signed on the 6th January, but the negotiations 
with Jejipoor did not termmate until the 2d April, when a 
treaty was concluded. All the other states and prmcipah- 
ties, exceptmg Sagur, of which the British Government took 
possession, accepted the terms offered by the Governor-General ; 
and Smdia, havmg given up the district of Ajimere, and rehn- 
quished his tribute on the Raja of Boondee, m exchange for part 
of the lands of the Jagheerdar of Vmchoor, situated m Malwa 
and forfeited by his adherence to the cause of Bajee Rao, the 
British Government was thus enabled to recompense the hitherto 
ill-requited Raja of Boondee, who behaved so well to the English 
when retreatmg under Colonel Monson Not only was the tribute 
thus obtamed from Smdia rehnquished by the British Government, 
but all the possessions usurped from the Raja by Holkar were 
restored, and Smdia’s encroachments withm his frontier were 
also recovered for hun by negotiation. The record of this instance 
of national gratitude will be read by every Briton with satis- 
faction, and the Marquis of Hastmgs also had it m his power to 
confer cn the Nabob of Bhopaul a reward equally smtable , not 
only for the friendship of his ancestor towards General Goddard’s 
army, but for the zeal he had hunself displayed m the British 
cause ^ durmg the present war, smce he acceded to the proffered 
terms m the month of November. A treaty was concluded with 
him on the 26th February, by which a small contmgent of six 
hundred horse, and four hundred mfantry, was all that was 
* He sold his jewels to support troops 
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required to be furnished for the service of the British Government, 
and five districts ^ were ceded to him in perpetuity for their 
support Some forfeited lands of the Vmchoorkur, and a part of 
the district of Shujawulpoor were afterwards added ; the fort of 
Islamnugur, a much valued possession, was likewise obtained for 
him from Sindia by negotiation. These cessions placed the prm- 
cipahty of Bhopaul on a very respectable footmg, and amongst the 
natives of India, where the recollections of benefits and mjuries 
are treasuied up for generations, nothmg m the whole admmis- 
tration of the Marquis of Hastmgs conveyed so deep an impression 
of the value of British friendship, as the conduct of its Government 
to Boondee and Bhopaul ‘ 

The military operations m Central India bemg completed. Sir 
John Malcolm remamed there as Agent for the Governor-General ; 
and by the active exertions and conciliatory methods, which 
dui-mg a long career have characterized his services, and which, 
on the whole, have been surpassed by those of no hvmg servant 
of the East India Company, that officer mtroduced order and 
peace m an extensive tiaot, where those blessmgs had been long 
unknown ^ 

The division imder General Marshall was ordered from Seronje 
mto Bundelcund , and after reduomg Sagur, took Dhamounee 
and Mundelah belongmg to the terntory of Nagpoor, the Eillidars 
of which had refused to surrender, m consequence of secret orders 
from Appa Sahib At the same tune that General Marshall was 
sent mto Bundelcund, the greater part of the first, third, and 
fifth divisions were placed at the disposal of Mi' Elphinstone, to 


1 Ashtah, lohawur, Sehar, Dowedia, and Bewpanaa 
® [For Bundl (Boondee) see footnote on pp. 372-3, ante The 
Bhopal State was ongmally founded by an Afghan from Tirah in 1709. 
He had been in the service of Auranzgeb On his death in 1740 his 
son, aged eight, was placed on the throne, hut was shortly ^afterwards 
ousted by an dlegitimate son of the late ruler The latter, though 
never formally installed as Nawab, ruled until his death m 1754. His 
successor was a rehgioua lecluse who left the administration m the 
hands of a very able Hmdu minister, Ba]i Bam In 1779 MamuUah 
Begam, a woman of gieat capacity, controlled the State, which since 
1844 has usually been ruled by ladies One of these, Sikandai Begam, 

rendered signal services to the Government of India in 1857. (I 0 , 


xin 128 )] 

“ [See the remarks on the political settlement, the quotations from 
Prinsep (1825), and the hst of authorities for the wars of the Marquess 
of Hastmgs at pp 631-6 of O.H I (1919) ] 
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assist in the more important revolution gomg forward m the 
Deccan. 

Sir Thomas Hislop,as Commander-m-Chief at Madras, proceeded 
to Fort St George , but on his way to the southward, he took 
possession of those places in his immediate route which were ceded 
to the British Government by Holkar The Kdlidar of Talneir,^ 
from a pertmacity common to governors of forts m India, resisted 
the order of surrender , and although warned from the first that 
he should be treated as a rebel, if he refused to obey the orders of 
his government, he contmued to fire upon the British troops A 
stormmg party was therefore sent to force the entrance of the foit, 
which IS by five successive gates , of these the first and second were 
passed without difficulty, and at the third, the KiUidar came out 
and surrendered liunself. He also returned with the party 
through the third and fourth gates which were opened, but at the 
fifth gate there was some demur made by the Arabs, when told 
they must surrender at discretion , the wicket, however, was at 
last opened, and a few officers and men had entered, when the 
Arabs, from some misapprehension, rushed upon them, cut most 
of them down, and amongst the number killed Major Gordon and 
Captam Macgregor Their companions behind, hearmg of what 
had been perpetrated, with the exasperated feelings of British 
troops where they suspect treachery, rushed m as fast as they 
could gam admittance, and of a garrison of about three hundred 
men, one only, by leapmg the wall, escaped with life Sir 
Thomas Hislop, under the same impulse by which the troops were 
actuated, ordered the Eillidar to be hanged as the cause of all the 
bloodshed, without reflectmg on the probability of his not bemg, 
even m the first instance, wholly to blame for this lamentable 
catastrophe, and that his subsequent conduct entitled him to 
clemency 

In takmg possession of the forte m the territory ceded by Holkar, 

^ [Thalner (Talneir) lies on the Tapti, twenty-eight miles north-east 
of Dhuha, W est Ehandesh Distnet Inscriptions show that it belonged 
in 1128 to the Gaulis or Ahirs Late in the fourteenth century (1370- 
99) Malik Baja FdrukI chose it as his headquarters , in 1498 it was 
invested by Mahmud Begada of Bujarat , and in 1600 it passed into 
Mughal possession. The Peshwa received the fort in 1760, and at the 
date of its capture by Sir Thomas Hislop, it was held by Hollrar 
Thalner contains the tombs of Major Gordon and Captam Macgregor 
of the Boyal Scots, and also the tombs of four kings of the Farukl 
dynasty of Khandesh (I O , xxiu 287 ) 
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Sir Tliomas Hislop ^las aided bjr the second division nndBr 
General Doveton, who, shortly after the surrender of Ifagpoor, had 
proceeded to the westward, believing that everything m the 
quarter lie had just quitted was finally arranged , but no sooner 
was Appa Sahib reinstated on his musnud, than he renewed his 
mtiigues, encouraged the savage Goands to revolt, sent secret 
orders to his Killidars to resist the orders of surrender, which he 
had granted m favour of the British Government, and apphed 
to Bajee Eao for assistance An appheation to this effect had 
arrived at the tmie Gmiput Rao jomed the Peishwa near Shola- 
poor, and frequent messengers followed, subsequent to the afiair 
of Ashtah miplormg succour 

We left Baj ee Rao on the route to Chandore Before he reached 
that place, hearing of the approach of the divisions under Sir 
Tliomas Hislop and General Doveion, he returned to Kopergaom ; 
but theie haiong learnt tliat General Smith was advancmg, ha 
pursued his loute to Bheer, and thence, turning ofi to the east- 
waid, hastened towards Chandah m the territory of Nagpoor, 
sending Gunput Rao forward to the assistance of his master by 
a different loute 

Sir Thomas Hislop endeavoured to mteroept or overtake the 
PeiahwB a army, but finduig they were beyond the reach of pursuit, 
he continued his march to Poona and left the conduct of opera- 
tions to Generals Doveton and Smith The former took the route 
bv Basum and Kurmja , the latter moved eastward along the Ime 
of the Godavery 

(Mar. 15.) — In the meantime Sir Jenkins havmg discovered 
Appa Sahib s extiaordmarj- treacheiy. arrested him , and pre- 
parations bemg made to oppose the advancmg succour, Gunput 
Bao s party was met on the banks of tlie Wurda, and driven back 
(April ® detachment under Colonel Scott Colonel Adams 
3.) with hiB division also arrived on the banks of the Wurda 
(April m a few davs , and Bajee Rao, uncertam how to proceed, 
®') halted at Pander Koura to the west of the Wurda There 

he was hemmed m by the diy&ions of Doyeton aud Adams, and, 
in endeayouiing to avoid the former, was driven upon the 
l.Ap^ Jatter near Sewnee, where a considerable number of Ins 
followers were killed Many of his Jagheerdars had 
qmtted his standard before this event, and most of them took 
advantage of the opport-unitv to disperse to their homes The 
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Peishwa’s brother Chimnajee Appa fled to the southward with 
Appa Dessaye Nepankur and Naroo Punt Apty, and surrendered 
himself to a party, detached to intercept him by General Smith. 
Colonel Adams, as soon as the pursuit ceased, proceeded agamst 
Chandah, which was held by the partisans of Appa Sahib, and 
after a short siege carried the place by assault. Bajee Bao, 
followed by General Doveton, fled in great consternation to the 
northward, and for six days his army suffered severely from fatigue 
end privation. He had famt hopes of aid from Suidia , but all 
he now desired was a good opportunity of throwmg himself in the 
way of the British general He had made many overtmes to Mr 
Elphinstone, but as they always implied an ability to treat, he 
was distinctly told his submission only could be accepted He 
agam dispatched agents to Mr Elphinstone and to the Besident at 
Nagpoor, but contmued his route, forded the Taptee on the 5th 
May, and advanced towards Smdwa, where he mtended to cross 
the Nerbuddah ; but finding that pomt guarded, and that Sir 
John Malcolm had made every preparation to mtercept him, he 
sent forward an agent, Anund Bao Chundawurkur, with a letter 
to that oificer, and retired to wait the result at Dholkote, in the 
neighbourhood of Asseergurh That fortress, though stipulated 
to be given up by Smdia in the treaty of the 5th November, was 
stiU held by his Kilhdar, Jeswunt Bao Lar, who had always 
refused to surrender Here Bajee Bao, with about eight thousand 
men, lemained in a state of the utmost disquietude and alarm ; 
he was unacquamted with the country, and exceptmg the Vin- 
choorkur and Aba Poorundhuree, abandoned by almost every 
person of consequence m the Mahratta country , the fords and 
passes to the northward were guarded, and troops were closmg 
in upon him on every side His agent reached General Malcolm’s 
camp at Mhow, near Indore, on the 16th May On receivmg the 
Peishwa’s overtures. Sir John Malcolm, who had been furnished 
with a copy of the Governor-General’s instructions to the Com- 
missioner m the Deccan, resolved to make the Peishwa’s letter 
the basis of a negotiation for his suriendei Accordmgly, two 
of his political assistants. Lieutenants Low and M’Donald, were 
dispatched towards the camp of Bajee Bao, instructed to open 
a negotiation, requirmg him to renounce all sovereignty for him- 
self and family for ever in the Deccan, to which he was never to 
return , and to surrender Trimbukjee and the murderers of the 
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Vaughans After these piehminanes. Lieutenant Low was to 
insist upon his immediately separating himself fiom Ramdeen 
and all proscnbed rebels and Pmdharees, and advance to meet 
Sir John Malcolm, who m such case promised to become the 
medium of an adjustment with the British Government, and obtam 
for him a liberal mamtenance at such holy city as he might select 
for his future residence The Governor-General did not approve 
of any deputation to Bajee Rao, both because it had a tendency 
to cramp the military operations against him, and conveyed an 
impression of the Peishwa’a bemg in a condition to treat, when he 
was, m fact, eager to submit Some circumstanoes proved the 
justness of these opinions , and, m several respects, there was 
an mconsiderate zeal evinced m the proccedmgs on this occasion, 
which has not escaped censure The Marquis of Hastmgs, 
although he had given the outline of the conduct to be observed 
towards the Peishwa, reserved to himself the particular terms 
to be granted to him, after obtaimng his submission to a justly 
offended nation , but before his sentiments, in regard to the 
first steps taken by Sir John Malcolm, could be received, Bajee 
Bao, on the 3d June, after a protracted negotiation, surrendered 
hunself ,1 on condition that the stipulated mamtenance diould not 
be less than eight lacks of rupees a year , which was promised to 
him by Sir John Malcolm, from an idea that it should not be less 
than the pension of his brother Amrut Rao The Marquis of 
Hastings deemed the amount too great, and seemg that his deposal 
was declared, and his country almost entirely reduced, knowmg 
also the mtrigiimg disposition of Bajee Bao, and the amassed 
treasure which he and his adherents might secrete for purposes 
hostile to the British Government, it was generally considered 
the extreme of liberality But there was a conditional promise 
to Bajee Bao, in favour of Jagheerdars who had adhered to his 
cause, and of Bramins and religious establishments supported by 
his family, which was quite unnecessary, and certainly should 
have been avoided , because it implied that Bajee Rao was m a 
condition to treat, not only for himself, but for others , it detracted 

1 Before surrendenng limiself, he had an interview with Sir J. 
Malcolm , and in a private conference displayed hie usual address 
end eloquence , appealmg to Sir John as the last of his three earliest 
and best friends Colonel Close being dead, and General Wellesley 
(the Duke of Wellmgton) m a distant land 
II — Lt 
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m some degree from the liberality of the British Government m 
the settlement of the conquered territories , and it obtamed for 
Bajee Rao, amongst such of the Mahrattas as were disposed to 
advocate his cause, praise which he did not merit, and honour 
which it never could have been the intention of Sir John Malcolm 
to confer Whilst commentmg, however, m this instance on the 
supposed fadings of the politician, justice is due to the generous 
feelings of the man : Sir John Malcolm saw the prmce whom he had 
visited nme months before m the midst of a gay court, and m a 
newly erected palace on the banks of the Kistna, now a harassed 
and houseless fugitive , he forgot the manner m which he had been 
so grossly deceived ; he thought only of the contrast m the 
Peishwa’s situation, and of the benefits which the British Govern- 
ment had derived from its connexion with that misguided and 
unfortunate mdividual ; and he pitied those faithful adherents, who 
stdl followed their sovereign m hopeless adversity, and forfeited 
their all, when, by personal submission, they might have secured 
their possessions The Marquis of Hastmgs ratified the terms ; 
and Beithoor,’' a place of sanctity near Cawnpore, was appomted 
for Bajee Rao’s future residence, to which he was immediately 
conducted. 

Ramdeen surrendered on bemg promised pardon, but Bajee 
Rao evaded compliance with that part of the stipulated terms 
which required the surrender of Tnmbukjee ; he escaped to the 
southward, and for a time attempted to collect adherents and 
conceal hunself as before , but Captam Briggs,* Mr Elphinstone’s 

* [Bithiir (Beithoor) is m the Cawnpore District, and durmg the 
early years of the mneteenth century was for a tune the civd head- 
quarters of the district BajI Bi^ owned extensive palaces in the 
town, which were occupied at the time of the Mutiny by his adopted 
son, Dhondo Pant, alias Nana Saheb. The town was captured by 
Havelock on July 19, 1857, when the palaces were utterly destroyed. 
(/ G , viu 250-61 (1907) )] 

A masterly estimate of BajI B>ao'B character was drawn by Mount- 
stuart Klphmstone in a report on the resources and character of the 
Peshwa’s government prepared m November 1815. It is reproduced 
(?884^]°^ PP- 287-9, vol i, of Colebrooke’s it/e of M. Elph^natone 

* [Captam John Briggs (afterwards General Briggs) succeeded the 
author as Besident at Satara m 1823, and held the office until Decem- 
ber 1826, durmg which period he mterested himself m hterory pursuits 
and m openmg up, with the help of the Baja of Satara, the hiU-statipn 
of MahabalesHvar He is best known as the translator of Ferishta’s 
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agent in Candeish, discovered the place of Ins retreat, and by a 
well-concerted plan, sent a party of irregular horse under Lieuten- 
ant Swanston,^ who seized him in the village of Aheergaom He 
was afterwards conveyed to the fort of Chunargurh m Bengal, 
where he remains a prisoner The surrender of Bajee Rao was 
an important event, and was rendered more so by the escape 
of Appa Sahib, a circumstance which partly actuated Sir John 
Malcolm durmg the negotiation. 

After the arrest of Appa Sahib by Mr Jenkins, the Governor- 
General duected that he should be sent to Allahabad, and there 
confined. He was accordingly sent off from Nagpoor for that 
purpose, but havmg corrupted some of the Sepoys of a Bengal 
corps on his guard, and bemg furnished with a suit of their regi- 
mentals, he got off m that disguise on the mormng of the 13th 
May, and fled to the Mahdeo hills between Nagpoor and the Ner- 
buddah, whence it was impossible to dislodge him durmg the 
monsoon Here he was jomed by Cheetoo Pmdharee ; and the 
person of Appa Sahib became a rallymg point for all the disbanded 
and broken troops of the country The unfortunate negligence 
which occasioned his escape was productive of much harassing 
service owmg to insurrections in various quarters. 

The grandson of the late Rughoojee Bhonslay, a mmor named 
Goozur, was, m the meantime, adopted by the widow of the late 
Rughoojee, and, assummg the name of his grandfather, was seated 
on the musnud. The widow was considered regent , but for the 
present, and durmg the imnonty, the whole admmistration WM 
committed to the charge of the Resident, wljo, m the Raja’s name, 
directed every department under the immediate superintendence 
of oflicers appointed by himself. 

The season was considerably advanced before troops could be 
spared to co-operate m a combmed attack upon the position of 
Appa Sahib , it was hoped he might be taken ; but bemg assisted 
by the skill and mtelhgence of Cheetoo, he passed one of the parties 
which was hemmmg him m, and though subsequently exposed to 

Jl^se of Muhammadan Power, and the S^yarul Mutdkhirin. In the 
Transactions of the BAS ho published in 1827 a memoir of Nana 
Famavis and the ' Secret Correspondence of the Court of the Feishwa 
Madhoo Bao from 1761 to 1772 ’ (See J.B BRAS, xxii 172 )] 

1 The same officer who assisted m the defence, and was severely 
wounded at Korygaom. 
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imminent danger from a guard of British troops, he succeeded m 
gammg the fort or neighbourhood of Asseergurh. 

That celebrated fortress was besieged by General Doveton; 
Sir John Maloohn co-operatmg with a force from Malwa After 
a respectable defence durmg about twenty days, it suirendered 
on the 9th of April, 1819 Appa Sahib, if he ever had been m 
the fort, made his escape He afterwards sought refuge amongst 
the Seiks, where he still is , and no desire bemg evmced by the 
British Government to receive his submission, he has sunk mto 
the msignificance to be expected from a person of his weak and 
treacherous character The dreadful fate of Cheetoo, as he 
attempted to fly from Asseergurh, has been already told * 

^ Authorities as m the preceding. 



CHAPTER LI. 


FBOM A.D 1818 TO A.D. 1819. 

A.D. 1818. — In the preceding chapter we were drawn forward 
to mention the last event of the war, whilst the reduction and 
settlement of the Peiahwa’s territory remains to be briefly ex- 
plamed. By the 10th of April, the strong forts of Smgurh,* Poor- 
undhur and Wassota, with many others, had been taken by the 
besiegmg force, under General Pntzler Though places of that 
remarkable strength, which has been already described, none of 
them made a good defence, none stood the assault, and as their 
previous history was scarcely known, their capture excited less 
interest, even among the besiegers, than it otherwise was calcu- 
lated to produce An exception must be made m regard to 
Wassota ; the wild country, through which the troops advanced 
for about twenty miles, far exceeded m sublimity and grandeur 
any pre-conoeived ideas the British officers might have formed 
of those vast mountams, dells, and forests, which they were told 
existed m the Ghaut-Mahta The necessary artillery was trans- 
ported with extraoidmary labour through thick jungles and deep 
valleys, where natural barriers presented themselves in every 
Bucceedmg hill, at which a handful of men might have arrested a 
host ; and when at last brought to the pomt of bombardment, 
intense interest was excited for the two officers, Comets Himter 
and Mornson, who, the reader may recollect, were taken prisoners 

^ [Mountstuart Elphmstone mentions the capture of Singarh (Sm- 
gurh) m his diary for February 13, 1818 The garnson contained no 
Marathas, but consisted of ‘ a hundred Arabs, six hundred Gosains, and 
four hundred Concanees (Konkanis) The KiUadar was a boy of eleven , 
the real Governor, Appajee Punt Sewra, a mean-looking Carooon The 
garrison was treated with great liberality , and, though there was 
much property and money in the place, the KiUadar was allowed to 
have whatever he claimed as his own ’ (Colebrooke*s hift of JIf, 
Mphinstone (1884), vol ii, pp. 27, 28 )] 
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at the commencement of the war, and were now in confinement in 
this fortress The wives and famihes of the Raja of Satara and 
his brothers were also m Wassota, and these prmces were present 
in the British camp. The obstmacy of the Kilhdar, who at first 
would listen to no terms of surrender, was, in this m- 

5 ) stance, a cause of general regret At length the mortars 
opened ; and though the peal of every salvo as it 
reverberated from the surroundmg rooks, carried with it an 
anxiety for the fate of the prisoners, the bombardment was kept 
up for about twenty hours, with such effect that the Kilhdar 
capitulated, and fortunately none of the captives suffered The 
two British officers were found m a dress of coarse unbleached 
cotton, made into a form neither European nor Indian, but 
partakmg of the nature of both , their beards had grown, and their 
appearance was, as may be imagined, extraordmary , but their 
health was perfectly good They had been kept in ignorance of 
the advance of their countiyinen, or the state of the war , the 
firmg, m diivmg m the outposts, was represented by then guard 
as the attack of some insurgents m the neighbourhood , the burst- 
ing of the shells over their heads was the first intimation of ap- 
proaching deliverance, and the most joyful sound that had reached 
their ears for five weary months. They had been at first used 
very harshly in the fort of Kangooree , but they were removed to 
Wassota by Gokla’s orders, and a letter, in his own handwritmg to 
the Kilhdar, desiring him to treat the two poor Europeans well, 
was one of several instances of a like generous character, tending 
to prove that Gokla had no participation in the cruelties of his 
master , and at that moment excited some feelmg of pity for 
his fate On most occasions the captive officers had been hu- 
manely treated by the native soldiery , and they met with some 
remarkable acts of disinterested kmdness and sympathy. 

(April 11.) — Shortly after the reduction of Wassota, the Raja 
of Satara was, with great pomp, seated on his throne by the 
Commissioner, when he published two proclamations, the one an- 
nouncing his connexion w'lth the British Government, the other 
makmg over entire powers for the arrangement and government 
of his country to the author of this work, who was the agent 
selected by Mr Elphinstone for that purpose ^ In the first procla- 

^ [Grant Dufi, at that time Captam Grant, was Resident at Satara 
from 1818 to 1822 Befoie finally relinquishing the post he invested 
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mation, the Raja dwelt on the injuries received from Bajee Rao ; 
amongst these was an order, the existence of which was confirmed 
by the KiUidar of Wassota, to put the whole family to death, 
rather than sufier them to fall into the hands of the British Govern- 
ment The Raja Pertab Slew (or Sing) was m his 27th year, 
naturally mtelhgent, and well disposed but bred amongst m- 
trigues, surrounded by men of profiigate character, and ignorant 
of everything except the etiquette and parade of a court His 
whole family entertamed the most extravagant ideas of their 
own consequence, and their expectations were proportionate, 
so that for a time the bounty which they experienced was not 
duly appreciated 

As it was inconvenient to reduce the whole of that strong 
country at this period, a battahon of Sepoys and five hundred 
auxfiiarj’’ horse were left for the protection of the Raja and the 
defence of the fort After these arrangements, a part of the 

- besieging division was detached to assist in the capture 

18) forts to the northward of Poona, and General 

’ Pritzler proceeded to the Carnatic, to place hunself under 
the orders of General Munro That gallant officer, with a mere 
handful of men, had taken a number of very strong forts, 
amongst others, Badamee, which he carried by assault Havmg 
added to his limited means by raismg a great body of 
irregulars, he had already possessed himself of the country m 
that quarter On bemg remforced, he immediately marched to 
the northward agamst the remamder of Bajee Kao’s infantry, 
which, m number about four thousand five hundred, with thirteen 

the Raja with full powers and also secured for him the Pratapgarh 
fort, oontaimng the temple of SivajFs family goddess, Bhavanl. 

The territory reserved to the Raja comprised the compact and fertile 
tract lymg on the western border of the Deccan, between the Nira and 
the Bhima rivers on the north and the Warna and the Krishna on the 
south, and extending from the Western Ghats eastward to the districts 
of Bijapur and Pandharpur The annual revenue of this territory 
was estimated at about 16,00,000 rupees ] 

^ [According to General Briggs, who succeeded Grant Duff as Resi- 
dent, the Raja was twenty-four years of age at the time of his mstalla- 
tion Mountstuart Elphinstone described him m 1826 as ‘ the most 
civilized Maiatha I ever met with, has his country in excellent order, 
and everything to his roads and aqueducts in a style that would do 
credit to a European . . I do not know what his ancestor would think 
of so peaceful a descendant ’ [Life of M Elphvnatone, vol ii, p 188, 
quoted in D B. Parasms’ MakabUshwar, Bombay, 1916, pp. 37, 39.)] 
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guns, was levsnng contributions, under Gunput Rao Phansay, 
in the Nizam’s districts near Beejapoor On hearmg of General 
Munro’s approach, they retreated under the walls of the strong 
fort of Sholapoor, where they were followed up, attacked, routed, 
and pursued with great slaughter. The pettah of Sholapoor had 
been previously carried by escalade , and the fort, after a short 
siege, surrendered As General Munro advanced from the Car- 
natic. he sent his irregulars to the right and left of his column of 
inarch, who occupied the villages, fought with spuit on several 
occasions, stormed fortified places, and took possession m name 
of ‘ Thomas llunro Buhadur,’ 

The Bombay Government havmg conquered the Concan by 
its own exertions, Mr Elphinstone did not mterfere m its settle- 
ment, especially as few of the difficulties to be apprehended above 
the Ghauts existed m the low country. Mr Pelly and Mr Mar- 
riott were appointed to the charge of the civil duties , the former 
m the southern, the latter m the northern Concan, or to the terri- 
tory south and north of the river Penn Raigurh, famous as the 
capital of Sivajee, and a place as impregnable as Gibraltar, 
surrendered to Colonel Prother on the 7th May it contamed the 
Peishwa’s elder wife, Waranussee Bye , a fortimate shell havmg 
set fire to her habitation and destroyed it, she prevailed on the 
Arab Killidar to capitulate * Waranussee Bye was allowed to 
retire to Waee, near Satara, where she resided for nme or ten 
months, until it was discovered that her being there facihtated 
Bajee Rao’s perse vermg mtrigues, when with a suitable escort 
she was dispatched to jom her husband at Beithoor 

In regard to the settlement above the Ghauts, General Munro, 
as we have seen, took possession of the Carnatic, which he sub- 
sequently made over to Mr Chaphn, an experienced civd servant 
of the Madras establishment, who was appointed, imder Mr. 
Elphinstone, principal Collector of the Mahratta coimtry south of 
the Kistna, and Political Agent with the Raja of Eolapoor and 
the southern Jagheerdars 

To the management of the provinces extendmg from the Eistna 
to the Nerbuddah, Mr Elphinstone, at different periods, durmg 
the progress of the conquests, appomted four subordmate agents. 

^ [The bombardment of Raigarh (Raigurh) took place from a hill- 
spur called Kalkai, and lasted fourteen days A treasure of 6,00,000 
rupees in com was found m the fort (/ 0 Bom , ii. 141-2 )] 
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The territory reserved for the Raja of Satara was the tract between 
the Warna and the Neera, extending from the base of the Syhadree 
mountams on the west to Punderppor on the east, or nearly to 
the Nizam’s boundary Until reduced, and some progress made 
m its settlement, the Satara country was managed entirely as a 
British provmoe Captain Henry Dundas Robertson had charge 
of the city and district of Poona, of which he was Collector of the 
revenue. Judge, and Magistrate His district lay between the 
Neera and Beema From the Beema to the Chandore hills was 
entrusted to Captain Henry Pottmger, with the same authority 
as was delegated to Captain Robertson , and Captam John Briggs, 
m the provmce of Candeish, m addition to the duties of those offi- 
cers, was Agent for effectmg a settlement with the Bheels ^ 

With each of those officers, whose authority nearly resembled 
that of the great Sur-soobehdais under the Peish-wa’s government, 
experienced natives were appomted to conduct the numerous 
subordmate situations, with permanent salaries, on a scale of 
liberality which rendered their offices both m regard to power 
and emolument exceedingly respectable 

To get possession of the country , to prevent the revenue of 
the current year, or the treasures of the Peishwa from being made 
applicable to purposes of hostility , to protect and conciliate the 
inhabitants j to attempt no innovations, and to endeavour to 
show the people that they were to expect no change but the better 
adnunistration of their own laws, were the primary objects to 
which the Commissioner duected the attention of his agents. As 
the country w’as dramed of British troops, the greater part of 
which had proceeded in pursuit of the flymg Peishwa, the means 

* [Anarchy was at its zenith m Khilndesli (Candeish) m 1818 — the 
roads were impassable, the villages weie plundered and murders com- 
mitted daily, the only protection obtainable by the inhabitants of 
the plains being through regular payments of blackmail For many 
years after annexation the Blill (Bheel) tubes gave trouble by out- 
breaks of lawlessness, but eventually submitted to the pacificatory 
methods of Lieutenant (afterwards Sir James) Outram, who entering 
the district under Elphinstone’s orders m 1825 conciliated the wild 
j'ungle-men by feasts and by his prowess in tiger-shooting, and even- 
tually succeeded (1825-.30) in forming a Bhil corps, the original nucleus 
of which consisted of nine men who had accompanied him on shooting 
expeditions In 1827 this Bhfi corps numbered 600 men, who fought 
boldly for Government and suppressed plundermg. Biots occurred 
among the Bhfis in 1852 and 1857, but were easily suppressed (Z.G 
Som , 1 419, 442 , ii 482 )] 
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of those agents were, at first, hmited , but by raising irregulars, 
taking such places as they could reduce, destroymg or executing 
straggling plunderers, especially when they were found torturing 
or murdering the villagers, openmg negotiations with the Kdlidars 
of the stronger forts, and representmg the hopelessness of re- 
sistance, the country with the assistance of such regulars as could 
be spared, fell almost as fast as men could be collected to keep 
possession. It not unfrequently happened that nregulars who 
had left Bajee Rao’s service a few days or hours before, entered that 
of the British Government , and mstances are adducible, where, 
havmg quitted the Peiahwa, they were enlisted, subsisted, supplied 
with ammunition, and flghtmg for the new Government, within 
little more than twenty-foiu' houm , so readily do the irregular 
troops of India transfer their allegiance to the prevailing power. 
To these men the new conquests were frequently of necessity 
entrusted, and they proved, in no instance, treacherous or dis- 
obedient 

By the month of May a small detachment of regulars from 
Poona, under Major Eldridge, had obtained possession of the 
numerous hill-forts between that city and the Ahmednugur hills, 
some of which are as strong as any in the world The defences 
are entirely composed of solid rock, in which caves are hewn that 
render the garrison safe from the effect of shells, and a very few 
resolute men could maintam an assault against any numbers 

Another small detachment, under Lieutenant-Colonel M’Dowell, 
was equally successful m reducmg the forts m the Chandore 
range ; and by the end of May the Arabs m Candeish, and the 
insurgents under the pretended Chitoor Smg m the Satara territory , 
were the only opponents of the British Government withm the 
dommions of the late Peishwa On the 13th June the 
^ Arab garrison of the strong fort of Mallygaom ^ surren- 
dered to Colonel M’Dowell after a very obstmate defence ; 
during which they repulsed an assault and occasioned a loss to 
the besiegers of upwards of two hundred men m killed or wounded 
In the opposite quarter of the country, and on the ensumg day, 
the fort of Prucheetgurh and the pretended Chitoor Smg were 
taken by a detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel Cunningham * 

1.’ [See note on MMegaon, p 469, vol i, ante ] 

® Prucheetgurh, in a most inaccessible situation, was taken by an 
enterprise, successful from its apparent impracticability. The fort 
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These events, except a few detached expeditions m the ensuing 
season, and the siege of Asseergurh already mentioned, put an end 
to military operations in the Mahratta territory. 

A.D. 1819. — The progress of the settlement went forward 
as rapidly as the conquest After the first instructions were m 
tram, the next object was to obtain full mformation respectmg 
mdividuals, that their claims to consideration might be fully 
understood. Inquiries were also circulated by the Commissioner 
to his agents and by them to tlieir subordmate agents, on the 
usages and laws of the country, m which all the mtelhgent part of 
the community were called upon for their opinions A mass of 
valuable information was thus speedily collected, and from the 
judicious nature of the queries, so far fiom alarming the mhabi- 
tants, an inconvenience to wluch such interrogatories are par- 
ticularly liable m India, these, on the contrary, bemg committed 
to men who knew the natives, tended to gam their confidence, 
and were m this respect useful to the new Government. To 
keep down msurrection , to settle claims and rewards consequent 
upon such a revolution , to make some provision for all who 
suffered, and to better the condition of those whom the voice of 
the community pomted out as fit objects of boimty, were a part 
of the duties which devolved upon the Commissioner 

In regard to msurrection, vigilance was enjoined and strictly 
mamtamed by a system of private mtelhgence which the Mah- 
rattas consider necessary to good government, and which the 
state of the country as well as the usage of the people rendered 
necessary , armed men travellmg without passports were re- 
quired to deposit their weapons , and the hoarded resources of 
the late government were seized wherever found ; but as it was 

was commanded by an adjoimng hill, from which a brisk fire soon 
drove the besieged from the gate, to seek shelter behind some stone 
houses in the fort , upon which Captain Spiller suggested the possi- 
bility of blowmg a hole in the gate with musquetry This strange 
breach was effected under a heovy fire from his companions, which 
prevented the besieged from suspecting what was going forward at 
the gate Captain Spiller went m first, but a grenadier Sepoy who 
attempted to follow eould not get through owing to his cartridge 
box , Captain Spiller was therefore obliged to return untU he had made 
the entrance sufficiently large, by which time he was joined by Colonel 
Cunningham and Assistant-Surgeon Radford, when they got in, one 
by one, concealing themselves m the gateway until their party hod 
entered They then rushed upon the garrison, completely surprised 
them, and earned the place without the loss of a man 
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not intended to disarm the Mahrattas, still less to create a vexa- 
tious search, which might m the slightest degree interfere with 
private property, or even to exact from inoffensive mdividuals 
all that they were known to possess belongmg to Bajeo Rao, 
great relaxations in these respects soon took place After the 
fii’st year, no passport was required from anybody of armed men, 
not exceedmg twenty-five, and no search for treasure was author- 
ized without previously obtaining satisfactory testimony m regard 
to the mformation concerning it A strong military force occu- 
pied positions at Belgaom, Kuladgee, Kurar, Satara, Sholapoor, 
Poona, Seroor, Joonere, Ahmednugur and Mallygaom ; and 
numbers of the enemy’s uregular mfantry were employed m the 
British service The ranks of the auxiliary horse were already 
filled by men enlisted beyond the borders of the Mahratta country, 
but more than half the horses which returned from Bajee Rao’s 
army died in the course of six months from the fatigue they had 
undergone 

The Bheels m the mountams adjoinmg Candeish contmued to 
disturb the country for some time after the new Government was 
established The plan adopted for settling them was to appro- 
priate waste lands for such as chose to cultivate them , and to 
grant to every chief an allowance for a certain number of men, 
for which they became bound to restram the excesses of the rest. 
To force them to accept these terms, their supphes wluch were 
drawn from the plains were stopped, parties issumg out to plunder 
were cut off, and vigorous attacks were made on the points m 
the hills occupied by the refractory chiefs These measures at 
length reduced them to submission, but it must be the work of 
many years to reform their habits ^ 

There were few attempts at insurrection ; one conspiracy was 
detected, which had for its object the release of the pretended 
Chitoor Sing, the murder of all the Europeans at Poona and 
Satara, the surprise of some of the principal forts, and the pos- 
session of the person of the Raja of Satara The persons con- 
cerned weie men of desperate fortunes among the imemployed 

^ [See note on p 521, ante The condition of the Bhil country 
18 very different now Crime is rare among them The few ofienoes 
that occur are chiefly cases of ilhcit distillation, and the roads 
are as safe as in settled British districts In the Bangs, which con- 
sists of fouiteen petty estates luled by BhIl chieftains, the only pohee 
force now mamtamed consists of seven constables ] 
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soldiery , many of them were apprehended and tried , and the 
ringleaders, some of whom were Bramins, were blown from guns ; 
an example which, though seveie, had a great effect m restraining 
that mti’igumg race, and preventing similar attempts m the 
country 

As to claims, the most important upon the British Government 
were those which regarded the settlement with its ally the Nizam , 
but no arrangement of their mutual affaiis could be made, 
until it had been fully ascertamed what surplus revenue the 
British Government should derive from the conquest The 
advantages immediately gained by the Nizam were exemption 
from debts amountmg to about sixty millions of rupees ; and 
which, on the most moderate estimate, he could not have settled 
with the Peishwa without making a cession of teiiitory equal 
to ten lacks of lupees a year The shaies of revenue, withm the 
boundary of the Soobehdar of the Deccan, which the Peishwa or 
his subjects had enjoyed up to the breakmg out of the war, and 
of which the Nizam now retamed the ooUeotions, were more than 
equal to twelve lacks of rupees a year, and the cessions which 
fell to him from the governments of Holkar and the Baja of 
Nagpoor amounted to nearly six more , so that the Nizam 
obtamed an addition of at least twenty-eight lacks of rupees of 
annual revenue 

Though the British Government gained much by additional 
strength and security, it was doubtful how far its mcome was 
benefited by the conquest The provision for the Baja of Sataia 
was completed by a treaty dated 25th September, 1819, by which 
he agreed to hold his tenitory m subordinate co-operation to 
the British Government , neither to mcrease nor dimmish his 
military force without its sanction . and as a fundamental con- 
dition, he was positively piohibited from holding any mtercourse 
with pel sons not his own subjects, except thiough the Resident 
at his court The Company charged itself with the defence of 
his territory, which, for a time, was to be governed under an agent 
of that Government, until the Raja and his people were made 
acquamted with busmess ^ 

1 The plan followed in the Raja’s countiy was simply to amend 
the native system, and to place the routine of busmess in that tram, 
which it was possible might be pioseived after the interference of the 
British Government was withdiawm The Raja himself was taught 
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Next to the provision for the Eaja of Satara was a reward to 
the Eaja of Kolapoor, who, on the first declaration of hostilities, 
espoused the British cause The much desired districts of 
Chickooree and Menowlee, with the history of which the reader 
IS already acquamted, were therefore restored to huu ; a recom- 
pense equal to his highest expectation. 

The next claims were those of the Jagheerdars , but it may be 
first proper to mention that every species of hereditary right 
not Jagheer, all other rent-free lands, all established pensions, 
charitable and religious assignments and endowments were 
restored ; and that every promise held out by the procla- 
mation of Satara was fulfilled without reserve or modification, 
exceptmg with respect to the Dukshma which wdl be subsequently 
explained In regard to Jagheers, there were various points 
for consideration. In the first mstanoe, unless specially exempted, 
every Jagheer was taken possession of like the territory m the 
immediate occupation of the Peishwa’s agents , and all Jagheers 
fallmg withmthe Nizam’s boundary were declared to be irrecover- 
ably lost to their late owners Jagheers also, which had been seques- 
trated by the former government, were not restored Certam 
Jagheerdars, whom we shall designate of the first class, were the 
old Mankurees or native chiefs of the country, whom the reader 
has it m his power to trace from the earhest history of Maharash- 
tra , such as the Nunbalkurs of Phultun, the Dufeys of Jhutt , 
the Ghorepurays of Mudhole, &c. &c. Others, m the second 

to expect power accordmg to his abihty to exercise it, and in a short 
time laboured as assiduously as any Carcoon under his government. 
The entire powers of the state were formally deUvered over to him 
on the 5th April, 1822, at which period the boon thus conferred by 
the British nation on the descendant of Sivajee was certamly appre- 
ciated by the country generally, as well as by his relations and himself ; 
but time must prove whether this liberal experiment on the part of the 
authorities of the East India Company will be attended with any 
lasting good effect, to the governors or the governed [The experiment 
m the end was not a success The chief had to be deposed m 1839 
and sent as a state prisoner to Benares for persistently mtrigumg and 
holding communications with other princes in contravention of his 
®iigagements His brothei ShahjI, who was placed on the throne, died 
without male heirs m 1848, and the Satara state was then resumed 
by the British Government and formed into a district of the Bombay 
Presidency. Burmg the Mutmy a widespread conspiracy was dis- 
covered at Satara to restore the Maratha power with assistance from 
northern India The movement was suppressed with only trifling 
disturbances (7 G Bom., i 538 )] 
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class, were the old aristocracy of Sivajee and his descendarEfs, 
such as the Purdhans, the Pntee Needhee, Angria, and the Raja, 
of Akulkote. A third class was that which was raised by the 
Peishwas ; some of whom had established claims by their early 
submission or former services to the British Government ; but 
even of those dependants of the Peishwa, who had adhered to 
him to the last, it was, as remarked, ‘ politic and humane to 
allow them a liberal mamtenance, but it was neither required 
by humanity nor policy to give such persons the command of 
troops, paid from the revenue which had fallen mto the hands 
of their conquerors’. 1 

The various claims of each of these classes being considered, 
the first, or old hereditary Jagheerdars, had the whole of their 
lands restored Of the second class, the Punt Suchew * was the 
only one of the Purdhans to whom the Peishwa had left a vestige 
of power . he was one of the first who jomed the British cause 
after the proclamation of Satara, and his territory, valued at 
three lacks of rupees of annual revenue, and which mcludes the 
spot where Sivajee first established himself, was immediately 
placed m his own hands The Pntee Needhee* took the first 
opportimity of escapmg from the Peishwa’ s camp, and the lands 
held m his name, which were assigned for his mamtenance, but 
never committed to his own management, were given up. The 
Raja of Akulkote* was one of those Jagheerdars who, from the 
first, would have resisted Bajee Bao’s authority, had he not been 
overawed by the subsidiary force ; he jomed m the war with 
reluctance, quitted the Peishwa early, and his Jagheer was im- 
mediately relmquished Of the third class of the Jagheerdars, 

* Elphinstone’s dispatches 

“ [The Bhor State, near Poona, represents the jagir of the Pant 
Saohiv (Punt Suchew) The State entered mto alliance with the 
British Government by a treaty of 1820, and on the lapse of the Satara 
State m 1849 was placed under the political control of tha, Collector 
of Satara until 1887, when it was transferred to Poona. The present 
chief, who has the title of Pandit of Bhor and Pant Sachiv, has enjoyed 
a personal salute of nine guns since the Delhi Durbar of 1903, in recog- 
nition of his loyalty and efficient administration ] 

* [The modem Aundh State, under the political control of the Col- 
lector of Satara, represents the Pratinidhrs estate The chief still 
holds the title of Pant PratinidhI (Pntee Needhee).] 

* [See note on p 447, vol. i, artie The modem State of Akalkot 
(Akulkote) is under the political control of the Collector of Sholapur ] 
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the Putwurdhuns were the most conspicuous Gunput Rao 
Putwurdhun of Tasgaom,’- one of thesurvivmg sons of Pureshram 
Bhow, never jomed the Peishwa, and took an early opportunity, 
before the Satara proclamation, of assurmg !Mr Elphmstone of 
his deteimuiation not to do so , his lands were confirmed to 
hun The other members of this powerful family left Bajee Rao 
about the end of February a like favourable consideration was 
shown to them Appa Dessayo Nepankur did not join the 
Peishwa till late , he never acted with vigour against the British 
troops, and on one occasion behaved remarkably well to some 
prisoneis He, as well as the Putivurdhuns and Rastia, mam- 
tamed a communication with Mr Elphmstone tliroughout the 
war , but as he did not quit the Peishwa’s standard until a late 
period, he lostapait of his Jagheerby the restoration of Chickooree 
and Menowlee to Kolapoor , and he likewise lost considerably 
by revenues within the territoiy of the Nizam ; but for these 
last he was at a subsequent period partly compensated, and the 
rest of his Jagheer was restored* Mahdoo Rao Rastia had less 
reason tlian any other Jagheerdar for those ideas of honour which 
mduced many of them to adhere to the falling fortunes of him 
whom they considered the chief of the Hindoos He quitted 
Bajee Rao after the affair of Sewnee, and thus lost the claim of 
fidelity to the Peishwa, or of gratitude to the British Government. 
All Jagheers granted under the Mahratta governments are for 
personal support or the raamtenance of troops ; and each cluef 
has a certain portion of his Jagheer allotted for the former pui'pose. 
To such persons as had forfeited all claim, like Rastia, and ei^en 
to those who rather feared persecution than expected favour, then- 
personal estates were, m eveiy instance, lestored The Pritee 
Needhee, the Punt Suchew, the Raja of Akulkote, the Dufiays, 
and the Nimbalkurs, were, at their own request, placed under 
the Raja’s government, and their lands guaranteed to them To 

1 [Tasgaon subsequently lapsed to the British Government, and is 
now the headquaiters of the tahiha of the same name m Satara Dis- 
trict The other branches of the Patvardhan family are represented 
by the Chiefs of the Sangli and Miraj States m the Southern Maratha 
country (See note on p 197, vol ii, ante )] 

* [The Nipani estate lapsed to the British Government in 1839 on 
the demise of the last jaglrdar, and is now represented by the market 
town of Nipani and neighbouiing villages m the Chikodi (Chickooree) 
taluka of the Belgaum Distiict] 
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all the great Jagheerdars the same powers were permitted, 
vntlxm their own territ-ory, as had always existed ; and even 
towards those chiefs who had lost their lands, great dehoaey, and 
as little interference as possible, were enjoined The equitable 
and enhghtened law, which levels all distmctions, would have 
been mtolerable to men’s mmds m the eiostmg state of the Mah- 
ratta coimtrj'', and would have been sis little relished by the lower 
as by the higher classes of society 

The Punehayet was tlie ordmaiy tribunal for the decision of 
civil suits, and it is tliat which gives, and, if judiciously adminis- 
tered, probably always will give, more satisfaction, and be, in 
their own opinion, of greater benefit to the natives of Maharashtra 
than any other mode of trial The English officers of Government, 
who had been accustomed to the courts of TJdalut,’^ could not 
reconcile themselves to the corruption, delay, and apparent m- 
justiee of some of their decisions , but in commenting on the evils 

1 [Adalut (Udalat), from adl, “doing justice,’ is an Arabic word 
sigmfymg ‘ a Court of Justice.’ Under the Mughal Government there 
had been three such courts, viz Nizamat Adalat, or chief c nminal 
court , Dlwant AdSlat, or civil court, and Faujdarl Adalat, or police 
court In 1793 regular oonrta were established m the East India 
Coxnpeiny’s terntones, under the title of Sadr Adalat, which became 
the chief court of appeal m each Presidency Thu Court had a crinunal 
Bide, wluch m Bombay and Madras was termed Sadr Faujdarl Adalat, 
and a civil side wlueh was similarly styled Sadr Dlwani Adalat These 
Courts were originally located at Surat, but were transferred to Bombay 
in 1827, and all oases deeided by inferior tribunals outside the linuts 
of Bombay Town and Island were referred to them. The Sadr DlwanI 
Adalat had no original jurisdiction, but its decuions were final except 
m suits regarding property worth more than Re 10,000, when an 
appeal lay to Hu Majesty m Council The Sadr Faujdarl AdMat was 
vested with the supeiintendenee of orimmal and police matters in all 
parts of the Presidency, exceptmg the Town of Bombay, and with 
power to revue all trials held by lower courts outside Bombay Island. 
In 1823 a Supreme Court was estabhsbed m Bombay, and was vested 
with civil, cnmmal, equity, admiralty and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over the Island of Bombay and the factories subordmate to it , but 
it had no jurudietion over the ordinary admmutration of justice m 
the rest of the Presidency, which cootmued to be performed by the 
Sadr Adalat on its civil and enmmal sides. Hence arose constant 
and sometimes acute friction, which contmued until August 6, 1861, 
when an Act of Parliament was passed abohshmg the Supremo 
Court and the Sadr Adalat and estabhslimg in their place the High 
Court, vested with the entire jurudietion hitherto wielded by the 
two former. Letters Patent were issued on June 26, 1862, and m 
August of that year the High Court of Bombay was formally opened 
(B.G.Q , 11 223-6 , Yule’s Hohson-J obeon, ed Crooke, 1903 )] 

n — 
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of the Mahratta system, it is to be feared they forgot the many 
defects of their own Although Punchayets aie coiitmued under 
the provisional government which is still mamtamed m the 
conquered territory, it is to be apprehended they can neither 
exist, nor have a fair trial, where, whilst some are prejudiced, 
others, overwhelmed by busmess of various kmds, are discouraged 
by the difficulties they find m the system ; and a few (though I 
do believe such selfishness, m the present state of feelmg, to be 
rare), considering it at variance with the mterests of the civil 
service, only strive to discover objections, which in some shape 
may be found in every form of administration, but which time 
and vigilance would, in this mstance, m a great measure remove. 
On the temper, zeal, and perseverance of the government officers, 
much must depend Puncliayets, where neglected or merely 
tolerated, cannot prosper , they require a pure and steady super- 
intendence, with all the weight and authority to correct and amend 
the faults of the people which are confounded with the defects 
of the system A very active able agency would at first be neces- 
sary, after a plan of reform had been digested , but once instituted, 
carefully watched and encoureiged at the outset, and carried on 
for a time, much less interfeience would become requisite on the 
part of government, and not only would the natives be called upon 
to admmister justice in the form most popular among them, but, 
leaving advantages to policy out of the question, the Punchaj^et 
might be made a powerful instrument for improvmg the inmds 
and amendmg the morals of the natives of India At present, 
even in the Mahratta country, those who have a suit will frequently 
solicit the decision of an English judge , but the same persons, 
if mtelligent men, when exempt from the impulse which m- 
fluences then opinions under such circumstances, will mvariably 
declare that the Punchayet, in civil cases, is far better suited to 
the country at large than any mode of decision by mdividuals ^ 

^ [The Panchayat, or village council of five (or more) persons, has 
completely disappeared as a tribunal of civil justice , and the term 
IS now applicable only to the caste-councils which deal with matters 
of dispute arismg within the caste or with those caste-offences of 
which the law of British India takes no cognizance The author’s 
views of the value of the Panchayat system are doubtless to be attri- 
buted m some degree to the opimon of Mountstuart Blphmstone, who 
considered it ' an excellent mstitution for dispensing justice and in 
keeping up the prmciples of justice, which are less likely to be observed 
among a people to whom the admmistration of it is not at all entiustod.’ 
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The criminal law m the conquered teriitory was adnumstered, 
as it usually had been, by the decision of individual judges, 
assisted by Hmdoo authority inregulatmg the measure of punish- 
ment , but the evidence and sentences in all important oases 
were subject to the approval of the Commissioner before being 
carried into execution Punehayets, m criminal cases, had been 
known m the Satara country, constituted of the servants of 
government The same mode was revived m that territory, 
but Punehayets m crimmal eases might be chosen from the body 
of the people, although the advantages of a trial by jury^ would 
not be at first appreciated, and would require to be mtroduced by 
persons tliorouglily acquainted with the natives 

The revenue sj’stem,® of settlmg with the people through the 


Elphinstone, however, was not bimd to its obvious shortcommgs. 
(ii/e of Mountaivart Elphtnelone by Colebrooke (1884), ii 53-4, 89, 
124 ) In Madras a determmed attempt was made to revive the 
panchayat system, but produced httle result owmg to the unwilhngness 
of the people to serve (0 ff / , p 643 )] 

1 [The system of trial by juiy was eventually introduced by the 
Code of Cnmmal Procedure, the first edition of which was promul- 
gated m 1861, in wluoh year the old Supreme Courts and Adalata of 
the Company were replaced by Chartered High Courts The Indian 
Penal Code had been enacted m 1860 In the country districts it is 
not always possible, even now, to empanel an efficient jury , and 
trials before Sessions Courts are therefore conducted with the aid of 
assessors — who merely assist but do not bmd the judge by their 
opinions — or of jurors Where juries are used, the Code directs 
the Sessions Judge, if he considers that a jury has returned a mani- 
festly wrong verdict, to submit the case to the High Court, which 
IS empowered to set aside or modify the finding An Indian jury con- 
sists of nine persons in High Court trials , and m othei trials of such 
uneven number up to nine as may be prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment (Iff, IV 148-9 ) A case has occurred in recent years in 
which the system of trial by jury has had to be temporarily suspended 
m a District, in consequence of an obstinate series of flagrantly wrong 
verdicts ] 

® [The Bombay land revenue system is, with few exceptions, 
ByotwSn, i e a system of settlements with the ryota or cultivators 
of small-holdmgs, whose revenue payments are fixed after careful 
measurement and classification of the land in their possession The 
settlement, once made, is in force for a period of thirty years, during 
which the ryot is at liberty to ahenate his occupancy right , but he 
cannot be dispossessed by Government so long as he pays the several 
mstalments of land revenue At the conclusion of the period of 
settlement, the revenue payment is liable to revision , but the tenant 
has a continued right of occupancy provided that he agiees to accept 
the new teims The origmal settlement was based on the investiga- 
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agents of government, instead of rentmg the districts, was the 
means of abolishmg many grievances , but in the Peishwa’s 
country, especially in the villages, where a portion of the inhabi- 
tants were composed of the soldiery, there was not so much 
oppression as might have been expected 

The mode of settlement for the Jagheerdars has led to a brief 
notice of the revenue and judicial system, and m regard to the 
latter, has called forth reflections which have been seldom m- 
truded on the reader m the plam narrative now about to be 
concluded 

Mr Elphmstone took charge of the Government of Bombay on 
the 1st November, 1819, and Mr Chaphn succeeded him as 
Commissioner for the conquered territory , but hberal pensions 
m land or money were previously granted to those eidherents of 
the British Government whose services, durmg the revolution, 
had merited such rewards The ministers of the late govern- 
ment, wholly unprovided for, and those of the times of Nana 
Furnuwees, who were pimng m want, had also pecuniary assign- 
ments for their maintenance durmg life Chiefs, not Jagheerdars, 
who were reduced to absolute mdigence, had also a provision 
acoordmg to circumstances 

The Dukshma, as the reader may remember, was a charitable 
institution, origmally established by Dhabary Senaputtee, and 
perpetuated by the first Bajee Rao and his successors The 
great Mahdoo Rao confined the donations prmcipally to poor 
Bramins, whose proficiency in science and mythology entitled them 
to distmction , and the rewards were conferred m proportion to 
their acquirements, moral conduct, and sanctity. Durmg the 
reign of the second Bajee Rao, though a portion was always 
reserved as the reward of leammg, it degenerated mto an mdis- 
criminate distribution, dictated by the superstitious idea of 

tions of a Survey Department, specially organized for this work, 
which measured and mapped every hoidmg, classified each field accord- 
mg to depth and quality of soil, situation and natural defects, and 
finally fixed maximum rates for blocks of villages grouped with regard 
to propmqmty of markets, means of commumcation and economic 
ccmditions The early assessments m Bombay were fixed too high, and 
led to considerable distress , but the rates were at once reduced, 
and after twelve years’ inqmry the prmciples which are still the basis 
of the Bombay land-revenue system were formulated m 1847 (For 
further details of the advantages and disadvantages of the system, 
see l.G. Bom , i 96-8.)] 
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feeding and bestowing on Bramins, as an atonement for sm ^ 
Many poor Bramms, however, had become greatly dependent on 
this ohaiity, and therefore to have stopped it at once would have 
been mconsistent with the humane munificence which pervaded 
every act of the British Government m the conquered territory ; 
but to have continued that promiscuous ahns to aU Bramins, who 
chose to collect at Poona for the purpose, would have been a 
wasteful, and m many respects a useless and permcious expen- 
diture It was at first, therefore, bestowed under certain limita- 
tions , the portion assigned to men of learnmg was duly distri- 
buted ; and, that the benefit to the countiy might be rendered 
more essentiaUj' important, as the donations at the Dukshma 
were circumscribed, a Hmdoo college “ was instituted at Poona, 
where the mmds of the youth might acquire such instruction 
in their own way, as they are disposed to receive m mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, &e. ; and pains were taken to erase from 
their elementary books of ethics such prmciples of morahty as 
have a dangerous or a doubtful tendency. Though the insti- 
tution of the college, which was committed to Mr Chaplin, was 
at first regarded with some signs of distrust, before the end of 
1822 there were one hundred and forty three Bramms, students 
or candidates for admission, even before fit teachers for all the 
branches had been found 

The saving to the British Government from the revenues of the 
Peishwa’s territory, after all these arrangements were completed, 

^ [See note on page 475, an^e Moor records that as many as 40,000 
Brahmans used to assemble at the Parvatl temple for the Dakslnna, 
and that the cash dole to each Brahman varied from three to ten 
rupees ] 

* [This Sanskrit College, established with a portion of the Dakahma, 
subsequently developed into the existmg Deccan College which teaches 
up to the B A and first LL B degrees In 1837 some branches of 
Hindu leammg were relmquished m favour of the study of English 
and the vernacular languages , in 1851 the institution was amalga- 
mated With an existing English school , and finally m 1857 appeared 
m Its present form by the separation of the college and school divisions 
Dakahina fellowships were founded from a portion of the Dakshina 
Fund, and m 1863 Sir Jamsetji Jqibhai offered £10,000 to provide 
smtable buildmgs for the College, which were completed and occupied 
m 1868 The institution was then named the Deccan College It 
IS endowed with scholarships by Government , and other scholarships 
have been founded m memory of Major Candy, a former Principal 
(1851), of Mr W H Havelock of the Civil Service (1877), and of past 
Indiem students and fellows, (B.G, xviii, pt iii )] 
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became veiy inconsiderable , but by lapses of lives of the pen- 
sioners, effectual protection to the country, fortunate seasons, 
and piogiessive improvement of agriculture, the revenue in three 
years increased upwards of seventeen lacks of rupees 

Thus was completed, under the duection of the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, this important change in the govern- 
ment of the Maliratta country The liberality of the settlement 
authorized by the Marquis of Hastings far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of the people, and more was m consequence done for the 
tranquillity of the Deccan m eighteen months than had ever 
followed a revolution m that distmbed country, after a period 
of many years. The name of Elphinstone was deservedly 
associated with the acts of the British Government, and the 
memory of benefits conferred by him on the mhabitants of Maha- 
rashtra wdl probably survive future revolutions , and wdl do 
much, m the meantime, to preserve the existence of British India * 

^ Authonties as m the preceding [The author’s eulogy of Mount- 
stuart Blphmstone is confirmed by Bishop Heber in his Journey in 
India from Calcutta to Bombay, &c , 1824-5 (2nd ed , 3 vols , 8vo, 
London, 1828) Besides improving the land communications between 
Bombay and the Deccan, Blphmstone made m 1823 the first official 
proposal for the estabhshment of steam-communication between 
Bombay and England, via the Red Sea, and renewed the suggestion m 
1826 His services to the cause of Indian education were recognized 
after his retirement m 1827, when the Prmces and chiefs of the Deccan 
and Konkan and the general pubhc subscribed a large sum to found 
the well-known Elphinstone College m Bombay He lived for more 
than thirty years after his retirement, and twice declmed the appoint- 
ment of Governor-General of India, and also that of permanent Under- 
secretary of the Board of Control A fine statue of him by Chantrey, 
erected m 1833, stands in the Town Hall, Bombay, and his bust 
adorns the V ictoria and Albert Museum in the same city The Indian 
view of his character and admmistration is set forth in the opemng 
paragraph of an address presented to him on his final departure from 
Bombay, by Indians of all classes in the Bombay Presidency. It will 
be found at p 199, vol. u, of Colebrooke’sLi/e of M. Elphinstone (1844).] 
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334, 369, 370, 381, 382, 383, 386, 
400, 401 and n, 405, 407, 408, 452, 
455, 458, 463 and n, 464-6, 604, 
507, 508 

Amir Sabuktigin, i 40n 
Arntr-ul-Umra, i 71 and n, 150, 318, 
350, 413. 473, 512, 571, ii 160 


Ararat Kao, poet, i Introd Ixx 
Amrut (Amrat) Kao (adopted son of 
Kaghunath Kao), i 558 , ii 6, 45, 
86, 108, 252, 257, 268, 272, 274, 275, 
276, 282, 283, 284, 328 and n, 329, 
334 and n 

Anand K&o Dhoolup (Dhulap), u 164, 
232, 238 

Anand Rao Jivaji, or Jewajee, u 12 
and n 

Anand Kao Pawar, i. 376-7, 425 and 
_ n, 446 , 11 307 

Anamli Bai, i Introd liu, 537, 547, 
556, 11 6, 27, 158 death of, 252 
Anderson, Mr David, ii 141, ]42, 
146, 155 

— , Lieut James, n 170 
Andhra coimtry, the, i 1, 24n 
Andhras, the, i Introd xliii, 4n, 24n 
Andur (or Telmgana), see Andhra 
country 

Angria, i 280 and n, 295, 314, 326-7 , 
obtains hilhforts, 327-8 and n , 
343-5, 385-6, 411, ii 238, 527 
— , Babu Rao, a 272 
— » Joy (Jfti) Sing, a 233 
— , Mannajee (Hfinaji) ( 1), i 386, 388, 

395, 411, 478 

— , (2), a 233, 272 

— , Kughoojee (Kaghuji), a 4, 61, 62, 
233 

— , Sukkajee (Sakaji), i 386 and n 
— , Sumbhajee (Sambh6ji), i 386, 

396, 411-12 

— , Tookajee (TakajI), i 280 
— , Toolajee (Tulaji), i 411, 477-9, 
482, 484-5, 490 , a 232 
— , Yessajee (YesajI), i 386 
Anjidiv island, i 243 and n, 401 
Ankai-Tankai fort (20’’ 11' N and 
74°* 27 E ), 1 256 and n , u 357 
Aiikola, 1 201, 502 
Annajee Dutto (Ann&ji Datto), i. 138, 
166, 184, 201, 207, 214, 232, 236, 
237 

Annajee Punt (Annajf Pant), i 308 
Anna Bye (Bai), i 352 
Anopshuhur (Anupshahr), i 620 and n 
Anund Kao, &c , see Anand Kao 
Ainmdee Bye, see Anand! Bai 
Anwar-ud-deen (Anvar-ud-din) Khan, 
1 435, 440 

Appa Bulwimt (Bolvant), i. 668 , 
a 273 

Appa Desaaye Nepankur (Appa Desai 
Nipankor), ahas Sidoji Kao Nan* 
balkar, a 304, 333, 358, 416 and n, 
417-18, 422, 425, 487, 492, 612, 528 
App5 Khunde Kao (Khonde Kao), 
a 160, 181, 184, 187 
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App& Sahibt son of Parasuram Bhau, 
u 199, 200, 209, 290, 300, 304. 333, 
411, 422 

Appa Sahib Bhonslay, son of Venkfiji 
Munya Bapu, see under Bh5slS 
Arass, see Adas 

Arcot, 1 423, 432, 434-6, 402, ii 13, 
30, 122 

Argaom (Argaon), battle of, ii 368-9 
Armstrong, Major, ii 316 and n 
Amaul (Arnala) fort, ii 131 and n 
Amee (Ami), i 166, 217 
Ashtoh (Ashta), ii 49 In , battle of, 
492-3 

Asif (Asaf) Jah (Nizamn-l-mulk), i 
347, 496 

Aaif (Asaf) Kban, i 86 
Asoka, 1 Introd xlii, 4n 
Asoph'Ud'dowloh (Asaf>ud>daula), u 
148 

Assays, battle of, ii 341-4 
Asseergurh (Asirgarh)^ort, i 347, 607, 
638, u 297, 314, 344 and n, 362, 
461, 607, 612, 616, 623 
Asaud (Asad) Khan, i 287, 290, 297 
Aasud Alee Khan (Asad Alf Khan), 
u 246 

Atbnl, 1 226 and n, 326, 375 , n 18 
Atowlay (AtbavlS), i 286, 296, 301, 
618 

Aujee Deva, see Anjidiv 
AumU, see Amtl 
Aundh, 1 327 , ii 527n 
Aundha fort (in l^handesh), i 194-6, 
208, 667 

Aungier, Gerald, i 201 and n, 206 
and n, 40 In 

Anrungabod, i 120, 125, 160, 162, 
154, 167, 160, 170, 222, 262, 462, 
607, 636, 642 , ii 339 
Aurungzebe (Aurangzeb), i 88 , ap- 
pomted viceroy of Deccan, 98 , 
establishes headquarters, 120 , fo< 
ments trouble at Golconda, ibid , 
plunders Hyderabad, 121 , his 
ideas of conquest m Deccan, 122 , 
attacks Bij&pur, 123 , marches to 
Hindustan, 126 , usurps the 
throne, 126 , coronation, I26n , 
pohcy towards SivajI, 128—9 , at- 
tacks Marathas, 160 , reinforces 
Shayista Khan, 162, appoints 
Sultan. Mauzam viceroy of Deccan, 
164 , reasons for not prosecuting 
war against Sivaji, 158 , his 
pohcy, 169 , letter to Sivuji, 164- 
6 , invites Sivaji to Court, 166 , 
concludes treaty with Ali Adil 
Shah, 174, orders seizure of 
Sivaji and his officers, 187 , refuses 


to reinforce his troops, 195 , pohcy 
toi^ards Bijapur and Golconda, 
211 f , policy towards Sambhaji, 
225 , designs on the Deccan, 246 ff. ; 
attacks Sambhaji, 250 f. , imposes 
the jtzya, 252 and n , moves to 
Ahmadnagar, 263 , magnificence 
of his camp, 253-5 , marches 
towards Sholaptir, 257 , faulty 
military arrangements 268 , cap- 
tures Bijapur, 260 , takes Gm- 
conda, 262-3 , miscalculates power 
of Marathas, 270-1 , pla^e m 
camp, 274 and n , seizes English 
factories, 274 , executes Sambhaji, 
277 , attacks Marathas in Carnatic, 
283, 286 , cantons army at Brah- 
mapurl, 288 , attitude towards 
Portuguese and English, 288-9 ; 
forms new plans agamst Mar&thas, 
297 , takes Vasantgarh, 298 , 
besieges Satara, 298-9 , reduces 
Maratha forts, 302-3 , moves to 
Bijapur, 306 , negotiates with 
Marathas, ibid , attacks Wakm- 
kerah, 307 , loses forts, 308-9 , 
causes Sh6hu to write to Marfithas, 
309 , 18 nearly captured, ibid , 

death of, 310 and n , character of, 
310-11 
Ato/dr, 1 19 

Awje© Kowray (Avji Kavre), i 403 
Aylah Bye, see Aliuya B&I 
A^mabad, i 428 and n 
AzSm Khan, i 82-4 
Azim Oolab (A^mullah) KhSn, i. 
366-7, 423 


B 

Baba Rao Fhurkay (Fhadke), il 246, 
24b, 264, 260, 261, 262, 264, 268, 
273, 328, 411 , death of, 422 
Babajee Appajee (Babaji AppajI), 
11 322, 323, 436 

Babajee Naik Baramutteekur (Baba- 
ji Nayak Baramatikar), ii 12 and n, 
18 

Babi, Jawan Mard Khdn, i. 468-9 
Babi family, the, i 468n 
Babjee Punt Gokla (BabajI P Gok- 
hale), 11 480 

Baboo Ruo Kishen, ii 277 
Baboo Rao Sewdasheo (Babu Rao 
Sodashiv), i 425 
Babtee (Bdbtl), i 341-2 
Babur (Babar), Anand Rao, ii 492 
Badamee (Badami), u 173 and n, 174, 
619 
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Badr-al-Zaman Khan, ii. 178, 199, 
201 

Baglan, i 26, 48-9, 82, 08 and n, 250, 
297, 11 412 

Bahadurgarh, i 198, 506 
Baliar (Bihur), i 426 
Bahirji Najak, i 155, 178, 224ji 
Bahiropant Mendb, u 258 
Bahiropant PinglS, i appointed 
Peshwa, 815 , 327, 328 and n 
Bahlole Klian, i 83, 145-7 
Bahmmee (Balimani) dynasty, i 38, 
44n, 45, 46n, 50, 54. 68 
Bahram Khan, i 48-9 
Bahrl dynasty, see Nizamahahi 
Baija (Baiza) Bai, ii 244a, 265 and n 
BailUe, Colonel W A , n 115, 128. 131 
Bairagi, i 15, 16 and n, 17 
Bala, the, ii 281-5, 295, 296, 297, 
308, 313 

Bajee Ghorepuray (BajI Ghodpade), 
Bee under Ghodpado 
Bajee Mohitey (Baj! Hohite), see 
under Molnte 

Bajee (BajI) Phosalkor, i 103, 140-1 
Bajee Punt Burway (BajI P Borvo), 
11 65 and n, 60 

Bajee Purvoe (B5jl PrabhO), i 119, 
142 

— — — — (DeshpandS), i 161 and n 
Bajee R5o Bullal (BajI B4o 1), \ 
322, 326, 346 , appointed 
352—3 , attacks Kliandesh and 
357 , habits, character, and 
schemes, 359, 361 , opposed by 
Pratinidhl, 360-1 , raids M^vra, 
306 , incites Shahu against Ki> 
zamu'l-mulk, 370 , forces Nizamud- 
mulk to conclude treaty, 371-3 , 
obtains teriitory in Gujarat, 374 , 
■war ^ith Dabhade, 375-7 , mokes 
compact with Nizamu'-hmulk, 377 , 
originates the dak^htna, 378 , 
invades Makva, 380 , aids Bundol- 
khand, 381 , obtains government 
of Malwa, 382 . attacks Skll, 388 , 
secuies hill-forts, 389 , appointed 
Subehdar of Konkan, ibid , de- 
mands concessions in Malwa, 390- 
1 , indebtedness of, 390 , marches 
to Delhi, 393 , skirmish with 
Hughals, 393-4 , retreats from 
Delhi, 394 , assists Angria against 
Portuguese, 395 , sunounds Ni- 
zumu-I-mulk at Bhopal, 307-8 , 
secures Mala a, 399 , alarmed at 
Nadir Shah’s invasion, 403 , treaty 
Math Bundelkhand chiefs, 406-7 , 
plana against Nizamu-l-mulk, 407 , 
makes terms with KaghujI Bhoslo, 


408 , treaty with Nasir Jang, 410- 
11 , death of, 412 , character and 
administration of, 417—19 , sons 
of, 419 

Bajee Rao Riigonath (BSji Rao II), 
u birth of, 27, 108, 158, 252, 

accomplishments of, 253, 264n , 
correspondence with Peshwa, ibid , 
254 , released from confinement, 
256-7 , conies to terms with Nana 
Fernavis, 257 , plot against, 258-9, 
prepares to assert hia claims, 264—5 , 
assumes office of Peshwa, 268 and 
n , dechniea to ratify treaty with 
Nizam All, 270—1 , plots to rum 
Nana Farnavfe, 272, confines 
Nana’s partisans, 273, lets Sorji 
Rao Ghatgo loose upon Poona, 274 , 
plots to seize Smdia, 276—7 , in- 
stigates tlie revolt of the Bals, 282 , 
concludes alliance with Nizam All, 
284, negotiates with Nana For- 
navis, 285 , policy of British to- 
wards, 287 , pays secret visit to 
Nana Farnavis, 288-0 , his treach- 
ery to Nani., 289, duplicity iix 
regard to Tipu Sultan, 29(4-1 , 292 ^ 
negotiations regarding Mysore, 
294-6, attempts to rum Nfinft’s 
adherents, 304 , takes revenge 
upon hi9 opponents, 309-10 , 
makes overtures to British, 313, 
war with Holkar, 314-15, his 
flight from Poona, 317-19 , signs 
Treaty of Bassem, 330-1, re- 
placed on the tlirone, 334-5 and n , 
intrigues against English, 409 , 
takes action against the Pratinidhi, 
413-16 , secretly aids Savaiitvudi, 
418, his treatment of the Jdglr- 
dura, 418, 421 , raises a brigade of 
British troops, 424-5 , falls under 
influence of Tnmbakji Dainglia, 
426—9 , character of his court and 
government, 430-1 , schemes of a 
confederacy, 432 , claims and 
intrigues in Gujarat, 433, 437 if , 
his complicity m murder of Gan- 
gSdhar Shaatn, 441 , secret in- 
trigues agamst English, 444-8 , 
forced to sign new treaty, 449 , 
interviews Sir John Malcolm, 
466-7 , plots against the British, 
468—74 , attacks the British at 
Kirkee, 476-80 , flees from Poona, 
482 , pursued, 483-93, 611-12 , sur- 
renders to Sir J Mdcolm, 613-14, 
his treatment of the dakahinat 532 

Bajee Rao Moroishwur (65.jl R. 
Moreahvar), u 225 
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Bajee Shainraje (BAji Shamraj), i 114 
Bakkars, i Introd xxxvi, xli, Ixxu, 
46» 94n, 95n 

Balaghat, i 266, 435, 555 , ii 105 
Balapoor (Balapiir), i 95, 218, 349, 
384, 492, 544, 566 
Balaram Shot, ii. 601 
Bal lushen Qangadhar, ii 310 
Bal Kishen Gargeel, i 632 
Bal Kishea Punt Hunwuntay, 1 186 
Ball, Colonel, u 390 
BallajeeAujee(BS.laji Avj!),i 186, 237 
Ballajee Bajee Bao (Balaji BAji Bao), 
1 411-12, 410 , succeeds as Peahaa, 
421 , applies for cession of Malwa, 
423 , obtaizis Portuguese territory 
from Shahu, 424 , invades Hindu' 
stan, 425 , action m Malwa, ibid 
campaign in Bengal, 428 f .secures 
Malwa by treaty, 429-30, secret 
treaty with Baghuji Bhosle, 431-2, 
makes agreement with Bundcl* 
khand, 438 , obtains control 
from Shahu, 443 , seizes SatAra 
and secures Sakvar Bai’s death, 
444 , distnbutes appointments, 
446-7 , supports Ghazz-ud-din, 
440, opposes SalAbat Jang, 451, 
confines DamAjl GaekwAr, 463, 
campaign against SolAbat Jang, 
454-6, secures new territory, 461, 
expedition to Carnatic, 463-6 , 
effects arrangement with Ge^kwar, 
467, 470 , attends Sinhast festival, 

471 , makes terms with Tara Bal, 

472 , attacks Savanur, 476 , at- 
tempts to retain Ghena, 484, 
488-9 , schemes to expel f^nch, 
486 , tieaty with Bombay Govern- 
ment, 489-90 , attitude towards 
English, 491 , secures territory 
from Nizam All, 497 , tncks the 
Bombay Government, 501 , cam- 
paign against Mysore, 501 , 
hostihty to Sadashiv Bao, 504 , 
obtains temtory from Salabat 
Jang and Nizam Ali, 607 , decides 
to oppose Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
517 , hears news of Panipat, 630 , 
death of, ibid , character of, 631 , 
civil administration of, 531—2 

Ballajee Jenordin (Balaji J auaidhan), 
see Nana FarnaAus 

Ballajee ICoonjur (Bfilfiji Kunjor), ii , 
262 and n, 274, 277, 310, 311, 331, 
367 

Ballajee Luximon (Balaji liakshman), 
n 412 

Ballajee Punt Nathoo (B Pant 
Natu), 11 470 aud n 


Ballajee Punt (Balaj! Pant), ii 97 
Ballajee Wisliwanath Bhutt (Balaji 
Vishvonath Biiat), i 316, 319, 321 , 
escapes fiom Chaiidrasen Jadhav, 
322, besiogedm Panda\gaih, 323, 
granted title of Sena Kurt, 324, 
treacherously seized, 326-7 , ap- 
pointed PAshwa, 328 , obtai^ 
Poona, 329 , 330, 334 , marches 
to Delhi, 335-6 , 337, 339 , 

obtains jagir, 341 , influence of, 
346 and n , dwth of, 362 , revenue- 
Bj'stem of, 579 

Ballosoie (BaJisore, lo Ballsvara), i 
428, 11 141, 356, 361 
Balloba Handuw&guDnee, i 532, 580 
Balloba Tattya (Tatya), ii 265, 256, 
257, 258-9, 260-1, 264r-5, 267, 297, 
299, 300, 303 

Balowtay {Balute), i 29 and n, 30?h 
din 

Baluta, 1 29n 

Balvant BAo Famavis, u 413-15 
Balvant Bao Mendli, i 486, 492—4, 
618 , death of, 523 
Balvant B&o Nagonath, ii 252-3 
Balvant SubrSo, u 202, 206 
Bambooree, see BhAmburda 
Banooote (BAnkot), i 62, 479, 481 
and n, 484, 489, 490, ii 104 
Bandal (Deshmul^), i 108, 118 
Bandharis, i 148n, 176n 
Bandra, BAndora, i 995 
Bangalore, i 96, 218, 268, 282, 492 , 
11 202 

Banian (Bonia, Vani), i Introd hcvui, 
16, 292 

Bappoo Kuruiideeo (BApu Karandia}, 
.1 641, 561 

Bappoo Sai^Tiey (BApu Sono), ix» 420, 


429 

Bappoojee Myraul, ii 437—8, 440, 441 
Bappoojee Naik (BApuji Nayak), i. 
352, 421-2, 438 

Bappoojee Smdia, see under Bindia 
Bara Balowtay {Bara Balute), see 
Balowtay 

Bara Bhai, i 67 and n 
BAraniahAl, ii 206, 206, 213 and w 
Baramuttee (Baramati), i 91, 98, 108 
II 314 and n 

Barcelore (i e Basrur), i 167 and n 
Barclay, Captain, ii 341 
Sarffeef ) 61 and «, 128, 170, 

179, 358 

Barid Shahi dynasty, i 53, 58 
Barker, General Sir Eobeit, i 675 
Barlow, Sir George, u 389 and n, 
SOJ-S, 398 
Baroach, see Broach 
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Baroda» i 377, 380, 381, 460 , ii 27, 

29, 31, 113, 146, 320, 322-6 , 

treaty of, 394—5 , 433, 437—42, 

449-50 

Baruh Bhaee, see B3r& Bh&i 
Basalat Jang, i 494-9, 502-3, 543- 
4, 547, u 18, 107, 129, 193 
Bassem, i 62, 155, 288 , siege of, 
^03-5 , treaty of, 416 , ii 20, 23, 

30, 53, 64, 116 and n, 123 , surren- 
der of, 125-8 , 319 , treaty of, 
330-1 

Battle Sarala, i 130, 326 
Baynes, Captain, ii 357 
Beah, see Bias 

Bcdar (Berud), i 264 and n, 307, 
567, 11 175 and n, 203, 214 
Bedar Bukht (BakKt), Prince, son of 
Azim Shah, i 297 , son of Ahmad 
Shah, 11 187-8 

Beder, see Bidar * 

Bednore (Bednur), i 156, 200-2, 417, 
470, 494, 544 and n, 546, 557 , u 
208 

Beechwa {}nchv&)t i 134 and n 
Becgat see \Agha 
Beejanugur, see Vijayanagar 
Beejapoor, see Bij&pur 
Beema (Bhima) river, i 9 
Beerwaree, see Btrw&di 
Begam S&lub, i 280, 312 
Beithoor, see BithOr 
Bejee (Bijai) Smg of Jodhpur, i 613 
Bellary, i 219, 221, 226 , ii 66 
Belseh, see Bhilsa 
Bengal, i 408, 457, 516, 651, 671-2 
— , government of, i 574, ii 47 and 
n, 48, 49, 50, 61, 52, 63, 74 and n, 
78. 79, 81, 98, 101-2, 103-4, 108, 
120, 123n. 129, 130-1, 139, 141 
Berar, i 48, 55. 63, 76, 78, 88, 203, 
289, 297, 303, 436, 472, 548, ii 
141, 142, 143 

Bergee (Ber^, BorgI), i 67 and n, 68 
Berkhordar (Barkhurdar) Klian, i 
526 

Beruds, see Bedar 
Bethune, Lieut , ii 209 
BhQ,gavatt i Introd Ixiii, Ixv 
Bhaglrthi Bui (widow of Mdliadaji 
Smdia), 11 281 and n 
Bhagwut, i 19, 101 
Bhairav, i Introd liii, 20?i- 
Bkaktip 1 Introd Ixii, Ixiii fE., Ixxm— iv 
Bhamburda, i Introd hv, Ivii, ii 
271 and n, 328 

Bhaskur Punt (Bhaskar Pant), i 
424-6 , invades Behar, 42^9 , 
436 

Bhaskur Rao (Bhaskur E&o) (mfant 


son of Raghunath Kao), i 538, 
643 

Bhn\ani (goddess), i Introd xxxii, 
Ivii, Ivin , 72 and n, 74-6, 104, 132, 
144, 160, 161n, 178, 204, 216, 299 
Bhavani (Sivaji’s sword), i^ 230 and 
n, 231, 244, 313 and n 
Bhavani Bai, i 320, 442 
Bheela (Bhila), i 7 and n, 31n, 374, 
381,582, u 373, 412-13, 442, 469, 
521 and n, 524 and n 
Bheemthuree, see Bhlmthadi 
Bheer (Bhir), 1 58, ii 219, 315 and n 
Bhew Bye (Bhiv Bai), i 352 
Bhew Rao Panaia (Bhiv Rao Yesh- 
vant Pause), ii 18, 61, 66, 87 
Bhewndy or Bheemree (Bhivandi), 
1 110 

Bhil Corps (Mewfir), i 7n 

(Khandesh), n 621n 

Bhilsa, 1 437 and n 
Bhimthadi, i 9n 
Bhoje (Bhoj II), 1 27 
Bhonslay, see Bhosle 
Bhoorup (Bhurap or Sudhagarh, 16 
miles east of Roha), i 111 
Bhopaul (Bhop51), i 397-8 , ii 98, 
453, 454 and n, 455, 464, 508-0 
and n 

Bhopaulgurh (Bhup51garh, 10 miles 
south*east of Khfinapur, Satara), 

I 151n, 226 

Bhor, 1 294n, n 527n 
Bhose, 1 12n 

Bhosle, Bhonala or Bhonslay, i 68, 
70, 71 and n, 72 andn, 384 and n, 

II 143, 236 and 

Bhoslo, Appa Sahib, ii 455, 456, 
493-8, 509, 611, 516-16 
— , Bab&ji, 1 72 
— , Bimbaji, i 471—2, 600 
— , Chunnaji, ii 141, 142 
— , Fateh Smg, i 315, 360, 367, 388, 
408, 422, 447, 501 

— , Goozur (Gujar or Raghujt), ii 616 
— , Janoji, 1 446, 460 , invades 

Katak, 457, 471—3 , joins Peshwa 
against Savanur, 476 , 60^3, 

629, 638-41, 643, 548, 668-60 , 
concludes treaty with Peshwa, 
6bl-2 ,11 3, 16 

— , KanhojI, i 330, 348, 383, 384 
— , KelajI, 1 82 and n 
— , KhandujI, u 174, 230, 231 
— , Maloji, i 72-6, 186 
— .Mudaji, 1 471-2,560,661, ii 3,9, 
44, 46, 67, 68, 81, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
103, 104, 130-1, 133, 141, 142, 
143, 145, 164, 172, 174, 230 
— , ParsujI, 11 455-6, 498 
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pho^S, FarsojI, i 289, 296-7, 301, 
314^15, 380 

— , Bagbuj! (1). 1 383, obtains 

Berar, 384, 396, 398 , plunders 
Katak, 402 , 403, 407 , ennuty and 
reconciliation vnth Peshwa, 408 , 
invades Carnatic, 430 , takes 
Tnchinopoly, 422 , enters Bengal, 
428 , defeated, 429 , secures 
Bengal revenues, 432 , invades 
Orissa, 436 , annexes Deogarh and 
Chanda, 437 , acknowledges Rilni 
Bdja, 446 , receives Sanads for 
Bengal, Berar, and Gondwana, 
446 , obtains control of Katak, 
457 , 462 , death of, 471-2 
— , — (2), II 3, 9, 16, 48, 68, 
230, 231, 244, 245, 246, 248, 260, 
255, 267, 284, 292, 309, 313, 332-3, 
335, 336, 337, 340, 343, 357, 359, 
361, 394. 403, 453. 455 
— , RanojI, 1 402 

— , Sabaji, i 471, 660, u 3, 4, 9, 11, 
14, 16, 44, 48, 51 

— , Shahji (father of Sivaji), see 
Shabiee 

— , ShahjI, 1 233 
— , Tnmbakji Bajli, u 69 
— , Vitliuji, 1 72. 75, 441 
— .Venkajee (Vyankoji),!! 231 358-9 
Biiowan (Bhavan) Bao, PrattnidhI, 
u 14, 15, 18, 57, 67 
Bhuffiaa Jenda {Bhagva Jhenda), i 
196n f , 281 and n, 526 , ii 489 
Bliurtpoor (Bharatpur), i 414, 459n, 
673 11 182, 363, 365, 380, 381 and 
n , siege of, 382—3, 384n , 386, 388, 


394 

Bias nvor, ii 391 and n 
Bidar, i 44, 59, 60, 03. 91-2, 124, 
272, 606-7, 11 10, 243 
Wgha, 1 61 

Biiapur, i 67, 69. 63, 77, 79, 80n. 83, 
8^6, 89, 91-2, 98, 103, 106, 108, 
119, 122-3, 120, 127-8, 129, 139-41, 
165, 169, 199, 200-2, 208-9, 211 f , 
214, 219, 221-4. 226, 246-7, 256-8, 
260, 294, 306, 317, 607 
, — •, monuments of, i 261 and n, 26- 


and n 

Bdlamore, Lieut B , n 474n 
Birwadi fort (5 miles nest of Bona), 


1 112, 389 

Bithur, II 614 and » , „ , 

Boddam, Mr B H , ii 110 , 1 <0 and n 
Boglipoor, 1 429 
Bolts, Mr . II 71 

Bombay, i 62, 174, 197, 205, 237 241, 
248 ff , 276 and n, 343, 395, 400, 401 
and n, 477, 669, n dockyards at. 


20 and n , 62n , General Wellesley’s 
house at, 368n 

Bombay Government, the, i 241, 395, 
3d6n, 400n, 40on , assist ChimnajI 
Appa, 411 , 477, 481, 484, make 
treaty with Peshwa, 489-90 , 491 , 
attempt to obtain Surat, 600-1 , 
assist the SidI, 534 , policy towards 
Mahdu Kao Peshwa, 567, 550 , 
11 19 , take possession of Broach, 
21 , policy towards Baghoba, 22, 
23 , negotiations, 24, 25 , send 
troops to take Thana, 25, 26 , make 
treaty with Kaghoba, 29, 30 , 

prepare to support him, 31, 32 , 33, 
36, 42 . secure territory in Gujai- 
rat, 44, correspondence with the 
Bengal Government, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 61, 52, 53 , 54 , their position 
under the Treaty of Purandhar, 66, 
56 , their attitude of hostiUty to 
the Bengal pohey, 66-9 , sup- 
ported by the Directors, 60-1 , 
appoint an envoy at Poona, 63 ; 
alarmed at French intrigues, 73 ; 
support Moraba Famavis’s scheme, 
74, 76 , policy towards the Poona 
government, 78, 70, 80 , conflict 
of opinion in, 81 , dispatch force to 
accompany Kaghoba to Poona, 83 , 
reduced to great distress by ill 
policy, 94, 95 , welcome Colonel 
Goddard, 100 , 116, 118, 119 , 

distress of, 122, 123 , 124, 126, 129, 
135, 144, 164, 167, 231. 232, 

conclude treaty with Savantvadi, 
235-6 , 237 , assist the flight of 
BajI Kao, 318 and n, 319; inter- 
vene in Baroda affairs, 322—7 , 433 , 
conquer the Konkan, 520 , 632 
— Literary Society, the, i 296a 
Boone, Mr Charles, i 343 and n 
Boondee, see Bund! 

Boondela, see Bundcla 
Booralian Nisam Shah, see Burhan 
Kizam Siiah 

Booshengarh, see Bushengarh 
Botelho, Don Luis, i 396 
Bouncello, u 236 and n 
Bourohier, Mr Kichard, i 477 and w, 
481-2, 484, 488-9, 601 
Bourquien, M , ii 349 and 360n, 


351 

Boyd, Mr J P,u 266 and n, 268, 270 
Brahma, i 19 and n 
Brahmacharlf i 16 and n, 16 
Brahmans, i 9-11, 13 n, 16, 21-2, 61, 
88, 97, 111, 152. 168, 178, 181-2, 
204, 207, 272, 288. 339, 342, 360, 
372, 448rt, 452, 535, 580, 583 , ii 
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45, 69, 227, 356, 488, 513, 525, 
632-3 

Bralimans, Chitpavan or Koiikaiiasth, 

1 Introd xliv, 10, 370 and n, 452, 
535 

— , Deshasth, i 11, 119, 535 , ii 410 
— , Kanaujia, ] 238andn,u 12,58 
— , Earhada, 1 Introd Ixx, lln 
— , Shenvi, i 343n, 448a , u 184, 
281-2, 295, 304 
Braithwaite, Colonel, ii 108 
Bramins, see Brahmans 
Briggs, Captain (afterwards General), 
1 Introd xxxii, xxxvii , ii 514 and 
n, 515, 519n, 521 
Brimli, see Brahma 
Brimhacharee, see BmhmdchSLrl 
Bnmhapooree (Brahmapurl), i 288, 
297 

Broach, i 4, 104, 208, 257, 465, 466 
and n , ii 21, 22, 29, 41. 42, 53, 54, 
55, 93, 96, 104, 105, 111, 147, 
capture of, 344 and n , 361 
Browne, Lieut -Colonel, u 109, 113, 
116, 130 

— , General, 11 501,504,505 
Brownngg, Major, ii 300, 304, 309 
and n 

Bruce, Captain, ii 121, 140 
Buohajee Rugonath (BachujI Kag- 
hunath), ii 212 
Buchanan, Captain A , i 483 
Budr-ul-Zeman Klian, see Badr-al* 
Zaman Ehan 
Buglana, see Baglan 
Buhadurgurh, see Bahadurgarh 
Bujaba Poorundhuroe (Bajaba Furan- 
dhare], ii 2, 3, 6, 6, 12, 18, 74, 75, 
77 

Bujaba Seroolkur (Shiiolkor), ii 265, 
273 

Bukkiirs, Bukers, see Bakhars 
Bukshee (BaWtf), ii 8 
Bulwunt Hao Dtlendlee, see Balvant 
Rao Mendl! 

Bulwunt Soob Rao, see Balvant 
Subrao 

Bunce, Major, ii 462 
Bundarees, see Bandharls 
Bundulas, the, i 253, 316n 
Bundelcund (Bundelkhand), i 381, 
406-7, 438, 614, 671 , ii 97, 104, 
160, 218, 338, 356, 369, 392, 463 
Bund!, 1 397, ii 363, 372 and n, 388, 
392, 393, 508-9 

Bureed Sholiee, see Band Shuhl 
Burhan Nizam Shah, i 61, 68 
Burhan-ud-din, ii 172, 176 
Burhanpoor (Burhanpur), i 63, 88, 
208, 246, 256, 303, 319, 347-8, 357, 


371, 461, 11 16, 100, 282, 297, 308, 
332, 344, 362 

Burn, Colonel, ii 377, 378 
Burr, Colonel, i Introd xxx, xxxi , ii 
477-9, 483, 486 
BurUnneas {Bartanie)t i 31n 
Bushengarh, i 209 
Bussy, M , 1 451, 464-5, 460, 462—3, 
477, 485 , dismissed, 486 , defeats 
intrigues, 487—8 , 489, 494-500, 502 
Buttees Serala, see Battis Sarala 
Buxar, battle of, 1 571 
Byajee Naik (Bahirji Nayak ?), n 419 
Byes, the, see Bats 
Byfield, Thomas, i 489-90 
Byheree, see Bahri 
Byhroo, see Bhairav 
Byragees, see Bairagi 

C 

Cabul (Kabul), i 83, 264, ii 287, 
420 and n 
Calcutta, 1 487 
Calicut, 1 60 , 11 197 
Camac, Colonel J , ii 99, 121, 139, 140 
Cambay, ii 32, 33, 34. 35 
Campbell, Captain R . ii 117, 118 
Canaeish, see Khindesh 
Canoond. see K&nund 
Oaranja. see Karanja 
Carcoon, seo Karkun 
Camac. Mr J . ii 81, 82, 86, 86, 86, 
92, 93, 94 

Carnatic (Karnataka), the, i 1, 2. 42, 
115-16, 119, 123, 145-7.213-14,216, 
218-19, 226, 239, 245, 266, 283, 
291, 207, 307, 367, 408-9, 415, 420 
and n, 435, 438, 445, 463, 470, 653 
Cartier, Mr , i 674 
Carwar, see Karwar 
Catrou, 1 152n, I60n 
Caulfield, Captain, ii 462, 505 
Cavalry, Maratha, see Horse 
Cay, Lieut -Colonel, ii 85, 86 
Chakun (Chakan), i. 61, 75, 106-7, 
151, 154, 173, 195, 198, 314, u. 
264, 490 and n 

Chalukyas, the, i Introd xhii, 1, 4n, 
5n 

Cliampaner, ii 345 and n 
Chand Bib! (wife of Ali Adil Shah), 
1 70n, 92n 

Chanda Sahib, i 416, 420-1, 422 and 
n, 440 

Cliandah, i. 436-7, 660-1, u 231, 
612 

Chandore (Cliandor or Chandvad), i. 

3, 8, 9 n, 256, 558 , ii 392, 493n 
fort, 1 9n, 90 , ii 380 
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Chandra Bao More, i Introd xli, 68- 
9, 109, 114, 116-18, 229 
Chandragupta IX, i 4n 
Chandrasen Jada\ , i 319, 321-4, 333, 
347, 369, 372 

Chapajee Teleokiir (ChupujI Tellkar), 
11 5 

Chaplin, Mr , ii 520, 532, 533 
CkaugulOt i 29, 32, 35, 357 
Chauk, 11 134 and 9i, 137 
Chaul, 1 63, 155, 242, 244, 411, 
11 64 

Cliaund Bibi, see Oiand Bib! 

Chauth, 1 164 and n, 194, 207, 218, 
265, 296, 301, 303, 321, 326. 333-4, 
337, 340, 346n, 364-5, 366. 369, 
373, 374, 378, 390-1, 438, 457, 470. 
492, 11 240, 266, 284, 321, 332, 
361, 366, 395 

Chavan, i 71, 301, 326, 360, 375, 387, 
11 244 

— , Udaji, 1 326, 375, 387 
Chcetoo, see Chitu 
Chhatarsal, Raja of Panna.i 381 andn 
Chhatrapatlt i 207 and n 
Chicacole (Sicaoole), i 3, 450, 463 and 
n. 473 

Chick Deo (Chikka DSva B5j5}, i 268 
and n 

Chicklee^Tarapoor (OhikhlbTariipui ), 

1 62 

Chickly (OhikhU), ii 322, 394 and n 
Chickooree (Chikodi) and Meiiowlco 
(Manoli), 11 417 and n, 418, 422, 
526, 528 

Child, Sir John, i 249 and «, 275« 
Chimmajee Damoodhur (Chiiimji Da- 
modhar), i 314, 376«, 377. 380 
Chimnajee (ChiinnajI) Appa (11, i 
322, 326, 346, 355, 360 573 377, 
380, 384, 3S7, 39$ 1 n^ados Kou 
kan, 402 , besieges Bosscin 403-o 
411, 412, makes trcnt\ %>itk the 
IXnglish, 416 , death ot, 423 
military reputation of 424 

(2), 11 158, 252, 257, 25S 2x59 

260, 268-9, 512 

Chimnajce Narrnin (Chiinnaji N ir4- 
yan), ii 444 

Chinchore (Chinchvad) n ST ami •» 
Chm Kilich Khan (i e MIt Kainr ud 
din), 1 323 and ;i, 324 
Chintumim Bao, see I’atvmih^n 
Chintoo Punt De^hmookli vCh.nr i 
Pant IJcslumikhk u 32$ 32^ 
Chintoo AVittul (ChinT«min \ ', 

1 539 , 11 7, 9 74 end of, 106 
Chiplooii (Cliipifin), 1 2(>* 

OhiHholin, Lieut , ii 4^5-7 
Clutneos (ChitiiHl i 1^5 343,579 


Chitoor (Chhatr) Sing of Sutara, ii^. 

279, 297-9, 300, 329, 443 
Chitoor Sing (Goaaiii), n 443, 322. 524 
Chittledioog (Cliitaldrug), i 567 , ii. 
107, 203, 200 

Chitu (Findari), ii 405, 499, 509-1, 
505, r506— 7, 515 
Choka Alela, i Introd Ixiv, 15 
Cholera, u 178»i 

Chooraraan Jath (Churaman Jotk 
1 393, 414 

Chougula, see Clmugula 
Chouke, sec Chauk 
I Choule, sec Chaul 
Ohourass^ (ClioriUi), it 321, 394 
Ohouth, see Cfuiutk 
Chowan, see Chavan 
Ohumiirgoondco, aeo Slirlgonda 
Chunda ftahib, seo Cliaiuia Sulub 
Chundauiirkur (Chandavarkar), .An- 
and Bno. u 312 

Chunder Bao Moraj , aeo Chandra 
Bao More 

Chunder Seyn Jadow, see Cliondrasen 
Jadav 

Chundun Wundun (Chandan Vandan 
fort, 10 miles north-east of 85t&ra), 
1 202, 303, 315, 318 
Clmteeagurh (OhliattSagarb), n 231 
** (brrars, the,*’ l 463 and n, 493, 602, 
532 

Clarke, Colonel Sir William, u. 323, 
324 

Clivc, Robert (1st Boron), l 481 and 
n 482, 483 and fi. 484n, 661—3 
Close, Captain, ii 460-1 
C lose. Colonel (Sir Barr^ ), ii 317, 818, 
329 and n, 330, 335 ttJul n, 419-20 
Coals Dr , ii 474a 
Cotkluirn Ijieut Colonel, u 86, 87» 
b$ $9 no 92, 93, 9 i 
CoUegt' the Deccan, 11 633 and n 
ColUnioloiii i 134 and t> 

Ci^lhitc* Colotu’l J . 11 332 and a, 333 
Coui.'^an. Conoanee, Oononiiist, see 
Koukan Konkfmasth 
Coni uiOhaut Ma1Ua,90oQhautMahta 
Conda’iss M » i 500«, 602 
Coujo\ or'uii, i 260 
Cxvkx’ Humphrey, i 401, 402n 
Coote, Sir E>re, u 102, 120, 121, 133 
t»iul a, 145 

Coiux\aU», the Marquess, ii 170, 102, 
105. 190, 201, 202, 204 and n, 
205. 200, 207 and ?», 208, 211, 212. 
>13, 215 and H. 219, 220,234, 241, 
242, 388 and n , death of, 880 and 
ns 803, 307 

(Kd^id), 1. 620 

Court of Diroc.tor9, i. 489, 549, 662 , 
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11 20, 29, 56, 68, 60, 61, 73, 83, 03, 
94, 103, 128, 452, 457 
Covrepauk, i 290 f 
Crommelm, Mr Charles, i 486, 534 
and n 

Cuddapali (Kuddapah or Kurpa), 
1 215, 266, 450 
Cunningham, Colonel, u 522 
Cuttaok or Kuttack, see ICatak 
Cutwa, see Katva 

D 

dahhaht u 173 and n 
Dabhade, the family of, i 378 and n, 
432, 467 (see Khande Rao, Tnmbak 
Bao, and Yeshvant Rao) 

Dabir, i 185, 207 

Dabul (Dabhol), i 48, 60, 109, 127, 
139 and n, 194 

Badajee Konedeo (Dadaji Kondev), 

I 97 andn, 98, 100-2 and n, 103, 
105, 112, 152, 182 

Dadajee Rugonath (Dadaji Raghu> 
nath), 1 237, 239, 240 
Dadoo Nursoo Kallay (Dadu Narsu 
Kale), 1 60, 61 
daiUCt 1 19, 454 

Dajeeba Limmay (DfijibS Limaye), 

II 300n 

dahshtnOi i 378 , ii 632-3 and n 
Dolvi, 1 109 and n, 143-4, 147 
Dam&jt Thordt, i 326, 329 
Damaun (Daman), i 62, 288 
Dandakaranya, i 23 
Danda>Rajpuri, i 60, 110, 145, 165, 
199, 240, 261, 388, ii 233 
Daood (Daud) Khan, i 193 
Daood Khan Funnee, i 284, 292, 
307-8, 319, 321, 323-4 
Daphle, the family of, i Introd xxxii, 
68, 71, 271, 11 244, 431, 626, 528 
Dapun, 11 468 and n, 477 
darahdar, i 578-9 

Ddrd Shekoh (Shikoh), i 122, 124-6, 
253 

Darya Bal, ii 3, 9 
Darya Sarang, 1 148 andn 
Daaahra^ i Introd Ivii, 179 and n, 
318, u 18, 81, 125, 174, 254, 265, 
299, 471 

Daulat Rao Sindia, see Sindia 
Daulatabdd, i 42-4, 48-0, 55, 57—8, 
72, 77, 81, 83, 86-7, 126, 264, 495, 
498-9, 607, 538 
Davies, Lieuf E , ii 446 
Dawee Bye (Devi Bal), u 417 
Dawes, Captain (l),u 314andn, 316, 
(2) u 492 

Deacon, Colonel, u 490 


I de Alarcao, Don Francis, i 402 
de Boigne, Count Benoit, ii 160 and 
n, 181, 185, 190, 191, 216 and n, 
217, 224, 230, 296, 343, 346 and n, 
355 

Deccan, the, i 1, 3, 42, 49n, 50, 66, 
59 and n, 67, 85, 98, 174, 198, 248, 
415 

Deeg, see Dig 

Delhi, 1 41-3, 166 and n, 303, 399, 
413, 474, 610-12, 619-21, 671, 673- 
4, 576, 11 a, 148-51, 159, battle 
of, 349-51 , 377 
de Mello, Colonel Pedro, i 400 
de Menezes, Silveira, i 405 
de Pento, Colonel, ii 478-9 
Deogaom, Treaty of, ii 361, 394 
Deogurh (Gondwana), i 436-7 
Deogurli (Deccan), see Devgin 
Deos, see Dev 

Desai, t 35, 21 9 and n, 253, 262, 267, 
295, 380, 416, u 166, 235 
Desht 1 64 
Deahadhikdrit i 36-8 
Deshist (Deshosth), see Brahman 
Desiimookh (Deshmukh), i 35, 36n, 
38, 48, 63, 66. 69. 82, 104. 108, 109, 
118, 140, 151, 182, 194, 201, 208, 
221, 267, 279, 286, 295, 325, 331, 
369, 463, 505, 582, ii 144 
Deshpandya (Deshpdnde), i 35, 36 
and n, 48, 119, 142, 182, 237, 325, 
582 

Dessaee, see Desai 
Dev, 1 19, 463 

Dovgin (Deogurh), i Introd lx, 26, 
40, 41, 43, 43, 44, 72 
Dewakur Punt (Devakar Pant), il 
130, 143, 145 
Dewan, 1 186, 672, 679 
Dhabaray, see Ddbhade 
Dhanaji Jadav, i. 204, 278, 281—3, 
284-7. 289, 294, 297, 301, 307, 310, 
314-15, death of, 319 
Dhangars, the, i Introd 1, Im— Iv, 286 
and n, 357, 416 
Dhapooree, see Dapun 
Dhar, i 358, 426 and n, 585 , u 27^ 
307 

dhama, i 421 and n, 422 and n , *u 
311, 399 

Dharur, i 83-4, 506 
Dharwar, i Introd hu, 200, 256, 544, 
546, 11. 67, 107, 199-201, 203, 200, 
428 

Dhed or Dher, i 15, 30 
Dhondoo Punt Ghorebulay (Godbole), 
11 313 

Dhondoo Punt Poorundhiiree (Dhon- 
du Pant Purandhare), i 391 
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Dhonsa, ii 57 and /i, fa6, 67 
Dhoondia Waug (Dhonclia Wagh), ii 
292 and n, 293, 304-b 
Dhooi Summoodei.seeDoiaSamudra 
Dhoorup (Dhodap) fort (m the 
Chandor range, Nasik), i 558 
Dhund ICannya, see Dandakaranya 
Dhunda Rajepoor, see Danda Rajpnri 
Dhungurs, see Dhangars 
Dhunnajee Jadow, see DhanajI Jadav 
d lurnOf see dharna 
Dhuroor, see Dliarur 
Dig, 1 4o9n, 573, n 182, battle and 
captuL'o of, 378-80 , 384 
Dilavar All Khan, i 347, 348 
Dilawur (Dilavar) Khan, i 51 
Dilere (Diler) Khan, i 158-60, 162-3, 
171, 195, 198, 208-9, 214, 218-19, 
224-6, 253 

Dindigul, 1 493h , ii 197, 213 and n 
“ Dmkar Rao,” i 285 
Dlpabai, 1 72, 75 
Dm, 1 62 

Dodairee (Doderi), i 292 
Dodd, Captain, 11 316a, 365n 
Don, Colonel, ii 369, 378 
Donkm, General, ii 460, 462, 500, 
501, 506 

Doolari, Lieut , ii 209 
Doondy (Dhundhi) Khiln RohiUa 
1 526 

Doorga Bve, see DCirgtl Haf 
Dooiga Dewee, see DuigadevI 
Dora Samudra (Halebid), i 42 and a 
Dost All^ (All), 1 415, 420 
Dost ^lulmni’nad, ii 405 
Doiilat Rao Siiidia, see 8india 
Doulatabad, see Daulatabad 
Dovoton, General, n 459, 494, 496, 
497, 611, 512, 616 

Do^^ ulsliee Somwousliee (DavalshI 
Somavaiishi), i 330, 447 
Draper. Mr D , ii 23, 33, 00 81, 82, 
83, 95 

Drawed (Dravida), i 1, 2, 216 226, 
266 

Drugeon, , ii 284 and n 

dubber, see dabbah \ 

Dubeei , see Dnbir 

Diibhoy (Dabhoi), i 377 , ii 42 110, 
llln, 125 

Dudrenec, Chevulioi, ii 217 and «, 
218, 224, 230, 215, 307, 312, 338, 
352 I 

Duflaj-, see Daphle 
Dufturdar (Daftard&r), i 579 
Dukshina, see dakahina 
Dulwey, see Dalvi 

Dummajee Gaekwui, see under Gaek- 
war ’ 


Diimmajoe Thorat, see Daniu]T 
Duncan, Mr Jonathan, ii 32u, 321 
Dupleix, M , I 450-1, 481 
Duprat, 11 283 and n 
Dureea »Sagur, so© Darya Sinang 
Durgil Bui (1), 11 254n 

(2), 11 419, 423-4 

Durgadevi (famine), 1 50 
'lurnikdar, see darakddr 
Durya Bye, see Darya Bai 
Dnssera, see Daaahra 
Dutch, the, ii 110 

Duttajee Punt (DattajI Pant), i 185. 
207 

D^t, see dait%a 

E 

East India Company, tlie, i 246-9^ 
274 and a, 289, 490, 491, 534, 548- 
50 11 20, 29, 42, 55, 295 and n^. 

321, 330, 356, 367, 388, 397, 525 
Eclipse, I 455 and n 
Eder (Idar), i 390 
Edil Shaliee, see Adil Shahi 
Eedgeer (Etgir), i 63 , u 156 
Eetul Kui mjee, see Tchalkarauji 
Egerton, Colonel C , ii 31, 82, 83, 84» 
85, 86, 87, 93, 94 
Ek-Huzaree (Ek-Hazftrl), i 176 
EknAth, 1 Introd Ixvi-vii 
Eldridge, Major, li 522 
Elephanta (island), i 241 and n , ii, 
20 

Ehchpoor (Ilichpur), i 40 , ii 4, 68, 
246 

Elhot, Mr , 11 98, 99 
Ellora, 1 72» 

Ellore, 1 463 and 

Elpliinstone, Mountstuart, i Introd 

XXX, XXXI, XXXlll, XXXV-Vll, xl, Uu, 

Ixxxvi-viii , 11 220a, 361, 420 

and n, 422, 426, 445, 446-8, 467, 
460, 470-1, 472-7, 480, 488, 493, 
509, 512, 520, 523, 532, 534 and » 
Eiiain, see Indm 

Enchsh. the, i 143, 174, 192, 197, 201, 
205-7, 236, 240-1, 248, 274^5, 288, 
350, 364 , assist Portuguese, 395 , 
assist ^[arathas in Salsette, 400, 
411 , at Madras, 416 , at Bombay, 
ibid , at Madras, 440, 450n , 468, 
476—85 , in Calcutta, 487 ^ m 
r^Iadias, 493, 502, 503 , make treaty 
uitli N’rara Ali, 554—5 , 567, 

o71— 2 in Bengal, 574, ii 293-5, 
330-1, 337 secure confciol of 
Hindustan, 355 conquests of, 
361-3 

Eras (Hindu aud Moslem), i 46n, 47»i 
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IStaweli (Etawah), i 574, ii 148, 
366-7 

Eusoof Adil IChan, see Yusuf Adil 
• Khan 


F 

Factors, English, i 143 and n 
Fakhr-ud-daula, i 466 
Fakhr-ul-mulk, i 55 
Famine (1803), ii 368 and n (see also 
Durgadcvl) 

Faqir, i 168 

Farmer, Mr W G , n 70n, 72n, 91, 
92, 93, 113 

Farnavis (deinity auditoi), i 185, 579 
Famavls, sec Jsanu Faniavla 
Farrukhsiyar, i 323, 331-2, 337 atidn 
Fash (eia), i 100 and n 
Fateh Hjder (Haidai), 11 207 
Fateh Khan, SIdi, i 111, 130, 140, 
144, 191, 192n 

Fateh Khan (son of Hahk Ambar), 

I 81, 83, 85-7, 93 

Fateh Sing Bhonalay, see under 
Bhoale 

— — Gaekwar, see under Qaekuar 
Fateh Smg Manay (jM2.no), ii 312, 
313, 314', 315, 316, 329, 333, 413 
Fateh Yah Khan, i 466 
f'athullah ImAd«ul>Mulk, i 58 and 
Faujdar, i 256, 262, 206-7, 272, 276, 
285, 290-1, 303, 314, 380, 465, 
672-3 

Fawcett, Colonel, ii 369 
Fazil Mohununud Khan (Fazl Mu- 
hammad Khan), i 140 142 
Female Infanticide, ii 435 and n 
Ferishta (Firishta), historian, i 26, 
67. 79 

Ferokhsere, see Farrukhsiyar 
Ferraz, John de Souza, i 395 
Filose, Fidelc, ii 286 end n 
— , Jean Baptiste, ii 462 and n 
—.Michael, ii 219, 220, 225, 272, 
273 and 9i, 286 

Firnngji Narsala, i 106, 151 and n 
Fish, Order of the {mah% maratXb), 

II 221andn, 351n 
Fitzgerald, Captain, ii 494-5 
Fleury, Colonel, ii 349 and n 
Forbes, Mr James, ii 1 10 
— , Major, 11 119, 125 

Ford, Captain J , ii 424, 444, 466, 
473, 474, 475, 477 
Fordc, Colonel, i 503 
Foujdar, see Faujd&r 
Francisco de Almeida, i 60 
Frazer, General, u 378 
Frederick, Colonel, ii 89, 00, 200, 201 


French, the, i 103, 204, 416, 450n, 
461, 460, 473, 481, 486-7, 489, 491 
and n, 494^5, 498-500, 502, 503 , 
11 64, 70, 7] 72. 76, 78, 79, 80, 103, 
107 and a, 169, 171, 192, 249, 286 
andw, 287, 289, 290«, 345-0 
Frois, Don Antonio C , i 400 
Fryer, Dr John, i 123/t 
Fukeerjee Gaiway (Faklrji Garve), 
11 285 

Fukhir-ud-Dow la, see Fakhr-ud-daula 
Fukhir-ool-moolk, see Faklir-ul-mulk 
Fuqccr, see Faqir 
Furna\ ees, see Farnavis 
Fusslee, see Fash 

Futih Khan, Sing, &c , see Fateh 
Khan, &c 

Futih Oolla CJmmad ool Moolk, see 
Fathullah linad-ul rnulk 
Fuzzul Oollah Khan (FazlulUli 
Khan), i 544-5 
Fyfe, Ensign, ii 117 and n 


G 

Gadadhar Pralhud (Pratinidlil), i 
315, 321 

Oadee {Qddl), oushion of state, i 283a 
Qadhkar%t i i 82 and n , 450 
Gaekw&r, Anaiid RHo, ii 322, 323, 
394, 305 

— .DnmajI (1), i 363-3 , (2), i 376, 
381 , in\ades Malwa, 425 432, 

442, 452 , assists Tarabal, 453 , 
454 obtains possession of Ahma- 
dabad, 4b5-b , operations m 
Gujarut, 466-70 518, 524, escapes 
trom Panipat, 527 , 529, 540, 556 , 
11 435 

— , Fateh Sing (1), ii 17, 27, 28, 29, 
33, 34, 35, 3b, 37, 38, 42, 55, 64, 69, 
109, 110 111, 117, 125, 129, 144, 

231, (2), 11 436-7 

— , Ganpnt Rao, ii 324-5 
— , Govind Rao, i 558 , ii 17, 27, 
28, 20, 31, 32, 42, 116, 226, 231, 

232, 244, 320- 2 

— , ICanhojI Rao, ii 322, 323, 325, 
326, 327, 433-4 
— , Kedarjl, i 466-7 
— , Khande Rao, i 466, ii 27, 31. 
32, 35, 36 

— , MahadajT, i 381 
— , Malhar Rao, ii. 323, 324, 325, 433 
— , ManajI Rao, ii 231, 232 
— , Mamkjl, ii 27 

— , Pilaji 1 353 and n, 359, 363-6, 
374, 376-7, 378 , murder of, 380 
— , Raghuji, 1 436 
— , SayajI, ii 27, 28, 231 
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•Oafur I^ian, ii 401, 503, 505 
Oaga Bhat, i 204 and n 
■Gahan, Colonel, ii 496 
Gajendragirh, ii 174 and n, 176 
Galna, i 88 , ii 380 
Gambler, Mr R , ii 23, 24, 29, 110 
Gandioottah (Gandikot), i 266 , ii 
206 

Ganeahkhind, i 558a 
Ganga Bal, ii 13, 16, 17, 18 , death 
of, 70 and n 

Gangadhar Pant Bhanu, ii 274 
Gangadhar Shaatri, u 436 and n, 
437-41 

Gangadhar Srlnivaa, i 446 
Gangadhar Yeshvant, i 365, 558 
Gangthadi, i 9n, 289, 296, 354 , 
11 248 

Ganjam, i 265 

Oanj Savat (* Gunst^y ’), i 289 and n 
Ganpati, or Gaiieah, i 20 
Ganpat Rao (of Nagpur), ii 491, 497, 
511 

Ganpat R&o (Dewiin of Holkar), ii 
501, 502, 503 

Ganpat Rao Piianse, ii 305, 310, 314, 
426, 520 

Gaolee (Gaull), t Introd I, 15n 
Oaora {Gduda), i 33 
Gardiner, Cornet, ii 121 
Gassee Ram, see Qliast Ram 
Gautamiputra Satakami, i 24n * 

— Yajna Sri, i 4 m, 25n 
Gawelgurh (Ga^^^ga^h) fort, i 457, 

560 , 11 68, 357, 359-60 and n, 301 
Gayetn (Gayatil), i 15n 
Geerdhur Buh^ur, see Glrdhor 
Bahadur 

Ghadshi, i 23 and n 
GhOs-dana, i 285, 301, 321, 384, 473, 
561 , 11 248, 361 
Ohasi Ram Kotwal, n 302 and n 
Ghatgay (Ghatge), ii 244 

BajI, 1 566 

Daulat Rao, 11 413 

Jujhar Rao (1), i 68-70, 87, 

137, 146, (2) 1 566 

Kam Raje, i 70 

NagojI, see Jujhar Rao 

Sarji Rao (1), i 123, 323, 324 

Sakharam (Sarji Rao (2)), ii 

244n, 263 and n, 265 and n, 
272, 273, 274, 275, 281, 282, 283, 
286, 296, 304, 308, 311, 312, 365, 
386-7, 391 and n, 392, 400, 402, 
death of, 403 and n 

— — , Viahvas Rao, ii 417-18 

, Yeshvant Rao, ii 263 

gh(Uka, i 46n 

Ghauts (Ghats), the, i 2, 5-8 


Ghaut Mahta (Ghat Mata) (‘ spurs of 
the Ghats*), i 6-8, 27, 48, 51, 64, 
102, 109, 116, 149, 175, 188, 314 
Ghazeo-ud-deen (Ghazi-ud-dhi) Khan 
I (i e Shihabu-d-dln Khan), i 252 
I and n, 267-8, 260, 263, 265, 303 
Ghazee-ud-deen (Ghaid-ud-din), son 
of Nizamu-1-mulk, i 440, 449, 451, 
458-60 , poisoned, 461 and n 

(Mir Slnhabu-d-din), i 473, 

515n 

Ghenah (Gheria), i 385, see Vizia* 
droog (Vijayadrug) 

Ghodbandar, i 197 and n, 395n 
ghodpad (iguana), i 70 and n 
Gholam Kawdir (Ghiilam Kadir Ro- 
hilla), 11 182 and n, 184-5, 186, 187 
and n, 188 

Ghorepuray (Ghodpadi), ii 482 and n 
Ghoropuray (Ghodpade), the family 
of, 1 68, 70 and n, 113, 302, 307, 
310, 360, 434, 476, 485, 492, u 
213, 526 

,B»vji»i 113, llSandn, 123, 145 

Jasvant Rao, i 296n , ii 289 

and n, 358, 469 and n 
, MftlojI, u 6, 264 

— — , Narayan Rao, i 352 
, Plraji, 1 295 

, Ranoji, i 295 • 

, SantSjI, q v 

, SidojI, 1 296, 326 

— — , Venicat Rao Narayan, i 399 f , 
402 

Ghosalgarh fort (5 miles south-west of 
Roha, Kolaba District), i 111, 138, 
388-0 

Ghufloor Khan, see Gafur Khan 
Ghutka, see ghatka 
Ginjee, see Jmji 

Girdhar Bahadur, i 358, 363 and n» 
380 

Goa, 1 63 and n, 60, 63, 147, 174, 243 
and n, 399 , ii 24, 25 
Goands, see Gonds 
Gocurn (Gokarna) (22 miles south of 
Karwar), i 157 

Godajee Dainglia (Gudaj! Danglia), 
11 446 

Godavery (Godavari), i 9, 23, 302, 
314, 410, 471, 494, 541, 557-8, 561 
Goddard, Colonel (afterwards 
General), ii 97 and n, 98-104, 108- 
11, captures Ahmadabad, 112 and 
n 113-16, 118, 120, 123-6, 128, 
131-3, 136-8, 143-5 
Godeheu, M , i 481 
Gohud (Gohad), 1 556 andn, ii 109, 
120, 121, 139, 140, 145, 146, 159, 
363, 385, 360, 394, 402 
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Gohurasht i 2fi 72 h 
G okaul^ (Gokak), i 256 , u. 299 and n 
Gokla (Gokhale), Dhondo Pant, ii 
198, 290, 292, 299, 304, 305 

, Bappoo (Bapu), ii 198, 305, 

333, 414, 415, 416 and n, 429, 443, 
468, 470, 471, 478, 481, 487, 480, 
492, 518 

Golcondali (Golkonda), i 58-9, 64, 
68, 77, 89, 98, 120-2, J23, 170, 
198-9, 211-14, 257, 259, 262, 

siege and fall of, 263 362 

Gol Gumbaz, i 261 and n, 2b2n 
Gomajee Naik (Gumaj! Nayak), i 
129, 185 

Gonda, the, ii 68 and n, 511 
Gondwaneh (Gondwana), i 2, 3, 26, 
60. 383 

Gonedulee (Gdndhali), i Introd, Ixxii, 
452 and n 

Go'olab Baee (Gulab Bai), 11 232 

gooroo, see guru 

Goorow, see Gurav 

Gootee, see Guti 

Goozur, see Gujar 

Gopal Rao Govmd Patvardlian, i 
537, 539, 544, 560-1, 566-7 
Gopaul Hurry (GopAl Harl), i 494, 
501 

Gopaul Rao Bhow (GopAl R5o Bh5u), 
11 216, 224, 359 

Gopika B^e Haatia (Goplka Bal 
R5stc), 1 o04, 537 and n, 547 
Goidon, Brig- General R , ii 25, 26, 
82, 94 

Gosaeen (Gosuin), i Introd Ixviii, 15, 
16 and n, 17, 169 and n, 436, 614 , 
11 189 and n, 190, 428, 443, 471 
Gossala, see Ghosalgarh 
GoTind Punt Boondolay (Pant Bun- 
dela), 1 514, 518, 522 
Govmd Rao Chitnees (Chitnis), i 
441, 452 

Ghorepura\ (Ghodpadc), ii 492 

Kallaj (Knlc), 11 240, 243, 272, 

274, 285, 289 

Xajia, 11 453, 463 

Pinglev (Pingle), ii 240, 270, 

273, 277 

Govmd Sew Ram (Shivram), i 634, 
556 

Gramddktkdri, Grdmlckukt i 33, 34, 
36 38 

Grant, Capt J (Gi ant Duff), i Introd 
scxix-xxxiii, xxxiv— xliii, hn , ii 
518 and n 

Grant, Lieut A , ii 342n 
Grant, Lieut John, ii 496 
Grant Duff, Sir M E ,i Introd xxxm 
Grant Keir, General, ii 459, 503, 506 


Grantham, Sir Thomas, i 249 
GreJiuat, Grihasia^ i Introd Ixii, ISn 
Gudadhui Piillhad, see Gadadhar 
Fralhad 

Guffoor Khan, see Gafur Klian 
Gujar, 1 68 

— , Kadtoji, 1 154, 160, see Piatap 
Rao 

— , Pratap Rao, i 173, 186, 187, 194, 
196, 202-4 

— , Syajee (Sayaji), i 397 
— , Sidoil 1 280, 295 
Gujars, the, i Introd xlix, 154n 
Gujarat, i 42-3, 49, 62, 303, 363, 
373-4, 390, 465-70, ii 17, 24, 
27-9. 38. 42. 101. 109-19, 124-5, 
144, 146, 269, 320-7, 433-40, 449 
Gunga Bye, see Ganga Bal 
Gungadhur Sliastree, see Gangadhar 
Shastri 

— Sree Newass, see Gangadhar SrTni- 
vos 

— Yeaw unt, see Gangadhar Yesh\ anfc 
Gungthuree, see Gangthadi 
Gunnesh Punt (Ganesh Pant), ii 118, 

119 

Behree. 11 167,172 

Gunput Rao Phansay, see Ganpat 
Rao Phfinse 
Gunpnttee, see Ganpati 
Guntoor (Guntur), i 463n, 652, 555 ; 
u 129, 193 

Gunvanta Bal (wife of Sivaji), i 232n 
Gurav, i Introd li, 30»i 
Gurhkuree, see Gadhknn 
Gurrah Mundela (Garha-Mandlu) i. 

425 , u 143, 284 
Gursees, see Ghadshi 
guru, 1 Introd Ixiii, 21 
Gurumcondah (Gurromkonda), i 266, 
567, 570 , 11 18, 206, 207 
Guti, 1 266, 325, 420, 435, 47b, 486, 
493 , 11 65 

Guzerat, see Gujarat 
Gwalior, i 87, 93, 394 , capture of, 
11 121-2 , 140, 159, 182, 402 


H 

Habsdn, i llOn 

Hafiz Furoed-ud-deen (Farld-iid-din) 
Khan, ii 194n, 207 
Hafiz Rehmat, i 526, 575 
Haibat Rao Himbalkar (1), i 289, 
296-7, 314, 322-4, 329-30 

(2), 1 348 

Phalkay (Phalke), 11 181 

Haidar AIT, i 493 and n, 494, 501, 
543 , conquers Bednur, 544 , de- 
feated by Peshua, 546 , 546 ; 
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rejects alliance with Madias, 553 , 
554 and n, 557, 559, 561, 565-6, 
defeated by Marathas, 567-70 , ii 
6 , attacks Maratha. districts, 18 , 
sends money to Raglioba, 57 , 
seizes the Peshwa’s districts, 65 , 
outwitted by Hari Pant, 67 , 
intrigues with French, 107 , 109, 
122 , joins confederacy against 
English, 129, 130, 131, 152, 

death of, 153 

Haidar Jang, i 451, 494, 497, 498 , 
murdered, 499 

Haidar Kuli Khan, i 349-51, 355 
Haliyal^ ii 305 and n 
Hambii Kao (Hasaji) Mohite, i 203, 
204 and n, 207-8, 219, 221, 225, 
233-4, 255, 267 

Hamed (Hamid) Khan, i 356, 363-6 
Hara, i 316n 
Harcourt, Colonel, ii 356 
Hardas Maval, i 142 
Harding, Major, ii 316 and n 
Hardyman, General, ii 460, 497 
'Haft Hart Mahadevt'^ i 190 and », 
526 

Harl Pant Bhave, ii 329, 334 
Harl Pant Fatvardhan, ii 246, 260 
Hari Pant Fhadke, Karkun of M&hdu 
KS .0 PeshwS., 1 537 , ii 3, 4 , 
flies to B5r5mati, 5, 12, 13» 14, 
joins SabSji Bhosle and the Nizam, 
16, 16, 17, 18, 27, pursues 

Kaghoba^ 31 , 35, 3b, 37, 38, 
returns to Deccan, 44 , threatens 
to attack Kaghoba, 59 , 66 , out^ 
wits Haidar Ali, 67 , supports 
Nana Farna\Is, 76 , 125, 132, 134, 
137, 138, 139 , opens campaign 
against Tipu, 172 , 174, 175, 176, 
177 , agreement with Nizam All, 
202, 203, 205, 208, 211 214, 215, 
219, 225 

Harji Kaja Mahtidik, i 238, 268-9 
Harpaldev, Harapalde\, i 41 
Harpoonelly (Haipanhalh, 40 miles 
south of Kopal), i 544 
Hartley, Captain (afterwards Colonel) 
James, ii 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 94, 109, 
112, 116, 117, 118, 123, 124, 125, 
126, 128, 197 

Hasaj! Mohite, see Hambii Hao 
Hastings, Marquess of, ii 451 and n, 
453-b2, 488, 497, 498, 500, 505, 
508-9, 513-14, 534 
Hastings, Warren, ii 48 and n, 49, 52, 
65, 59, 74^1, 77, 78, 79, 82, 97 and n, 
98, 99, 102, 103, 104, 120, 130, 136, 
139, 141, 142-3, 145, 152-3, 153h, 
155, 159, 264 


Havildar, i 161, 176, 178, 181, 182, 
216, 250, 251, 298, 318 f , 320 
Heedayet Moideen Khan (Hidayat 
Muhidin Khan), i 433, 435 
Heerajee Furzund (Hiraji Farzand), 
1 233, 237 
Henery, see Unden 
Hessmg, George, ii 219n, 286 and n 
— , John, 11 216 and n, 225, 286n, 308 
Hethuree (Heiftan), i Introd xliv, 161, 
175 andn, 176, 396, 585 
Hewra, see Hivare 
Hill-forts, t 103, 163 and n, 164 and 
n, 181 f, 209, 279, 280, 285, 303, 
309, 484, 505 , ii 522 
Himadh Punt, i 38n 
Himmut Buhadur (Himmat Ba< 
hadur), ii 189, 190, 218, 338, 367 
Himmut IChan, i 292 
Himmut Kao (Himmat Kao More), 
1 116, 118 

Hmdustan, i 359,408, 470, 571-3; 
u 314, 345 

Hinghee, Hingangaom, i 326, 327 
Hmglaisgurh (Hmglajgarh), ii 370 
Hirpal Deo, see Harpaldev 
Hislop, Six T , 11 458, 459, 499, 500, 
503, 504, 510, 511 
Hivare, i 132 
Hog island, i 552 , ii 20 
Holkar, origin of, i 357 o 

— , Khassee Kao (Khas! Kao), ii 246, 
271, 284, 307, 312, 366, 399 
— , Khimclee Kao (Khande Kao) (1), 
1 470, 555 

— , Khundee Kao (2), u 271, 307, 
314, 316, 335, 399 

— , Jeswunt Kao (Jasvant Kao), ii 
271, 296, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 
312, 313, 314, 313, 316, 317, 318, 
328, 329, 33hi, 335, 364, 305, 366, 
367, 369, 371, 373-5, 376 and n, 
377-80, 381-4, 386-7, 388, 390, 391, 
392, 399 , insamty and death of, 
399 , character of, 400 
— , Malhar Kao (1), i 380, 388-9, 
392, 394, 402, 404, 446, 459, 462 , 
attacks Mughals, 474, 491, 512, 
513, 516, 518, 520-1, 524, flees 
from Panipat, 527 , 540 , death 
of, 555 571, 573 

— , Melhitr Kao (2), a 271 
— , Malhar Kao (3), ii 400, 407, 408, 
501-5 

— , Tukaji, 1 555, 562, 570, 574,576, 
11 7, 17, 74, 76, 86, 113, 134, 1J6, 
137, 168, 172, 17b, 178, 187, 188, 
191, 210, 217, 223, 230, 244, 245, 
250, 255, 262, 271 
— , Wittoojee (Vithuji), ii 271, 310 
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Holmes, l\Ia}or, ii 326 and n, 327 
— , Mr , 11 88, 93 
Home (Aom), i 16n. 

Hooblee, see Hubh 
Hooghly (Hugli), i 427 
Hoojrat {hazrat) Pagcth, personal 
ca\ airy, ii 316, 41 1 and n 
Hoolee (Holt), festival, i 73 and n 
Hooly Onoie (Hole Honnui, in My- 
sore), II 208 

Hoossem Ally, see Husein Al! 
Hopkins, IVlajor, lu llo, 119, 124 
Hornby, William, Governoi of Bom- 
bay, 11 23 and n. 23, 33, 50, 31, 61, 
70, 82, 95, 96, 101, 103, 111, 123, 
135 

Horne, Mr John, i 400 h 
H orse, Marathd, i 177 andn, 179, 198, 
244, 245, 251, 267, 283, 301-2, ii 
383 

Horses, i Introd xliv, xlv, 9 
Hough, Hr , 1 482, 483 
Hoysalas, the, i 41>i., 42n 
Hubli, 1 200 and n, 201, 256 
HuUyhal, see Hahyal 
Humatoon (HumayOn), i 62 
Humbeer Elio, see Hambir Rao 
Hunter, Cornet, u 481 and n, 517-18 
Hurdus Mawul, ace Hardos Maval 
Huree Punt Bhawey, see Karl Pant 
(Bhave 

Hurjee Raja Mahareek, see Harjl 
RAja Mahildik 

Hurnak Pohl (Harndik Pol ’), i 48n 
Hurnkassee (Harankual) river, i 27, 
48 

Hurry Punt Phurkay, see Harl Pant 
Phadke 

Husein All Khan (Sayyid), i 240, 323, 
333-7 , death of, 349 
Hiissaji Mohitey (Hasaji Mohite), 
see Hambir Rao 

Hussingabad (Hoshangabad), ii 97, 
100 

Hutnee, see Atlini 
Hybut Rao, see Haibat Rao 
Hyder Ally, see Haidar Al! 

— Jung, see Haidar Jang 

— Koolee Khan, see Haidar Kuli 
Khan 

Hvderabad, i 121, 214, 246, 257, 
250-60, 263, 317, 368, 487, 499, 
540, 11 338 


I 

Ibrahim Add Shah, i 61, 62, 68, 70, 
77, 78, 79», 84, 130 , tomb of, 261 
Ibrahim KhSn, mmister of All Adil 
Shah II, i 145-6, 259 


Ibrahim Khan Gardee (GardI), i 496> 
502, 503 and n, 506, 517, 518n, 521, 
524, 526-7 , put to death, 529 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah, i 64 
Ichalkaraiiji, i 352 and 7t 
Ihtisham Jang, ii 15G 
Ikhlass Khan (Kh5n Alam), i 196,. 
276, 309, 316 

Imad Shall! dynasty , i 53, 58 
Jndin, 1 70, 181 and n, 247, 283, 387 , 
11 489 

Inchbird, Captain, i 416n 
Indapoor (Iiiddpur), i 98, 106, 313,. 
369 

Indore, ii 311, 380 
India, 1 19 

Inquisition, the, i 242n 
Inti/um-ud'dauia, i 473 and n, 474^ 
515 

Tradut Khan, i 82 
lahtadevatay i 20n, 2 In 
Ismael (Ismail), i 43 
Ismael (Ismail) Beg, ii 181, 182 and 
n, 184r-7, 191, 21b, 223, 224 
Ismael (Ismail) Khan Patan, ii 4,. 
246 


T 

Jadeja Rajputs, the, n 435 and n 
Jadow, Jadow Rao (Jadav Rao), k 
48, 68, 72-4, 76, 151, 313 
Jadow (Jadav), Anand Rao, I 464 , 

, Babu Rao, i 464, 472 

, Chandrosen, -see Chandrasen 

, DhanajI, see Dhanaji 

, Jugdeo Rao (Jagdov Rao),. 

1 81, 96 

, Pilaji, 1 322 and n, 380, 384, 

387-8, 393, 397 

, Ramoliandra, i 487-8, 494-5, 

496, 497, 536, 539 

, Ramdeo Rao, see Ramdev of 

Devgiri 

Jaffeir (Jafai ) Ali Khan, i 473 
Jagat Shet Alamchand, i 427 
jagbeer {jaglr)^ i 66, 70, 181 and n» 
318, 220, 226, 247, 271, 283, 313, 
323, 325-6, 131, 340, 353, 356^ 
368-9, 388, 411, 405 , ii 180 and 
n, 362, 431, 490, 526, 627, 528 
Jagheerdar {j&glrdar), i Introd 
xxxu, 109, 115, 123, 165, 209, 248,. 
266 f , 272, 340, 583 , ii 250, 314^ 
333, 421,427, 468, 511, 513, settle- 
ment of claims of, 626—9 
Jagjivan Parasuram (Pratinidhi), i- 
442, 444, 447, 538 
Jagpill, see Vangoji Nayak 
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JahSiHgii, 1 77, 81 
Jams, the, i 12 h 

Jaipur, 1 413, 414, ii 181, 216, 363, 
388-9, 393, 394, 399, 400, 432, 433, 
508 

Jai Smp, Raja of Jaipur, (1) i 158- 
60, 160n, 162-3, 165-6 169, 170 
and n, 359,(2)1 382, 390-1, 413-14, 
429-30 

Jalna, i 223, 297, 371 , ii 315 and 
339, 340 
Jamabandi, i 34 
Jama KamtU ti 63 and ri 
Jamdar, i 185, 579 
James, Commodore, i 470, 480 and n 
Jameson, Captain, ii 124 
Jaziordhan. Bawa, i 419 
Tanardhan Pant Hanmante, i 207, 
220, 221, 233, 239, 278, 282, 294 
Janee (Jan!) Begam, i 239 
Tantram, i i2n, 30n, 3In 
Janjlra, i 110 and 143, 174, 191. 
192a, 221, 231, 235, 239, 240. 241, 
386-8 . u 137, 233, 234, 235, 204, 
295a 

JankojI Smdia, i 513, 516, 518, 524, 
526 , mit to death, 529 
Janojee Bhonslay, see Bhosl5, JanojI 
Janojee (JanojI) Nimbalkar, i 461, 
487, 488 
;anuKi, i I5a 

Jan Patka, i 283, 207 and n 526 566, 
IX 3, 246, 478, 494 
jaanSf i 223 and a, 276 , ii 42b 
Josvant Rao Bhau, ii 462, 505 
Jasvant Rao Ghodpade, see wider 
Ghorepuray 

Holkar, see under Holkar 

Jasvant Rao Lar, u 461, 512 
Jasvant Sing of Jodhpur, i 152, 154, 
160, 170-2, 174, 187, 192, 196 
Jath, 1 71 
jatrOt 1 602n 

Tats, the, i Introd xh\, 393, 414 and 
n, 459, 470, 529, 556, 371, 573, 
11 7, 8, 149, 182, 184r-6, 186 
Jaulna, see Jalna 
Javan Mard Khan, see Babi 
Javh, i 69, 109, 116-18, 133-4, 163, 
229 

Jawad, Jowud, ii 312, 50o and n 
Jayappa, Jayaj! Sindia, see under 
Sm<^a 

Jeejee, Jeejee Bye, see Jijo, JijI Bai 
Jehangeer, see Jahangir 
Jehan (Jahan) Khan, 1 512 
Jejtiri, I Jntr^ Ii ff , 472 
Jenardin Punt, see Janardhan Pant 
Jenkms, Mr , ii 386-7, 453 493-8, 
511, 515 


Jesuunt Rao, Sing, &c , see Jasvant 
Rao, &c 

Jew an Bukht (Javan Bakht), i 671-3 
Jeypoor, see Jaipur 
Jey Sing, see Jai Sing 
* JejK Sing Rao,’ title of Dhanaji 
Jada\, 1 283 
Jhalawar, ii 372» 

Jhilnsi, 1 381, 571, ii 464 and n 
Jhats, see Jats 
Jliutt. see Jath 

Jija Bai, mother of Sivnji, i 74, 76, 
87, 96, 101, 129, 205 
Jij! Bai, widow of Sambhaji of 
Kolhapur, ii 66 

Jinji I 21G, 219, 239, 268, 284-6, 287, 
289, 292 , capture of, 293 
Jiv or Ji\ ba Mahala, i 135n 
Jizeea (jxrya), i 172n, 352 and n» 253 
Jnaneshvar, i Introd I\i-Km 
Jnaneshtarit i Introd Ixi, Ixii 
Jodhpur, Raja of, i 351, 379, 381, 
413, 11 181, 363, 400, 508 
Jones, General, ii 382, 387 
Jones, Lieut , u 485-7 
Jooba Bukshee (Juba Baksbl), ii 245, 
246, 255 256 

Joojliar R5o, see Ghatga> (Gh&tgS) 
Joomladar (Jumlad&r\ i 176, 178 
Joonerc, see Junnar 
Jooworee, see jowdr ^ 

Joshcp (Joshi), i 30n 
Jotiba, 1 20n 
Joudpoor, see Jodhpur 
Joudpooree, see Udaipuri 
jowdr, jouron, i 419 and ?i 
Jowlee, see Javli 

Juggut Sett Alumchund see Jagat 
Shet 

Jug Jeevan, see Jagjlvan 
Jugpal, see Jagpol 
Jummabundee, see Jiirhfibandi 
Tuna oi Muliammad b%n Tughlak 
Shah, 1 41 and n 
Jungum, see Jangam 
Tunkoje© Sindia, see Sindia, JankojI 
Junnar, x 51, 58, 127, 154, 306, 456; 
u 80 

Jury, trial bj’, xi 531 and n 
Juwan Murd Khan, see Babi 
Jyapa Sxndia, see Smdia, J a^ appa 

K 

Kablr, x 14 and n 
Kabirpanthi, i I4n 
Kadam, i Introd xlvii 
Kadambas, the, i 5n 
Kaeeth, see Kayasth 
Kagal, 1 333 , u 263 and n 
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Kano u 394 and n 
KAlo, i tntrod xKii 
— , Govind Kao, q a 
K allianee (Kalyan, Hydeiabad), i 92 
Kalliannee (Kalyan, Tliiina), i 92, 
110 and H, 112, 1 jj 170,191,207, 
326 , 11 117, 124 1 39 
Kalpee (KalpI), i 381 39G , ii 74, 

97, 121 369 
KS'lsnbal i On 

Kalusha, i 238-9, 244^6, 267, 269, 
2 / b— / 

KS.m Rajc Glmtjiay, see Ghatgaj 
(Ghatge) 

Kambakhsh, Piince, i 25b, 285, 287, 
290, 310, 317 

Kaini-ud-din Khun i 350-1, 392—4, 
413 , death of, 430 
Kananjia, see iirahman, Kanatijia 
Kanchana-Manehana ( 10 miles \^est 
of Chandor), i 19 3 
Kandahai,! 120 

Kanguii, Kanguoieo foit (12 miles 
east of 5Iahad), i 111 ii 443 and 
n, old 

Kanhojee (KanhojI) Angtui, i 280 
and 295, 314, 32b'‘7 , adheies to 
ShahiVa cause, 327-8 , 34.3-5, 385-6 
Kanhojee Biionsla^ , see BhoslS, 
KanhojI 

KiCnhojee Gack\Nai, see Gaokwar, 
KanhojI HSo 

Kamkgeoioo (Kanukgiri), i IIC and 
n , ii 213 

Kantajee Kudnm Bliundu'v (KantujI 
Kadaiii Bliiindc), i 353n, 357—8, 
30 3-b, 37b, 389-90, u 4 35 
Kanund, ii 224 «ind n 
Kamingu, i 35 Hui 
Kapsec (Kfipsi), i 70-71n, 282, 325 
Kaiad, 1 9b and n, 115, 1 37, 143. 221, 
233, 326 

Kaianja i 244,15.52,11 20, 27 
Kaiauli, 11 462 and n, 403 
Karbmee {Kfirbhun), i 185 , u 2, 7 
Kaiqoin,\ Ibn 

Kurhuda Biahrnans, sec undoi Brah- 
man 

Kaiim Kliun (Pindaii), ii 404-5, 499, 
500-1 )0b and n 
Kaiim bhirza, i 209 
Karmja (in Berai ), i 194 and r\ 
Karkanccs (Kilrkama), i 181, 185,579 
Kurkun, i 97n, 182, 579 
Karlee (Kuill), ii 8b and n 
K.nmula, i 3b9 and n, 401, 487 
Kainala, i 170, 191 
Karnul, i 140, H3, 215, 284n, 416, 
440, 450, 493 , n 202, 207, 246 
Karri, Kurree, ii 323, 324 


Kartojee Gooziu, sec Giijai, Kadtojt 
Karxii (or Kolhapur), ii 235n , 
ticat\ of, 422, 423n 
Karwili i 158 and n, 201, 243, 253, 
295, 416 
Katyat, i 64 
Kasim, 1 28, 34 
Ka&i Kaja Pandit, i 517n 
Kasim Khan, i 262, 204, 268, 281-2, 
291 , suicido of 292 
Katok, 1 424, 426 457 and n , ii 
68, 141, 356 and n 361, 4 H 
Katha, i 16. 19, 101, ii 37, 410 
Katt^wai (Kathiauiii), i 466, ii 
4 34 and n 

Kat\a, 1 427-8,436 
Kaiim Biikhsh, sec Kum Bakhsli 
Kaweiseen (Kavarsen), i 61 
Kaya Savant, i 141 
Kayasth, i 458 and n 
Keating. Colonel 3' , n 27, 31, 33, 34, 
36, 37, .39 40. 41, 42, .52 
Keigwin, Captain K , i 248 and n, 
249, 250 

KcUajee Bhonslay, see BItoslo, KelujT 
Kelneh (Kolnn), i 130 (see V^iblidi' 
goih) 

Kcm (Khcm) Savant, ii 235, 237, 417 
and n 

Konory, see Khandeii 
Keimawav» Captain, ii 193, 212 
Kennedy, Colonel, ii 400, 491/i 
Keiiila or Malabar (s= Cheia), i 2;i 
3n, bO 

Kerowlce, see Kiiraiili 
Kessoo Punt Pmgles (Kcshav Punt 
PtnglC ), 1 208 f 

Khadki ( Vinangabud), i 77, 120 
Khafec (Ivhafi) Khun, i 79« 

Khajeh Jehan Gawan, see Ivlmtlja 
Mainnud 

Khiilsa Dewan, i 26G t 
Kharulula, ii 8.3 and n, 132 
Klmndo Kao Dablmdo, i 278, 281-2, 
297, 301, 325, 3 3 3, .335, 337, 348 , 
death of, 352 

Khandciiisland, 1 236anflri,ii 20 
Khundesh. i 6 3, 76, 88, 194, 225, 250, 
2.5.5, 297, 30.3, 347, 357, ii 31.3, 
344, 412, 521 and n, 522 
Khandobu or Klunide Kao, i Introd 
li— lix, 20a, 472« 

Khandojt Paizand, i 239 
Khandoj! Mankar, i 400, 403, 412 , 
reduces Kevadaiida, 424 482 

Kliiln Dowran (Dauitln), (1) l 87, 80, 
90-2 , (2) i 350, 389, 390-4, 398 , 
death of, 403 , 413 
Khandu Ballal, i 278, 282, 353 
Klxandii Malloy, i 136 
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IvlmncUijI Kakdc, i 137 
Khan Jeiian Buhadur (Jahan Ba- 
hiiclui), 1 198, 202, 209, 211, 212, 
214, 218, 22(j, 235, 251, 253, 25&-7, 
250-60 

Kliiin Jelian, Sjud (Sawid), i 90, 02 
Klinn Aloluiinmnd (Muhammad), i 
1253-4, 120-.30 
Kiiiin/iid Khffu, i 264 
Klum Zurnuu (Zaman), i 89-91, 93 
Khaida, battle of, ii 245 and n, 
240-9, 310 

KhKishedji damshodji Modi, u 419 
Hid II, 420, 425-7, 429 

Ruo Holkai, see Holkar, 


KbfiM Kao 

Kluitao, Kliataokai, i 50, 69 and «, 
.305«, '325, 1327 
Klieyr (Khod), i *315 and » 

Ivliiikee (Auranaabad), see Khadki 
IChirkoe (neai Poona), so© Ktikco 
Klioosi oo]ec Moodhee, see Kharshcdji 
irimshedji 
Khom 1 7 8, 04 
Kho'-iou, see Khuaru 
Khot, Klioti, 1 32 and n, 182 
Khcmaus (Khavas) Khan i 130, 
14(>-7. 105, 199, 200, 202, 209 
Khundco Kao l^liabarav, see KJiande 
Riif) Dabhfido 

Kluindofl KaoGaekvar, seeGaekwar, 
Khande Kao 

-Tfolkai sec Holkar, Khando 

Kao 

— Hftsiin sec Raste Khando Rao 

Kluiiidoj Ballal, see Khaiidu Ballul 
Khundoojeo Kak^tv^, sec Khanduji 
Kakdc 

Kluirreiii Khan, see Kailm Shirza 
Khurruk *Sing, n 4 
Khuzaiich Amvah, i 324n 
Khwaja Banda Xa^a7 i 203a 
Kh^vfi 1 u ^lahmiid GiKvrin, i 53 and a, 
5‘^“7 

Khwnjeli Ahud (Kh\\aja Ahad), i 


302- 3 

Killidnr (Killedfir), i 66, 103, J06, 
116 181 208, 250, 435, 498, 505, 
n 2 j, 339, 309, 428, 510, 518, 519. 


Kiiiccc, II 425n, 473 and n, 474, 
battle of, 475 ff 

Kistna (Krishna) inei, i 9, 60, 109, 
157, 302, 361, 438, 452 476, 492, 
553 , 11 11, 107, 166, 198, 278 
Kittooi (Kittur), XI. 168 and n, 1/3, 
174, 192, 421 
Koaree fort, 1 111 

Kolnbnh (Kolaba), i 1 47 and n, 148, 
385-6, 395, 411 n 01 272 


Kolapuor (Kullmjmi ), L 91, 109, 139, 
233, 27>-0, 319 320-1, 375. 443. 
449, 478. 11 66-7,235, >37-8, 26 3 
and n, 266, 279, 293. 297, 299, 300, 
304, 416, 417, 418, 422, 423 and n, 
526 

Kolhar (Kolar), i 95, 218, 492, 566 
Kolis, the, 1 Intiod xhi, \lviii, li, 7, 
8, 109 (pirate's) 197 and n, 374, 
381, 386, 505 
Konibheie, see Kuinher 
Kondanc or bingarh, sec Siiigurh 
Konkan i 5-7, 27, 51-2 03, 88, 102, 
129, 200, 257, 375, 432, ii 483, 
520 

Konkanastli see Biahinan, Chit> 
pavan 

Konkani dialect, i Introd Kix, 371n 
Koodhal (Kudal) Desh (12 miles 
noith west of SaxanUadi), i 72a 
JKooiees, see Kolis 
KoolLurnce, see KulLumi 
Kool Stoamyy see Kuldeiata 
Koonbeo, see Kunbi 
Koor (KQr) Bahadur, i 376-7 
Koorg, Coorg, II 212 and n, 213 and n 
iCoown, see 

Kootub-ool-Moolk, Kootubmd-deen, 
see Kntb'UkMuIli, &c 
Kopaul (Kopfil, 105 miles south of 
Bijupni), 1 219, 221, 226, 375, 

07, 170-7, 202, 213 
Kopeigaoin (Kopargfion), ii 50, 168, 
252, 412 and ii 4 12, 493 
Kora and Kara, ii 8 and n 
Koivganm (Koiegaon), i 456, ii 
207 and r, 282 , defence of, 484^7 
Kc^liul do'^h (KosaKi = Oiidlx), i 
25 

Kotub, 1 J96-7 II 372 and n, 387, 
504 

KoMiamci, 1 119 
KrishnajI (oi Kistnajee) Bhuskar (1), 
1 128, IJ9, 132-,i» 

(2), i 321 

Itiist Ruo Balvunt, ii U, 18, ITS 
Kshitcioe (Kshottiij'a), i 10, 11 
Kubheer, aoe Knbir 
Kucheswur BobaXJteetkur (Kachcsli- 
\ nr B AtTtkar), i 448 
Kulbiiipa (Kulbaiga), i 54, 69, 91, 
124 200, 202 , n 11 
KuMcvafa, Kul buanii* i 20 and 21n, 

73 

Kulkarni, i 29, 32— 5, 182, 340 
Kuloosha, SCO Kalusha 
Kumher fort, i 470 and n 

Kummui-ud-deen, see Katnr-ud-dm 

Kunbls, the, i lutiod xhi, xlviii-1, 
Iv, 12 and «, ]3n, 17 
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Kundalla, see Kliandala 
Kundoba see Khandoba 
Kundojee Mankur, see Khandoji 
Mankar 

Kusmeirkheir i 357 u. 263 
Kurant i 179 

Kurar^ Kiiraraj see Karad, Karhada 
Kurdia, j»ee Kharda 
Kurpoota, see Karqota 
Kunnja, see Kannja 
KurnalU see Karailla 
IvurnouJ see Kamul 
Kurpa (Cuddapah^ i 215> 416, 440, 
492^3.11 107,213 
Kurree, sf*e IvaiTi 
Kunjat, see Karyat 
Kusba see Kasba 

Kutbshahl dynasty, the, i 53, 58, 
59n, 98, 120, 215, end of, 263, 
tombs of 263 and n 
Kutb-iid din, ii 199 
Kutb>ud*din Mubarak, i 41 and n 
Kutb-ul-Mulk, 1 58 
Kiitha, see Katka 
Kuttao, see Khatao 
Kuttulugh Khan, i 42 
Kmree Jung (Kav! Jang), i 505 
Kye Sawunt, see Kaya SS\ant 


L 

Lake, General (afterwards Lord), u 
337, 347-54, 363, 365-7, 369-70, 
376-9, 381-3, 384 and n, 38o, 387, 
389, 390, 391, 392-3 
Lakheri, battle of, ii 224 ond n 
LakhojI Jada^ Rao, i 72, 78, 79, 81, 
96 

Lakshmi (goddess), i 20n 
Lakshm! Bfu, w ife of Sn aji, i 232 
and 11 . 

, w idow of Mahadaji Sindia, ii 

229-30 

, niece of Mahadaji Sindia, u 

237 and n, 416-19 

Lakwa Dada, ii 184 186, 216, 224, 
29C-7, 313 
Lai Khan, ii 246 

Lallj , Comte de, 1 491n, 500, 502n 
Lall}',^r,ji 107 

Laswaree (Laswari), battle of, u 352 
and 71, 35.1-4 
Latam i Intiod Ixxi-ii 
Law, Mr Steplien, i 40071 
Leslie, Colonel, n 74, 76, 79, 80, 97 
Lestineau, M , n 185 and n 
Lewis, Mr , ii 72, 80-1, 87 
Lindsay, Sir J i 669 
Imgam, linga, i. Introd lu, l3cv> 21» 


' Lmgana tort (5 miles east of Rai- 
^ garh|, 1 112 

} Linga^at, Lmgaet, i Introd. xlv. 281 
\ and n 

■ Little, Captain J., 11 198-205, 209-11, 
! 214, 219 

1 Lodi Khan, ; 314 
' Lodi Khan Jaiiati, i 81—3 
I Logan, Lieut , ii 121 
Logurh (Lohogarh) fort (4 miles west 
of Khandala), i 60, 111, 170, 19L 
327, 341, 453 
Lonee (Loni), ii 315 and n 
Lookhjee Jadow Rao, see LakhojI 
Jadav Rao 

Lorenzo de Almeida, i. 60 
Lovibond, Lieut G , u. 36-8 
' Low, Lieut , 11 512, 513 
Lucan , Mr , ii 348 
I — , Lieut , 11 . 370, 371 and « 

Ludlow, Major, u 462 
Luis Ferrara de Andrade, i 63 
Lukhairee see Lakheri 
Lnkwa Dada, see Lakwa Dadii 
Luximee, see Lakshmi 


M 

Macan, Colonel, u. 353 
Macartney, Lonl, ii 145, loon 
McCole, Lieut , ii 324n 
McDonald, Lieut ii 512 
McDowell, Colonel, ii 522 
Machendragarh, i 209 
^ Machen, u 303, 388, 394 
Mclnt^Te, Captain, ii 308 
Mackay, Captain, ii 134-5 
Mackintosh. Sir James, i 296n 
McLeod, Major, ii 348 
McMonne, Colonel, ii 498 
Maepherson, Mr (Sir J ), ii 145, 164, 
170 and n, 171-2 

Madanna Pant, 1 212-15,218,246-7, 
257, 259 

Ma<loc, Madec, ii 8 and n, 149 
Madras, i 216, 502 and n 
Madras Government, the, i 481, 485, 
487, 492-3, 552-3, 559, 561, 569, 
II. 129, 139, 155, 488 
I Madura, i 217 

I Mahabat Khan, i 85-8, 195 and n, 
198 

Mahabharut{_Jdal%dhhilTcUa)y\ 19,101 
Mahabyihsur (Mahabaleshwar), i 
971, 118 and n 

Mahad.i 114, ii 261 and n, treaty 
of, 26 671 318 

Maliadajee Gudadhur (Mahadaji Ga- 
dndhar), i 282 
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Vai?si^nbul jJVfA 
Pui^jsQ^^bolb 1 -7B, 

2^11-2 

-\ta»hadajoo P\4n1i Pi^t 

PniandhU’ic'), 1 4>^7 441^ 4^7, 

449 , tJo, m 

aMahmiajee !:>aAi.'-U6.> J 47^, 

4&bftt ~>li L4, 5ib , jidcjiud f ^ 
Pi^slu\il uu 4uib Puuj;l^ i^ou'’ 

lu invtibioii iii liiudiLbl^ii 5T4 i 
~>Td ]iihifi|4aLus uLLact u>j4<li Zubiui 
"j? j dclLuib iiol «lliLs 371 
0 } 7 17, 3^, poln. V lowiufU 

p4^sh\\4, >7 1 ILbtOlCb OLdci Lit Kul 
liilpUl <i7 , jmub Htui Patti at 
Pm^audhtV 70 , <iipiJOsiO£) Jiutubav 
cru'jj)S cuiidudcb loi>\ eiilioti 

rwt W 02—3 , Ob Icl III 

tiu'im's ipr 3 04—5 

s<riiui ii («ivI)AiAc, jj3~17 aHa^’ki 

CutUVAi-, 1 39— 4U couoJiidt'* 

tmaiM witfH C'olonel Mwtt, 141—1 
(titti.M.)' of 8Alliu* 140—7 
ckUiUidi^ towmdjj Nttiifi I'waunit 
101[ ittOwioa, Ifl2- 3 oicleis- 3'ipu. 
ICI' hubldltieb, 154 lob 

in Alu^iuil idlau*-, lid 
alltiiuib iuthoiifcy At Jlfl’lii, Ibi— J 
11731) odimptiigii a^auibl lUliput 
4@ekB lielp ot ^lunA Point. 
\»j 6, Ildi, itatoree hiiuh Alum, 
plane of uidopondence, 
1H0+-3IJ- army of, lOO 1 215 , 

tmapiiiitfti against Kajpu.l'i 316-17, 
timidiea into Deccan , hia 

u'lioji at Poona 2J0 -2 » p^- 

tonmiiance jn Hinduetun -J25 
di'ttUli oi, 226 diaracuej mid polw- 
i»t, 227 ff , 237, -nidowb ot JSI 

iiml f 

iMnihai, i 64 and n 
Mahaiinddee (Maha-nadi), i 1 
Jfii/uipoorofjsh {MaJ/upurunh , i 
21 and n, 144 and^i 
ilahSr, 1 Xntrod sin, K 20/ JO/i 
JIa, 182, 189 andit 
ItihaTashtia, i Ijitr.id s.iii-i\ 2- J 
9, 22, 23, 24'»<. 2on 20 28 41 4o 
49n, 53-4 6U, 01, 03 0« 7»J 
204, 216. 221 263, 282-D 28^ 36? 
302, 307 S25 369 653 
jUdhareHhlri i IntTod b ■>- ' 

MahaT©ok{ilalu«lIkj, I 08 KiiBliabtt 
and Dm gall, n 27 
Kabdeo (Mali<Ulo\ ), J 19 7*2 a 
M ahdeo (M&hHdeo)lull-i » 2* oi 01 
326,11 515 ^ ^ 

MabdhuiiA Pimfc, set Hadonim Pwit 
Mabdoci R-ao ??Hmim {iftthdu Kao 
KttrfiyaiL), Peshwii, n birbb of, 40 , 


51,80 221- 2J(j 2 -S tiMidship 
toi Btlji Rlu Ml di alii (ii, 254 
ai^d ti 

j^ahdou Hao S'l.Uiiuii ' o'lu uslhurae 
('Vffthdv. U «o s iK mrli I'uran- 
d)^are), n, 

lluhtloo "Rtto ilJllt ii Rail, Peshwfi,. 

1 he I'ltttit TV.,ji a 133, quarrels 
tilth Kij:hifit Do 7 econciled,, 
H8 , iiiililMi-i fir n* t -30, '42 , re- 
(Ho\Ca laiji ' Kh )-.ir, 143, war 
tifraiiiaL Hat Icit Vl' 11'1—h invadss 
Beitti 54S iti fji (’aiuatic, 553 , 
tiibf, to nu i^o > in'] II itb Tlaghoba> 
356 T iM ii'Ojjj Jlaghoba, 553- 
9 plaiii r I |ju«^ sb ir^iuijl Bhosle, 
330 iri\tL^ Heirn, 100 peace* 
>vith iaiioii 301—2 < imI adnuniB- 

n ituai tif 1t> 1-5 opeiatt s agauisb* 
Hauiai Ah , st tids aniiv 

iLja‘-« lUo i Ml ' mh tl. 171-4, dea^ 
>it 57u , I h ti u I i 'll, 577, oivil 
aijil u M-ii It > hi laisfciation of,, 
3755 b2 U»'i ti'd ju'jtico, 582-3, 
jcinjiul ttsiHi. '■!, 381 , army of, 
583 11 1,2, 21 bo tt7 
MoJidoo Liau Haiuthiindur (^ahdtt 

Bao llAtUi luiiid'’ i\ 11 139 

Ji HJT-y 

iMaht ftuoan^, L l<)i, Older of the 
Mabldpur, bAttlo 'i 5Q1 503, 5^3 
and n, 504 

MahXm, n B2n, 275 iiid 

Mabroood (Mahmud) Shall Bahmani,. 

I 58, 60 

Mahratta, see Marfttha 
'VTaJitiip, see Matar 

Mahuh orMaholy fort(50 miles north* 
ea^'i of Bombay). 1 170,191 
\Ui Nil; dk Baodhan, i 148 and n 

ivi .. jI>u, wo Mprtft 

idaitNfjil, t ‘‘►li'ttf’h n , TTt- V 

jJ,jd ill dauU (Xbdtil Ahod Khwih 

II J 10 uU 

>lajnmular (auditai), i 178, 184-5,, 
:ja4, JOfl, 579 
jJalivdi, 1 208 

lljhohii, Sii ,)u]iiii II 2U1 318n, 36^ 
WO, hlO. 4(iti-7 iwy >00 1 50S-4j 
>06 SOU, j12- 13 111 610 
Mahgann, 1 lh9 >f n 244aud«. 

i?>» 


l’k.uk^ i tl 

,„.l„ 171, nut. I 17H-U 19-! 1 19 j, 
2J h 232, 2Ml« 

Ualik Aiini.i.L i ,'>t‘ '> , ,, 

Malik Bill Uliin’d‘1''. > -1-^ 

Malik Kftfiior (Kalin i 96, 46, lift 
Malik Mnugh lllngh), i 4i 
Malik ool Tijiu (-«! 'I'ttiar), i '»6-i 
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Malik Umber (Ambar), i 77, 78 and 
n, 79, 81. 93 

Malik-i-MaidCirij i 89 and n, 92 
Mallikarjuna, temple o£, i 215 and n 
Mallojee Blionslay, see Bhoale 
Malo]i 

Mallojee Ghorepuiay, see Ghorepiuay 
(Ghodpadc) 

Mallygaom, Malygaom, see Malegaoti 
Malsiras or MMauoal, i Introd In 
Malwa, 1 81. 303 308, 336-7. 356. 
360, 363. 377. 380, 382, 389. 406. 
428-9, 432, 416. o62 , ii 130. 206. 
30b-8. 364, 380 

Malian, 1 157, ii 66, 235 and a. 422 
* Malwaiis,’ i 478 

Mamlitdar (Mamlatdar), i 182 and u, 
531, 580-1 

MamooIlcuT (Mumulkar), i 68 
Manny (Mane), i 68, 70, 165, 271. 295 

, Yeshvant Rao, ii 66 

Mandasor, ii 364u, 504 
Mang, 1 29n, 30a, 182 . ii 442 
Mangalore, treaty of, ii 153 
Maneralvedh or Hiingulwelira (52 
miles north of Bijapur), 1 165 
3Iankoiee Dutonday (Mftnkoj! Da- 
tondo), 1 128 

Mankurce (il/d/i Aan), i 271 and n. 
272, 281, 295, 302, 317, 376 , u 
«222, 220, 244, 284, 526 
Maniuvjee Phakray (M5najl PUakde), 
11 32 and n, 34, 66, 264 and n. 302. 
403 and n 
Man-panj i 271n 

J\fansab i 66 and n, 164. 261, 308, 357 
Manaabddr i 66 and n. 07, 247, 267 
MantrOt i Ifm 
Mantn, i 207, 282, 330 
Manu, institute** of, i 237n 
Vlaokoob (Atahukub) Sing, i 333 
Marnthfis, the, origin of, i Intiod 
\lii-lix 1 39, 40, 60 85-8, 70, 

78-9, 90, 111, 119 129, 148, 154, 
162, 178-9, 182, 193, 196, 198-9. 
203, 205, 208, 229, 235, 241, 244, 
257, 207 268 270, 284, 288-9. 

291-3, 298-300, 302-4, 307, 321, 
324-5, 329 f , J32, 335-43, 304-5, 
374-8, 381, 389, 391, 400 ff . 412- 
3 3, 420-3, 426 f , 454-6, 459-60, 
464 and n, 474, 479 n , 482-5, 
491 ff , 490, 501, 506-7, 508 and n, 
518-29. 530-43, 552, 500-70, 571, 
573, 574, u 8, 10, 11, 30, 62-6 
S6ft, 108, 133-9, 146-7, 172 f, 
178-9, 186-7, 193-7, 197-213. 

239-40, 241, 245-9, 356-1, 388, 
396 ff , 523-4 

Maratha Armies, i, 175-8, 245, 270, 


272, 301 f , 517 ff , 385, u 189-91, 
230, 239 and n, 245, 270, 276-7, 
' 337-8, 345, 354 and a, 355 and n 

‘ Hhirutha Ditch, ^ the, i 427n 
Mariitha Fleet, i 1 47-8, 295 , ii 
43-4, 154, 232 

Maratha Government, i 175-8G , 
cliaracter of, 508 and n 531—2 , 

■ 577-85 condition of people under, 
I 381 and n 

I Maiatha Religion, i 18-21 

• Maiathi language, i Introd hx, Ix, 4, 

61 

— literature, i Introd lix— Ixxv, 21, 
22, 296n 

Marriott, Mr , ii 520 
Marshall, General, ii 460, 469-501, 
509 

Martindell, Colonel, ii 380—7 
Masaud Khan, i 218-19, 221, 224^5, 
, 246-7, 265 

Mftshir-ul-mullc, ii 243, 248-9, 260, 
' 264-7, 270-1, 285 

' blaster, Streynshnm, i 192 and n 
' Masulipatam, i 265, 503 
M5tar, i 364 , ii 35-6 
I MathurQ., i 108, 511, ii 376-7 
Matthews, Commodore, i 385 and n 
I Maun Desh (Man Desli), i D/i, 69 
. Mauryns of Pun, the, i 5/i 
Mauzef i 28 

Mawul (Maval), i 7, 8, 64, 98, 100 
Mawulee (Mavali), i 7, 101, 102, 106- 
i 7, 111-12, 116-18, 133, 136, 138, 
141-2, 152, 161-2, 165-6, 175, 179. 

* 188-90, 202, 216, 263, 279, 284, 
308-9, 320, 396, 585 

I Maxwell, Colonel, ii 343 
I Mazogon, i 240 and n, 241, 275 and n 
I Medows, General, ii 197 
I Meeamunoolla (Miainanulla), i 51, 53 
I Meer Abdool, Jaffeir, Hubeeb &c , 
see Mir Abdul. &c 

■ Meerasdar, see Mliusdai 
Mehidpoor, see Mahldpui 

I Meiich. see Miraj 
I Merta, battle of, ji 217 and n 
Metcalfe, Mr (afterwards Lord), ii 
464 and n, 502 
Mewar BliTl Corps, i 7n 
Mhaldai (Mahaldar) Khan, i 87 
Mhar, sec (1) Maliad, (2) Mahar 
Mhasvad, i 70 and n, 165, 295 , ii 
, 66, 414 and n 

I Midnapoor (Midnapui ), i 427 
I Mint, the Bombay, i 206 and n 
{ Minto, Lord, ii 418 and n 
I ^l!r Abdul Kasim, ii 193-5, 212 
Mir Asad, i 420-1 

Mir Gholam Ally (Ghulain All), i 450 
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Mir Hubeeb (Habib), i 414, 424-5, | 
427, 457 

Mir Jaffeir (Jfifar), i 516, 572 and n 
Mir Joomleh (Jumla), i 120 and n, | 
122, 125-6 

Mir Kasim, 1 571 | 

Mir Moghul, i 440, 536, 540 > 

Mir Munnoo (Mannu), i 439, 458, 
510 and n, 511 

Mir Shahabodeen (ShihabU'd<din), i 
473 , deposes Emperor, 474 , seizes • 
Multan and Lahore, 510-11 , 5]1», 
512, 514, 515 , end of, S15n 
Miraj, 2 85 and n, 91, 139, 200, 247, 
280, 286, 375, 637n, 539, 543 , ii 18 
Miras, i 28n 
Miroadar, i 28 and n 29 
Mirza Javan Bakht, 1 521 , it 159 
Mirza Secundur (Sikondor) J5h (the . 

Nizam), 11 338, 525 I 

Mirza Shu£iee (Shad), It loO 
Mod%t 1 38n 

Moghul Ally (Mughal All), u 175 
Mohabet Khan, see Mahabat Khan 
Mohitey (Mohite), the familj, i 68, . 
96, 319, 472, 530 

.Bfiji.i 106 I 

— — Senajee and Yellojee, II 279 
Mohubbut Jung (Mahelbat Jang), I 
11 175 1 

Mohummud, see Muhammad 
Mokassa, Mokaasadar, i 65, 70, 109, . 
173, 341-2, 357, 360, 30G, 371, 374, ' 
432. 579 

Hokundra, see Mwkund Dura 
Molheir, see Mulher 
Momin Khan (Najib-ud-daula), i 390, 
465 , death of, 466 
Monaim Khan, i 318 
Monson, Colonel, ii 348, 369-79 j 

Moodajee Bhonslay, seo Bhosle, 
Mudaji 

Moodgul, see jSIudkal 
Moodliole, sec Mudliol 
Mookh Purdhan, see Mukh Pradluln j 
Moolana, see Mullana i 

Moolkgeeree, see Mulk-gvn ' 

Moonshee Kavil Nyne, ii 390 
Moor, Commodore J , n 43 and ?» j 
Moor Lieut E , u 209 and n 1 

Mooiar Rao Ghorepuray (Aluinr Rao ( 
Ghodpade) (1), 1 326 , (2) (adopted . 
son of (1)), 1 420 and h, 422, 435, | 
440, 450, 485-6, 493, 545, u 14, ■ 
15, 65 I 

^loorast the, i 7 

Mourshcd Koolee Khan, see Murshid 
KuIl IChan 
Mootahqt see MutuUq 
Moraba Furnuwees (Farnavis), i 


577-8, n 2, 12, 17, 18, 74r-b, 79,. 
328 

Morar Punt (Jilurar Pant), i 86-7 89, 
94-5, 103, 114 

Moraud Bukhsh, see Murad Bakhsh 
Moraj (More), the family of, i In- 
trod xh, 68, 69, 109, 116 and n 
Moray Chunder Rao, Hinunut Rao,. 

see Chandra Rao, &c 
Moray, Mannajee (ManajI More), 
293, 308, 333 

Moral , Maun Smg (31an Suig More)>. 

1 330 

MoTChaly n 221-2 
Morgan, Captain, ii 356 
Morgan, Colonel, u 139 
Morht see Mod% 

Mormngton, Lord (the MarquesO' 
VVelleslev), n 286 and 287n, 291,. 
292 h, 293, 295n, 301n, 306,f330}?,. 
331, 333, 335, 337, 366, 36f, 388 
and n. 397, 398 

Moro Dixit (Dikshit). u 444, 474, 480* 
Mom Tnmmul Pingley (Moro Tnmal 
Pingle or Moro Pant), i 119, 130, 
133-4 136, 140. 150, 155, 166, 168^ 
170, 184, 191, 194, 196, 206-8, 214,. 
219,221-2, 234-6,233 f. 238, u 118 
Moropant (poet), i Introd Ixx 
Momson Cornet, u 481 and n, 517—8* 
Mortiza Nizam Shah, see Murtaza 
Shfih 

>Xo9tMi, Mr Thomas,! 556n, 557Bncl 
n, 11 5, 10a, 15n, 20, 21, 23, 25^ 
38, 51, 63, 76, 79, 85 and «, 236 
* Moimtam-Rat,* i 158 and 
Mouia, see Mau^^ 

Mo^ abad (Muhiabad), i 306 and n 
Muasir-ool-Oomrah (Ma’asiru-1-Uma- 
ra), J 434 

Mubanz Khan, i 362 
Mucberrv, see Macberi 
iluchindergurh, see Machendragarh 
Muddun (Modan) Sing, 1 312 
Mudhol, 1 70, 71n, 113, 115, 145, 325 
Mudkal, 1 54, u 213 
Mugbnls, Moghuls, the, i 41, 57n, 62^ 
70-9, 81-2, 84, 86, 88, 92, 98, 103, 
114, 121, 124, 127-8, 150-1, 153-4 
157, 162, 165, 170, 174, 195-7, 199, 
208, 214, 219. 222 ff, 241, 251-2 
259, 266-8, 271-3, 270-80, 286-93, 
297-300, 302-4, 321, 324^-6, 332- 
7. 349-52, 365, 389-94, 403, 41(^ 
413 ff , 417, 454-6, 458-60, 473-4, 
507, .571-3 , 11 180-8, 351, 397 
Muhammad Adil Shfih, i 81, 83-1 
91-3, 95, 98, 107, 112-13, 115 
122-8 , maiisoleiim of, 261 and n 
Muhammad Ally (All), i 440, 557, 6(i*i 
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Muhammad Ally Khan Bunguah (Ali 
Khan Bangosh), ii 401 
Muhammad Amin (son of Mir Jumla), 
1 121, 122 

Muhammad Amin Khan, i 349-51, 
354 

Muhammad An^^ ai Khan, i 234, 
461-2, 502 

Muhammad Beg Humodanee, u 148, 
150-1, 159. Ibl, 163, 189-1 
Muhammad bin Kasim, i 40 h 
M uhammad Khan (of Cuddapah), 
1 450 

Muhammad Khan Bungush, i 381-2, 
303 

Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi, 

I 336,349-51 390-1, 193.403,413, 
426, 428-9 , death of, 439 

Muhammad ^thah Bahmani, l 48-9, 
53-6, 58 

Muhammad Sharif, i 440 
Muliammad Tughlak Shah, i 41—2, 45 
Muhammad Yusuf, ii 4, fa 
Muharram, u 177, 283 and n 
MuhiSbad (Poona), aeo Moyabad 
Muir, Colonel, u 140-1, 144 
Mujd'Ud'dowlali, see Majd-ud-daula 
Mukh or Mukhya Pradhan, i 206 
Mukrib (Mukarrab) Khan, i 83 
Mukteshwar (poet), i Introd Ixvii 
MakCind Dara Pass, ii 370 and n, 371 
Mukundr&j (poet), i Introd Ixi 
Mulhar Bao Gaekuar, see Gaekwar, 
Malhur Bao 

Mulhar Bao Holkar, see Holkar, 
Malhar Bao 
Mulhei,! 250, 433 
Mulkair (Malkhed), i 259 
Mulk girii 1 464 
Mullana, i 30;i, 31n 
Mullana Ahmad, i 111—12 
Mullaoree, see Malavdi 
Mullik Ahmed, Kafur, , see Malik 
Ahmad, &e 

Mullungarh (Malanggarh), 11 122, 124 
Mun Bhut (Man Bhat), 11 497-8 
Mundelah (Garha-Mandla), i 425 , 

II 267 

Mundiaore, see Mandaaor 
Mungul Pankh (Mangal Parekh), 
11 322 

Mungv Pyetun (^fungi Faithan), i 
410, 540 

Munj or Moonj, i I5n 
Munnya Bappoo (Manva Bapu), ii 
231 

Kunohurgeer Gosaeen (Manohargir 
Gosain), ii 412 

Munro, General T , u 488, 490 and n, 
619-20 


Munsubf see aVansafa, Mansabdar 

Muntree, sec Mantri 

Alunturf see Alantra 

Al-uqudum {AluKad<im\ i 37n 

MtirM Bakhsh, Prince, i 124—6 

Murad Khan, i 337 

Mniadabild, i 33fa 

Murli, 1 Introd \\ , I\ i, Ixxi 

Murrav, Colonel, u 337, 344, 368 

MurshIdKuliKhan (l)i 99 (2), i 414 

Mursludabild, i 42fa-7 

Murta/a Khiin, i 434 

Murtaza Ki7am Shnh (1), i 58, b3, 72 

(2), 1 77, 81, 83-5 

Musaood Khan see Masaud Khan 
Mushcer-ool-moolk, sco Mashlr-ul* 
mulk 

Musnud All Khan Muhammad, i 40 
Musu av or ^lussoor, see ^tlhasvad 
Mutahq, i 185, 239. 327, 328, 339, 
333, 378, 444, 433, 4fa7, 539 , ii 
28-9, 113 

Muttra, sec Mathura 
Mutuuassi< Khan, i 433 
MuzuOir (Mu/affar) Jang, i 435, 440, 
451 

Muzufhr (IMuzaffar) Khfin (1), i 199- 
200, 3SD, 303 

(2),i 476,486,488,402,504. 

executed, 505 

(3), „ 282 

Muzzimdar, see Majmuadur 
Myers, Captain, ii 39-40 
Mynak Bundareo, see Mdi Na^ ak 
M\sore, i 268, 417, 440, 463, 493, 
501 , 11 293 and 7i, 294-5 

jST 

Nabob (Nawab), 1 572 and n 
Kadagavuda, i 341 and n, 342 
Nodiud, II 36 and 7i, 38, 324 
Nadir Shah, i 399, 403, 405, 413 
Nagojee Ghatgay, see Ghatge, Jujhar 
Bao 

Nagoje© Goozui (Nagoji Gujar), i 505 
Nagojee Manay (NagojI ManC), i 295 
Nagotna, i 110, 240 
Nagpoor (Nagpur), i Introd 1, 289n, 
384,473,560,11 361,403,403-8 
Naliapana, i 4n, 24n 
Naib Surdeshmookh (Sardeshmukh), 

1 343 

Nairs, Nayars, the, ii 109 
Najaf Khan. 1 57^6, ii 8, 148-9, 
150 , widow of, 224 
Najib-ud-daula, see Momin Khan 
Najib-ud-dauta Rohilla, i 512, 614, 
620, 523, 526-7, 529, 571-3 , death 
of, 574 , character of, 574?! 
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Isatdrup:, i 91-2 
Nalkl, ai 221 and n, 222 
Namadeva, Namdev (poet), i In- 
trod Ixiii-(xv 

Kamdor Khan (Pindar]), ii 405, 506 
Nanii Fiirnnwces (Farnavis) (Balaji 
Janaidhan), i 328n escapes from 
Panipat, 530 , Karkun of 31ghdu 
Rao, 537, 543, ii 1-3, U, 12 
plots against Raghoba 13 , 16 
supports Sakharam Bapu 17 13 

27, 44, 52, 53, 53, 68—9 , attitude 
towaids J3uiopeans, 71 73 74 

checkmates Morabg, 75-7 in- 
trigues with French, 78-9 oppose 
Raghoba, 86-7 , 92—3, 96 de- 

pendence on Sindia, 104-5 nego- 
tiates iMth Gen Goddard 108-9 
113 attacks Kai \ an , 117 1 25, 

128, 132-3, 134, 139 147 pohc\ 

of 151-3, joins Nizam against 
Tipu, 156-7 , hostile to Raghoba s 
sons, 158 , supports Nareimd. 167 
seeks English aid against Tipu 
169-71 , 172, 174, 183-4, 187 192 
concludes Treat 3 » of Poona 193, 
213, 219, 220 , jealous or hmdia, 
223 , 225 , resigns ofllco 225 , 
232, plans to conquer lanjira, 
234-5 , policy towardb Kolhgpur, 
237 , claims on Nizam, 24(^1 , 
245, 248 at zenith of prosperity , 
250-1 , treatment of Raghoba*s 
family , 252—3 , effect of deatli of 
PCshwa on, 255 and n , decides to 
oust BujI Rao, 258-9 flees tu 
Konkan, 200-1 , 8 up 2 :)orts Baji 
Rao, 262, 204—5 treotv with 
Nizuin, 266 , resumes ofHce, 268 , 
arrested b> Filose, 272 , confinedr 
273 , leloused, 285 returns to 
Poona, 288-9 209, ,300 death oi, 

301 , charactoi of, 301 and n, 302 , 
property of, 303 and n 
Nana Poorun^iuree (PuraudJiare) oi 
Tnmbak Pant, i 452-3, ii 262, 
314 

Nandidrug, i 566 , u 206 
Nandyal, i 63 

Nappar (Napad), ii 38 and ii, 39 
Narahan Balal, i 217 
Nargo'U/nda, see N&daq&vuda 
Naroo Neelkuiit (Naru NilUanth), 
u 271 

Naroo Pnllhad (Naru Pralhad),_i 293 
Naroo Punt Aptey (N8.ru Pant Apte), 
u 471, 512 

Naroo Punt Chuokurdeo (Naru Pant 
Chakardev), u 264, 267, 270, 273, 
277 


I Karoo Punt Hunwtmtay (K^u Pant 
Hajunante;, u 97, 116 
Naroo Punt W rdh (N&ru Pant V aid), 
11- 273 

Naroo Bam ShenToe (Kara RSzn 
Shenvi), i. 330 

Naroo Shunkur (Naru ^honkar) (1;, 
3 321 

(B.ai5, Bahadur) i2i i 518 521, 

^ 529, 338 

Narrain RAo Buksnee (Nararazi Kao 
BakshiJ u. 295 304 
Narram Rao (Nariran RLo) Peshwa, 

3 IniTod. Jii , 11. 2 3 . murd£a«d, 
4—6 cnaracter of 7 
Korram Rao Wvdli (Nararan Kao 
Taid ' II. 331 

Nasir Jang, i 398 403 41o rebels, 
432—4 440, 445 deatli and 

cnaracier of, 450 
Nasir Munemmad i 2111 arj /, 

Nasir ud'dln, i 43—4 
Na«rai, i 80r4 229)? 

Nossuck (Nasik i i ii 334 
Naundode (XSndod i 323 
Navait Naitia, i 435 and )■ 

Na^ak or N&ik i 39 and ti 48 67, 
69, 176, 265, 283, 307 
Nozar, i 166 and u , u 222 
Neelajee Katkur (Nllaji KStkar), i. 

231 , 

Neelkunt Rao Purbhoo (Nilkant Rao 
;^abhu}, n 264 

Neelkunt Shah (Nilkaoth Shab), 

1 436—7 

Keeloo Punt iforeisbwur (NIlu Pant 
Moreshvar) i 239, 268, 280; 
appointed Peslu^a, 282 , 314, 315 
Neera (Nfra) ri\ er, i 9, 68, 92, 107—8, 
119 

Neerajee Rowjee (Nlrajl Ravji), i» 
186, 282 

Nwrhurr\ Bullnl, see Nariihan Balal 
Neetajee Palkur sec NetajI Pfilkar 
I Nek Nam Khan, i 170 250 
Nepal, 11 432 and a, 453, 454 
Nepanee, see Nipaiii 
Nepean, Sir E , n 490, 491n 
Nerbuddah (Narbada) river, i 1, 9, 
25, 26, 40-2, 44, 60, 125, 160, 208, 

I 267, 303, 314, 347, 356, 410, 423, 

( 432, 529, 670, n 41, 97, 98, 113, 

145, 332 

Nenad, see Nadmd 
Netaji or NetojI Palkar, i 128, 131, 
133-4, 136, 141, 150, 162, 164, 166, 
160 

Nevrootey Sungum, see Nivntti 
Sangam 

Newayeteh, see Navait, Naitia 
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Ne^^^as6a (Xe\asa) i 313 
Nichoil Captaiiit n 374-5 
Nllkanth Mahudev Piirandliare, (1) 
1 103, {!) 1 538 
NimbujI Xaik Ximbalkar, i 447 
Nimbalkur {Nimbalknr) familv, i 123, 
165 208, 220, 271 301 347, 369 
and n , ii 244 of IVathor, 402 
and n , 416, a2(), o2S 
Nimbalkur, Kumbhajec (Rambhaji 
NimbolUar or Rao Rambha*), 
1 324, 347, 368-9 
Nipani, n 304 402 and 528n 
Nivntti Sanpram, i 215 and 
Xizam Alh (Ali) or the Kizam, i 440, 
494—6 \ields terntorv to Peshwu, 
497 498 miirder<« Haidar Jang 

499 , flight ol, 500 plunders 
•Uikola 302, return? to Hvdera 
bad, 303 , attacked bv Marathiis, 
505-6 makes treat], withPeshwa, 
507 533, 535 330 usurps throne, 

336 , helps Raghoba, 538 , pohcv 
to\\ards Marathas 339-41 , defeat 
of, 542-3 secret agreement with 
Poshwfi, 547-8 , attitude towards 
Madras Go\ ernment, 552—3 , treaty 
with English 554-5 , secures new 
revenues, 562, ii 4,9 10, peace 
with Maiathas 11, 14-18, exacts 
-mone\ from Marathas, 45 , bribed 
hs Haidar All 05-0 restores forts 
to liajil of Bciui 68 joins league 
igainst English, 129 and n , 142 , 
forms alliance against Tipu, 156-7 
172—3 , codes Guntur, 193 , du- 
pholt^ of 194 becomes pnit\ to 
iigieemcMit againat Tipu, 195-6 
202 share of Tipu’stemtorv, 213 
Maiilthil claims against, 240-1 
seeks alliance with English, 243 
and n campaign against Mnri 
thas, 243 ff supports Baji Rao, 
206 makes fresh agreement with 
English, 289-90 , obtains share of 
Mjsore, 293-5 death of, 338 
Xizam-ool-moolk (Xizamu-l-mulk), i 
ancestor ol, 252 323 , origin of, 

324 325, 331, 336 marches into 

Deccan, 347 , defeats Dila\ar All, 
348-9 350 becomes Vnzir, 351 

polie\ of, 353-0 , Subelidar of 
Gujarat ibid , becomes indepen- 
dent, 356, defeats 2Iiibaiiz Khun 
362 , secures relinquishment of 
chaiith 368-9 policj tow'anU 
Marathas, 369-70, woi with BujT 
Rao, 371-3 , joins Dubhade, 376 , 
compact wnth PSshw a, 377 , 379 
390 , returns to Delhi, 390 , 


I defeated at Bhopiil 397-9 , leaves 

I Delhi, 413 revenue and position 
ot, 415 429, action against Xtlsir 

I ' Jang. 432-4 , invades Carnatic, 

434-5 death of, 440 , sons of, 
ibid 465 

I Xizani-ool-inoolk Bvherce (Xizfimu 
l-miilk Bahri), i oo-O, 58 00 
Xizamshahl dvnastv the i 5 3, 57, 
59n. 76-7 02-3, 103 
Nujeeb-\id dowlah sei'Xajib-ud daula 
Xujeef Khan see Xajat Khan 
Xuldrooff see Xaldrfig 
' Xundheiil see Xand\ 51 
1 Xundidroog see Xandidrug 
I Xunjeraj (Xanjaraj) i 402 501 
I Xiirgoond (Xargund) ii 100 and n, 
I 167-9 

yurrul (XnroA.), i 18 
Xursmg Khundee Rao (Xai sinh 
■ Khaiide Kao), II 313 
Xnssenit see Xasrat 
Xuswr sec Nazar 

Xvadeish (X\a\adhiah) i 185 206- 
1 7, 282 330 

Xvoshastreo (Xvfivashastn), i 18> 
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Ocliterlom Colonel (General Sir 
David), n 377 and h, 400, 500, 
507-8 

; O’Dell, Ml ,11 121 
‘ O’Donell, Captain, ii 373 
Oofhitgurh, see Uchitgarli 
. Oodajee Chowan, see Chav an, CTdail 
Oodnv Bswn, see Udai Blmn 
Oojein see Ujjam 
I Oolpar (Olpad). ii 30, 356 and n 
Ooma H\ e, see b'mfi. Bui 
Oopadheea, see Upadh].a 
Oopiee, see Vprl 
Orissa, 1 53-4 64, 430, 457n 472 
Oude (Oudh), i 351, 396n, 575 
Oudepoor, see Udaipui 
Oiindha, see Aundhii 
Ouscotta, see TJskotte 
I Outar^ see Avatar 
Oxinden, Sir G , i 155 and a, 401«' 
j Oxinden, Henry, i 205-6 

I 

I p 

Pudshah Beebce (BibI), i 199, 209^ 
I 219, 222 

Paqalit j 177, 358, 370 , ii 310 
I Pahtunkur (Putankail familji,!! 244 
and n 33 3 

1 Pahtunkur(Patankar),AppajlRao,ii 7 
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Paargaom, see Fedgaon 
Pmthftn, ] Infcrod Ixvi 25, 26, 49 
Pal 1 Introd h , u 298 and n 
Palk, jMr , i SS'i 
Palhcr {Palhi)t ii 221 and w 
Palmer, Colonel, ii 28.^4, 288, 291- 
2, 301 

— , Major, « 215 

Pnimlla (Panliillu), J 26-7, 109, 138- 
41, 14*1 157, 200, 20S 224, 226, 
233-4 23(i, 253, 280, 280 303, 308 
318 373,442,11 300 
Panclm\at, i 33 and n, 38, 18 4-4, 
612, 565, 683 , ii 431, 529-31 
PQ.vch-hazari, i 178 
Panda\gaih or Pandoogurh, i 109, 
202 304, 322-3 

Pandharpnr i Introd x.’vm, 

Iwiv, 131, 11 15, 440-1, 40b 
Pandit, 1 22n 

Pandit Rao, i 207, 245, 282, H40 
Pancioojee Koonjni (Pandiiji Kun- 
jai), 11 314 

Paimiput (Panipat), battle of i 517— 
29, 530a 

PantAmat i 206,213 239, 282, 294, 
330 

Pant Pritee Keedliee, see Pntee 
Xeedhee 

Pant R&j AdiijrH i 539n 
Pant SuchoM*^ (bachiv), i Intiod 
\xxii, 207, 232-3 237, 282 294 and 
//, 320-1, 227, 329-10, 341 343, 
44(>, 449 , 11 225 244 527 and n, 
528 

PantojI Gopinath, i 131-2, 133 and 
n, M4, 1 17 ii 106 
Fanvel ii 84 and n, 136, 138 
Pfi,r Ghat, i 114, 119 
Faiali fort (6 miles south-west of 
Satuia), ] 202, 299, 300 
Faiasuram (avntar of Vishnu), \ 5n, 
lOn, lln 

Parasiirain BhallPat^ aidhan i 560, 
ji 66, 125, 134, 136-7, 167, 197, 
108-201, 203, 206, 206, 208-9, 211, 
213-14, 225, 245-6, 250, 255-6, 
258-61, 277-9, 290-1, 299, death 
of, 300 and 97 , 409 
Farasnram Pant Vaid, ii 267 
Porasuram Shrlnuas, ii b7 413, 
414-15 

Porasuram Trunbak i 280, 285— b, 
294, 298-9 appointed PiatInIdhI, 
301 and 91 , 308, 314—15 released 
and re-appointod, 321 , 127, 330 , 
death of, 352 
Parbuttee, see Parvatl 
Parganay i 64 and n 
Pannda, Poienda, foit (in 18° 30' N 


and 75® 27' J2 ), i 68, 88, 90. 9’ 
II 353 

Parkei, Colonel, ii 111, 132, 138 
P&rvnti (goddess), i 20n , temple of, 
530 , 11 475 and «, 476 
Parrati Bal (^ife of Sadnshiv Rao 
Bhan), i 530, n 13 
Patan (Pathan), i 196 223 
Pnlell (Patel), i 29, 32-5, 182, 298. 
582, It 222 

Pathn (7b miles south-east of Auiun- 
gabad), 1 56 
Patna, i 428n, 432 
Patparganj, ii 349a 
PatrowlcQ {Patnivali), i 30u 
Patiinsion, Lieut T , ii 485 aud n, 
486, 487n 

Patun (Patan), battle of, n 216 
Patvardhau, the fomily, i 566 , u 
22b, 2i4 290, 306, 314, 315n, 409, 
421. 422. 495. 528 
— , Balaji Pnwfc, n 274, 277 
— Ohintamaii Rao, ii .505 and n, 
315, .m, 413 
— , Oanpat Kao, n 526 
— , Koneir Punt (Kanher Pant), ij 66 
— , KDkaiith R&o, i 5Bb 
— , Pandurimg Pant, ji 65 
— , Parnsiiram BhSu, see Parasuram 
Bhilu 

— , Vaman Kao Govmd, n 14, 18 
Pavada, ballad, i Introd Ixxi, Ixxii, 
Ixiv 

Pavagerh fort, i 138, 143, 308, n, 
11.^, 115, 345 and H, 362 
Pearso, Lieut -Colonel, ii 141-2 
Pedgliuii, 1 2.90, 198, 219, 538, 543 
I Pedron M , n 347 and n, 348 
Peelajee Jndow, see Jadow, PIlajI 
Peer, see Pir 

Pei^hwa (Pfshnn), i Introd xxx, 
10», J la, bl, 119, 130-1, 184, 
194 195 206 253 f 238, 280, 282, 
51b, 527, 329-50, 537, 341-2, 346, 
352, 359, 3b2, 397 507, 54b, 548. 
555 561-2, .582, 585, ii 8, 55-6, 
162, 172, 183, 218-21, 231-2 f , 
244, 356, 363, 396-7, 488-9, 521, 
627, 528 

Polly, Mr n 520 
Pemmuk, i 265, 307 
Pereira, Capfc John de Souza, i 395. 
405 

Peigunnah, see Pargana 
Perron M ii 224-3, 245-6, 296 and 
N, 313, 358 34b and n, 347, 349, 
355 

Fertabgurh, see Pratapgorh 
Pertaub or Fertab Rao, Sing, &e , 
see Fratap Kao, Sing, etc 
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Peshcush {PeahKash), i 165 and n, 
334, 340 

Pete {Petka)^ i 34n 
Phakray (Phakde), i 456 and n 
Phakray, Stewart, ii 86 and n 
Phaltan, i Intiod xxxii, 66, 60 70, 
146. 165, 208 
Phar, see Par (Ohat) 

Phirungaji Nursalla, see Firangji 
Narsala 

Phond Savant, i 314, 320 , w 417ii, 
418-19, 423 and n 

Pindharee (Pindarl), i 180 m 271n, 
272n. 307, 518, 570 585 , u 214, 
240, 245, 247, 386-7, 404-8 421, 
432, 451, 452 and n, 450-62 499— 
508 

Pinp;ley (Pingle), see More Tnmmul, 
Bahiropant, Oovind Rao 
Pir (a Musalman <iamt), i 73 and n 
Piracy, Pirates, ii 232-8, 422-3 
Pitman, Major, ii 496 
Pitt, Thomas, i 317 and m 
P lague, 1 274 and t( 

PoUgar (PalC'gar), i 27 and h, 19, 46, 
50, 54, 69. 101, 132. 143 265, 494, 
567, It 190 

Ponda or Phonda, i 203-4, 208 243, 
488 and n, 489 
Pondicheny, ii 107 
Homes, Deccan, i Introd nIu 9« 
Poona, 1 75, 94 127-8, 130-2, 173, 
256, 306 , becomes Maratha capi> 
tal, 446 , 453, 540-1, 360, treaty 
of, 11 195-6 and n , 273-4, 311 , 
battle of, 316-18 , 328-9, 415, 

second treaty of, 449 , 406 ff 

482 and n, 521 

Poona Residencv the, n 220 and n, 
474, 476, 477 480 
Poonamalee, i 206 
Poond Sawunt, see Phoud Savant 
Pooran, see Purun 
Poorundluir see Purandhar 
Fopham, Capt W , u 120-2, 139 
Porto Novo, 1 150 and 
Portuguese, the, i 60, 62, 147-8, 155, 
194, 197, 208 240-42 and «, 244, 
253, 288, 383, 393, 399, 402, 488-9, 
534 , u 24 and n, 25 
Potnees (Potnls), i 185, 570 
Pottinger, Captain H , i Introd 
XXX, XXXI ,11 521 

PoivSr or Pawar i Introd xlvii, 1 
09, 285, 301, 335, 358-9, 366, 376- 
7, 380, 397, 402, 425 and n 440, 
586, 11 244, 325, 408 
Powar, Anand Rao, see Anand Rao 
Powar, Jaavant Rao, i 518, 624, 526 
Powell, Colonel, ii 367 


Powungurli, Pawungurh, see Pava- 
garh 

Prablnis, the, i 108 and m 178, 181n 
237,505,11 77 m, 436 
Prachitgarh fort (in Satnra, 54 miles 
south of Pratapgorh) i 112 m, ii 
443 and n, 522 and m 
Pradhan-t Aahta, i 184-5, 206-7, 578 
11 527 

Prakritee (Praknti), i 19 
Pratapgarh, i Intiod xxxii 119 and 
n, 131, 133, 134, 136,140 144. ii 
105-6. 261 

Pratap Rao CCijai, sec Gujar 
Pratnp Sing of Satara, i Introd 
* XXXI, xxxu , 11 279m, 444 and n 
492-3 518-19 and n 
Pratap Sing of Tanjore, 1 416 
1 Praunt (Prdytt), i 64 and n 

I Prillhad Neerajoe (Pralhad NinijT), i 
278, 280 f , appointed PratlnTdhl, 
I 282 284 f , deatli of, 293 
j Pnllharl Punt (PralhSd Punt), i 214 
I Pritee Needhee (Prntinidhl) i In- 
trod xxxn, 282. 285. 293, 308, 315, 
' 321 327 341-2 360-1, 367. 360, 

373, 384, 380-7. 388, 421. 442, 444 
446.453, 538. 578 ii 14. 15 57 
67, 198, 244, 300 , rebellion of the 
413-15 421, 527 and «. 528 
Piitzler, Qencial u 459, 481. 487 
488, 490, 517. 519 

Prothei. Colonel, n 483. 490 and m, 
520 

Prucheetguih, seo Prachitgarh 
Pruen, Lieut , ii 154 and n 
Pryagjee Purvoo (PrayagjI Prabliu), 
1 >98-9 

Pulhnnpooi (Palanpur), i 390 and n, 
469. n 32 

Punchavet. see Panchajat 
Punch-huzaree see Panch-hazan 
Pnnderpoor, sec Pandharpui 
Pundit, see Pandit 
Punt, see Pant 

Puntojee Gopinat, see PantojI Gopi- 
nath 

Pwrdn,i 5,19,22 

Purandhar foit (18 miles south-east of 
Poona), 2 , 103, 106, 107, 117, 119, 
140, 160-1, 170, 173, 191, 303, 316, 
329, 538, 560, ii 18, 27, 52 
76 . 258, 517 , treaty of, 56-6, 103 
Fuidhan, see Pradhan 
Pureshram Bhau, Pant, &c , see 
Parasur&in, &c 
Purlee, see Parah 

Pursojee Bhonslay, see Bhosle, Par- 

SO]I 

Purvoe or Purbhoo, see Prabhu 
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Purvnttxun, see Mallikarjuna 
Putall Bui, wife of Siva]i, 1 232n 
Putta (Patta) fort (20 miles south 
ol Nasik), 1 194^5, 208, 224, 557 
Puttergurh (Pattargarh), i 576 
Putwurdhun, see Patvardhan 
Pyetuii, see Paithan 

Q 

Qanoongo, see Kanungo 
1)u\na, see Ko>na 

B 

Bagoo Bullal (Raghu Ballill), i 117— 
18, 129, 196 

■Raghavendra Naik, ii 170 
Raghuj! Kadam Bhande, i 376 
Kaghunath Han, i 438 
RaghuiiAih KarMau Hanmante, i 
116, 128-30, 140-1, 162, 166-7. 
213, 216-17, 219-20. 226, 238-9 
Raghuuath Pant Kya 5 a Slidstn. 

] 102 166-7 185 and n, 207 
Raghunath R5o or Haghoba, i 419, 
459 , marches to Gu]ar5t, 465 . 
captures Ahinadgbad, 468-70 , 
invades Hindustan. 470 , 471, 489, 
491 , takes charge of administra* 
tion 505 , assists Mir •Shih&bu-d*’ 
din, 512, enters Lahore, 513, 
secures tribute from Jodlipur, 514 , 
negotiates with Bombav, 534-5 , 
agreement vith Nizam Alt 536, 
attacks Fesiiwa’s troops, 537-8 , 
reconciled witli Mahdu Rao, 538 , 
alienates Marathas, 539 , war 
-with Nizam, 540-3 , retires to 
Nasik, 544 , peace with Haidar 
All, 546-7 . invades Hindustan, 
555 , besieges Gohad, 556 , rebels 
and 18 impnsoned, oo8— 9 , n 1, 2, 
3, 4 , connesnon w ith murder of 
Peshwa. 5, proclaimed Peshwa. 

7 , estranges ministers, 9 , peace 
with Nizam, 11 terms with 
Haidar Ali, 13 , marches to Poona, I 
14, 15 , 16 , renews negotiations 
with Bombay, 19, 24-5 , retires | 
to Gujarat, 27 , treaty with 
Bombay, 29-30 , 31—2 35—6 , 

41 , treaty with Gaekwar, 42 , 
54-5 , proposals to English. 56—7 , 
shelters in Surat, 58 , goes to 
Bombay, 62 and n, 63 , 74, 75 . 
accompanies British supporting 
force, 84-5 , surrenders to Sindia, 
92 , escapes to Broach, 105 and 
n • visits General Goddard, 108 , 


113 , hia position under Treaty of 
Salbai, 146-7 and n, death of, 158 
Raghunath Rao Nilkanth, 11 175 
Raghu Pant Godbo^e, ii 252 
Rahiidi, 1 8 

Raichore (Raichur), i 54, 146 
Raigurh (Raigarh) fort, i 155-6, 
158, 160-1, 166, 169, 196, 204, 208, 
219, 233-4, 238, 250, 278-9, 368-9, 
11 2. 106, 261, 310, 318, 520 and n 
Rairee (Rain) fort, i 111. 147, u. 
66 , 235, 236 
I Rivja, 1 39 and n, 67 
Raja Bahadur, n 334 
Rajamundree (Rajamandn). i 55, 58, 
2C5, 463 and », 473, 552 
Rajapoor (Rajapur), i 109, 139, 143, 
197. 201, 205-6, 482 
Raja Ram, sou of Sivaji, i marriage 
of, 204 232-3, 235, 237 , declared 

regent, 27S-9 , flees to Jmji, 260-2 . 
ascends throne, 283 , agreement 
with Zulfikar Klian, 288, 291 . 
o<:capes from Jmji, 293 , plunders 
Berar, &c , 296-7 , death of, 300; 
cliaracler of, ibid 

Raja Rugonath Bass (RajS. RaghU'^ 
ndth Dfts), or R&indas, i 450, 461, 
454, 456 

Rajgurh (R5jgarh, 24 miles west of 
Sfiojvad), 1 104. 111-12,117, 128, 
151, 160, 188n, 286, 303, 308, 320 
Rajis Bye (B&i), wife of Sivaji II of 
Kolhapur. 1 375 

Rajis B>e (Bai) Ghatgay, wife of 
Kiija Ram, i 278, 300^1, 442 
Rnjinuchee (Rajmachi, 6 miles north 
of Bor Ghat), 1 HI. 327-8, 386, 
11 61, 135 

Rajpceplee (Rajpipla), i 4, 325 , ii 
326 and u 

Rajpoots (Rajputs), the, i Introd 
xlix, 11 and n, 13», 170, 172, 188- 
9. 207, 236, 397, 406-7, 413, 470, 
520 322, 573 , ii 7, 97, 140, 180-1 
and ti 188, 216 and n, 217 and 
n, 363, 365, 408, 508 
Rakisbon, i 541, 561 
Rakslnish (Rakshasa), i 38n 
Ram, Rama (atat&r of Vishnu), i 20 
Kama Kamat or Kamati, i 343 and n 
Ramaji Mahadev Famavis or Ram- 
aji Pant, i 478-9, 482-4, 534 
Ramajeo Nulga> (RgmajiNalge), 1.216 
Ramajee Punt Bhanoo (R&majf 
Pant Blianu), i 328 
Jiamayitn (Rdmayatia), i 19, 101 
Ramchundur Baba Shenwee (Ram- 
chandra B Shenvi), i 448-9. 
467, 471, 503, 532 
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Ramchundur Gunnesh (Ramchandra 
Ganesh), i SCO, 562, 570, 573, 575, 

11 18, 125-7 

Ramchundur Hurry (Ramchandra 
Han), 11 67 

Ramchundur Jodow, see Jadoiv 
(Jadav), Ramchandra 
Ramchundur Naik Paranapey (Ram* 
chandra Nayak Paranjpe), ii 58 
Ramchundur Punfc Boureekur (Ram- 
chandra Pant Ba\rlkar), i 204, 
206, 278. 280, 284-6, 294, 298. 301, 
308, 314, 320-1, 320 
Ramchundur Tnmbuck Poonday 
(Ramchandra Tnmbak Punde), 

1 282 

Ramdass (Ramdas), see Raja Rag 
hunath Dae 

Ramdass Swainy (Ramdas Swami), 

1 Introd Ixix, 16, 144 and n, 238 
Ramdeen (Ram Din), ii 492-3. 504, 
513, 514 

Ramdev of Devgiri, i Introd Ixi, 26 
and n, 40 

Raragurh (Ramgarh), i 426 
Ramjee Patell (Rtlmji Patel), u 61, 
286 

Ram Joahi (poet), i Introd Ixxi 
Ramoosees (R&mosis), the, i Introd 
Iiii-iv, Ivi-rii, 3ln, 50 and n, 182. 
265, 464, 567, 582, ii 442,443, 469 
Ram Baja (of Satara), i 441, 444, 
448, 451, imprisoned, 452-4. 
472, 533 , 11 2 . death of 67, 69 
Ram Baja (of Vijayanagar), i 62 
and n 

Bam Shastree (Shustn), i 564—5, 
583 , 11 6, 9, 28 
RamSing(l),i 160 166,168 

(2), son of Abhai Sing, i 513 

Kane Khan, ii 184-7 
Rangert the, ii 153-4 and n 
Rangna, i 139, 142, and n, 143, 281, 
319 

Ranjib Sing, ii 186 
Ranmast Khan, i 223, 225, 242 
Rannay Khan, see Rane Khan 
Ranoojee Sindia, see Smdia, RanojI 
Raojee (Ravji) Somnuth. i 173 
Rao Naik Nimbalkur (Nimbalkar), 
I 68,69 

** Rao Rumbha,’* i 324, 487 
Kashtrakiitas, the, i Introd xliii, Ix, 
4n, 49n 

Rashtrikae, the. i Introd xhi-i\, 
xlviiin, 49n 

Rastia (Raste), the family, ii 226, 
244 and n, 315n, 421, and 431n 
Rastia (Raste), Anand Rao, u 18, 
125, 207, 278 


Rastia (Roste), Gangildhar Rao,ii 15 

, Gaiipat Rao, ii 11 

, Khande Rao, i* 318, 319, 411 

, Mahdu Rao, ii 278-9, 309, 

314, 318, 431, 449, 528 

, Malhar Rao, i 566 

Ratnagin, i 109, 375. 480 
Rattray. Lieut , ii 90 and n 
RavjT Appaji, ii 322-4, 433, 43^* 
and n 

Rawun (Rdvana),! 23, 38n 
Rayaji Patel, ii 163, 180-1, 262-3, 
297 

Raymond, F de, ii 242 and n, 246-7, 
240, 200 and n 
Read, Captain, ii 207 
Regulating Act (1773), the, i 549 
and > 1 , 11 51 and n 
Romhardt, Walter, ii 149 and n 
Revenue, (\) of Maratha country, ' 
1 34, 64, 246, 340-6, 417, 579-84 ; 
(2) settlement of Malik Ambar, 

I 78 and n, 100, (3) settlement of 
Todar Mai, i 99, (4) Bombay 
system, u 531 and n, 532 

Rewadimda fRevadanda), i 412, 
424 and n, ii 319 
Reynolds, Lieut C , ii 110 
Reza Salub, ii 208 
Ehoura, see Rahudi 
Robertson, Capt H D , ii 521 
Rohillas, the, i 389, 416 and a, 458- 
60, 514-15, 523. 526-7, 529. 573-6 ; 

II 7, 148-9, 365 
Rohira fort, i 108, 118, 309 

Rnh Oolah Khan (Rohulla Kh&n), 

I 242, 256-7, 285, 287 
Rookun-ud-dowlah, i 554, 560-2 ; 

II 45 

Roop Khan (Kiip Khan), i 216 and n 
Roostum Ally (Rustam Ali) Khan, 

1 363-4 

Roshan Beg, u 502, 504 
Roshanara Begam, i 124 and n 
Ross, Major, n 210 
Rowjoe Appajee, see Ravjl Appaji 
Royal, Captain, ii 384 < 

Rudradaman, i 24>i 
Kughojee Bhonslay, see [Bhosle, 
RaghujT 

Rughojeo Gaek^\ar, see Gaekwar, 
RaghujI 

Rugonath Narrom, Punt, Rao, &c , 
see Raghuiiiith Narayan, Pant, &c. 
Rughoo Punt Ghorebulay, see Raghu 
Pant Godbole 

Rumma Bye (Rama Bai), i 577 
Runjeet Sing, sec Ranjit Sing 
Bunmust Khan, see Rnnmast Khan 
Russell, Henry, ii 420 
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* Brtistam Khan,’ title of Shirzea 
Khan, q v 

*Buetain Kao,’ i 313 
Buatam Zaman, i 139, 152 
Kutnagmry, see Katiiagiri 
Kyajee Patell, see RavajI Patel 
Kyan, Hr , ii 316}i, 365n 
Kuttun Sing Bhandaree (Ratan 
Sing Bhand&rl), i 465 
Ruwee Kao (Ravi Kao Smdia), u 271 


S 

Sabajee Bhonslay, see Bhosle, Sabaji 
Sahhaaad Bakhart i Introd xli, 94n, 
95n 

Sabnis, i 181 and n, 185 
Sachin, ii 234n 
Sachiv, see Pant Sacliiv 
Sodashiv Bhdu Bhaskar, n« 314-16, 
317n, 374-5, 385 

Sadashiv Bhau Mankeslivar, ii 270 
and n, 410 and n, 411, 419, 420, 
425-7, 444, 491 

Sadashiv Ramchandra, ii 7, 0, 32 
Sadashiv Rao (Snddaba or Sadoba), 
11 12, 58, 61 , fate of, 62 and n 
Sadashiv Rdo Chimndj! Bhdu (Sadu* 
shw Rao Bhdu) i 424 and n, 437 , 
invades Carnatic, 438 447 , dis- 

agrees with Poshwil, 448 , chief 
minister, 449 , 456, 465, 471 and 
■sif 488-9 , besieges Seruigapatam, 
492 , character of, 503 , attempt 
on life of, 504-5 captures 
Bahadurgarh, 506 , makes treaty 
with Nizam, 507 , conduct before 
Panipat, 517 and n , 519 , 520 
and n, 521, 523 , decides to give 
battle at Panipat, 524 , hnal 
struggle and death of, 525-529»i 
Sadashiv Ridde^ (Reddi), n 249 
Sadashivgarh, i 27, 209 
Sadhoo (Sadhu), i 14 
Sadler, Captain, ii 494 
Sadoba, see Sadashiv Rao 
Sadoollah (Sadullah) Khdn Kohilla, 

1 458 

Sadr Adalat, ii 529n 
Sadut (Sa’adat) Khan, i 257, 262—3, 
349-61, 392-4, 403, 413 
Sadut Oolla (Sa’adatulla) Khdn, 

1 308 

Safdar All, i 420-1, 434 
SafdarJong (Abdul Mansur Khan), i 
396 and n, 397 413, 428, appointed 
Vazlr, 439 , attacks Rohillos, 
458-9 , 460, 473 , death of. 474 
tomb of, 474n 
Sagar fort, i 264 


Saguna Bal, wife of Si\ aji, i 232n 
Sagur (Sagar or Saugor), ii 97, 453 
and n, 464, 508, 509 
Sahotra, i 341-2 

Sahyadns, the, i 6n, 8, 139, 143, 307 , 
11 414 

Sai Bai, wife of Sivaji, i 97, 113, 232 
and n 

St Ltubin, 11 70 and n, 71, 72 and ti, 
73, 76, 79 

Sakas, the, i Introd xhv, 4n, 24n 
Sakharam Bapu, i 437 and n, 465, 
491, 530-8, 544^5, 558, 577, u 
1-3, 6, 7. 11, 12, 16-18. 27, 36, 44, 
50, 52-3. 67, 69. 74^6, 81 . end of, 
105, 106 

Sakharam Han, i 542 and n , ii 
9. 32, 34, 74-5 , death of, 77 
Sakvar Bai (1), wife of Sivap, i 232n 

(2), wife of Shahu, i 441-3; 

performs Suttee, 444 471 

Salabat Jang, x 440, 451, 454, 456, 
460-2, 477, 485, 487-8, 494-500, 
502-3, 505-7, 533 , murdered, 536 
Saldbat Khan (1), i 140, (2) of 
Ilichpur, 11 246 
SalagrQma, i 12a, 2]n 
Saibye (Salbai), treaty of, ii 146-7 
aiidn, 227 

Sate, Capt G , n 342 h * 

Salheir (SalhSr), i 194-6, 250 o 
Saii\ dhana, i 24 and n, 25, 26 
Salpee (Sdlp! Ghdt), i 324, 453 
Salsette, i 26, 197, 395, 401, 403 and 
n, 552 , II 20-24 and n, 27, 30, 

I 53-4, 55 

Sambhnji, son of Shahji, i 96, 116 
Sambhdif, son of Sivaji, i 164, 166, 
168, 173, 224-5 , imprisoned, 226 , 
seizes Jandrdhan Pant, 233, 
enters Raigarh, 234 , cruelty of, 
235, 237 , attacks the Sidi, 236 , 
kills the Pant Sachiv, 237 and n , 
confines the Peshua, 238 , attacks 
Janjira, 239if , attacks Portuguese, 
241 ff , misbehai lour of, 246 , 
grants concessions to Keigwin, 
250 and n , subsidized by Golconda, 
257 sends forces to Carnatic, 
267 f , neglects business, 269 , 
made prisoner and executed, 276- 
7 , character of, 277 effect of 
his death on IMarathas, 277 
Sambhaji, son of Raja R&m, i 300, 
320-1, 325, 353, 369, 372-5, 441, 
454 , death of, u 66 
Sambhaji Angna, see Angria, Sum- 
bhajee 

Sambhaji (or Sambhuji) Kavj!, 

1 117-8, 135» 
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Samjee Aujee (Shamji Avji). i 237 
Samru, n 149 and n 
Samtliar, n 464 and n 
Samul Becher, n 322 
Sanffameshvar, i 269 and n, 275-6, 
n 197 

Sangamner, i GO, 223, 250 , ii 334 
SangstdT, Colonel, ii 161n, 191 
Santajt, half-brother of SivajT, i 97, 
216, 219 

SantajI Ghodpade, i 203 f , 223, 268, 
278, 281 , appointed iSenApaCi, 
282 , 283-6 , 289-94 . death of, 295 
Santa]! Kuvap Mahaldar, X 117n, 
Sanyasi, 1 15 and n 
Saranjami ii 424 and n 
Sar Buland Khan, i 363, 365, 373-4, 
379,465 

Sar Deshmtikh, i 69, 70, 371 
Sardeahmukhi, i 164 andn, 218, 285, 
296, 301, 303, 306. 321, 333-4. 337, 
339-41, 346n, 366, 369, 373-4, 
378, 390-2, 438, 470, 492, 579, ii 
240, 332 

Sardeahpandeegheeree (Sardeshpdn* 
dSgin), 1 392 
Sarfaraz Kh&n, i 414 
Sarg&vudOf i 367 and n 
Sark&Ts, the, see Ciroars 
Sar KhSl, i 280 and n, 328 
^ShrLashkar,*] 297, 322, 324, 329- 
30, 333, 354, 447, 539 
Sar Laehkar Khan, see Sayyid 
Lashkar Khan 

Samobat, i 128, 140, 173, 176, 178, 
181, 185, 207 

Sar Bao Kakde, i 196 and n 
Sartorms, Maior, ii 201 
Sashti or Shashti, i 403n 
Sassoor (Saswad), i 316 and n, 322, 
352 . 11 18 

Satara, i Introd xxxi, 26, 302, 262, 
285 , seat of Moratha Government, 
294 , siege and capture of, 298- 
300 , 308, 315, 327, 375, 384, 444, 
448, 460, 452, 463-4, 533. n 258, 
276 and n, 279, 489 
Satara, Raja of, 1 Introd xxx],xxxh, 
XXXV, xxxvu, I, Ivii, 231, 450, 633 , 
11 2, 16, 67, 69, 220, 268-9, 277-9, 
329, 444. 468-9, 482-3, 487, 488-9, 
492-3. 518-19 and n, 521, 524, 
526, 526n 

Satavahana dynasty, i 4n, 24n 
Sathktta and Novkua^ i 70n, 7 In 
Satt {Suttee)t i 444 and n 
Saunders, Mr , 1 481 
Sautpooras (Satpuras), i 3, 4, 25 
' Savai Madhu Rao,* u 264n 
Savandrug (m Mysore), ii 207 and n 


Savanoor (Savanur), i 325, 360, 416,. 
440, 476-7, 485 and n, 493, 544; 
11 66, 176, 178, 356 
Savants, the, i 68, 71, 109, 130, 140, 
145, 147, 295, 314, 385, 448, 478, 
u 235-8, 416-19 

Savantvadi, i 68, 71, 109, 130, 140-1,. 
145, 147, 295, 314, 385, 448, ii. 
235, 416-19, 423-4 
jSovaefhdm, u 167 and n 
Sawunt, see SSvant 
Sayyid Acheen, i 467 
Sayyid Aahkar Khan, i 461 
Sayyid Bandu, 1 135 andn 
Sayyid Lashkar Khan, i 433, 451, 
460-3 

Sayyid MakhtOm, i 222, 246 
Scott, Colonel Hopeton, it 494, 495, 
511 

SehundeeSf see Sthbandla 
Seedee* see Sidi 

Seedojee Goojur. see Gujar, SidojI 
Seedojee Rao, see Sidoji Rao 
Seeprah, see Sipra 
Seetabuldee, see Sitabaldi 
Seetarani Rowjee. see SXtaram Ravjr 
Seiks, see Sikhs 

‘S6na Khfts Kheyl’ (lOigl), i 378- 
and n , ii 28, 29, 69 

* Sena Kurt,’ i. 324 

Senaputtee (Senapatl), i 207, 233,. 
267, 281-2, 316, 321, 324, 330, 333,- 
337, 363, 378, 453, 467, 539, 545; 
n 494 

* Sena Saheb Subeh,’ i 297, 330^ 

383, 471-2, 602, 561-2, ii 3, 9r 
16, 44, 68. 231, 361 
Seoni, u 611 

Sera. I 95, 218, 492, 544, 553, ii 18, 
202, 205 

Senngapatam. j 367, 476, 491-2, 
568, II 202-4, 207, 211-13, 292,. 
293n 

Seroor, see Sirur 
Seshao Naik Poonday, i 76, 186 
Sevemdroo^ see Suvarndrug 
Sewdasheo Bhow, &c , see Sadashiv 
Bhau, &e 

Sewdasheogurh, see Sadaahivgarh 
Sewgaom, see Sheogaon 
Se\7nee, see Soon! 

Sewneree, see Shivner 
Sewrom Narrain Thuthay (Shivram 
Narayan Thathe), ii 274, 277, 289* 
Sew Sing Foujdar (Shiv Sing Fauj- 
ddr), u 186 

Sewtur (Sivtar) Khcra, i 118 
Seyr Mutuakhereen (Siyani-I-Mutok* 
hirin), i 337n 

Shah Abdul Husein Kainana, i. 174 
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Shah Ahmad Khan, n 313 

Shah Alam, i 571, 572 and n, 574-6, 

11 186-7, 188 and ji, 361 and n 
Shahabodeen (Shihabu-d-din) Khan, 

J 25 1—2 

Shah-i-Bash, i 365 and n 
Shahjee Bhonslay (Shahji Bho«le), 

I parentage and birth of, 72-3 
betrothal of, 74-6 , opposes Mup- I 
ha^s, 79 , enters Mughal service, I 
82 , makes overtures to Bijapur, 
85 f , his wife seized, 87 extends 
his power, 88 , attacked by 
Mughals, 90-2 , enters Bijapur 
service, 93 , obtams official status, 
94>6 , marries second wife 96-7 , 
called to account for Sivajis acts, 
106 , seized hy Baj! Ohodnade, 
113, released and returns to 
Carnatic, 114-15, mediates betw een 
Bijapur and Sivaji, 148 death of, 
156 , possessions of, ibid 

Shah Jehan (Jahan) (1), i 78, 81—2, 
85. 88-90, 98-9, 114, 121, 122, 124 

(2), i 515 

Shah Nuwaz (Nava?) Khan, i 434, 
460, 463, 476, 486-7, 494-9 put 
to death, 600 

Shih PuBund (Pasand) Kh&n, i 5ib-7 
Sh^ Shureef (Sharif), i 73 and n 
Shfih Wulee (Vali) Khan, i 522-3 
525-6 

Shai-kdar, i 579 

Shaikh DuUoo (Sheikh Dallu) ii 405 
Shaik Hoossein (Sheikh Husem), 

II 474n 

Shaikh Meerah (Sheikh Mira), i 3)5 
Shaisteh Khan, see Sha\i<ita Khan 
Shalivahan, see Salivahana 
Shamraje JPunt (Shamraj Nilkantb 
Ranjhekar), i 119 and n, 130 
‘ Shamsher Bahadur,’ i 285, 352 
and n, 378 , (son of Baji Rao I) 
419, 480, 518, 524 529 (son of 
AH Bahadur), ii 338, 357 
Shaniwar Wada, ii 2o4n 
Shankarach^va, i Introd Ixi, Kii, 
16n ,11 169 and n 

Shankarjati or Sankarajati, i 13 
and n, 106 

Shankraji I^falhar, i 282, 294, 333-5, 
349 

Shankraji Nara^an Gaudekar (Sa- 
chiv), 1 285-6, 294, 301, 308-9, 
314>15 death of, 320 
Shao (Shahu), i e SivajI II, i 278, 
279, 306, 309 , origin of his name, 
312 , marriage of, 313 , released 
from Mughal confinement 314 
ascends Maratha throne 314—15 , 


aids Zfilfikar Khau, 317, war 
against Tara Bal, 318 marries 
again, 319 protects BalajI Vish- 
vanatb, 322 , ransoms him, 327 , 
makes agreement with Angna, 
327-S , character, 331 , makes 
terms with Husem All, 334-5 , 
obtains imperial grants, 336-7 ; 
his revenues 340-3 , 350 ; 

relinquishes Hyderabad chautht 
369 , 370-1, 398 , becomes imbeo 
cde, 440 and n , proposes to 
adopt Ram Raja, 441 f , death of, 
443 444 and n 
Shao (Shlhu) II, ii 259, 279 and n, 
443-4 

Shao (^hahu) ^Eaharaj (adopted 
son of Ram Raja), n 69 
Skdsira, i 22, 34, 38 and n, 184-5» 
204 

Shdstrce (Shastn^, \ 22h, 378 , ii 
60, 268, 431 

ShaMsta Khan, i 62, 90, 150-2, 
153 and n 154 

Shenwee see Brahman, Shenv! 
Sheog&on, i 49 and n 
SherKhan i 216 

Sbirzee Khan, i 246, 256, 260-2» 
267, 298 

Shirzce Rao Ghat^y, see Gh&tgu, 
Sakhar&m (Sarji Kao) o 

Shivncr i 75 and n, 91, 93, 96, 191, 
208, 507, 538 ii 252, 257 and n, 
267 

Sholapoor (Sholapur), i 84 90, 92, 
256, 485, u 491, 520 
Shooder, see Sudra 
Shore, Sir J ii 242 and », 280 
Shngondci (Chamargundi), i 75 and 
n. 91 

Shringarpur, i 109, 143-4 
ShriniMis Gangadhar {altaa Bhowan 
Rao Fratinldhi ), i 538, 543, 578 
Shripat Rao (1), son of Parasuram 
Trimbak, i 327, 352-3. 359-61, 
367, 375, 384, 386-8, 421-2 , 

death of, 442 

(2), 1 470 

Shuja, Prince, i 88, 124, 126 
Shujaet Khan, i 363 
Shujah-ud dowlah, i 426 and n, 487 
and 514-15, 520-1, 526, 629,571, 
574—5, 576 and n , ii 8, 9, 148-9, 
367 

Shukurkhera, battle of, i 362, 368 
Shumsher Buhodur, see * Shamsher 
Bahadur ’ 

Shunkurjatee, see Shankarjati 
Shunkrajee Xarrain, &c , see Shank- 
rajT N araj an 
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Shuternalt i o22n 

Sidl, the, 1 lll-lJ, 130, 138, 141, 145, 
155, 174, 191-2n, 201, 214, 235, 
23b and n, 239-41, 275 and n, 
295, 328, 386, 477, 478 and n, 490, 
534 

Sid! Abdoollah (Abdulla), i 388 
Sidi Abdul Karim Khan (Balu 
Mian), ii 234 and h 
S idi Abdul Rahim, ii 233-4 
Sidi Aziz, 1 142, 146, 165 
Sidi Fateh Kliaii, i 140, 144 
Sidi Ibrahim, u 233 
Sidi Jamshed, i 2b0 
Sidi Johvir (Jauhar) (1)’. i 140-3, 
145-6, 219 

(2), n 234 

Sidi Kasim, i 221)i, 222 
Sidi Khainjat or Khyroo i 191 
Sidi Missree (Misii), i 241 
Sidi Musaood (Maeaud) (1), i 218-19, 
221, 224-5, 240-7, 265 

(2). 1 477-8 

Sidi Heliman (Rahiman), i 388 
Sidi Sumbole (Sambal), i 191, 221 
and n, 241 

Sidi Yakut Klifln, i 191, 222, 241, 
27o, 38b, 11 233 
SidiZ&lim,i 260 
Sidoji R5o NimbAlkar (1), 1 223 

— ^ (2) 11 304 116 and n 

S7hbandl, i 480 and n , ii 198, 428 
Sikanchu Adi! Shah, i 199, 260, 261 
and 11 

Sikondar Jah, n 211 
Sikhs, tlic, 1 510 and 11 512, ii 149, 
181, 18b, 191, 365, 391, 510 
Silaharas, the (of Thunn), i 26» 

— , — (of Kolhupui ), 1 27?? 

Sillidai (Silahdni), i 61 and n, 70, 
127-8, 176, 179, 281, 122, 357, 441, 
505, 5b9, ii 81, 249, 387, 402, 
412, 408 

Simoga (Shimoga), ii 208, 211 and n 
Simpson, Lieut , n 407« 

Simpthur, see Samthai 
Smclaii Major J , ii 374 
Smdecdioog (Siiidhudrug) i 147 
and n , ii 422 
Smdoy (Smdo), i 13n 
Sinclia, Patel of Kaimeikliora, i 313 
and n, 357— 8 

Smdia, Anand Ruo, u 229, 403 and n 
— , BapujT, 11 370, 371 and n, 385-6, 
461 

— , Bappoo (Bupu), 11 428 
— , DattajT, i 45b, 405, 470, 613, 
514, 516 

— , Daulat Rao, n 229, 230 and 
71, 244-5, 250, 255, 257, 259-60, 


1 262-5. 270-2, 274-7, 281-3, 286-9, 

■ 291, 293, 295, 297, 303-4, 300-9, 

I 312-17, 331-7, 340, 346-7, ,155, 
' 357-9, 161-2, 365, 384-91, 400-3, 

407-8, 424, 453, 454, 45.5, 460-1, 
462, 500, 500, 508 
Smdia, Jankoji, q \ 

— , Ja\appa or Ja^aji, i 446, 
449, 459, 462, 474, 513 , assassin- 
ated 513-14 and n 
— , Jooteba (Jotiba), i 513, 51G 
— , Kedaiji (son of Tukaji), i 563 , 
11 229 

— , Mahadajee, see Malmdajt'o 
(Mahadap) 

— Kimaji, i 290-7, 301, 308, 

114, 317 

— , Ranoji, i 313 and n, 357-8, 
.160, 394, 397, 402 , death of, 440 
and n 449, 513 
— , Row lajee, ii 229 
— .Tulcaji, 1 513, ii 229 
— , Yessajeo (Yesuji), ii 07 
Sindkheir (Sindkhed), i 72, 81, 96, 
151, 31.3, 496 

Singm (Singhan ot Do\gni), i 27, 52 
and n 

Smgurh (Singoih, 1 1 miles south- 
\vest of Poona), i 52-3, 00, 87, 91, 
93, 103, 106, 140, 151-4, 150, 100, 
170, 173, 188 17, 300, .303,308-9, 
449, 541, 500, ii 317, 517 
Stnhael (festival), • HI and n 
SXpra nvei, n 503 and n 
Siraj-ud-dnula, i 426n, 487a 
Strkars {Sarfi.ar8}fi 64 
Sirka\ (Sirkoor ShiikG), the familv of 
1 27, 62-3, 08, 70, 237, 284, 291, 
319, 383, 472 

iSirur, 11 425 and >i, 475, 483, 487 
Sltnimldl, 11 494—6, 498 
Sltaram Ravjl, ii 430, 439, 441 142 
Sivajeo (Sivaji Bhosle), i Intiod 
xli-ii, Ixxiv-v , grandmoUici of, 
69, birth of, 96 and », marries, 97 , 
education, 101 , early adlicrents, 
103 , takes Torna, 104 and n , 
takes cIiRigo of his father’s jagh 
105, corrupts Phiiangji and 
seizes forts, 106-7 , daiing esca- 
pade of, 111-12 , claims 
114, overthrows the Raja of 
3avli, 116-18 , builds Pratapgarh, 
119, negotiates with Auiangzeb, 
227-8, in\ades Konkun, 129, 
j attacks the Sidi, 130 , murders 

I Afzal Klian, 131-2, 1.33n, 134, 

I 135n, 130-7 , secures Paiihula, 138 , 
seizes Dabhol, 139 , defends Kon- 
i kan, 140, surrounded, 141, 
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©scapes, 142 , takes Rajapur, Soopyajee Maloosray, see Suryail 

143 and n chooses his quru, 144 , Malusre 

kiiJs Baji Ghodpadc, 145 , reduces Sopa» see Supa 

Savantvadj, 147 , extent of his Soucar (Sahukar), i 529, 681 , u 

tcmtorr m 1661, 149 , war with 322-3 

Mughals, 150-3 , sacks Surat, , Sovera Bye (Soyara Bai), wife of 
155 and « his cruelt>, 156a, | SivajI, i 232 and n, 236, 237 ^ 
coinage of, 156 and n maritime ■ Spencer, Mr , i 489-90 
expedition of, 137 , submits to | Spiller, Captain, ii 523n 
Mugha’s 163-5 , visits imperial Sreekuracharya (Srikaracharya), i 
court, 166-7 c«5capes, 168-9 , | 282 

obtains roial title 173 institu- ' Sreenewass Gungadhiir, see Shrinivas 

tions, army, forts, revenues, admm- ' Gangadhar 

istration of, 17^86 , takes Sin- i Sreeput Rao, see Shripat Rao 

garh, 188-90, plunders Surat Sreewurdhun (SrKardhan), i 316 

again, 192 f , expedition to Gol- and n 

conda, 198 f , attacks Bijapur, Sridhar (poet), i Introd Kix, Ixx 
200 f , coronation of, 20^7 , Srmgarpoor, see Shringarpur 
demands chauth from Portuguese, Staunton, Captain F . ii 484—7 
207 f illness of, 209 expedition ' Stevenson Colonel, n 333-5, 337, 
to Carnatic, 213 ff , arrival at 339-40, 344, 357, 359 
Golconda, 214 performs penance, Stewart, Lieut C , ii 93 113 
216 meets V^ankoji, 217, Stewart, Captain J , ii 83-6 
progress in Carnatic, 218 returns Stuart, General, ii 337,340 
to Raicarh, 219 cedes Tanjore, [ Subeh ot Suhah,i 6^ 178,267 
. 220 assists Bijnpiir asoinst ■ SubehdSr, Sarsubfhddr, i 178, 258, 

Mughals, 222-4 letter to Vyan | 263, 531, 572, 580, 582-3 , n 412, 

koji, 226 , death of, 227 and n \ 425, 321 

character of, 228 f cenotaph of, Subnees, see Sabnis 
228n personal characteristics of, ' Suchew, see Pant Sachiv 
229 230n , possessions of, 231 Suddaba, see SadS-shiv R£o ^ 

wnesof 232andft Sudra,i 10, 12, 32, 357, 414 

Snajee (Si\aj!) II, son of SambhajI, Sufdur All Jang, see Safdar All, 
see Shac (Slialm) Jang 

S’vajee (Pinaji), son of Raj^ Ram, , Sugger, see Sagar 

I 100-1 318 death of, 320 Suhvee Bye, see Sal Biu 

Snajeo (Snaii), son of Shihji Bliosk" Sukaram, see Sakliariim 

Piitel II 66 I Sulabiit, &c , sec Salabat 

Si\ajee (SuajI) Raja of Kollnipur, ! Sultun Azim, i 250,255-6 265, 275, 

II 235 I 298-9,303,310 3U 316 

Smith, Cantain i’ 369 Sultan Ruhadur (Bahadur), i 62 

Smith Colonel (Gencial) Lionel, u ! Sultan Mnu/am, i 125 150, 154,160, 

445-6, 459, 467 471 473-4, 475, 170, 172-3, 187, 195 198 222 f, 

481-3, 486, 488-93, 511 512 226, 241, 250-1, 257-6, 259, 264, 

Smith, Cornet, 11 496 310, 314,316-19,323 

Smith, Major n 446 Sultan Muhammad Akbar i 236 f , 

Smith (a Frenchman) ii 207 239-40 251, 257, 269-70 

Somer (Sumar) Sing ii 4-6 ' Sultan Sikundur, see Sikaiidar Adil 

Somnath Pant, i 185 I Shah 

Somiint (Somaiit), 1 207, 282 330 353 Sumbhajee, see SambhajI 
Somwoushee (Soma%anshT), i 447 Sun, Order of the, ii 221 and n 
Sondoor (Sandur), i 325, 420, 476 Sungumnere, see Sangainncr 
11 213, 469n Sunkhera (Sankheda), ii 324 

tSoobeh, see Subeh Sunneashee, see Sanvasi 

Soonda (Sonda), Raja of i 146 and Suntajee, An , see Santaji, &c 
n, 200, 253, 416, 544, 557 Supa, i 75, 94, 106, 173, 313, 326, 

Soorsun {Sursan)^ see Eras (Hindu 353 

and Moslem) Suraj Mai, i 459 and n, 474, 515, 513- 

Sooriij Mull, see Suraj Mai 20, 522, 629, 572 , death of, 573 

Soorwav, see Sur\e Surat, i 4, 155 and n, 192, 251, 276, 
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303, 374, 467-8, 500- ! , ii 110, 
113, 320 and n, 321, 395 
Sur Boolund, see Sar Buland 
Sur Beshmook, see Sar Deshxnukh 
Surfuraz Khan, see Sarfaraz Khan 
Surgounda, see SargSvuda 
Surjee Anjengaom (Surji Arjungaon), 
Treaty of, ii 36 1—2, 390 
Snrkheif, Surkheyl, see Sar KhU 
Sur Lushkur, see Sar Laahkar 
Sumees (Surms), i 184, 207 
Surnobut, see Samobat 
Sur Roo Kakray, see Sar Rao Kakde 
Sumnjaum, see Saranjdin 
Stirsan, see Eras (Hindu and Moslem) 
Surve, 1 Introd xlvu 
Survc, the family of, i 144 
Suryaji Malusre, i 189, 191 
Sur^a]! Pisal, i 279 
Surya Rao, i 505 

Sutherland, Colonel R , ii 311 and n 
tSuvamdnig, t 147 and n, 295, 411 , 
capture of, 479-81 , ii 319 
Suwusthanee see Sava^th&nl 
Swanston, Lieut , u 485, 487, 515 
Swuraje {Svaidj), j 296n, 337, 338 
andn, 340-1, 415 

Syajee (Su>5j!, grandson of Vyan* 
koji), 1 416 

Syhadree, see Sahyadrl 
S^ud Bundoo, Mukhtooxn, see Say- 
yid Bandu, Makhtum 

T 

Tagara, i 23 and n, 24, 26-7 
Taindulza, battle of, i 541—2 and n 
Takaza, i 421n, 422n 
Takfilm, i 32a 

Tala fort (10 miles south of Boha), 

I 111, 138, 388-9 

Talegaon, i 378 andn, ii 87 andn, 
480 and n 

Talikota, i 62 and n 
Talneir, see Thalner 
talooka {tdluka), i 64 and n 
tafnblvut{tdmhhat)yi 3 In 
Tanjore, i 156, 217. 220, 226, 286, 
291, 416, 11 11 
Tankat i 99 and n, 340 
Tannah, see Thana 
Tannnjee Maloosray (XanajI Ma- 
lusre), 1 Introd xliv, 103 and n, 
133, 135 andn, 152, 168, 188-90 
Taptee (TaptI) nver, i 9, 267, 398 , 

II 27, 314 

Tara Bal Mohite, wife of Baja Rain, 
1 Introd Ii, 278, 300-1, 308, 314- 
15, 318-26, 375, 441, 446, 449, 
451-4, 463-4, 472 , death of, 533 


Tartvl (oi Mahar), i 30n, 31n 
Tarbiyat Khan, i 260, 298-9, 316 
Tar/, Tarfd&r, i 54. 58, 182, 679 
Tarrapoor (Tarapur), i 400, 402, 
11 63 

Tasgaon, i 375 , ii 197 and n, 250, 
299, o28 and n 

Tattora (Tathwada) fort ( 10 miles 
south-east of Phaltan), i 165, 202, 
273 

Tattj a (Tatya ) Jop, ii 501-2 
Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, i 123n 
Tavler, Mr W , u 24, 49, oO 
Tehngana, i 40, 41, 44, 54-6, 58-9, 
307 

Telikotta, see Ta!ikota 
Telhcherry, ii 100, 193 
Ter, see Tagara 
thadtf I 9h 

Thalner, ii 27, 510 and n 

Thana, i 52«, 62, 400, ii 25-6, 442: 

fAanna (tAdna), u 138 and n, 208, 256,. 

285, 380, 438, 457 
Theur, i 563 ii 2, 3 
Thomson, Captain, ii 210 
Thor&t, the family of, i 285, 301, 
325 11 244 and » 

Thu) Conoan (Thai Konkan), 1 6 
tkuree, see thadi 
Tikonafort, 1 111,449 
Timmojee (Timuji), i 60 
Timmojee Kugonath Hunwuntay 
(TimojI Raghunath Hanmante), 

I 294 f , 301 

Timoor (Timur) Sh5h, i 512, ii 188 
Tippoo (Tipu Sultan), i 569 , ii 9, 
18, opposes English, 154 and n , 
imposes peace, 155 and n , tern- 
ponses with Nizam, 157 , attacks 
Kargund, 166-7 , treatment of 
Hindus, 169 and n, besieges 
Adorn, 175 , operations against 
Marathas, 176-8 , 179 , hostile 

designs, 192-4 , mvades Travan- 
core, 195 , defeated by English, 
197 defeat at Ankera, 204 , 
makes peace, 211—13, 215 and 

n, 241, 285, 290-1 , death of, 
292 , partition of his territory, 
293 and n, 294 

Titles, Maratha, i 66-7, 69n, 71 

^o6ra,i 51 

Tod, Captam, It 463 

Todur Mull (Todar Mai), i 99, 100 

Tolapoor (Tulapur), i 276 and n 

Tone, Colonel W H , i Introd 1 , 

II 275 and n 
Tonk, u 307n, 463n 

Tonk Rampoora, ii 369, 387, 392, 
400 
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Tooka B\ e, see Tuka Bni 
Tookajee Aiip;rja, see Angria, Tukaji 
Tookajee Holkar, see Holkar. 
TukajI 

Toolajee Angria, see Angna, Tulaj! 
Tooljapoor, see Tuljapiir 
Toolsee B e, see Tulsi Baf 
Toone, General, ii 460 
Toong (Tmg) fort, i 111, 449 
Toongbuddra, see Tungabhadra 
Toorgul (Torgal) fort, i 146, 220 
Torna fort, i 103, 104 and n, 303 
Travancore ii 193, 195 and n 
Tnchinopolv, i 28), 291, 416, 421, 
422, 434 

^nmbiick (Tnmbak), i 87, 91, 93, 
557 

Tninbuck Punt (Tnmbak Pant), 
see Nana Poonindhuree 
Tnmbuck Rao Dhabarav (Tnmbak 
Rao Babhade), i 353, 374-7 
Tnmbuck (Tnmbak) Rao Mama, 

1 536-7, 567-8,570, 11 5. 11, 12, 
14, 15 

Tnmbuck (Tnmbak) Rao Pursooree 
(Parsuri), ii 270 

Tnmbukjee (Trimbakji) Damg la, 

1 llln, u 42&<-30, 432, 431^42, 
443, 444, 445, 447, 448, 449, 469, 
483, 487, 512, 514-15 
Truleea Powfir, ii 5, 6 
Tughluk (Tughlak) Shah t 41 
Tuhu^^u^ Jung, n 173, 175 
Tuka Bai Mohite, i 97, 106 
Tukaram (poet), i Introd Ixvu, 
Ixviii, 14 and n, 154ti 
Tukha, I 100 and n 
Tukurrib Khan, i 81, 84, 275-6 
Tuld-ddna (weighment against gold), 

1 207 and n 

Tulava (Kanara), i 2n, 60 
Tuljapur, i Introd l\ii, 72 and 73re, 
144, 442 

Tulleygaom, see Talegaon 
Tiilsi Bai (Holkar), ii 400-1, 453, 
501, 502 and n, 503 
TQngabhadra nver, i 41, 03, 146, 
156, 375, 438 , u 65, 175, 176, 178 
Tunkha, see Tanka 
TuqoaUy see Takazu 
TuqBt&nUt see Taht/vm 
Turbeeut Khan, see Tarbljat Khan 
Turmenc, i Intiod In— iv, 524n , n 
298 

Turuft see Tarf 
Tutwa, 1 3 

U 

TJohItgwh, 1 389 
Udai BhSn, i 188 


Udaipur, i 25, 413 
Udaipuri, i 267 and n 
Udaiedje, see Adalaj 
Uhtoff, Mr , 11 272 
Ujjain, 11 224, 308-9, 327, 385 
UbkharSy see Akbar 
Uma Bai, i 378, 407 
Umbrella (as royal appendage )». 
1 207n 

Umeer Bureed, see Amir Barid 
Umeer ^han, see Amir Blhan 
Ummad-oo^-Moolk Tebreeree (Xmadu-> 
1 mulk Tabriz! ), i 43-4 
Ummad Shahee, see Imad Shahi 
Underi, i 235, 236 n 
Unkye-Tunkye, see Ankai-Tankai 
Upadhj'a, i 21 , ii 69 

Upriy 1 28 

Upton, Colonel J , ii 49, 52-6, 58-60:& 
63 

Uran, u 27 and n 

Urmodi nver, ii 278n 

XJskotte, 1 95, 218, 492, 544, 553 


V 

Vfighe, Vfighya, i Introd Iv, Ivi 
Vaidtk, 1 22n, 378 
Vaish, Vaishya, i 10, 12 
Vajragarh, i 162 

Vakibi’Mutlaq, i 356 ii 162, 186». 

218-22, 229 * 

Valmlki, 1 22n 
Valva, 1 252 and n 
Yaman Pandit (poet), i Introd Ixx 
Vanaprastha, i 15 and n 
yana^dl, see Wanowlee (Wanown) 
Vangoji Nsyak (or Jagpal), i 69, 72, 
75. 79n 

Vansittart, Mr , i 551 
Vama Shankar, i 13n 
Vasantgarh, i 138, 298, 306, ii 
415, 442 

Vasco da Gama, i 60 
Vasil Muhammad, ii 499, 500-1, 
506-7 

Vasoojee Punt (Vasujz Pant), i. 68 
Vasota, 1 118 and n , u 414 and n, 
415, 517-18 

Vaughan, the brothers, u 480 and n 
Vedas, the, i 22 
Vellore, z 217, 293, 308 , n 201 
Vena nver, ii 278» 

VendhiadrM, see Vmdhyadri 
Vengurla, i 157, 250 , m 236 and n 
Venkajee, see Vjankoji 
Vepole (Verul ), J 72 
Versovah (Varsova), il 27 
Vickers, Colonel, ii 316 and n, 317,. 
365n 
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Vijayauagar, i 41 and 91 , 45, 5S-4, 
52, 146» 

Vijyaram (Vijavariiin) Haje, 1 463, 
473 

Vikrainajeet (Vikrainajit), 1 25 26 
Villages, organization of Maratha, 
1 28-39 

Vmchoor, Vmchoorkur (Vinchur, 
Vinchurkar), 1 4b9 and n 11 

244, 300, 313, 316, 333, 446, 
508-9, 512 
Vtnchu, 1 134a 
Vmdliyadri, 1 3 
Vingoila, see Vengur a 
Visajee Kiahen Beiiee\^ala 1 562, 
570, 573-6 , 11 7-9, 15, 18 
Visajee Punt (VIsaji Pant), 1 559, 
565 

Visajee Punt Leiley (Viaaji Pont 
Lele), 1 393 

Vishalgarh fort (27 miles from 
Panhala), 1 139, 142n, 143, 145, 
200, 251, 279, 293, 303. 319 
Vislmoo (Vishnu), i lOii, 12n, 16, 19, 
20, 21n 

* Vishvaa Rao,’ 1 285, 358 
Vishvaa Rao (son of Baiaj! Baji 
Rao), 1 494, 604. 517, 624, death 
of, 527-9 

Vithal Plldev Garudkor, 1 216 
Viil'hal Shiv dev, 1 4b9 and n, 515, 
518, 524. 529, 539 

Vithal Sondur (Raja Prat5p\ant), 
1 539, 542 , 11 98 
VithujI Bole, 1 392 
Vithuji Gaeku ar, 11 476 
Vithuji Kumpti, ii 2 3b 
Viziadroog (\ ijaj’adrug or Gheiia), 
1 147 andn, 295, 385, 479 , siege 
and capture of, 482-4 and n . 
489, 491 11 56 

VvankojI (ha’f brotlier of Sivaji), 
‘1 97, 148, 165, 213, 217, 220, 226, 
268, 291, 416 

Vvankoji (Manva Bapu), n 231, 
'358-9 


W 

Wadgnon, 1 375 , 11 90 and n, 91 , 
Convention of, 92-3 
Waee (Wai), i 50, 109 and n, 131, 
267, 285, 463, 11 259, 520 
'Waoedeek, see Vaidik 1 

VVagnuck {Wdff?makh), i 135 and n | 
Wainganga river, 1 3 
Waite, Sir N , i 318 
Wakinkera, 1 265, 285, 287, 307 
Walker, Major A , 11 323-5, 395, 433, 
435-6 


, Wallace, Colonel, 11 380 
' Walmeek, see ViilmikI 
Walwa, see ViiK a 

Wamun Rao, see Patv ardhan, 
Vainan Rao 
Wandewash, 1 290 
, Wankances (Wankaiiis), 1 184, 207 
Wanowleo (Wanovvri or Vanavdi), 
' 11 226 and n 

Wan Prist see Vduaprasi/ia 
Waranussco Bye (Varanasi Ba£), 
I 11 520 

Wai'ee (Vadi), see Savaiitvadi 
Warre, Lieut , 11 446 
VVaruugoIe (VVaiangal), 1 41, 42, 45 
Wasdeo Joshec (Vasudev Jo6hi)f 
1 438 

■ Wasil Moluimmud, see Vasil Mu* 

' hammad 

irota'i, TVafondar, 1 37«, 39, 286, 
} 340, 370, 582, 11 362, 412, 489 

Watherstone, Lieut (afterwards 
Captain), 11 99, 145-6 
Watson, Admiral, 1 481-4 
Watson John (Bombay Marine), 

' 11 24, 26 and n, 235 and n 

Wauchope, Mr , 11 464 
’ Wedderburn, Geneial D n 22 and n 
Welles’ey, the Marquess, see Morn- 
ington 

Wehesley, Genera^ Sir Ai thur, 11 305, 

I 333-41, 344, 357-bl, 367-8, 41b 
1 Welsh, Lieut , 11 119 and n 
Wevsh, see Vnish 
, Wi'ks, Colonel, 1 114h 
1 Wilson, Lieut, N , 11 342/i 
Wilson, Majoi, .1 A > 11 473 
Winaek Rno (Vina^ak Rao), 11 329 

I (of Sagar), 11 464 

Wingate, Assistant Surgeon, ii 485, 

■ 487 

1 Wisuas Rao, see Vishvas Ruo 
W'^ittoojeo BhonslaN , see Bhosle, 
VithiijI 

— Bolaj’-, see Vithuji Bole 

■ — Gnek^war, see Vithuji Gaekwar 

' — Koompteo, see Vithuji Ivumpti 
I Wittul Peeldco, Seudeo, Soondur, 

I see Vitlial Pildev, Shivdev, Sondur 
W^'ornon, Marutha, 1 17, 18 , punish- 
I ment of, 583 

Woodington, Colonel, 11 324-6, 

[ 344-5 

Wrecks, agreement regarding, 1 205, 
206 and n , ii 30, 56, 147, 422 
Wujrgurh, see Vajragarh 
Wukeel-i-MootUiq, see Vakil -i-Mutlaq 
Wullee Shah (Vail Shah), 1 436-7 
Wungoje© Naik, see Vangoji Nayak 
Wurgaoin, see W^adgaon 
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Wiirn Shnnkur, see Vama Shankar 
Wussota, sec Vasota 
Wussuntgiirh, see Vasantgarli 
Wntun, see Watan 

Wuzeer ^lohnmmud (Vazir Aliiliam* 
mad) (1), 11 453-5, (2) 11 455 
Wyjanath Punt Mama (VajjonSfch 
Pant Mama), 11 328-9 
Wyllie, Assistant -Surgeon, 11 485—7 
Wyne Gunga, see Wamganga 

Y 

Yacoob (Yakub) Khan, 1 38r>-8 
^ftdavas, t]ie, 1 Introd Ki 26n 
^Tadow Rao Bhaskur (Jadav Rao 
Bhaskar), 11 332, 343 
Yajurwedee (Yajurvedi), 1 11h 
Y akoot Khan, see Sidi Yakut 
Yeatikad Khan (Zuidkar Khan ), 
j 275, 279, 280, 283-4, 287-8, 
291 ff . 297, 303-3, 307-10, 318-19, 
executed, 323 

Yekbootee, Koneir Tnmbuck (Kan- 
herraoTrimbakKkbote),! 456 
Yem Dhurm (Yama), 1 20n 
Yemen-iid-Dowlah, 1 500 
Yemrnajee Sewdeo (Yamaji Shivdev), 
1 387, 442 444, 447 
Yesajee Kiuik (YesujI Kank), 1 103, 
162, 185 

Yeesooda Bye (Yashoda Bai), u 255, 
268 


{ Yesu Bal(wife of SambhajI), 1 278 f , 
280, 313 

I Yeswiint Rao Dhnbaray (Yeshvant 
{ Rilo Dabhade). 1 378, 396, 407, 
432, 445-6 

I Yeswunt Rao Moray (Yeshvani 
, Ruo More), j 68 
I Yeswunt Rao Ramchundur (Yesh- 
I \ant Rao Rkmchandra), 11 360 
Yeswunt Rao Sivajee (Yeshvant 
Rfio Sivaji), 11 286 
Yoon, Mr , 11 167 
1 Yoonas_see JunS. 
j Yusuf Adil Khan (or Shah), 1 67 
and n, 61, 68 


' z 

I Zabita Khan, i S74, 576 , ii 7, 149 
Zalim Sing of ICotah, u 372n, 463 
I and n, 506 
' Zeafitt {Z%yQjat)t i 436 
' Zoolfikar (Zulfikar) Khan (1), see 
I Yeatikad Khan 

I (2), see Najaf Khan 

I ZuffiT (Z&tar) Khan, i 43, 44 and n, 
45, 47, 48 

I Zuman (Zam&n) Sh5h, ii 287 
• Zumeendar, Zumeendaree (Zamln* 
I dar, ZamTndSrI), i 35, 38, 63, 82, 
, 123, 156, 262, 336, 374, 473 «ii. 
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